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TO 


MRS.   MARIA    MAYO   SCOTT. 


Madam 


There  are,  I  presume,  a  few  "  good-natured  "  people 
in  the  world  who  will  be  ready  to  attribute  this  dedica- 
tion to  a  desire  merely  of  connecting  my  name,  however 
remotely  or  indirectly,  with  that  of  your  illustrious  hus- 
band— the  Hero  of  Niagara  and  Mexico,  There  are 
some,  also,  who,  deceived  by  the  identity  of  our  family 
names,  may  kindly  give  me  credit,  unless  t  put  in  this 
disclaimer,  for  a  disposition  to  parade  a  relationship  that 
does  not  exist.  All,  however,  who  have  the  honor  of 
your  friendship,  will  do  my  motives  justice,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  readily  comprehend  the  inducements  to  pay 
a  compliment,  where  the  highest  terms  of  compWmetvX 
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are  but  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  They,  at 
least,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  avail  my- 
self of  your  permission  to  inscribe  to  you  the  following 
pages,  solely  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  many  high  qualities 
— ^your  literary  taste  ;  cultivated  conversational  talent ; 
happy  grace  of  manner,  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


New-You,  Mat  95,  1849. 


THE    EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


"Hie  foUowinsr  letter,  will  best  explain  the  way  in  which  theee  pages  came 
into  the  ediUnr*!  handi,  and  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  be  faiity  giTen  to 
them  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  traFeb  and  adventoree  of  a  jonag  American. 

Dkar  Doctor: 

Yoo  must  know  that  I  haTe  recently  come  into  the  powwiion  of  a  mann- 
Kript,  purporting  to  be  the  traveb  and  adTcnturea  of  a  young  American,  in 
Tirioas  part*  of  the  world,  but  mainly  in  the  deaerta  of  Africa«  and  in  the  on- 
known,  and  hitherto  nnTiiited  countriea  aonth  of  the  Soudan.  The  mannaeript 
itiikee  me  aa  being  curiooa,  interesting,  and  apparently  authentic ;  but  I  have 
BO  little  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  in  such  matters,  that  after  a  deal  of 
patient  and  painful  cogitation  upon  the  subject,  I  find  myself  utterly  unable 
10  decide  two  questions  that  present  themselves,  to  wit,  is  it  worth  publish- 
ing?  and  if  so,  what  will  be  the  best  manner  of  giving  it  to  the  world? 

But  fint  let  me  explain  how  the  manuscript  came  into  my  possesion. 
Yoo  have  heard  of  Salee,  I  suppose;  or  rather,  of  the  Salee  Rovers,  who  not 
many  years  since  swept  the  Atlantic  from  Tercera  to  Teneriflle,  and  (with  a 
degree  of  boldness  that  made  them  the  bug-a-booa  of  crying  babies  for  mQes 
inland)  carried  their  bloody  swallow-tail  pendants  up  the  Englkfa  channel,  and 
evm  through  the  faitricate  pasMges  of  the  Skagerrack  and  Cattegat  Yoo 
htve  heard  of  these  rascals,  and  of  their  town ;  but  perhaps  you  would  have  to 
refer  to  your  geognq>hy,  or  to  a  gaxetteer ;  for  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Bare^b,  exactly  opponte  the  floorishuig  town  of  Rabat,  and 
precisely  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  straits  of  Hercules,  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  dominions  of  Muley  Abderhamman.  Now  in  this  particular, 
to  wit,  the  aspect  and  topography  of  Salee  and  its  environs,  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  you ;  for  it  so  happens  that,  once  upon  a  time,  I  was  under  its  walls,  and 
in  momentary  expectation  of  entering  its  gates,  when  I  was  advised  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  fanaticism  and  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dilapidated  town,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  enter,  and  that  we  must  make  a  detour  by  the  walls  to 
reach  the  ferry  and  cross  to  Rabat  Passing  the  lofty  arches  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  my  guides  liurried  me  along  a  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  with 
the  crumbling  walls  on  one  hand,  and  the  crest  of  the  cactus-covered  glacis  on 
the  other,  until  we  debouched  upon  a  broad  reach  of  sand,  which  has  filled  up 
the  port  of  the  once  fiiunoua  town,  and  diverted  the  channel  of  the  river  to  its 
rival  Rabat. 

The  liberalizing  influences  of  commerce  are  nowhere  better  to  be  seen  than 
in  its  effect  upon  the  character  and  mannere  of  the  people  of  Rabat.  In  the 
one-— a  flourishing  town,  where  reside  many  Moorish  and  Jewish  merchants 
who  have  intimate  relations  with  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  Marseilles  and  Leg- 
horn—a christian  can  pass  through  the  streets  under  the  protection  of  a  Moor- 
ish guide,  without  any  great  danger  of  violence  from  the  manifestations  of  holy 
hatred  with  which  the  pious  people  look  upon  the  dog  of  an  unbeliever ;  in  the 
other — a  dilapidated  town,  whose  inhabitants  have  nothing  (ftpinniuf^  haicks  and 
tanning  goat-skins  excepted)  to  do  but  to  nurse  their  prejudices  and  dream  of  the 
glorious  days  when  a  hundred  plunder-laden  feluccas  and  polaccas  crowded  the 
now  sand-choaked  harbor;  and  the  groans  of  ten  thousand  cursed  Kaffir  captives 
Kfounded  through  the  capacious  vaults  of  the  water  wall  and  bastions ;  anything 
in  cravat,  coat  and  pantaloons,  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  life.  In  the  one,  the 
booted  and  bevered  stranger  has  thrown  at  him  dark  scowls  and  sinister  grins, 
in  the  other,  he  is  sure  to  be  pelted  with  stones — in  the  one  he  is  spit  at,  in  the 
other  he  is  spit  upon — in  the  one,  he  gets  merely  curaes,  in  the  other  he  is  sure 
to  get  kicks — in  the  one,  a  single  guard  protects  him  from  peraounl  violf  nco,  in 
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tlie  other,  H  may  be  qnettioned  whether  the  Snltan'i  cnek  reghnenti  said  to 
be  eompoeed  wholly  of  hie  own  eons,  would  be  able  to  preeenre  an  inch  of  Chrie- 
tian  akin  intact  Strange  that  there  riioold  be  aoch  a  difierence  between  the 
Bhabitanta  of  two  places,  «taated  not  more  than  five  or  aiz  hundred  yank 
•part. 

Arriying  at  Rabat,  I  fonnd  an  order  from  the  court,  requiring  me  to  atop 
until  I  could  explain  more  satiifactorily  the  object  of  my  journey.  Aa  I  after- 
wards found,  oommercia]  jealousy  had  been  aroused,  and  representationa  made 
to  the  Emperor,  that  under  the  pretence  of  travelling  for  amusement,  I  in  rea- 
hty  concealed  some  deep  political  designs.  The  suspicion  of  the  most  suqncious, 
tgnorant  and  bigoted  court  in  the  world  once  excited,  there  was  an  end  to  my 
Tinons  of  a  gilt  edged  Morocco  bound  volume,  entitled,  *<  Itineratings  in  the 
Atlas,**  or  scmie  other  fanciful  and  taking  title.  The  recollection  of  the  Spanish 
impostor,  who,  about  forty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  and  disguised 
(christian  dog  that  he  was)  in  the  garb  of  the  faithful,  made  his  way  to  the 
eapital,  and  afterwards  perpetrated  a  book  of  travels,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  Moon ;  and  next  to  a  spy  of  the  French  government,  the  last  perMn 
they  would  like  to  see  perambulating  the  country,  would  be  a  gentleman  sus- 
pected of  paper  spoiling  propensities,  in  search  of  the  novel  and  the  picturesque. 
At  an  audience  with  the  governor  of  the  town,  I  found  that  my  return  was 
equally  impossible — ^not  that  I  was  positively  prohibited  from  going  back,  but  it 
was  respectfully  intimated,  that  could  I  persuade  my  guards  and  muleteers  to 
accompany  me,  they  would  have  every  particle  of  skin  cut  from  their  backs 
with  thengs  of  bull's  hide.  There  was  no  resource  but  to  send  a  courier  to  the 
court,  and  quietly  await  an  answer,  which  I  did,  with  somewhat  of  the  feeling 
of  the  worthy  nephew  of  Gil  Perez,  when  he  found  himself  caught  in  the  cave. 
Eke  a  rat  in  a  trap. 

A  walk  through  the  town,  and  a  visit  to  the  towers  and  battlemeuts  of 
the  Kassbah,  sufficed  to  pass  the  fint  day.  A  ride  in  the  environs,  and  an  ex- 
imination  of  Sma  Hassan,  a  superb  square  tower,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
tbe  architaet  of  the  Geralda  of  Seville,  answered  for  the  second.    The  third 
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day  I  UBOMd  mjMlf  inaiiily  with  in  fniiminatkm  of  th«  town  of  Salao» 
through  my  pocket  telfleoope— the  dietanee  was  00  nnall  that  I  could  see 
ereiy  atone  of  the  towen»  matohioolated  with  etorki  neata,  and  every  cieyice  of 
the  dilapidated  eortaina  connecting  them.    Waa  it  fancy,  or  did  the  breeze 
really  waft  to  my  ean  a  fiunt  echo  of  the  million  eigha  and  groans,  that  yean 
past,  were  borne  upon  every  blaet  of  the  iea^nreeze  around  thoee  omel  walls? 
I  could  hardly  tell,  but  one  thing,  at  leaat,  I  made  sure  of,  and  that  waa,  that 
on  the  beach,  between  the  river  and  the  water  gate,  there  waa  any  quantity  of 
long-legged  bipeda,  of  the  enipe  genua— 4all  fellowa,  standing  a  foot  high,  at 
least,  without  counting  the  depth  of  their  tracks.   So  on  the  fourth  day  I  shoul- 
dered my  gun,  hired  a  boat,  and  had  myself  rowed  across  to  a  retired  spot, 
some  distance  below  the  ferry.    I  expected  sport,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  such  kind  of  sport.    It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
riiot  at  them,  they  were  so  tame.    No  sooner  would  I  succeed  in  raising  a  fel- 
low by  poking  him  up  with  the  muczle  of  my  gun,  than,  before  I  could  draw 
trigger  down  he  would  pop  right  at  my  feet,  with  an  air  as  much  as  to  say, 
wring  my  neck  if  yon  please,  but  don't  fire.    At  the  first  shot  all  Salee  was 
alive,  and  a  hundred  vagabonds  poked  their  dirty  noses  from  the  arches  of  the 
water  gate.    Before  they  could  reach  me,  I  picked  up  my  birds,  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  paddled  back  to  Rabat    When  all  was  quiet,  I  ventured  across 
again,  took  another  shot,  stirred  up  the  old  pirates'  neet,  bagged  my  bird,  and 
made  a  similar  retreat  This  interesting  operation  I  repeated  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  game  improving  each  time  in  shynesi,  and  pro- 
mising great  sport  in  a  day  or  two,  when  its  caution,  so  long  in  abeyance, 
riiould  have  become  thoroughly  aroused.    But  an  end  was  put  to  my  sporting 
calculations,  when,  upon  displaying  my  spoils  at  night,  I  found  that  my  worthy 
Jewish  host,  who  waa  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  law,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  and  that  he  would  not  even  permit  the  desecration  of  his  only 
stew  pan  by  the  blood  of  birds  that  had  not  been  slaughtered,  per  formam  the- 
ctogieam. 

The  resources  of  the  place,  thus  completely  exhausted,  the  fifth  day  hung 


heavy.  I  could  do  nothing  but  pace  up  and  down  the  narrow  precincts  of  the 
pared  courtyard ;  the  Baahaw  having  tent  me,  with  a  preeent  of  grapee  and 
figi,  an  intimation  that  I  had  better  not  expoM  myaelf  ao  mnch  on  the  loof  and 
iatbeatreeta,  least  aome  kief-emc^ng,  hathecheM-eatmg  belierer  ehonid,  in 
)m  delirinm,  take  it  into  hie  head  to  make  of  my  person  a  target  for  ball  prac- 
tice, and  thns  win  heaven  for  himself  by  lending  me  to  the  devil. 

«  Haven't  yon  a  book  of  any  khid?"  I  inquired  of  my  host,  Isaac  Ben- 
Aemole. 

**  Not  one ;  Rabbi  Yaoob  Benolile,  however,  has  several ;  I  will  go  down  to 
(he  Mfllah,  or  Jewi^  Quarter,  and  borrow  them  for  yon." 

"  Do  so.  If  he  hasn't  any  Spanirii  or  latin  books,  bring  an3rthing  that  ha 
has ;  Syriac,  Coptic,  anythhig.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  read  an  Egyptian  papyrus 
or  a  Runic  tombatone." 

Hie  worthy  representative  of  the  two  great  commercial  powers,  England 
lad  America,  started  off  on  his  errand;  but  in  a  moment  he  returned,  and  put- 
ting his  head  m  at  the  door,  exclaimed,  "  Manumritos,  tenor  ?*' 

**  Certainly,  manuscripts  or  printed  books ;  anything  to  read,"  I  replied. 
**  Well,  then,  sefior,  I  now  bethink  me  that  I  have  two  manuscripts  ;**  and 
drawing  aside  a  curtain  from  a  dark  recess,  Isaac  produced  from  a  dusty  shelf 
t  large  Imndle,  enveloped  m  a  firagment  of  an  old  Moorish  haick.  Upon  exami- 
nataoii  it  was  found  to  contain  two  stout  rolls  of  paper:  one  of  these,  with  a  very 
ancient  appearance,  and  fish-like  smell,  proved  to  be  the  log-book  of  a  Portu- 
guese mistico,  and  beddes  the  usual  notices  of  courses  and  winds,  contained 
several  accounts  current  with  the  crew  for  oil,  gariic,  salt  iwh,  and  Jew  bran- 
dy, with  frequent  memorandums  of  cargo,  custom  house  payments,  and  port 
diaigea.  The  other  was  a  much  cleaner,  and  newer  piece  of  writing,  in  a  cha- 
laeter  that  I  at  once  concluded  to  be  beyond  my  skill  to  decipher.  I  could  not 
even  conjecture,  with  confidence,  the  language.  It  clearly  was  not  Arabic  or 
Bebrew,  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  Tuaric  or  Shellock,  and  if  so,  I  could  pore 
owr  it  a  week,  and  be  none  the  wiser;  but  still  my  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the 
i;  there  was  a  fiuniliar  look  in  the  turn  of  some  of  the  letters  that  quiU 
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ftacinated  me.  The  writing  waa  in  a  very  fine  and  compact  hand,  it  was  divid- 
ed into  chaptere,  and  what  was  the  rooat  cnrioos  thing  about  it,  each  chapter 
waa  numbered  in  Roman  numerals.  Upon  questioning  Isaac,  he  informed  me 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  in  his  possession  about  a  year ;  that  it  had  been 
brou^t  to  him  by  a  Moor  from  Tafilet,  who  said  that  it  had  been  left  in  his 
charge  by  a  sick  man  who  had  arrived  with  the  last  caravan  from  the  desert, 
and  who  had  requested  him  to  bring  it  with  him,  and  give  it  to  any  of  the  com- 
mercial agents  of  Christian  couutries  he  should  meet  on  the  coast  At  first  Isaac 
had  felt  some  curiosity  in  relation  to  it,  and  had  shown  it  to  a  French  wool- 
dealer,  and  to  several  learned  rabbins,  all  of  whom  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
He  then  thought  of  sending  it  to  the  English  coiisul-geueral,  but  business  in- 
terfering, he  had  put  it  aside,  and  thus  it  had  remained  undisturbed  ever  since. 

I  was  about  closing  the  book  in  despair,  when,  upon  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  pages  I  saw,  in  parallel  columns,  the  English  alphabet,  and  the  correspond- 
ing eharucters  of  the  manuscript,  which  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  when  thus  in 
juxtaposition,  wore  nothing  more  or  less  than  Roman  letters,  with  the  conso- 
nants trinmied  down  and  condensed,  and  the  vowels  expressed  by  a  single  dot. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  and  delight,  to  find  upon  applying  this  key,  and  de- 
ciphering a  few  words,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  English.  After  a 
few  hours'  practice  I  found  that  I  could  read  the  cypher  quite  eutiiiy,  so  that,  ut 
the  end  of  five  days  I  had  read  and  re-read  the  whole  of  it.  i'ennission  now 
arriving  from  the  court  to  resume  my  journey,  I  bade  adieu  to  Rabat,  and  to 
the  worthy  Benshemole,  who  readily  couKeiited  to  my  taking  the  manuscript 
with  me. 

It  is  a  transcription  of  this  manuscript  that  I  now  send  you  for  your  opiniun. 
Is  it  worth  publishing?  as  for  me,  I  have  sometimes  hud  my  doubts  about  it,  al- 
though I  have  been,  and  am  now  deeply  interested  in  it,  but  then  I  am  fond  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  travels  and  adventures,  and  my  jud<rment  may  not  be 
sufficiently  discriminating.  Should  your  opinion  coincide  with  mine,  I  have  to 
request  that  you  will  take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  matter,  and  prefiare  it  for 
the  press,  with  such  corrections  and  emendations  as  may  si-eni  to  you  proper. 
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I  hare  the  atraost  confidence  in  yonr  literary  judgment,  and  beaidee,  the  work, 
written  aa  it  ia  by  a  medical  student,  and  containing  frequent  allusions  to  me- 
dical matters,  ahould  have  a  medical  editor.  I  entrust  the  alfair,  therefore, 
▼holly  to  you 

There  it  still  another  point,  in  relation  to  which  I  must  beg  your  opinion 
It  is  now,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  make,  about  five  years 
ance  the  manuscript  was  written.  Mr.  Romer  has  been  all  this  time  in  the 
interior  of  central  Africa,  and  if  he  is  alive,  and  has  at  all  prospered  in  his  plans, 
he  must  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Framazugda  far 
down  towards  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be 
well  that  all  consular  agents,  and  commanders  of  national  vessels  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  fact,  and  officially  required  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  inti- 
mations of  his  advent,  and  especially  for  any  letters  or  manuscripts  he  will 
most  probably  send  to  the  coast  in  the  hopes  of  their  falling  into  civilized  hands. 

Hoping  that  yon  may  find  the  manuscript  worthy  of  the  labor  of  preparing 
it  for  the  press, 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  Servant,  &«.  &c. 
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A  life  of  adventure  may  be  justly  considered  my  birth-right. 
Descended,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  from  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Nantucket,  and  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the 
Coffins,  the  Folgers,  the  Macys  and  the  Starbucks  of  tnat  adven- 
turous population,  it  would  seem  that  I  have  had  a  natural  right 
to  a  roving  cUsposition,  and  to  a  life  of  peril,  privation  and  vicissi- 
tude. Nearly  all  the  male  members  of  my  family,  for  several  gene- 
ratbns,  have  been  "  followers  of  the  sea."  Some  of  them  in  the 
calm  and  peaceful  employment  ci  the  merchant-service ;  othen, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  in  the  more  dangerous  pursuit  of 
the  ocean  monster. 

Whaling,  it  is  well  known,  has  been,  almost  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  country,  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"  the  Island."  All  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  it.  By 
it  were  bounded  the  hopes  of  the  young  and  the  memories  of  the 
old.  In  it  alone  could  the  highest  honors  be  won,  and  good  blows 
and  true  with  harpoon  and  lance  were  of  not  less  effect  in  winning 
the  regard  of  the  fair  and  the  respect  of  the  men,  than  the  most 
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trenchant  sworJ-cuts  of  gallant  knights  in  the  best  days  of  chivalry. 
It  was,  consequently,  pursued  with  an  ardor  and  an  enthusiasm 
that  penetrated  the  remotest,  wildest,  ice-bound  retreats  of  the  fly- 
ing cetacea,  and  which  has  served  to  associate  with  the  character  of 
a  Nantucket  whaler  the  idea  of  dauntless  bravery,  enduring  forti- 
tude, determined  energy,  industry  and  skill. 

In  such  a  pursuit,  the  most  thrilling  adventures  are  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  Ufe  :  and  the  traditions  of  my  family  aboimd  with 
stories  of  shipwreck  and  death,  and  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  "  from 
the  imminent  dangers  of  the  sea.  One  relative  was  wrecked  upon 
a  desert  island  of  the  Pacific,  and  supported  life  for  months  upon 
the  eggs  of  the  penguin.  Another — a  Macy — ^was  found  floating 
mpon  a  spar  three  days  after  his  ship  had  foundered  with  all  her 
crew.  Still  another  was  an  officer  of  a  ship  which  was  struck  and 
destroyed  by  an  infuriated  cackelot,  whether  by  accident  or  design 
remains  a  disputed  point  amongst  whalers. 

The  boats  of  the  ship  were  out  in  pursuit  of  a  "school"  of  whales, 
when  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck  perceived  an  enormous  ani- 
mal coming  down,  in  the  direction  on  which  the  vessel  was  stand- 
ing, with  fearful  rapidity.  It  was  apparent  that,  unless  the  ship's 
ooorse  was  changed,  in  an  instant  more  a  collision  would  take 
place ;  and  the  steersman  was  directed  to  put  the  helm  up,  in  or- 
der to  give  her  a  sheer  out  of  the  way, — but  it  was  too  late.  Her 
bows  had  fallen  oflf  but  a  point  or  two  when  the  whale  struck  her, 
*'  head  on,"  with  tremendous  force.  Recovering  from  their  aston- 
ishment, the  crew  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  injury  which  the 
ship  had  suffered.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  no  very  serious 
damage  had  been  sustained,  when  one  of  the  look-outs  appalled 
them  with  the  shout,  "  Here  she  comes  again !"  and  down  came 
the  whale  with  renewed  fury, — ^a  broad-sheet  of  white  foam  attest- 
ing the  rapidity  of  her  progress.  Again  she  struck  the  ill-fated 
Tessel  in  nearly  the  same  place— just  forward  of  the  fore  chains. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  ship  was  materially  injured.  Signals 
were  made  for  the  boats  to  return ;   they  came  alongside,  and  as 
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the  Tessel  was  beginning  to  settle  rapidly  by  the  head,  prorisioiis 
and  instruments  were  put  into  them.  In  a  few  hours  she  went 
down,  and  her  crew  in  three  boats  were  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tast  Pacific.  Only  one  of  the  three,  after  tossing  months  upon 
the  ocean,  and  enduring  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  land. 

Another  member  of  my  family  was  the  identical  boat-steerer  of 
whom  an  anecdote  has  been  often  told,  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
teristic coolness  of  the  Yankee  whaler.  The  boat  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  once  knocked  several  feet  into  the  air  by  a  blow  from 
the  tail  of  a  fish  to  which  it  was  fast.  Upon  coming  down  he  fell 
into  the  whale's  mouth,  and  the  teeth  of  the  animal  closed  upon 
his  leg.  After  being  in  this  terrible  position  for  some  time,  he  fras 
released,  picked  up  by  another  boat  and  carried  on  board,  where, 
while  preparations  were  making  to  amputate  his  crushed  limb,  he 
was  asked  "  what  he  thought  of  while  in  the  whale's  month  t" 
With  the  utmost  sang  froid  and  simplicity,  he  replied,  "  Why,  I 
tbooght  she  would  yield  about  sixty  barrels  !" 

Bat  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  anecdotes, 
of  which  I  could  relate  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  I  mention  a  few 
here,  only  to  illustrate  my  hereditary  claims  to  a  life  of  adventure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact — one  which  I  believe  to  be  well  established 
— 4liat  not  only  are  physical  and  intellectual  qualities  communicat- 
ed firom  parents  to  children,  but  also  many  of  those  mental  habi- 
tudes and  modes  of  thought  which  are  stamped  upon  our  minds 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live.  We  are  impressed  from 
our  eariiest  existence,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  community^ 
and  cnir  mental  and  moral  constitutions  are  modified  by  the  in- 
loeoce  of  that  spirit  upon  the  generations  immediately  preceding 
IB.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  for  instance,  youths  were  not  only 
educated  into  gallant  and  courteous  knights,  but  they  were  also 
bora  with  a  natural  predisposition  to  what  were  then  esteemed 
knightly  qualities,  accomplishments  and  vices.  They  were  bora 
with  the  chivalric  idk)6yncrasy. 
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In  the  third  year  of  the  war  of  our  reyolution,  it  was  resolved 
by  some  enterprising  citizens  of  Boston  to  fit  out  an  armed  vesseL 
as  well  for  harassing  the  enemy  and  cutting  off  their  supplies,  as 
in  the  expectation  of  prize-money.  With  this  object  a  fine  large 
clipper-brig  was  built,  after  the  then  most  approved  models  of  na- 
val architecture.  Elspecial  reference  was  had  to  speed  in  her  con- 
struction, but  she  was  also  furnished  with  a  battery  of  fourteen 
guns,  which  rendered  her  fully  a  match  for  many  of  the  light 
cruisers  with  whom  she  was  most  hkely  to  fall  in.  Encouraged  by 
success  in  previous  attempts,  a  crew  of  an  himdred  and  thirty  men 
was  easily  found,  and  my  paternal  grandfather  was  appointed  to 
the  conmiand.  He  sailed  from  Boston  harbor,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  qualities  of  his  crew  and  craft,  and  in  his  own  capacity  to  rea- 
^se  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  friends  and  the  public, — but 
from  that  moment  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  him.  The  brig 
was  never  spoken  or  seen,  and  no  clue  was  ever  afforded  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  fate. 

His  wife,  with  an  infant  son,  was  thus  left  in  a  state  of  the 
most  cruel  widowhood.  In  genenil,  where  death  severs  the  ties 
of  affection,  the  shock,  however  violent,  is  soon  mitigated  in  its 
force  by  the  soothing  hand  of  time.  The  very  x>ertainty  of  the 
blow  which  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, prevents  the  fountain  of  the  affections  from  being  con- 
stantly stirred  up  by  false  hopes,  and  allows  the  storm  of  grief  to 
subside  into  a  mild  and  melancholy  calm.  But  where  all  is  uncer- 
tam  who,  can  paint  the  pangs  of  ardent  and  confiding  love — the 
terrible  forebodings — ^the  anxious  looking  for  glad  tidings — the 
heart-sickenings  of  contmued  disappointment — ^the  agitating  daily 
•truggle  between  the  fond  wife's  hopes  and  fears.  It  was  several 
years  before  the  conviction  of  her  loss  was  forced  upon  my  grand- 
mother's mind.  When  every  one  else  had  given  up  all  idea'  of  his 
being  still  alive,  and  his  fate  had  almost  ceased  to  be  alluded  to  in 
conversation,  she  continued  to  expect  his  return.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  she  found  some  solace  in  her  son,  who  grew  apace  in 
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bennty  and  in  strength,  evincing  from  the  first  an  ardent  diflpoeition 
for  the  sea.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  control  this 
inehnation,  or  prevent  its  gratification,  amidst  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  his  mother,  who  had  naturally  conceived 
a  dread  of  the  robber  waves,  had  less  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the 
proposal  of  an  uncle  residing  in  Boston,  who  offered  to  take  him 
into  his  family  and  educate  him  for  a  mercantile  life.  She  httle 
thought,  that  the  very  precaution  she  was  adopting  was  to  prove 
an  introduction  to  the  kind  of  life  which  she  feared. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  my  father,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
active  and  athletic  lad,  was  sent  to  Boston.  His  uncle  to  whose 
care  he  was  consigned  was  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  temper,  and 
he  soon  manifested  a  disposition  to  make  the  life  of  his  nephew 
as  slavish  and  uncomfortable  as  he  could.  But  he  knew  not  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Before  six  months 
▼ere  over,  my  father,  finding  that  it  was  all  hard  work,  bad  fare, 
brutal  treatment  and  no  "schooling,"  resolved  to  Uike  his  des- 
tinies into  his  own  hand,  and  tying  up  a  few  books  and  clothes  in 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  he  applied  on  boiird  several  vessels  that 
were  getting  ready  to  sail,  for  a  berth.  None  of  the  captains, 
however,  would,  owing  to  his  youth  and  to  his  refusal  to  give  any 
czpUmati<Mi  as  to  his  friends  and  family,  listen  to  him,  and  he  was 
aboot  giving  up  in  despair,  when  a  large  Indiaman  commenced 
hauling  into  the  stream.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  getting 
ready  he  made  his  way  on  board  unnoticed,  and  slipping  down  into 
the  calMn,  he  secreted  himself  in  a  state-room,  in  which  was  tem- 
poraiily  stowed  a  pile  of  spare  sails.  Every  thing  was  ready  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  the  sails  loosened  and  sheeted  home,  and  with  square 
ysrds  the  ship  was  running  off  right  merrily  before  a  whole  top- 
sail breeze. 

The  next  morning,  long  after  the  land  had  sunk  from  sight 
below  the  horiason,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  commenced 
orerhaoling  the  sails  beneath  which  the  young  adventurer  was 
uragly  ensconced  :  he  and  his  bundle  were  of  course  discoveted 
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and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  shrewd  captain,  who  soon 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  made  no  small  acquisition  m  his  un- 
known passenger,  and  orders  were  given  for  his  formal  installa- 
tion into  the  office  of  cabin-boy,  with  a  promise  of  regular  wages 
and  good  ship's  fare.  It  was  not  long  before  his  activity,  courage 
and  good  humor  made  him  the  favorite  of  both  officers  and  crew 
and  his  company  was  equally  acceptable  in  the  forecastle  and 
cabin.  The  officers  all  eagerly  assisted  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
navigation,  and  were  never  tired  of  answering  the  questions  of  his 
inquisitive  mind,  while  the  sailors  vied  with  each  other  in  initiating 
him  into  all  the  mysteries  of  worming,  serving,  knotting  and 
splicing. 

Arrived  at  the  port  to  which  they  were  destined,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  enclosing  a  Portuguese  gold  piece,  the  amount  of  his 
wages,  and  apprising  her  of  his  determination  never  again  to  see 
her  until  he  should  be  in  command  of  a  ship.  He  accompanied 
the  same  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  pepper  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Genoa  he  shipped  on  board  a  brig  bound  to  the  coast  of  Chili ; 
made  several  voyages  to  and  from  his  country,  carefully  saving  all 
his  wages,  and  sending  them  to  his  mother,  and  serving  in  every 
capacity  from  foremost  hand  up  to  first  mate,  until,  on  his  twentieth 
birthday,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  Neptune, 
a  fine  Indiaman  from  the  port  of  New- York.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  visit  his  mother,  who  although  apprised  of  all  his 
movements,  had  not  seen  him  for  eleven  years.  He  left  her,  a  boy, 
—he  returned — ^the  realization  of  all  her  hopes — a  man  respected 
for  probity,  energy,  enterprise,  and  all  those  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  true-hearted  seaman.  Can  any  one  imagine  a  more 
blissful  moment  than  when  the  widowed  mother  pressed  to  her 
heart  her  gallant  stalwart  sailor  boy. 


CHAPTER    II. 

A  comprehenaiye  Britiih  blockade^ — Specie  accumulated  at  Vera  Cruz. — ^The 
writer's  father  diq»atched  in  a  fiut-aailing  achoooer  for  iU — ^Night  encounter 
with  a  British  vtmeL — Getting  into  the  midst  of  an  E2nglish  squadron,  and 
getting  out  again. 

The  deeds  of  our  naval  officers  are  emblazoned  on  the  page  of 
history, — the  memory  of  their  triumphs  preserved  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen,  but  the  feats  of  our  commercial  marine,  the  gal- 
lantry, courage  and  skill  of  its  officers,  however  strikingly  evinced, 
pass  unrecorded  and  unknown. 

It  was  a  few  years  previous  to  our  last  war,  that  the  giant 
strifes  of  christian  Europe  raged  the  fiercest.  The  flood  of  battle 
roUed  then  its  reddest  tide,  desolating  the  fair  fields  of  civilized 
man,  and  tinting  with  its  sanguinary  hue  the  waves  of  every  sea. 
Then  was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  which  the  two 
great  bell^rants  vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
justioe,  and  which  reduced  our  growing  commerce  to  a  precarious 
straggle  with  national  buccaneers.  Paper  blockades,  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan decrees,  and  orders  in  council,  furnished  excuses  for  all  kinds 
of  insults  and  piracies,  and  embarrassed  our  communication  with 
more  than  half  the  ports  of  the  globe. 

Among  other  places  thus  interdicted  to  us,  was  the  port  of 
Vem  Cruz,  which,  as  a  Spanish  possession,  was  included  in  the 
eomprehensive  blockade  of  all  the  coasts  of  France  and  her  allies, 
by  Ei^land.  This  place,  then,  as  now,  snstamed  important  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States,  which  were  for  a  time  in- 
terrupted ;  and  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  had  accumulated  there,  the  exportation  of 
which  bad  been  prevented  by  the  strict  watch  kept  up  by  British 
At  last,  however,  its  want  began  to  be  8eveTe\y  te\l.  l&x- 
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tensive  commercial  transactions,  which  had  this  blockaded  specie 
for  a  basis,  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  resolved  by  those  most  in- 
terested, to  attempt  getting  it,  at  all  hazards.  For  this  purpose  a 
clipper  schooner  was  expressly  constructed;  and  a  commander 
being  required,  combining  activity  and  prudence,  my  father  was 
selected.  His  good  luck  was  proverbial,  having  never  cost  the  un- 
derwriters a  dollar, — and  good  luck,  it  is  well  understood,  in  a 
seaman's  life  is  generally  but  another  name  for  good  conduct.  His 
own  maxim  was,  that  there  is  no  accident  happening  at  sea,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  either  prudence  or  skill.  Does  a 
squall  strike  a  ship  unexpectedly ! — there  has  not  been  a  proper 
look  out  Is  there  a  spar  lost ! — the  rigging  is  bad,  or  badly  set 
up,  or  the  spar  was  defective,  or  the  sail  had  not  been  reduced  in 
time.  Is  a  ship  uneasy  in  a  heavy  sea-way ! — Her  stowage  is  bad; 
or,  does  she  find  hers(;lf  in  dangerous  proximity  to  hmd,  or  an  ice- 
berg !  — the  reckoning  is  bad,  or  the  lead  and  the  thermometer  have 
been  neglected. 

In  going  out  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  her  first  voyage,  the  schooner 
was  overhauled  by  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and  carried  into  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence,  as  a  prize ;  but  as  there  were  no  circumstan- 
ces to  justify  her  capture  the  courts  were  compelled  to  set  her 
fi-ee.  Without  further  adventure  she  arrived  off  the  port,  and  show- 
ing her  speed  to  an  English  frigate  upon  the  station,  eiisily  slipped 
in.  The  ofiicers  of  the  frigate,  knowing  the  object  for  which  she 
had  come,  and  confiding  in  the  speed  of  their  ship,  were  not  un- 
willing to  entice  such  a  prize  to  sea,  but  it  was  sevend  weeks  before 
an  opportunity,  that  was  thought  available,  occurred.  At  length, 
getting  under  weigh  late  in  the  evening  the  schooner  run  boldly 
out  into  the  offing,  without  passing  near  enough  to  see  any  Eng- 
lishman, and  without  its  being  suspected  that  any  one  saw  her. 
For  several  days  she  ploughed  her  way  before  a  good  stiff  breeze 
until  the  fifth,  which  closed  with  the  usual  order  to  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  to  "  take  a  good  look  around  the  hoiizon  for  sails,**  and 
the  response  "that  nothing  was  in  sight.'*     In  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  while  lying  awake  in  his  berth,  the  captain  fancied  that  he 
beard  the  swasth  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  a  sliip,  and  start- 
ing instantly  to  the  deck,  there  was  to  be  perceived  the  hull  and 
Bpars  of  a  large  vessel,  not  twenty  yards  off,  on  the  weather  bow. 
The  watch  of  the  frigate,  as  she  proved  to  be,  were  equally  sleepy, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  schooner  had  not  been  discovered.  Blow- 
ing out  the  binnacle  lights,  and  putting  the  helm  down,  the  schoo- 
ner was  directed  across  the  ship*s  wake ;  buj;  at  the  moment  when 
right  astern,  the  flapping  of  a  sail  or  the  cracking  of  a  block 
aroused  the  watch  of  the  frigate,  and  a  hoarse  hail  of  **  Ship,  ahoy ! 
what  craft  is  that  ?''  thundered  from  the  lofty  quarter,  right  down 
ap<Hi  the  schooner's  deck. 

To  this  question  no  answer  was  returned,  and  it  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  a  peremptory  order  to  "  Heave  to." 

"  Heave  to !  or  111  fire  into  you." 

Still  no  answer.  The  ship  was  now  all  alive.  The  drums  beat 
to  quarters,  battle  lanterns  were  lighted,  carronades  cast  loose, 
pointed  and  fired,  but  with  an  aim  so  imcertain  that,  although  seve- 
ral shot  struck  tlie  schooner,  no  material  damage  was  done,  while 
the  chances  each  instant  diminished  as  she  rapidly  stretched  out  in- 
to die  pitchy  darkness  to  windward.  In  a  few  minutes  the  carron- 
ade  shot  feU  short,  when  the  frigate's  gun-deck  ports  were  opened 
and  a  shower  of  iron  started  from  the  muzzles  of  her  long  thirty- 
twos  ; — ^but  it  was  too  late — ^the  chase  was  safe,  and  the  dangerous 
adventure  at  an  end. 

The  result  of  this  voyage  led  to  several  others,  all  equally  suc- 
cessfol,  but  aboimding  in  similar  adventures  and  narrow  escapes. 
In  the  last  and  most  important,  from  the  amoimt  of  specie  involved, 
the  Tigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  came  near  being  rewarded  with 
a  splendid  prize.  It  was  just  at  the  break  of  day,  when  my  father,  tir- 
ed oat  with  the  watchings  of  an  anxious  night,  had  retired  to  his  berth, 
that  the  unwelcome  announcement  of  "  Sail  ho  !*'  broke  upon  his  ear. 

"Where  away?"  he  shouted  up  the  companion-way,  to  Mr. 
Jones,  the  first  mate,  who  was  ofl&oer  of  the  watch. 


"Right  off  on  the  weather  quarter,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  does  she  look  like?" 

"  A  large  square-rigged  vessel,  sir,  with  every  thing  set  that 
can  draw,  from  royals,  down.     She  looks  like  a  man-of-war." 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  deck  with  his  glass,  and  there,  plainly 
to  be  perceived  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  morning,  was  a  large  ship, 
five  or  six  miles  to  windward.  Dropping  the  glass  from  his  eye, 
after  a  momentary  sun'ey,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  is  mighty  suspicious." 

"  Suspicious  !  there  is  no  suspicion  about  it, — ^that  is  an  English 
frigate,  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face, — ^the  very  fellow  that  has 
chased  us  so  often." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Mr. 
Jones, — "  you  see  she  has  got  the  identical  brown  fore-top-gallant- 
sail.     She  is  coming  along  like  a  race-horse." 

"  Ay,  she's  got  a  fresh  breath  of  wind ;  we  shall  get  it  in  a  mo- 
ment more,  when  I  hope  the  Atalanta  (the  name  of  the  schooner) 
will  show  a  little  of  her  usual  activity." 

"  Never  doubt,  sir,  the  old  girl  can  show  her  heel  to  any  thing 
in  his  majesty's  service,  and  we  have  tried  this  fellow  too  often  not  to 
know  his  rate.  To  be  sure,  if  we  were  up  there  to  windward,  close 
hauled,  it  would  be  a  little  more  easy,  but  as  it  is  she  can  do  it 
without  straining." 

"  Yes,  she  can  do  it  easily  enough,  any  away,  and  as  we  have 
headed  up  long  enough  to  be  clear  of  the  reef  now,  we  will  hy 
our  course.  Ease  off  the  sheets,  and  set  the  squaresail !  We  can 
afford  to  indulge  that  fellow  in  his  humor  for  studding-sails." 

The  Atalanta  fell  off  before  the  wind,  bringing  the  frigate  nearly 
astern, — a  point  of  sailing  in  which  square-rigged  vessels  generally 
have  the  advantage,  but  of  no  use  in  the  present  case,  as  the 
schooner  had  the  unusual  quality  for  vessels  of  her  class,  of  sailing 
as  well  before  the  wind  as  close-hauled.  In  this  way  they  continued 
for  some  time,  the  Atalanta  rapidly  increasing  the  distance  from  the 
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frigate,  when  a  sail  to  the  leeward,  and  ahead,  was  announced.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  was  ascertained  that  she,  too,  was  a  man-of-war. 
Orders  were  given  to  hrace  up,  bringing  the  schooner  into  her 
original  position,  with  the  wind  a-beam ;  the  new  vessel  to  leeward ; 
and  the  frigate  to  windward,  and  a  Uttle  astern. 

"  Sail,  ho  !*'  shouted  a  look-out,  for  the  third  time. 

"  What,  another !  Where  away  ?" 

"  Dead  ahead !" 

"  This  is  somethmg  more  than  we  bargamed  for,  Mr.  Jones." 

"Ay,  sir,  this  is  coming  thicker  and  faster,  and  considerably 
more  of  it.  If  that  chap  ahead  is  a  Johnny  Bull,  with  his  teeth  cut, 
we  shall  be  in  a  regular  fix." 

"  Well,  a  fix  it  is,  then,"  said  the  captain,  with  his  glass  to  hia 
eye ;  "  he's  an  Englishman,  and  there's  at  least  three  rows  of  teeth 
beneath  that  mass  of  spars." 

The  sun  was  now  fairly  up  above  the  horizon,  dispersing,  by  his 
warmth,  a  slight  haze  which  had  obscured  objects  at  a  distance,  and 
disclosing  two  more  sail,  one  on  the  starboard  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow. 

We  are  in  a  nest  of  'em,  by  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Jones?" 

A  regular  trap,  sir,  and  I  think  the  sooner  we  turn  tail  and  try 
iQ  creep  out  the  way  we  got  m,  the  better. 

"  We  never  could  do  it — ^these  two  chaps  could  rub  us  to  chips 
between  the  muzzles  of  their  gims,  without  firing  a  shot." 

"  Well,  then,  captain,  I'm  really  afraid  that  it  is  a  gone  case 
with  us.  Oh !  if  we  were  only  up  there,  (pointing  to  windward,) 
we  should  be  safe  enough." 

••  WeD,  we  must  get  there." 

**  It  is  impossible,  sir." 

**  Impossible  or  not,  we  must  try, — ^they  can't  do  more  than 
onk  us.  Take  in  the  gaft-topsiuls !  Haul  aft  the  sheets  I  Lufif !  Luff 
vf !  Let  her  come  to  it  as  close  as  she  will  lie !" 

In  an  inrtant  the  schooner  bad  altered  her  course,  liesadxQg  u^ 
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to  tn«  wind  in  a  direction  obliquely  across  the  bows  of  the  rapidlj 
advancing  frigate. 

'*  There,  well  all  that !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  taking  the  wheel 
into  his  own  hands,  ''now  men,  go  below,  all  of  you!  we  shall 
catch  a  grist  or  two  of  grape,  and  you  may  as  well  keep  imder 
cover  as  much  as  you  can." 

The  two  vessels  were  now  rapidly  approaching  each  other,  the  fri- 
gate steadily  pursuing  her  course,  apparently  confident  that  the  prize 
was  within  her  grasp ;  wliile  the  Atalanta,  with  the  luff  of  her  foresail 
shivering,  was,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  sailor,  **  eating  into 
the  wind  "  at  a  rate  which  put  all  the  calculations  of  her  pursuer  at 
fault.  Soon  she  was  nearly  athwart  the  fore-foot  of  the  frigate,  and 
within  musket  shot. 

A  flash  from  the  bow-port,  and  a  twenty-four  pound  shot 
dashed  up  a  cloud  of  foam  directly  beneath  the  schooner's  bows. 
In  an  instant,  another,  evidently  aimed  at  her,  passed  a  few  feet 
astern ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  frigate  braced  sharp  up  and  let 
fly  all  the  guns  she  could  bring  to  bear.  This  manoeuvre  lessened 
her  headway,  and  before  she  could  repeat  the  discharge  the 
schooner  had  got  so  far  up  to  windward  as  to  be  out  of  range  of 
her  lee-broadside. 

Although  unable  to  hold  her  wind  with  the  schooner,  and 
rapidly  fallmg  off  to  leward,  the  frigate  advanced  through  the 
water  with  a  velocity  that  soon  brought  her  close-to  *on  the  lee- 
quarter  of  the  Atalanta.  Falling  off  a  little,  which,  while  it  made 
her  lose  ground,  enabled  her  to  open  her  weather  broadside,  she 
sent  forth  a  storm  of  shot,  which,  at  first,  hurtled  harmlessly  over 
the  little  craft.  Again  and  again  it  came,  but  with  better  wm,  en- 
veloping her  in  a  shower  of  grape,  riddUng  her  sails — which  were 
fortunately,  new  and  strong — and  tearing  the  splinters  from  her 
bulwarks,  masts  and  booms ;  but  still  not  an  essential  rope  was  cut, 
or  a  spar  materially  injured,  while  each  instant  the  distance 
between  the  two  vessels  was  increasing. 

^'  Ton  are  liit  T'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones  to  the  captain,  observ- 
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^g  bis  left  hand  drop  from  tlie  whe^  sbattared  bj  a  gnpe-flhot 

" Ready  about!"  was  tbe  only  reply,  shoated  in  a  tone  whicb 
iraugbt  tbe  sailori  instantly  to  the  deck.  **  In  a  minute  more  we 
ihall  be  witbm  shooting  distance  of  the  other  fellow,  ahead.*' 

'*  Down  with  the  helm,  Mr.  Jones !" 

"Hebn'sa-leer 

Tbe  jib-sheetB  were  loosened,  and  the  schooner  came  up,  foro- 
tsaebing  when  in  the  very  eye  of  the  wind,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
oar  miles  the  hour,  and  then  falling  off  upon  the  other  tack,  in  a 
Erection  contrary  to  that  the  frigate  was  pursuing.  Following  the 
aaunple,  tbe  frigate  also  tacked  ;  but  it  took  her  much  longer,  and 
vben  she  came  round  and  gathered  the  headway  she  bad  lost,  tha 
ktaknta  was  more  than  a  mile  off,  hugging  the  wind  with  a  cloeo- 
lesB  and  tenacity  peculiar  to  fore-and-aft  clippers,  and  chopping 
ler  way  up  to  windward,  after  a  fashion  which  would  have  ran- 
Uared  pursuit  by  any  square-rigged  vessel  perfectly  useless. 

A  shot  from  the  frigate's  bow-chaser  sunk,  its  force  quite  speoty 
i  few  feet  astern. 

*' Hurrah !"  shouted  the  mate,  unaUe  any  longer  to  control  the 
feat-up  exdtement  <^  tbe  chase. 

"  Hurrah  T'  and  swinging  his  cap  round  his  head,  be  gave  it  a 
hie  over  the  lee  quarter. 

M  Hunab  T'  echoed  tbe  crew,  with  responsive  enthusiasm,  and 
the  monkeys  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  sailor  and  bis 
,  they  followed  the  example  ci  their  officer,  and  in  an  instant 
i  tarpaulins  wero  floating  in  the  wake  astern.  Whether  the 
h^iahman  fished  any  of  them  up  as  he  came  by,  is  not  known, 
m  ai  any  rate,  it  was  his  only  chance  for  a  prise.  At  daybreak  tiie 
est  moniing  tbe  frigate  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  tiie 
AooDor,  and  cargo,  without  any  farther  adventure^  arrived  in 
rfely  at  New-York. 

As  nay  be  supposed,  my  fathef  received  the  c^mgratdatkna 
■d  i^probation  of  bis  employers,  comprising  several  of  the  richest 
,  bankers,  and  agents  for  foreign  hauaea.  A  nun  oC  mA- 
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ney  was  votod  to  him,  with  a  piece  of  plute,  and  inducements  w^e 
held  out  to  him  by  one  who  was  piincipally  interested,  and  who 
had  become  a  laz^  landholder  in  the  wilderness  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New-York,  to  go  on  there  and  settle.  The  in- 
ducements were  too  strong  to  resist,  especially  when  coupled  with 
lihe  persuasions  of  one  to  wliom  he  had  determined  to  unite  him- 
aelf,  and  who,  although  a  native  of  the  same  little  sandy,  ocean-girt 
iale,  had  imbibed  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  sea.  Marryingp 
he  took  my  mother,  who  objected  only  to  those  adventures  she 
oould  not  share,  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  commenced 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  first  vessels  employed  in  the  lucra- 
tive trade  between  the  flourishing  village  of  O ,  and  the  porta 

of  Lake  Ontario. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Thb  birthpltee  of  the  writer. — ^Ancient  ruizuu — Eariy  physical  educatioiL — ^FfaH 
fpmg  away  to  achodl^ — Characteriatic  adventure  on  the  road. 

The  viDage  of  O is  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence 

of  a  small  stream  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
towns  of  our  new  country,  it  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  romantic 
associations  and  historical  remains.  Upon  a  point  of  land  across 
the  affluent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  opposite  the  viUage,  stood  the 
nuns  of  on  old  French  trading  house  and  fort ;  one  of  the  chain  oi 
posts  which  the  first  masters  of  Canada  undertook  to  establish  from 
Montreal  to  fort  Duquesne.  It  consisted  of  four  square  buildings, 
erected  upon  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram,  and  connected  by  a 
onrtain  or  wall  of  twelve  or  fturteen  feet  in  height.  -Slightly  con- 
itmcted  as  a  defence  merely  against  musketry,  or  the  arrows  of 
Ae  Jndiaofly  it  was  illy  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time.     Its 
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enimbling  walls,  however,  were  the  scenes  of  authentic  tradition 
and  romantic  Htorv.  To  me  they  furnished  the  richest  food  for  the 
imagination,  and  more  than  one  glorious  castle  in  the  air  waa  raised 
while  seated  upon  the  fallen  stones  of  that  dilipidated  pile.  To  me 
they  supplied  the  phice  of  tlie  broken  arches  and  moss-covered 
relics  of  the  ancient  abbey,  or  the  ivynTOwncd  towers  of  the  feudal 
castle.  They  were  the  birth-j)lace  and  school  of  my  ardent  and 
excited  fancy ;  and  as  such  I  shall  always  recollect  them  with  more 
reverence  and  respect  than  I  could  feel  now  in  looking  upon  the 
proudest  monuments  of  the  long-since-mighty  dead. 

The  death  of  my  father,  when  I  was  but  eight  years  old,  freeing 
me  from  a  good  deal  of  that  salutary  parental  restraint  which  a 
fiitber  only  can  exercise,  my  adventurous  disposition  rapidly  deve- 
loped itself,  and  with  it  the  physiciil  capacities  and  energies  best 
adapted  to  tliat  constitution  of  mind.  Even  when  quite  a  hoiy  I 
had  achieved  no  mconsidcrable  fame  as  a  wrestler,  jumper,  swim- 
mer and  marksman.  At  school,  although  f:u*  from  industrious  or 
attentive,  I  acquired  a  respectable  standing,  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing "  smart  enough,  if  I  would  only  apply  myself ;"  but  out  of 
ichool  my  supremacy  was  universally  acknowledged.  No  one 
ccnild  run  faster,  swim  further,  send  a  rifle  or  pistol  bullet  with 
surer  aim,  or  was  more  expert  at  boyish  mechanical  contrivances. 
Even  at  some  exercises  which  are  not  generally  practised  by  boys 
in  the  country,  such  as  fencing,  I  became  quite  a  proficient.  A  de- 
serter from  the  Canadian  garrison,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
who  had  at  one  time  of  his  life  acted  as  a  kind  of  maitre  d'armcM 
of  a  ship  of  war,  gave  me  my  first  lessons.  Under  his  instructions 
I  made  such  prepress,  that  when,  some  time  afterwards,  a  travelling 
French  dancuig-master,  who  was  also  a  master  of  the  weapon,  came 
into  the  village,  his  admiration  was  so  much  excited  that  we  be- 
came the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  every  spare  moment  that 
we  had  we  spent  with  the  foils  in  nand. 

But  although  enjoying  the  practice  of  all  gymnastic  sports, 
and  priding  myself  not  a  little  upon  my  victories  and  succ«HKa, 
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Ihey  were  &r  from  being  my  only  amusement  or  occupation ;  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  reading  soon  exhausted  the  scanty  libraries  of 
the  village,  and  could  only  be  gratified  by  reperusals,  untQ  many 
books  were  gotten  almost  by  heart.  Buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
•ombre  forest,  or  floating  upon  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  on  a  raft  of 
my  own  construction,  or  seated  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  trading 
llouse  I  have  mentioned ;  tales,  travels,  plays,  poetry  and  history 
were  swallowed  indiscriminately  with  the  most  comprehensive  avi- 
dity. All  came  alike  to  me,  and  were  believed  alike.  I  knew  that 
many  people  looked  upon  certain  books  as  fictions.  I  could  only 
wonder  at  such  scepticism.  Were  there  not  kings  and  princes,  and 
beautiful  ladies  in  the  world?  Then  there  must  be  dragons, 
griffons  and  enchanted  castles.  The  evidence  was  the  same  for 
both.  I  knew  that  the  Seven  Champions  once  flourished,  each  one 
in  propria  persona,  and  that  some  of  their  relations  were  still  left 
in  the  world.  I  knew  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  veritable  per- 
Kmage ;  no  imaginary  amplification  of  a  common-place  Scotchman, 
but  a  true  bona  fiit  fellow,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  Alexander 
Selkirk  than  I  had.  Even  Jack  the  Giant  Killer — if  any  boy  had 
dared  to  doubt,  in  my  presence,  his  bodily  existence,  that  boy  would 
have  been  flogged.  At  length  this  mania,  for  it  amounted  to  that» 
reached  its  crisis.  A  copy  of  Don  Quixote  fell  in  my  way.  The 
pleasure — the  excitement,  as  I  read,  amounted  to  agony.  There 
was  nothmg  ludicrous  in  any  of  the  Dons  adventures.  Taking 
windmills  for  giants,  was  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  but  then  the  wind- 
mills themselves  were  worthy  opponents.  I  longed  to  attack  a 
windmill.  I  had  a  perfectly  clear  conviction,  that,  if  I  could  once 
fatriy  chaige  a  windmill,  I  should  overthrow  it  and  compel  it  to  re- 
■ome  its  Urue  shape,  that  of  some  gigantic  magician.  Unfortunately 
the  only  windmill  in  the  neighborhood  was  one  with  wings  that 
moved  horizontally,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The 
tallest  knight  that  ever  bestrode  a  charger  of  sixteen  hands  could 
not  have  touched  the  lower  edge  of  them  with  the  point  of  his 
The  windmill  was  safe,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  some- 
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tiung  like  contempt  tor  the  grt*4a  cowardly  whirligig,  that,  coiifidiiy 
in  iU  secure  elevation,  steemed  to  mock  my  ambition.  The  excite- 
ment of  my  mind  continued  to  increase.  My  brain  became  as  full 
of  absurd  conceits  as  the  old  Don's.  I  could  not  sleep,  lost  my  ap- 
petite, grew  pale  and  emaciated,  and  in  fact  was  on  the  very  vei^ 
of  settled  insanity. 

My  mother,  justly  alarmed,  resolved  upon  change  of  scene  fov 
me,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  principal  aca- 
diemy  of  the  county,  situated  in  the  pleasant  village  of  P  > 
ftbont  thirty  miles  from  O . 

The  day  after  my  fourteenth  birthday  I  started  upon  the  jour* 
ney.  I  have  since  wandered  amid  the  most  dreary  wilds  of  tht 
Afiiean  Continent,  I  have  crossed  the  Saharah,  have  encountered 
its  arid  sands  and  its  poisonous  simoon,  its  desolate  rocks  and  its 
remorseless  robbers ;  but  all  can  never  efface  the  remembrance  of 
that  fint  going  forth  from  home.  Never  as  yet  had  I  been  a  day 
from  beneath  my  mother's  eye.  Never  for  a  day  had  I  lacked  th# 
CQUKbusness  of  her  watchful  anxiety,  or  the  efficacy  of  her  blesd- 
ing.  Wild,  wayward,  self-willed,  and  often  utterly  reckless  of  her 
wishes  or  commands,  I  yet  loved  her  with  the  intensest  affection. 
The  parting  was  hard,  although  the  crotchets  of  Don  Quixote 
romuDg  through  my  head,  very  much  blunted  my  sense  of  its 
pangs. 

"  Jonathan,"  said  my  mother,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  confe- 
TCDoe,  **  I  have  packed  your  trunk  with  every  thing  that  I  can  think 
neoenary.  If  any  thing  is  wanting,  why  the  distance  is  really  short* 
although  it  seems  so  long,  and  I  can  easily  send  it  to  you.  You 
will  find  in  <Hie  comer  your  Bible.  Don*t  forget  it,  Jouatlian.  You 
my  you  like  the  old  Testament  best,  with  its  battles  and  sieges. 
WeD,  that's  a  boy's  taste.  Read  the  old  Testament  then,  and  per- 
baps  some  day  you  will  learn  to  psefer  the  new.  And  by  the  Bible^ 
Jonathan,  yon  will  find  a  small  purse ;  I  made  it  many  years  ago. 
It  ffpn^JMtM  a  gold  coin,  the  first  which  your  father  earned,  nnd  i^eni 
to  Ui  mother  4B9  a  testlmoajr  of  bk  succeas  and  his  fiYiaV  cv^uieok- 
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trance.  He  was  then,  you  know,  several  years  younger  than  you 
arc.  Keep  it  carefully,  it  is  a  true  talisman  of  more  efficacy  than 
ever  fairy  bestowed  upon  any  of  your  favorite  knights,  and — and— 
Jonathan — " 

My  mother's  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears  again  filled  her  eyes. 

"What?  dearest  mother,"  I  exclaimed,  throwing  my  arms 
around  her  neck. 

"You  win  find,"  she  continued,  composing  herself  with  an 
effort,  "  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  your  trunk  a  garment  dif- 
ferent from  your  other  linen,  which  might  puzzle  you  to  understand 
the  use  of.  You  are  going  far  from  me,  Jonathan,  among  strangers. 
If  you  are  sick  I  shall  come  to  you — but  then — ^many  accidents 
may  happen,  you  are  so  venturous,  Jonathan,  you  may  get  thrown 
from  a  horse,  or  drowned — " 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  that's  impossible,  did'nt  I  break  Jem.  Smith's 
eolt  after  he  had  killed  the  circus-rider,  and  nobody  else  would 

mount  him,  and  can't  I  swim  four  times  across  the  O ,  and 

that's  more  than  a  mile." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  every  one  says  that  you  are  the  best  rider  and 
Bwimmer  in  the  village,  but  you  are  also  the  boldest,  and  you  run 
great  risks.  You  have  promised  me  to  be  cautious  for  my  sake,  but 
accidents,  as  I  have  said,  may  happen  to  any  one,  and  I  have 
thought  proper  to  make  you  a — a — " 

"Shroud!  mother." 

"Why,  no,  not  exactly  a  shroud,  but  something  that  will 
answer  as  a  grave  dress.  God  save  you,  my  son,  from  requiring 
the  use  of  it !" 

Was  ever  maternal  consideration  carried  farther  ?  I  might  die 
among  strangers,  and  be  buried  carelessly,  without  proper  grave 
clothes !  Cotton,  even  tow  cloth,  might  have  answered  for  the  living 
body,  but  nothing  but  the  finest  linen  comported  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  dead  !  For  years  I  ciurried  that  garment  at  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk.  Somi^how,  it  became  known  to  my  schoolmates,  and  at  first 
wms  a  source  of  conaiderable  ridicule,  but  I  soon  contrived  to  flog 
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them  all  mto  a  proper  appreciation  of  mj  mother's  forethought  and 
care.  As  the  reader  may  perhaps  think  with  them,  and  as  I  haTe 
neither  the  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  correct  his  or  her  opinion 
in  the  same  way,  I  can  only  say  that  my  mother  was  from  Nantuck- 
et, and  they  are  all  queer  people  there. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  I  left  home,  under  the  parti- 
cular  charge  of  a  careful  and  respectable  teamster,  who  was  going 

to  P with  a  sleigh-load  of  salt.     It  was  just  after  a  heavy  fall 

of  snow,  and  the  narrow  track,  imperfectly  broken,  was  bounded  by 
immense  banks  of  snow,  almost  as  high  as  our  heads,  as  we  were 
seated  on  the  front  and  only  seat  of  the  long,  low,  open  sleigh.  On 
other  side  stretched  the  interminable  forest,  its  leafless  branches 
loaded  with  icy  crystals,  and  glittering  in  the  struggling  sunbeams 
as  brilliantly  as  the  gemmed  trees  in  the  cavern  of  Aladin.  Here  and 
there,  at  the  distance  apart,  sometimes  of  several  miles,  would  be 
seen  the  small  clearing  surrounding  the  solitary  log  house  of  some 
enterprising  settler.  Covered  by  the  unvarying  carpet  of  white, 
through  which  peeped  the  unpicturesque  stumps;  they  were  fjEor 
from  presenting  a  very  cheerful  appearance, — ^they  served,  like  the 
slight  breaks  sometimes  in  a  firmament  of  storm  clouds,  to  reveal — 
not  relieve — ^the  surrounding  sternness  and  gloom. 

For  several  miles  after  leaving  the  village  we  rode  along  in  per- 
fect alenoe,  my  companion  occasionally  eyeing  me  with  a  curious 
look,  and  evidently  making  preparations  for  openmg  a  conversation. 
To  sereral  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  road,  <fec.  I  made 
DO  answer ;  my  mind  was  filled  with  too  many  contending  emo- 
tions for  speech. 

"  I  say,  SOTny,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  evidently  determined  to 
eome  to  the  point  at  once  with  the  moody  boy  at  his  side,  "  I  say, 
sonny,  joa  don't  seem  to  like  leaving  home  for  the  first  time. 
WeD,  well,  nobody  does.  I  didn't.  I  was  the  homesickest  fellow 
onoe,  you  ever  did  see,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are, 
top***  And  then  he  went  on  to  give  me  a  long  account  of  his  first 
joomey,  to  all  of  whksh  I  made  no  reply.    I  wns  indignant  siLYMfKn^ 
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called  sonnj.     I  was  indignaiit  at  being  addressed  at  all — at  1 

my  confused  meditations  inteirupted — and  each  moment  I  grew 

more  and  more  provoked. 

"  Come,  come,  why  don*t  you  talk  a  little  ?  it  will  do  you  good. 
Well/'  after  a  pause,  "  they  say  that  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  and  I 
really  beliere  they're  right  I've  heard  tell  some  curious  stories 
about  you.  They  say  that  you  knocked  old  Clark,  the  schoofanas- 
ter,  oflf  his  chair,  with  the  broomstick,  because  you  thought  that 
you  was  St.  George,  and  that  he  was  a  dragon  going  to  eat  ap  a 
little  boy.  How  was  that,  was  that  so  ?  Come,  tell  us  the  stoiy. 
Some  thinks  you  was  cracked,  but  I  guess  old  Clark's  head  wai 
the  most  cracked  in  that  affair."  And  then  followed  a  long  and 
hearty  laugh  at  his  own  wit. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer, — so,  putting  my  foot  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sleigh,  and  exerting  that  agility  which,  a  little  later,  has  Kiitm 
enabled  me,  with  one  running-jump,  to  clear  nearly  twenty-two  feel 
of  ground,  I  gave  a  spring  entirely  over  the  perpendicular  snow- 
bank, and  landed  nearly  up  to  my  neck  in  the  roadside  ditch.  By 
drawing  down  my  head  I  was  completely  concealed  for  a  while 
from  the  astonished  teamster.  He  checked  his  horses,  stretched 
himself  up  in  his  sleigh,  and  looked  around  with  a  countenanos 
irresistably  ludicrous,  from  amaiement  and  fear. 

"  Soh !  whow !"  to  his  restive  horses.  "  Whow !  I  tell  you. — 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  Good  Lord !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Dear  me  1 
where  on  airth  is  he  ?  Whoa  !  I  tell  you.  Damation !  Whoa! 
dam  your  skins! — Jonathan!'*  I  looked  up  and  saw  his  comical 
phiz  above  the  snowbank.  The  spirit  of  fun  revived.  After  some 
little  parley  I  made  my  way  through  the  snow  and  took  my  seat 
m  the  sleigh,  heartily  enjoying  both  his  fnght  and  his  satisfaction  at 
recovering  a  part  of  his  load,  for  the  safe  arrival  of  which  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  held  responsible.  I  could  not  retain  01  feelings 
against  the  honest  man  any  longer,  and  we  chatted  and  laughed* 
at  first  with  some  little  reserve  on  his  part,  but  on  overturning  in 
jfetting  out  of  the  road  for  the  mail,  I  assisted  him  in  righting  hii 
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deigb,  and  reetoring  its  load  with  bo  much  activity,  strength  and 
good  will,  that  I  qxute  won  his  heart.  *'  Good  bye,  sonny,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  landed  me  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  I  had 
been  consigned,  "  Good  bye ;  if  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you,  joit 
let  me  know,  for — a — ^for  you're  not  such  a  darned  fool  as  thej 
say  you  are." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


School  Life^ — Boyiih  Adventuroo. 


It  would  be  a  w^^  of  time  and  space  to  give  all  the  little  ad* 
ipcntures  and  incidents  of  my  academic  course  of  four  years.  With 
bat  little  exertion  I  continued  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in 
mj  classes,  at  the  same  time  that  I  acquired,  by  a  desultory  and 
eztensive  course  of  reading,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  fre- 
quently gave  me  many  advantages  over  my  more  industrious  and  re- 
gular schoolmates.  It  was  often  a  wonder  how  I  knew  so  much  upon 
the  most  recimdite  and  out-of-the-way  subjects,  when  I  was  seldom 
seen  to  study,  and  devoted  so  much  of  my  time  to  fishing,  gunning, 
and  gymnastic  sports. 

Ab  in  all  small  towns  where  academic  institutions  are  situated* 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  sometimes  downright 
01  feeling  between  the  students  and  the  youths  of  the  village,  occa- 
aonally  displaying  itself  in  serious  and  even  dangerous  battles,  but 
most  generally  in  the  more  harmless,  but  not  less  exciting  trials  of 
activity  and  skill.  On  fourths  of  July,  training  days,  and  other  oc- 
casionSy  young  men  from  the  country  around,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  would  come  for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  the 
ebampionship  in  these  contests,  in  which,  as  the  leader  of  the 
aehool,  I  soon  became  conspicuous.  Was  there  a  game  at  cricket 
or  baae  ball  to  be  phjred,  my  name  headed  the  &t  of  tiit^  a\)Jl<^Vii^. 

2* 
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Whs  some  foot-race  or  leaping-match  to  be  contested,  I  was  the 
academic  champion.  Did  some  burly  wrestler  from  a  neighboring 
Tillage  want  the  ''  conceit "  taken  out  of  him,  either  at  back-hold, 
ttde-hold,  or  arms-end,  I  was  the  one  to  do  it ;  or  if  I  could  not  do 
it,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  no  one  else  could.  With  my  pistol,  at 
fifteen  paces,  I  could  drill  a  mark  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  at  every 
shot,  and  with  the  rifle  it  was  universally  concluded  by  all  the  get- 
ters-up  of  turkey  shootmg  matches,  that  it  would  never  do  to  put 
the  birds  up  for  me  at  twenty  rods,  for  a  shilling  a  shot.  I  dwell 
upon  these  qualities,  not  so  much  from  the  pride  that  I  took  in 
them,  as  from  the  service  that  they  have  since  rendered  me,  in 
situations  where  nothing  but  a  quick  eye,  practised  hand  and  agile 
foot  could  have  saved  me.  I  say,  not  so  much  from  the  pride  that 
I  took  in  them,  but  why  pride,  and  a  pretty  good  share  of  it,  too, 
is  not  allowable,  I  cannot  understand.  Formerly,  merely  animal 
strength  was  held  in  the  greatest  repute ;  but  since,  in  modem  days, 
the  intellectual,  as  a  source  of  power,  has  been  gaining  so  much 
upon  the  physical,  that  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
unnecessarily  and  unjustly  decried,  and  its  proper  cultivation  ne- 
glected. The  physical  powers  are  as  much  the  gift  of  God — in  all 
situations  their  highest  development  is  serviceable,  and  in  some 
cases  essential,  and  even  by  a  happy  relation  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  intellectual  qualities  are  dependent  upon  it.  Fortimately, 
our  boys,  particularly  those  who  have  the  ad\'antage  of  a  countzy 
life,  educate,  to  some  extent,  their  physique  for  themselves.  Fu- 
ture generations  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
gymnastics  taught  as  a  science,  and  the  highest  development  given 
to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  ' 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  was  free  from 
the  faults  incident  to  youth.  A  perfect  character  may  read  very 
well  m  fictions,  but  would  at  once  appear  improbable  and  out  of 
place  in  a  plain  and  simple  autobiography  of  a  real  personage. 
Rousseau,  I  recollect,  in  his  confessions  draws  ratlier  a  dark  picture 
of  his  early  character,  and  honestly  allows  that  he  was  a  liar,  a 
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thief,  and  given  to  a  variety  ot  bo\  ^li  evil  practict^s.  1  ran  hardly 
Admit  that  I  was  as  bad  as  the  sentimental  Frenchman.  Although 
I  had  in  the  abstract  no  very  great  regard  for  the  truth,  yet,  a  cur* 
tain  boldness  and  recklessness  of  character  saved  me  from  being  much 
of  a  liar ;  a  good  share  of  generosity  kept  me  from  those  vices 
which  result  from  selfishness ;  but  if  robbing  hen's  nests,  cornfields, 
orchards  and  melon  grounds,  be  stealing,  we  were  all  thieves,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate. 

Upon  my  first  arrival  at  the  school  this  kind  of  robbery  was 
earned  on  in  a  small  way ;  there  was  nothing  dignified  and  grand 
enough  about  it  to  suit  my  notions.  I  soon  reformed  tlie  system, 
made  it  much  more  comprehensive,  and  organized  a  band,  which 
became  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  whole  country  round,  particularly 
to  those  who  had  a  reputation  for  stinginess,  or  who,  too  incau- 
tiously boasted  of  their  watch  and  ward.  If  a  fm-mer  was  heard  to 
threaten  the  unknown  depredators  with  his  gun  or  dogs  if  they 
dared  to  visit  his  grounds,  he  was  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  a  desolat- 
ing nocturnal  foray,  or  if  too  strict  a  watch  was  kept  up  at  night,  the 
day-time  would  be  selected,  when  the  men  were  away  from  home. 
Upon  a  signal  given,  a  dozen  boys  disguised,  who  had  been  lying 
perdu  perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours,  would  jump  his  fences, 
each  one  with  a  hirge  bag,  and  rapidly  collecting  the  fruit,  make 
off  amid  the  screams  of  the  women  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
Tanbh  with  the  plunder  in  the  most  mysterious  manner  in  the 
neighboring  wood.  In  a  short  time  some  of  the  gang  would  per- 
haps saunter  back  to  the  same  house,  and  with  the  most  innocent 
air  ask  the  enraged  women  for  a  cup  of  butter  milk,  or  a  draught 
from  the  well. 

Things  went  on  this  way  for  a  long  time,  defying  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  authorities,  both  in  and  out  of  the  academy, 
either  for  prei-ention  or  detection.  But  at  length  the  vigor  with 
which  the  depredations  were  committed  began  to  flag,  partly  from 
the  novelty  and  spirit-stirring  adventurousness  of  our  forays  wear- 
ing off,  partly  from  our  growth  in  years  putting  us  above  and  be- 
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jond  the  8eduetk»s  which  led  to  them ;  but  prindpaUy  from  iont 
eurious  and  mysterious  circumstances,  which  probably  have  not  been 
explained  to  this  day,  in  as  much  m  I  alone  could  have  fumiahed 
the  key. 

AU  the  members  of  the  gang,  of  which  I  was  the  acknowledged 
chief,  occupied  rooms  upon  the  second  story  of  a  long  range  of 
buildings,  forming  the  dormitories  of  the  academy.  As  much  of 
the  fruit  captured  in  our  ruthless  raids  was  far  from  having  arrived 
■t  maturity,  it  was  the  custom  to  expose  it  to  the  sunshine  upon 
the  ledges  of  the  windows.  After  a  while  it  was  observed  that 
fruit  thus  exposed  disappeared  very  mysteriously.  At  first  it 
was  attributed  to  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  or  to  fellow- 
students.  Every  possible  precanticm  was  taken.  The  doors  were 
carefully  locked  upon  going  to  recitation,  or  the  play-ground ;  still 
the  fruit,  of  whatever  kind,  continued  to  disappear  after  a  fiEuhion 
which,  had  we  been  superstitioua,  might  have  been  considered  a 
supernatural  retribution  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  acquired. 
The  subject  at  last  created  quite  an  excitement.  Numberless  plans 
for  detecting  the  thieves  were  proposed  and  adoptc^d.  The  strictest 
watch  was  kept  up.  A  committee  selected  by  myself  was  frequently 
stationed  so  as  to  guard  the  doors  wliile  the  rest  of  the  students 
were  assembled  at  the  ball  or  wrestling  grounds.  No  one  could 
be  seen  entering  the  rooms,  and  yet,  during  the  watch  the  fnui 
which  had  been  previously  counted  and  exposed  would  be  carried 
off.  Sometimes  we  watched  the  windows,  and  once,  upon  a  holiday, 
a  party,  of  which  I  was  one,  lay  secreted  in  a  grove  of  trees,  with 
a  spy-glass  directed  against  our  room  windows  for  five  or  six  hours. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  watch  was  broken  up  some  of 
the  rooms  were  robbed.  The  utmost  confusion  and  exdtement 
prevailed.  Who  could  be  suspected?  How  could  it  be  done? 
Things  grew  more  and  more  serious ;  anything  left  upon  the  sills  of 
the  windows  was  liable  to  disappear.  One  lost  an  old  Vii*gil,  an- 
other a  Horace ;  two  or  three  pillows,  which  had  been  thrust  out  U> 
air,  were  missing;  even  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  a  feather- 
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bed,  for  it  was  found  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  window  with  a 
hrge  rent  in  it. 

The  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  school  at  length  became  m- 
terested,  and  almost  every  one  was  suspected  in  turn,  except  mj- 
•df.  It  was  onirerBally  conceded,  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  mysterious  ai&ir.  But  if  they  could  have  seen  me  step  from 
the  window  of  a  closet  opening  from  my  room,  and  grasping  the 
fightning-rod,  tmceod  with  the  rapidity  almost  of  a  flash  of  the  fluid 
for  which  it  was  designed,  they  would  have  got  upon  a  clue  by 
which  the  whole  mptery  might  have  been  easily  unravelled.  Ar- 
rived at  the  roof,  the  access  to  which  was  generally  cut  off  to  the 
students  by  lock  and  key,  I  could  creep  along  behind  a  heavy  bal- 
histrade  without  any  danger  of  being  perceived  from  below.  By 
attaching  to  the  end  of  a  long  reed  a  couple  of  liirge  straightened 
fish-hooks,  I  had  contrived  to  make  a  very  effectual  harpoon,  with 
which,  by  leaning  over  the  gutter,  I  could  easily  reach  the  windows 
below.  My  impunity  consisted  in  the  thorough  knowledge  uf  aU 
the  movements  of  my  companions,  and  of  their  plans  for  detecting 
the  thief.  In  the  night  I  would  again  mount  to  the  roof,  load  my- 
self with  my  prey,  and  descending,  bury  it  in  the  woods.  Return- 
ing, I  would  have  to  mount  the  lightning  rod  to  my  room,  and 
wtwBjs  SO  noiselessly  and  adroitly,  that  out  of  fifty  instances  at 
ksst^  I  never  once  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  my  own  chum. 

It  was  wonderful,  the  perseverance,  patience  and  energy  with 
irindl  I  devoted  myself  to  this  interesting  employment,  and  as  it 
BOW  seems  to  me,  without  any  inducements.  When  I  look  back 
«pOB  an  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  fully  understand  them.  I  con 
cotf  laugh  sometimes  at  the  ridiculous  figure  that  I  must  often  have 
eat,  had  tiliere  been  spectators,  when  creeping  up  and  down  the 
Gghtiuiig-rod  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  perhaps  in  a  pelting  rain, 
without  clothes  and  with  a  large  bag  tied  round  my  neck.  Of  my 
feefingSy  although  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  I  have  but  an 
JiMV^Mt*^  kiea ;  of  my  motives  I  have  not  the  slightest  conception. 
It  eonld  Dot  have  been  acquisitiveness,  for  I  could  not  use  or  ^r%- 
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serve  my  spoils.  It  could  not  have  been  the  mere  vanity  and  am* 
bition  of  the  school  hero,  for  that  could  have  been  gratified  only  bj 
publicity,  and  I  recollect  distinctly,  that  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  demanding  for  my  performances  the  applause  which  they 
would  certainly  have  received.  No,  it  was  probably  nothing  but 
adventurousness  and  secretiveness  combined  with  exuberant  physi- 
cal energy,  which  thus  found  a  vent,  added  to  which,  perhaps,  wai 
the  pleasure  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  secret  which  created  so 
much  excitement,  or  in  other  words,  the  pride  of  superior  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    V. 


A  Revival. — School  broken  up. — ^Wandering!  and  reflections  in  the  wood» 
— Joe  Downs,  the  trapper. — An  Indian  killed  with  a  ramrod. — Ar- 
rangements for  an  expedition  into  the  wilderness. — A  letter  from  ths 
writer's  mother. 

A  re\-i\Til  of  religion,  as  it  was  called,  at  last  put  an  ehd  to  my 
academic  course ;  in  fact,  it  came  pretty  near  putting  an  end  to  the 
academy  itself.  It  had  simultaneously  broken  out  in  each  of  the 
three  churches  into  which  the  town  was  divided,  the  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists and  Presbyterians,  and  gradually  included  the  members  of 
our  own  school  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  It  spread 
itself  like  an  epidemic,  and  seemed  to  be  governed  by  similar  laws. 
Riipidly  increasing  in  violence  as  it  adv^anced,  it  attacked  all  classes, 
but  evinced  particular  power  over  the  very  young,  the  very  aged 
and  the  very  vicious.  No  rcxival  in  that  section  of  country  had 
ever  been  more  completes  or  had  been  more  stn)ngly  characterized 
by  enthusiastic  ze«il  and  intense,  wild,  passionate  excitement;  and 
none,  I  may  say,  supp<>sing  it  to  have  been  at  fir^t  the  true  spirit 
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]^od  stizring  up  the  apathetic  consciences  of  men,  was  ever 
s  thoroughly  perverted  from  its  proper  ends,  or  marked  by 
9  disgnstmg  scenes  of  mtemperance  and  fanaticism,  or  followed 
k  more  complete  and  striking  reaction. 

[n  a  short  time,  out  of  u  hundred  and  eighty  scholars,  male 
female,  but  five  remamed  "  unconverted."  The  school  was  en- 
Y  broken  up,  all  recitations  and  studies  wcro  neglected.     Every 

went  and  came  as  he  pleased;  teachers  and  pupils  wero  all 
busy  with  the  concerns  of  the  soul  to  heed  the  duties  of  the 
id,  with   the  exception  of  our  venerable  president,  who  was 

the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  had  set  himself 
dly  and  strongly  against  what  his  good  sense  led  him  to  pro- 
oee  an  unhealthy,  if  not  an  unholy  excitement.  He  predicted 
,  much  evil  would  come  of  it,  and  endeavored  to  moderate  the 
ammatory  zeal  of  his  flock ;  but  in  vain.  He  could  not  with- 
d  the  overwhelming  and  impetuous  tide  of  public  opinion.  A 
ily  cultivated  mind,  refined  taste,  gentle  manners  and  undoubted 
y  served  not  to  save  him  from  contumely  and  insult.  Rampant 
oIb  prayed  for  him  even  in  his  own  church  as  a  blind  leader,  a 
k  brother,  an  agent  of  the  devil:  while  he,  finding  that  he 
Id  not  repress  or  divert  the  storm,  calmly  awaited  its  subsi- 
M^  knowing  that  with  the  return  of  reason  would  roturn  the 
Hooe  of  his  character  and  his  counsels. 
Fkom  an  quarters  of  the  academic  buildings,  and  at  all  times  of 
dsy  ud  night,  could  be  heard  the  sounds  of  prayer.  Protracted 
tings  now  commenced,  one  of  which  lasted  without  the  slight- 
intermission  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  it  was  even 
med  to  continue  it  longer,  in  the  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
ntinguished  preacher,  who  was  famous  for  his  vigor,  fluency, 
■pirit-stirring  influence  in  prayer.  All  kinds  of  curious  strata- 
■  were  resorted  to  by  the  adroit  leaders  of  these  meetings  to 
Wf  the  feelings  of  the  unregenerate.  Every  one  was  prayed 
ta  fnD  ooDgregatkm  by  name,  and  frequently  eflfective  allusions 
ie  to  age,  ntoatkm,  connections,  and  prospects.    little  cbMxcii 
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with  plaintive  voices  would  sometimes  be  selected  for  this  purpoe^ 
and  sometimes  girls  grown  to  womanhood,  with  whom  the 
was  supposed  to  be  a  little  aux  petits  soins.  In  this  way  our  I 
of  five  lost  very  unexpectedly  one  of  its  members,  and  the  uncoi- 
Terted  were  thus  reduced  to  four,  with  the  old  President  at  their 
head. 

At  this  time  most  of  my  hours  were  spent  in  the  woods,  eithtf 
fishing,  reading,  or  percliance,  dreaming.  Often  stretched  at  length 
upon  the  sunny  bank  of  the  most  beautiful  trout  stream  in  the 
world,  or  seated  upon  some  prostrate  giant  of  the  forest,  I  have 
turned  with  shuddering  and  loathing  from  the  sight  and  sounds  of 
the  distant  village,  and  have  felt  borne  to  my  innermost  soul  the 
conviction  that  cant  and  rant  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  true 
worship  of  God.  How  soft,  and  low,  and  calm,  yet  deep  and  foil 
of  meaning  and  power  are  the  hymns  sung  to  HLs  praise  in  the  great 
temple  of  nature.  How  varied  too !  How  infinitely  expressive ! 
Listen  to  the  hot  sunbeams  striidng  upon  the  thick  pendant  foliage, 
to  the  soft  sighing  of  the  million  leaves,  as,  disturbed  by  the  fitful 
breeze,  they  twist  and  wriggle  themselves  back  to  stillness  and  rest 
Listen  to  the  low  hum  of  the  lazy  insects ;  to  the  hesitating  twitter 
of  the  sleepy  birds,  or  to  the  occasional  sullen  sluggish  plash  of  some 
trout,  who  has  been  lured  from  his  siesta  by  the  temptation  of  a 
careless  fly.  The  blended  whole  makes  music — ^low,  mclanchofy 
music — ^the  most  saddening  music — ^it  speaks  of  life,  health,  vigor; 
but  of  life,  health,  vigor,  doomed  to  decay.  It  is  prophetic  in  its 
tones;  the  deepest  well-springs  of  the  soul  are  stirred,  gently,  sadly* 
but  not  unpleasantly,  as  the  foreboding  notes  rise,  and  swell,  and 
fall.  Anon,  the  tempest  comes,  the  majestic  clouds  speak  to  each 
other  and  to  earth  in  the  deep  voices  of  the  pealing  thunder; 
the  sturdy  woods  re-echo,  and  prolong  the  crasliing  sounds;  tiie 
wind  sweeps  through  the  foliage  with  a  hollow  rushing,  as  if  a 
myriad  viewless  spirits  were  flapping  their  pinions  and  career- 
ing before  it — ^the  big  drops  fall  with  leaden  sound  upon  the  leavei. 
Does  not  the  whole  make  the  wildest,  sublimest  harmony  ?    There 
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;  dknud  or  gloomy  in  it ;  it  is  sternly  joyous ;  it  speaks  of 
i  might;  but  it  speaks  too  in  solenm  and  majestic  tones, — 
I  or  canting— <tf  a  power  above,  and  beyond  mere  droop- 
leeaying  nature.  Stand  forth,  and  enjoy  it !  Quail  not  I 
r  brow  to  the  storm — ^look  with  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
s  flash — ^listen  to  the  awfiil  chorus  and  feel  alike  the  in- 
Gk)d  and  the  greatness  of  the  soul. 
torm  has  passed — the  moistened  foliage  rustles  in  the  breese ; 
a  different  tone— a  tone  of  pure  gladness,  the  msects  beat 
th  their  tiny  wings  to  a  more  joyful  measure ;  the  birds  sing 
lithely;  the  trout  spring  actively  from  the  placid  li^e, 
the  sparkling  circles  with  a  soimd  of  merriment  and  glee. 
Booy  IB  of  nature  revived,  restored.  It  speaks  of  hope  and 
e — It  presages  hnmortality.  But  how  easy,  natural  and 
lom  deep,  and  strong,  and  heart-pervading  in  that  very 
88  and  quiet!  Ah!  in  all  that  infinite  variety  of  praise, 
er,  and  thanksgiving,  you  can  discover  noUiing  like  rani 

18  with  such  thoughts  in  my  head  that,  early  one  beau- 
ning,  I  was  ranging  the  woods,  gun  in  hand,  occasionally 

to  listen  for  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  or  the  coo- 
16  wild  pigeon.   The  peculiar  sounds  of  the  former  struck 

ear ;  I  took  aim — ^fired,  and  was  reloading  my  rifle,  when 
md  hearty  salutation  rang  through  the  trees. 
k>!    Mr.  Jonathan,    good    morning.     How   are    you?" 
i  the  stranger,  picking  up  the  partridge  as  he  advanced 
me.     "That's  a  capital  shot  of  your&--a  first  rate  shot; 

at  least,  and  head  taken  off  as  clean  as  a  whistle.*' 
apeaker  was  old  Joe  Downs,  well  known  as  an  expert 
md  hunter;  and  as  generally  liked  as  he  was  known. 
M  nothing  rough  or  outr^  in  his  appearance  or  style  of 
taon;  none  of  the  half-horse  and  half-alligator  characteris- 
mlly  attributed  to  the  woodsmen  of  the  south  and  west. 

eoaM  be  more  simple  or  respectable  than  his  air  and 
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looks;  80  much  so,  that  more  than  once,  Joe  had  been  taken  far 
a  country  parson.  UIb  ostensible  home  was  in  the  village,  M 
his  real  home  was  in  the  woods,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  being 
spent  in  expeditions  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Rackett  and  Gnai 
^Rivers,  in  the  dense  and  perfectly  uninhabited  wilderness  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New- York,  known  as  Johm  Brown's 
tract.  A  few  beaver  yet  lingered  round  their  old  favorite  haunts  on 
the  numerous  beautiful  little  bikes,  which,  hke  dimples  here  and 
there,  lighted  up  the  face  of  nature  with  smiles,  and  relieved  the 
stem  solitude  of  the  woods.  They  were,  however,  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  attract  the  hunter,  who  found  more  profitable  employ- 
ment in  trapping  the  musk-rat,  or  in  killing  deer  for  their  bYool 
Even  at  these  pursuits  but  very  few  whites  were  engaged,  the 
most  of  the  hunters  being  Indians,  of  the  St.  Regis  nation,  or 
from  some  Canadian  tribes,  who,  once  a  year,  made  an  excursion  op 
the  Rackett  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  returned  with  their 
spoils  to  their  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Joe  had  frequently  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  in  one 
of  his  expeditions ;  and  circumstances  now  seemed  to  favor  the 
plan. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  now,"  he  exclaimed,  as  we  took  oar 
seats  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  "  1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  yoa 
can't  do  nothing  here.  There's  no  decent  game  within  ten  milei 
of  us.  The  psalm-singing,  and  praising  the  Lord  has  knocked 
all  business  in  the  head,  and  broke  up  the  Academy;  so  you  haint  no 
school  to  go  to;  well,  you  won't  pray,  you  can't  study,  and  you  can't 
hunt;  so  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  staying  here.  No,  go  along  with 
me  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  I'll  show  you  some  sport  that  would 
even  make  that  tamal  old  scoundrel.  Deacon  Zeb,  stop  his  snuffle,  and 
haw-haw  right  out  like  a  decent  white  man.  What  do  you  say  to  t 
wolf !  Pooh !  they  are  not  worth  the  powder  and  shot,  unless  you  can 
shoot  two  at  a  time.  But  what  do  you  say  to  a  bear  or  two ;  real  old 
fellows,  that  will  take  hnlf  a  dozen  balls  in  the  body  and  still  make  a 
JvspectuUe  fight]    Why,  I'll  do  still  better  by  you  than  that:  if 
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I  don't  pot  Toa  right  along-side  of  the  biggest  catamount  you  ever 
hflttd  tell  of,  my  name  amt  Joe.  I  will,  'pon  my  word.  You  shall 
stand  i%fat  under  the  tree,  and  take  him  in  the  eye  just  as  he 
IB  about  to  spring  upon  you.  There's  nothing  better  for  the  nerves. 
It  kiiid  of  braces  than  up,  and  you  feel  always  afterwards  just  as 
though  you  could  shoot  the  deviL" 
"But,  Joe!—" 

"Oh,  there's  no  but  about  it.  If  you  don't  kill  him  dead, 
m  just  stand  one  side  and  won't  say  a  word,  and  you  can  take 
it  out — £ur  play — ^with  hatchet  and  knife.  'Pon  my  word  you 
shall  have  a  chance  to  kill  a  catamount,  if  you  can't  *8tir  for 
three  weeks  afterwards." 

Joe's  promises  were  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  There  were 
no  studies,  or  recitations;  and  vacation,  when  I  was  to  return 
hooie,  would  take  place  in  about  a  month ;  giving  me  just  time 
enough  for  the  excursion. 

"When  shall  we  start?"    I  demanded. 
**  Oh,  to-m<XTOw  or  next  day  if  you're  a  mind  to.    I've  got  my 
old  bark-canoe  all  nicely  patched  up,  and  my  rat-traps  all  fixed.   You 
just  get  a  couple  of  blankets  and  your  shooting  and  fishing  fixings 
all  in  order,  and  mind  and  bring  along  a  strong  pickerel  line.     I'll 
ihow  you  a  pond  up  there  where  the  youngest  infants  of  a  genteel 
pickerel's  fiunily  weigh  at  least  three  pounds." 
"Shan  we  have  any  company?"  I  inquired. 
"  No,  not  a  white  face  within  forty  miles  of  us.     There'll  be 
plenty  of  red-skina — ^half  a  dozen  canoes  went  up  the  river  yesterday, 
but  they  ain't  of  no  account.     They  are  a  poor,  lying,  cheating, 
stealing  set  of  vagabonds.   There  isn't  one  of  them  that  I'd  trust 
within  a  mile  of  my  camp." 

"But  don't  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  them ?" 

"  Why,  no,  not  what  you  may  call  real  down  right  difficulty. 

We  used  to  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  now,  although  they'll 

inurder   you  if  they  get   a  chance   for  a   pack   of  skins,  they 

don't  vally  a  scaJy?.    No — since  I  Baiahed  off  one  of  ihe  VAgg^ 
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iooundrels  in  the  whole  St.  Regis  nation,  I  haint  been  trodbli 

"How  wad  that?" 

"Why,  ril  tell  you:  you  see  it  was  way  towards  Tap| 
Lake.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  I  was  sooi 
round,  when  I  happened  to  make  a  circumbendibus,  and  t 
across  my  own  tract,  and  there  1  saw  the  marks  of  an  Indi 
foot  right  on  my  trail.  Think's  I,  that  is  land  of  queer; 
fellow  must  have  been  following  me ;  howsomever,  I'll  try  him 
make  sure ;  so  I  made  another  large  circle,  and  again  stniek 
own  track,  and  there  was  the  tamal  Indian's  foot  again.  Sa 
this  won't  do ;  I  must  find  out  what  this  customer  wants,  and 
he'll  have  it.  So  I  stopped  short,  and  soon  got  sight  of  him 
knew  that  I  saw  him,  so  he  came  along  up  in  the  most  fitia 
manner  you  can  think.  But  I  didn't  like  his  looks,  he  ww  i 
gether  too  darned  glad  to  see  me.  He  had  no  gun,  but  ka 
an  almighty  long-handled  tomahawk,  and  a  lot  of  skins  aod 
traps.  Thinks  I,  may  be,  old  fellow,  your  gun  has  burst,  or  jo 
pawned  it  for  rum,  and  you  can't  raise  sldns  enough  to  redesi 
and  you  want  mine,  and  perhaps  you'll  get  it" 

"  At  last  I  grew  kind  of  nervous ;  I  knew  the  fellow  wi 
hatchet  me  if  I  gave  him  a  chance,  and  yet  I  didn't  want  to  ai 
him  right  down  just  on  suspicion.  But  I  thought,  if  I  let  ham 
my  throat  first,  it  would  be  too  late  to  shoot  him  afterwards.  I 
concluded  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  give  him  a  chanei 
play  his  hand ;  and,  if  it  so  be,  he'd  lead  the  wrong  card,  wi 
should  have  a  right  to  take  the  trick.  Just  then  at  the  right  l 
a  partridge  fiew  into  a  clump  that  stood  five  or  six  rods  off.  I 
kind  of  'noeuvred  round  a  little.  I  drew  out  my  ramrod  as  if  to 
whether  the  btill  in  my  rifle  was  well  down,  but  instead  of  retwi 
it  again,  1  kept  it  in  my  hand,  and  without  letting  the  vagabond 
me,  I  got  out  a  handful  of  powder.  I  then  sauntered  ol 
the  bush,  shot  the  partridge,  and  in  an  instant  ptissed  my  hand  * 
the  munle  of  my  rifle,  and  dropped  the  powder  in.  I  pit 
ap  the  bird,  and  then  just  took  and  run  my  ramrod  right  d 
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Dpon  the  powder.  Now  he  thought  was  his  chance  before  I  loaded 
mv  gun  again.  He  came  towards  me  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand. 
1  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  act  wicked,  and  begjm  to  back  off; 
he  still  came  on.  I  lowered  my  rifle  and  told  him  to  keep  away. 
He  raised  his  tomahawk,  gave  one  yell,  and  bounded  right  at  me. 
When  he  was  just  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  muzzle,  I  fired, 
Yoa  nerer  see  a  fellow  jump  so.  He  kicked  his  heels  up  in  the  air 
aod  came  down  plump  on  his  head." 

"Dead?" 

"Dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  He  never  winked;  the  ramrod — a 
food  hard,  tough  piece  of  hickory — had  gone  clean  through  him, 
lad  stuck  out  about  two  feet  from  his  back.  Siured  him  right; 
fii'nt  it?" 

"  Certainly.     I  don't  see  what  else  you  could  have  done." 

"  Nor  I,  nother.  But  I  am  sorry  I  took  his  traps.  Howsom- 
rer,  I  didn't  keep  them  long.  I  gave  them  away  to  a  half-drowned 
pd^n,  who  had  lost  his  in  trying  to  cross  the  river,  right  at  the 
lead  of  the  Ing  wolf  chute.  There's  a  story  about  that  too ;  but  well 
ml  it  off  till  we  get  up  to  our  camp.  So,  what  do  you  say  ?  shall 
regor 

**  Agreed,"  said  I.  And  in  a  few  words  our  plans  were  all 
aid,  and  we  returned  to  town  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying 
hem  out. 

ArriTed  at  my  room,  I  found  a  long  letter  from  my  mother. 
Sow  well  I  recollect  its  contents,  although  years  have  elapsed  since 
[  have  read  it  There  was  nothing  in  it  that  struck  me  at  the  mo- 
ment as  Tery  important,  but  it  afterwards  acquired  a  peculiar  mte- 
r«0t — It  was  her  last. 

"  My  health,"  she  wrote,  "  has  not  been  nearly  so  good  as  when 
fou  were  last  here.  In  fact,  I  have  been  quite  unwell ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  have  not  written  to  you — I  did  not  wish  to  give  any 
mmeeeasarj  alarm.  I  have  now  comparatively  recovered,  and  the 
doctor  says  that  I  shall  be  as  strong  as  ever  (which  is  not  promising 
aach  yon  know)  in  a  few  days.     I  know  I  should  be  quite  well 
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were  it  not  for  the  anxiety  I  feel,  my  dear  son,  respecting  ] 

You  are  arriving  at  that  age  when  it  is  necessary  to  think  pr 

seriously  of  the  course  in  life  which  you  intend  to  pursue.    '' 

have  giv^i  up,  like  a  dutiful  son,  as  you  have  generally  beei 

me,  your  determination  to  go  to  sea,  but  I  know  that  yoa 

cherish  a  secret  longing  for  that  kind  of  life.    In  your  case  i 

natural,  and  perhaps  it  is  an  employment  that  is  well  adaptec 

your  taste  and  character;  and  yet,  although  I  have  a  meland 

presentiment  that  your  fate  will  one  day  give  you  enough  of 

ocean,  I  cannot  consent.     But  even  if  I  could,  it  is  now  too  ] 

You  are  almost  eighteen,  and  to  enter  the  "National  Serfi 

with  any  hope  of  arrivmg  at  a  respectable  rank  before  you  an 

old  man,  you  ought  to  have  commenced  three  or  four  yean  i 

Captain  H says  there  are  even  sometimes  midshipmen  at  c 

twelve  years  of  age,  and  as  to  the  merchant  service,  it  is  a  veiy 

ferent  thmg  from  what  it  was  years  ago.     He  says  it  "  'taint  a 

used  to  be,''  and  he  knows  all  about  it.  There  are  no  wars  or  Uo 

ades,  or  even  pirates;  and  no  chance  for  either  fortune  or  advento 

I  know  you  would  not  like  that  at  all. 

«  «  «t  «t  «t  •  • 

Now  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  enter  upon  H 
business  or  profession  that  would  suit  you,  and  I  have  been  bavin 
long  talk  with  Dr.  S.  upon  the  subject.  He  says  that  yott 
cut  out  exactly  for  a  physician ;  that  he  knows  that  you  like 
study,  that  during  the  vacations,  when  you've  been  here,  j 
have  read  half  the  books  in  his  library,  and  that  you  know  m 
about  anatomy  and  "doctor  stuff"  now,  than  a  great  manj  i 
dical  students.  He  says  tliat  "he's  confident  you'd  make  a  i 
rate  surgeon,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  it  requires  as  gi 
a  combination  of  the  highest  qualities  to  make  a  great  sui^gi 
as  to  make  a  great  general,  or  any  other  kind  of  great  maa.** 
hope  that  you  will  like  the  notion.  It  is  a  most  respectaUe'fl 
fesaion,  and  you  can  do  so  much  good  in  it,  and  there  mull' 
MO  many  curious  adventures,  and  m>  mvich  excitement      Wl^ 
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doctor  must  have  enough  every  day  to  try  head,  heart  and  hand ; 
and  just  see  how  much  they  all  like  their  profesHion,  and  how 
much  influence  it  gives  them.  I  know  that  it  will  suit  you, 
and,  my  dear  son,  it  would  give  tne  so  much  pleasure.  Think 
of  it  seriously.     Your  education  is  nearly  completed.      President 

B writes  to  me  that  you  arc  far  in  advance  of  all  your  classes, 

and  could  easily  take  a  degree  in  any  college  in  the  Union.  I'm 
sorry  you  would nt  go  to  college,  Jonathan;  but  then  it  would 
have  taken  you  so  far  from  home,  and  you  have  so  kindly  given 
up  year  determination  of  going  to  sea,  and  have  made  so  much 
out  of  your  advantages,  that  I  can't  complain.  In  fact  I  am  not 
sorry  at  aU,  and  now  if  you'll  only  make  up  your  mind  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  medicine,  I  shall  be  quite  happy.  Come  home 
then,  and  if  there  is  anything  wanting  to  finish  off  your  classical 
studies,  why  there  \&  a  young  man  here,  our  new  parson,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  best  scholar  in  the  country ;  he's  in  ill  health 
and  spirits,  and  IVe  been  doing  all  I  could  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole him,  and  he  always  says  that  he  will  do  anything  for  you. 
He*ll  read  Homer  and  Aristotle  with  you,  and  all  the  Grcuks  if  you 
wish,  and  I  really  believe  he  would  rather  do  that  than  preach,  for 
the  folks  here  don't  seem  to  understand  his  sermons,  so  if  you  come 
home,  and  conclude  to  study  mcdicme,  you  will  begin  under  the 
best  auspices;  you  can  go  down  to  New- York  and  attend  your 
coaxBes  of  lectures;  and  when  you  have  gniduatcd,  piThaps  my 

health  will  require  a  sea  voyage,  and  it  will  do  you  good.  Dr.  S 

says,  to  visit  Paris,  and  may  be  we'll  go  and  enjoy  the  sea  together. 
In  the  voyage,  perhaps  you  will  learn  to  like  the  sea  le-ss,  and  I  to 
ike  it  better. 

It  SB  now  one  month  to  your  vacation,  but  I  have  just  heard 
•one  repwts  which  make  me  somewhat  curious  to  know  what  you 
OTB  doing.  You  have  alluded  to  the  revival,  in  one  of  your  letters, 
bat  I  had  no  idea  that  it  had  gone  so  far  as  they  say  it  has,  or  that 
there  was  anything  fitnkingly  or  strongly  opposed  to  a  pro^pex  <^ia\- 
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thrated  christian  taste.  You  know  how  deeply  and  ardently  I  hcie 
wished  to  impress  you  with  a  proper  sense  of  religion,  but  I  ham 
no  sympathy  with  the  passionate  enthusiaion — the  mere  animal  ei- 
eitement  which  has  recently  been  so  common  in  this  neigbborhoodL 
I  think  that  I  can  trust  your  taste  and  good  sense;  however,  yot 
might  better  come  home  without  waiting  for  your  vacatioii.  Upoa 
the  whole,  I  think  that  you  might  better  come  immediately. 

I  wrote  a  hasty  answer  to  my  mother's  letter,  ezpreaamg  mj 
assent  to  her  proposition,  and  informing  her  that  the  remainder  d 
the  term  1  had  determined  to  devote  to  an  expedition  into  Iht 
woods,  which  I  thought  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  vjmb 
my  health,  and  enable  me  to  commence  the  study  of  medidne  witk 
much  greater  vigor.  The  letter  was  dispatched,  and  in  a  few  hovB 
all  my  arrangements  were  made  to  join  the  old  trapper  upon  mj 
first  grand  hunt 
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A  hunting  ezpeditiond — Meoting  with  Indians. — A  secret  cavern^ — Mr.  Ikmwf 
opinions  of  the  Indians. — Indiana  sueing  for  aasauU  and  battery. — Encamp- 
ment in  the  pine  barrens. — One  way  to  cook  fiah. — Deer  shooting  by  tmA 
light 

Our  outfit  was  simple  enough.  I  took  with  me  a  lifle  and  t 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  with  plenty  of  powder,  ball  and 
shot,  &c,  together  with  an  ample  assortment  of  fishing  taeUe,  a 
pocket  telescope,  two  blankets,  a  pouch  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  • 
bag  of  crackers.  Joe  brought  with  him  his  rifle,  axe,  blanket  and 
traps,  an  iron  jack  to  hold  a  hghi  of  pine  knots  in  the  bow  ef  ov 
tnmt^  and  a  bag  ot  wheat  and  Inid^an  meal 
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Thus  supplied  we  launched  our  light  birchen  canoe  upon  the 
iirer  at  early  dny  break,  and  were  soon  gliding  rapidly  along  the 
winding  and  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  numerous  Uttle  islands 
which  intervene  between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid 
or  falls. 

Arrived  at  the  rapids,  we  were  compelled  to  unload  our  canoe 
and  carry  it  and  our  baggage  around  some  distance  to  reach  the 
smooth  water  above — a  performance  which  we  found  occasion  to 
repeat  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  The  labor, 
however,  though  rather  arduous,  was  far  from  distressing;  our 
baggage  bemg  dividedinto  parcels  of  light  weight,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  our  canoe.  This,  however,  though  rather  large  and  heavy 
for  its  kind,  was  not  too  much  for  Joe  alone,  who  would  "catch'* 
his  shoulder  under  the  "gunnel"  and  trot  off  with  it  for  a  mile  or  so 
without  stopping.  Of  course  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  feel  un- 
equal to  any  exertion  which  the  old  man  (who  was  also  my  mfcrior 
m  size  and  weight)  was  capable  of  making.  Working  "  with  a 
will,"  the  portagt»  seemed  short,  and  when  launched  again,  paddling 
the  canoe  was  merely  an  tigreeable  exercise. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  of  our  voyage  that  I  was  aroited 
from  the  sweetest  and  most  profound  sleep  that  I  had  ever  enjoyed, 
by  the  voice  of  Joe:  "Come,  come,  Mr.  Jonathan,  it's  time  to  start. 
Doii*t  you  hear  the  bbick-birds,  and  they  aint  verj^  early  risers.  Come 
let*a  bundle  our  traps  into  the  canoe  and  you  shall  crack  two  or  three 
of  the  darkies  over,  as  we  go  by  the  willow  islands.  They  are  as  Ost  aa 
butter,  and  will  make  a  first  rate  breakfast  when  we  get  up  to  'Blue 
Ledge  Point.*  ' 

I  awoke  and  gased  around;  I  could  at  first  scarcely  comprehend 
my  position.  Our  canoe  had  been  hauled  up  on  land  and  turned 
Offer  our  baggage  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  or  dew.  At  my  feet, 
aa  I  lay  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  were  the  smouldering  embers  of  oar 
eteonig  fire ;  the  dark  overshadowing  masses  oi  trees  on  one  side, 
ad  the  bhnah  sheen  of  the  rippling  river  on  the  other,  were  just 
veiled  hf  the  purple  light  which  began  to  appear  in  thft  eaiX.    1 
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■larted  up— opened  my  eyes — ^rubbed  them — stared  at  Joe,  the 
woods,  the  stream,  the  clouds,  and  felt  the  exciting  conviction  rush 
upon  my  mind,  that  at  last  I  was  engaged  in  a  veritable  adventure. 

In  ten  minutes  our  canoe  was  launched  and  loaded,  and  we  were 
again  afloat.  It  grew  momentarily  lighter,  imtil  at  last  the  lagging 
'mm  popped  up  suddenly  his  full-orbed  face  above  the  horizon,  shed- 
ding a  flood  of  glory  upon  forest,  glade,  and  stream. 
^  "  Take  your  gun  now,"  said  Joe,  "  while  I'll  paddle  along  cloM 
by  the  willows  of  that  island — -just  see  how  thick  they  are — ^you  en 
get  three  or  four  at  a  shot.'' 

"  Not  at  them !  not  at  them ! "  exclahned  Joe,  as  I  was  taking 
aim,  "  they  are  too  far  in — ^we  shall  have  to  wade  in  the  mud  for 
them.  Wait  till  you  can  catch  'em  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  But 
—hush!  I  hear  voices." 

We  listened,  and  could  distinctly  hear  some  low  guttural  sounds, 
and  the  occasional  plash  of  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  long 
narrow  mud  island.  Resuming  my  paddle,  we  soon  shot  ahead,  so 
as  to  command  a  view  of  the  opposite  channel.  At  the  instant  that 
we  reached  the  head  of  the  island,  a  canoe,  manned  by  three  Indians, 
came  in  sight  close  along  side  of  us,  and  followed  by  several  others  a 
little  further  down. 

"  Sapo — iogo  neechie,''  shouted  Joe.  "  Good  morning — ^howdo 
jaa  do?" 

The  savage  wielding  the  stem  paddle  of  the  foremost  canoe 
turned  upon  ub  a  countenance,  the  natural  diabolical  expression  of 
which  was  not  diminished  by  a  few  patches  of  black  paint.  A 
scowl  of  intense  hatred  and  malice  was  his  only  reply  to  our  sa- 
lutation, as  with  a  sweep  of  his  paddle  he  turned  the  bow  of  his  boat 
from  us,  and  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  shot  it  ahead. 

"  Oh !  I  know  you,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,"  growled  Joe,  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth,  "  I  know  you,  and  I'll  make  you  know 
me  if  you  don't  look  out.  But  here  comes  Captain  Pete,  he'tal- 
moBt  the  only  decent  chap  in  the  whole  tribe." 

Tbe  odier  boais  now  came  up  to  us.     Their  crews  retittnid 
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our  salutations  with  apparent  good  will.  We  e\'en  rested  upon  our 
(Mn,  and  had  quite  a  long  chat  about  the  weather,  the  game,  and  the 
prices  of  powder,  shot,  and  musk-rat  skins. 

"  Who  was  that  pohte  fellow  in  the  first  canoe  ?'*  I  demanded, 
IB  we  turned  off  and  resumed  our  course. 

**  His  name,"  replied  Joe,  "  is  Blacksnake,  and  a  darned  good 
name  it  is  for  him.  He's  black  enough  as  you  see,  and  he's  a  re- 
gular snake  at  heart.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  put  stones  on  his 
till  one  of  these  days,  as  the  boys  do  when  they  catch  his  name- 
mker 

"  Bat»  what's  the  difficulty  ?"  I  inquired.  '<  He  did'nt  seem 
to  look  at  you  in  the  most  loving  temper." 

"  Why,  no,  and  I  must  allow  he  hasn't  any  very  great  reason. 
Tou  see  he's  the  brother  of  that  fellow  I  was  telling  you  about — 
the  one  that  I  pinned  with  the  ramrod  ;  and  there's  a  whole  lot  of 
relalioiis.  They  don't  know  exactly  that  I  did  it,  but  they  kind  of 
conceit  that  I  did,  and  that's  just  about  as  bad." 

"  And  have  they  never  sought  to  revenge  his  death  ?" 

"  Certainly !  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  second  story  door- way  of 
Jooe's  shop  one  day,  looking  across  the  river,  when,  whiz,  a  rifle 
bullet  came  and  buried  itself  in  the  door  post.  I  hain't  the  least 
doubt  that  that  very  identical  Blacksnake  sent  it.  Thank  God,  hb 
aim  was  not  as  good  as  his  will !  He's  a  bad  chap.  Why  1  really 
believe  it  was  he  who  murdered  my  old  friend  Dan  White,  the  trap- 
per. If  I  only  knew  it  was  the  fact,  I  wish  I  may  be  stuck  forked 
end  uppermost  in  a  coon  hole,  if  I  wouldn't  send  a  ball  through  his 
p«p»^  old  brain-case  this  ere  very  identical  minute.  Dam  your 
■kin,'*  eneigetically  growled  Joe,  shaldng  his  fist  at  the  distant 


**  But  how  is  it  that  you  have  escaped  until  this  time  ?"  I  in- 
quired. "  Blacksnake  and  his  friends  must  have  had  opportunities 
caoi^h  of  settling  your  business  for  you,  if  they  had  sought  them. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  killed  that  fellow  ?" 

"  Why,  about  three  years/'  replied  Joe,  "  but  then  you  wfe  IJae^ 
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are  such  thundering  cowards.  They  would  like  to  fix  me,  but  they 
daresn't.  They  know  it  isn't  so  easy  to  catch  me  asleep;  and  besides 
that,  they  are  kind  o'  fraid  of  the  law  ever  since  the  Indian  was  hung 
for  killing  a  white  man  up  in  Brown's  settlement.  They  don't  like 
hanging,  and  they'll  take  pretty  good  care  how  they  do  anything  to 
bnng  their  necks  into  the  noose.  No,  the  fellows  know  the  law  just 
as  well  as  white  men.  Why,  I  once  cleared  away  the  ground  in  a 
littl(*  open  piece  of  woods,  about  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  thought  I'd 
make  a  melon  patch.  Well,  I  planted  some,  and  they  came  on  U> 
grow  very  nice,  and  I  calculated  that  being  as  how  they  were  all 
open,  and  no  fence  around  them,  that  nobody  would  be  so  mean  as  to 
steal  tliera.  But  one  day  I  found  that  somebody  had  been  at  *em, 
and  had  picked  all  the  ripe  ones,  and  had  trod  down  the  vines,  and 
done  a  monstrous  sight  of  damage.  I  saw  that  there  had  been  a 
good  many  fellows  at  work,  and  they  had  left  a  pretty  broad  trail; 
so  I  just  started  off  upon  it,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  found 
six  great  red  devils  squatted  down,  and  a  grunting,  and  a  giggling, 
and  a  sucking  my  water  melons,  just  as  though  they  had  bought  and 
paid  for  them.  I  tell  you  I  was  almighty  mad,  and  there  happened 
to  be  lying  just  right,  a  broken  hoop  that  had  been  pretty  well 
straightened  by  the  rain.  I  seized  that,  and  jumped  right  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  the  way  I  did  lather  them  fellows  was  really 
ridiculous.  The  hoop  was  tough  and  limber,  and  every  time  I'd 
strike  it  would  double  clear  round  their  bodies.  Such  a  dancing 
and  screaming,  and  capering  you  never  did  see !  They  soon  scatter- 
ed themselves,  I  tell  you — ^the  fat  lazy  old  war  chief  last.  He  made  a 
spring  at  a  rail  fence,  and  I  believe  would  have  gone  over  it  at  the 
first  jump,  although  he  carried  weight  with  his  two  pounds  of  pew- 
ter and  brass  rings  in  his  ears,  but  just  as  he  cleared  the  ground  I 
wollopped  the  hoop  aroimd  him  and  snaked  him  back,  head  over 
heels;  he  gathered  himself  like  a  frightened  deer,  and  cleared 
the  fence  next  jump  easy.  And  what  do  you  think  those  fellows 
did?" 

"  What  on  'arth  do  you  think  they  did  ?"  demanded  Joe. 
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•*  I  can't  iimigine,  Tin  sure,"  1  replied. 

"  No !  1  know  you  can't !  Vou  couldn't  guess  if  you  should  try 
a  week.  They  went  and  took  the  law  of  me — 'pon  my  word  they 
did !  The  justice  said  they  deserved  tlie  licking,  but  he  must  fine 
me  five  dollars.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  was  very  reasonable,  and 
if  I  caught  them  at  my  melon-patch  again,  I'd  take  ten  dollarB 
worth  at  the  same  rate." 

Our  conveniation  did  not  interrupt  the  continued  and  vigorous 
strokes  of  our  paddles,  which  forced  our  light  canoe  along  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  water  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  one  hardly  time  to  ob- 
serve  the  striking  natural  features  of  the  scenery  by  which  we  were 
surroimded.  In  some  places  the  river  contracted  its  banks  tmtil  it 
was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  densely  wooded  height;  at  others, 
expanded  itself  into  little  silvery  lakes,  dotted  with  islands,  crowded 
with  ducks  of  several  species,  and  alive  with  fish.  The  shores  varied 
at  each  instant  in  their  colors  and  forms,  verdant  flats,  low  marshes, 
overiumging  with  willows ;  rolling  hillocks,  and  lofty  ledges  of  red 
freestone  succeeded  each  other  with  a  perfect  prodigality  of  pictu- 
resqueness ;  while  at  every  few  miles,  some  tributary  creek  would 
open  up  such  a  vista  of  inviting  beauty,  that  at  times  I  could  with 
difficulty  resbt  an  inclination  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  canoe 
and  propose  an  exploration.  My  companion,  however,  would  hardly 
htkre  consented  to  such  a  waste  of  time;  and  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  painful  sentiment  of  a  sense  of  beauty  lost  for 
ewer,  as  we  glided  so  rapidly  by. 

"  Here's  something  that  I  want  to  show  you,"  said  Joe,  as  he 
tamed  our  canoe  into  a  narrow  channel  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide, 
that  ISD  between  a  little  islet  and  the  lofty  bank  of  rock,  wliich  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  directly  from  the  water,  to  a  heigiit  of  some 
■erenty  feet.  "You  woiddn't  think,"  continued  Joe,  ''that  five 
hundred  men  might  bestowed  within  ten  feet  of  us,  mid  with- 
out the  least  danger  that  the  most  thorough  search  could  discover 
themr 

I  koked  all  around ;  at  the  little  island,  which  barvily  \:o\\viv\\\^ 
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iOOundrelB  in  the  whole  St.  Regis  nation,  I  haint  been  trottUed." 

"How  was  that?" 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you:  you  see  it  was  way  towards  Tupper^t 
Lake.  There  had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  I  was  8ooi|itiD|[ 
round,  when  I  happened  to  make  a  circumbendibus,  and  cane 
across  my  own  tract,  and  there  1  saw  the  marks  of  an  IndiHi't 
foot  right  on  my  trail.  Think's  I,  that  is  kind  of  queer;  the 
fellow  must  have  been  following  me ;  howsomever,  I'll  try  him  and 
make  sure ;  so  I  made  another  large  circle,  and  again  struck  my 
own  track,  and  there  was  the  tamal  Indian's  foot  again.  Says  I 
this  won't  do ;  I  must  find  out  what  this  customer  wants,  and  horn 
he'll  have  it.  So  I  stopped  short,  and  soon  got  sight  of  him ;  be 
knew  that  I  saw  him,  so  he  came  along  up  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  you  can  think.  But  I  didn't  like  his  looks,  he  was  dto> 
gether  too  darned  glad  to  see  me.  He  had  no  gun,  but  he  had 
an  almighty  long-handled  tomahawk,  and  a  lot  of  skins  and  nt> 
traps.  Thinks  I,  may  be,  old  feUow,  your  gim  has  burst,  or  you've 
pawned  it  for  rum,  and  you  can't  raise  skins  enough  to  redeem  it, 
and  you  want  mine,  and  perhaps  you'll  get  it" 

"  At  last  I  grew  kind  of  nervous ;  I  knew  the  fellow  wouM 
hatchet  me  if  I  gave  him  a  chance,  and  yet  I  didn't  want  to  shoot 
him  right  down  just  on  suspicion.  But  I  thought,  if  I  let  him  col 
my  throat  first,  it  would  be  too  late  to  shoot  him  afterwards.  So  I 
concluded  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
play  his  hand ;  and,  if  it  so  be,  he'd  lead  the  wrong  card,  why  I 
should  have  a  right  to  take  the  trick.  Just  then  at  the  right  time 
a  partridge  fiew  into  a  clump  that  stood  five  or  six  rods  off.  So  I 
kind  of  'noeuvred  round  a  little.  I  drew  out  my  ramrod  as  if  to  fed 
whether  the  ball  in  my  rifle  was  well  down,  but  instead  of  returning 
it  again,  I  kept  it  in  my  hand,  and  without  letting  the  vagabond  see 
me,  I  got  out  a  handful  of  powder.  I  then  sauntered  off  to 
the  bush,  shot  the  partridge,  and  in  an  instant  piissed  ray  hand  over 
the  muzzle  of  my  rifle,  and  dropped  the  powder  in.  I  picked 
«p  the  bird,  and  then  just  took  and  run  my  ramrod  right  dowa 
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wder.  Now  he  thought  was  hLs  chance  before  I  loaded 
kin.  He  came  towards  me  with  his  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
he  was  determined  to  act  wicked,  and  began  to  back  off; 
oe  on.  I  lowered  my  rifle  and  told  him  to  keep  away, 
bis  tomahawk,  gave  one  yell,  and  bomided  right  at  me. 
IS  just  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  muzzle,  I  fired. 
lee  a  fellow  jimip  so.  He  kicked  his  heek  up  in  the  air 
own  plump  on  his  head.'* 
?** 

as  Julius  Caesar.  He  never  winked;  the  ramrod — a 
tough  piece  of  hickory — had  gone  clean  through  him, 
mt  about  two  feet  from  his  back.     Sarved  him  right; 

oly.     I  don't  see  what  else  you  could  have  done." 
,  nother.     But  I  am  sorry  I  took  his  traps.     Howsom* 
't  keep  them  long.    I  gave  them  away  to  a  half-drowned 

0  had  lost  his  in  trying  to  cross  the  river,  right  at  the 
big  wolf  chute.  There's  a  story  about  that  too ;  but  well 
D  we  get  up  to  our  camp.     So,  what  do  you  say  ?  ahall 

d."  said  I.     And  in  a  few  words  our  plans  were  all 

1  returned  to  town  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying 

at  my  room,  I  found  a  long  letter  from  my  mother. 

xecoUect  its  contents,  although  years  have  elapsed  «nce 

It.    There  was  nothing  in  it  that  struck  me  at  the  mo- 

f  important,  but  it  afterwards  acquired  a  peculiar  inte- 

I  her  last. 

«hh/'  she  wrote,  "  has  not  been  nearly  so  gqod  as  when 
Bi  here.     In  fact,  I  have  been  quite  unwell ;  and  that 

I I  have  not  written  to  you — I  did  not  wish  to  ^e  any 
alarm.  I  have  now  comparatively  recovered,  and  the 
that  I  shall  be  as  strong  as  ever  (which  is  not  promising 
know)  in  a  few  days.     I  know  I  should  be  quite  well 
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were  it  not  for  the  anxiety  1  feel,  my  dear  son,  respecting  you. 
You  are  arriving  at  that  age  when  it  is  necessary  to  think  pretty 
seriously  of  the  course  m  hfe  which  you  intend  to  pursue.  Tea 
have  giv^i  up,  hke  a  dutiful  son,  as  you  have  generally  been  to 
me,  your  determination  to  go  to  sea,  but  I  know  that  you  stfll 
cherish  a  secret  longing  for  that  kind  of  life.  In  your  case  it  is 
natural,  and  perhaps  it  is  an  employment  that  is  well  adapted  to 
your  taste  and  character;  and  yet,  although  I  have  a  melancholy 
presentiment  that  your  fate  will  one  day  give  you  enough  of  the 
ocean,  I  cannot  consent.  But  even  if  I  could,  it  is  now  too  late. 
You  are  almost  eighteen,  and  to  enter  the  "National  Service " 
with  any  hope  of  arriving  at  a  respectable  rank  before  you  are  an 
old  man,  you  ought  to  have  commenced  three  or  four  yean  ago. 

Captain  H says  there  are  even  sometimes  midshipmen  at  only 

twelve  years  of  age,  and  as  to  the  merchant  service,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  it  was  years  ago.  He  says  it  "  'taint  as  it 
used  to  be,"  and  he  knows  all  about  it.  There  are  no  wars  or  block- 
ades, or  even  pirates;  and  no  chance  for  either  fortune  or  adventure ; 
I  know  you  would  not  like  that  at  all. 

Now  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  enter  upon  some 
business  or  profession  that  would  suit  you,  and  I  have  been  having  a 
long  talk  with  Dr.  S.  upon  the  subject.  He  says  that  yon  are 
cut  out  exactly  for  a  physician ;  that  he  knows  that  you  Mke  the 
study,  that  during  the  vacations,  when  you've  been  here,  you 
have  read  half  the  books  in  his  library,  and  that  you  know  more 
about  anatomy  and  "doctor  stuff"  now,  than  a  great  many  me- 
dical students.  He  says  that  "he's  confident  you'd  make  a  fint- 
rate  surgeon,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  it  requires  as  great 
a  combination  of  the  highest  qualities  to  make  a  great  sui^geon 
as  to  make  a  great  general,  or  any  other  kind  of  great  man."  I 
hope  that  you  will  like  the  notion.  It  is  a  most  respectable  pro- 
fession, and  you  can  do  so  much  good  in  it,  and  there  must  be 
80  many  curious  adventures,  and  so  much  excitement.      Why,  a 
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doctor  must  have  enough  every  day  to  try  head,  heart  and  hand; 
and  just  see  how  mnch  they  all  like  their  profession,  and  how 
much  influence  it  gives  them.  I  know  that  it  will  suit  you, 
and,  my  dear  son,  it  would  give  fM  so  much  pleasure.  Think 
of  it  aeriously.     Your  education  is  nearly  completed.      President 

B writes  to  me  that  you  are  fiar  in  advance  of  all  your  classes, 

and  could  eauly  take  a  degree  in  any  college  m  the  Union.  I'm 
sorry  you  would'nt  go  to  college,  Jonathan;  but  then  it  would 
have  taken  you  so  far  from  home,  and  you  have  so  kindly  given 
up  your  determination  of  going  to  sea,  and  have  made  so  much 
out  of  your  advantages,  that  I  can't  complain.  In  fact  I  am  not 
uxrj  at  all,  and  now  if  you'll  only  make  up  your  mind  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  medicine,  I  shall  be  quite  happy.  Come  home 
then,  and  if  there  is  anything  wanting  to  finish  off  your  classical 
studies,  why  there  is  a  young  man  here,  our  new  parson,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  best  scholar  in  the  country ;  he's  in  iU  health 
and  spirits,  and  I've  been  doing  all  I  could  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole him,  and  he  always  says  that  he  will  do  anything  for  you. 
He'll  read  Homer  and  Aristotle  with  you,  and  all  the  Greeks  if  you 
wish,  and  I  really  believe  he  would  rather  do  that  than  preach,  for 
the  folks  here  don't  seem  to  understand  his  sermons,  so  if  you  come 
home,  and  conclude  to  study  medicine,  you  will  begin  imder  the 
beat  auspices;  you  can  go  down  to  New- York  and  attend  your 
courses  of  lectures;  and  when  you  have  graduated,  perhaps  my 

health  will  require  a  sea  voyage,  and  it  will  do  you  good.  Dr.  S 

asya,  to  visit  Paris,  and  may  be  we'll  go  and  enjoy  the  sea  together. 
In  the  voyage,  perhaps  you  will  learn  to  like  the  sea  less,  and  I  to 
fike  it  better. 

It  ii  now  one  month  to  your  vacation,  but  I  have  just  heard 
■ome  reports  which  make  me  somewhat  curious  to  know  what  you 
are  doing.  You  have  alluded  to  the  revival,  in  one  of  your  letters, 
bst  I  had  no  idea  that  it  had  gone  so  far  as  they  say  it  has,  or  that 
tfaora  was  anything  strikingly  or  strongly  opposed  to  a  proper  cul- 
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trrated  christian  taste.  You  know  how  deeply  and  ardently  I '. 
wished  to  impress  you  with  a  proper  sense  of  religion,  but  I  havt 
no  sympathy  with  the  passionate  enthusiasm — the  mere  animal  ex* 
eitement  which  has  recently  been  so  comnoMKi  in  this  ndghborbood. 
I  think  that  I  can  trust  your  taste  and  good  sense;  however,  yes 
might  better  come  home  without  waiting  for  your  vacation.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  that  you  might  better  come  immediately. 

I  wrote  a  hasty  answer  to  my  mother's  letter,  ezpreasing  nj 
assent  to  her  proposition,  and  informing  her  that  the  remainder  of 
the  term  I  had  determined  to  devote  to  an  expedition  mto  the 
woods,  which  I  thought  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  iipoB 
my  health,  and  enable  me  to  oonmience  the  study  of  medicine  with 
much  greater  vigor.  The  letter  was  dispatched,  and  in  a  few  hovn 
all  my  arrangements  were  made  to  join  the  old  trapper  upon  my 
first  grand  hunt. 
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A  hnntinf  ezpeditioii.p— Meetiagr  with  Indians. — A  Mcret  cavern. — Mr.  Dowu^ 
opinion!  of  the  Indians. — Indians  sueing  for  assault  and  battery. — Encamp- 
ment in  the  pine  barrens. — One  way  to  cook  fish. — Deer  shootmg  by  tofek 
Ugfat 

Our  outfit  was  simple  enough.  I  took  with  me  a  rifle  and  a 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  with  plenty  of  powder,  ball  and 
shot,  dec.  together  with  an  ample  assortment  of  fishing  tackle,  a 
pocket  telescope,  two  blankets,  a  pouch  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
bag  of  crackers.  Joe  brought  with  him  Ids  rifle,  axe,  blanket  and 
traps,  an  iron  jack  to  hold  a  light  of  pine  knots  in  the  bow  of  ov 
boat»  and  a  bag  of  wheat  and  Indian  meaL 
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Thus  supplied  we  launched  our  light  birchen  canoe  upon  the 
iiYer  at  early  dfty  break,  and  were  soon  ghding  rapidly  along  the 
winding  and  narrow  channel  fwrned  by  the  numerous  Httle  islands 
which  intervene  between  the  Tillage  and  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid 
or  faDa. 

Arnved  at  the  rapids,  we  were  compelled  to  unload  our  canoe 
and  carry  it  and  our  baggage  around  some  distance  to  reach  the 
smooth  water  above — a  performance  which  we  found  occasion  to 
repeat  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  The  labor» 
however,  though  rather  arduous,  was  far  from  distressing;  our 
baggage  being  dividedinto  parcels  of  light  weight,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  canoe.  This,  however,  though  rather  large  and  heavy 
for  its  kind,  was  not  too  much  for  Joe  alone,  who  would  "catch" 
his  shoulder  under  the  "gunnel"  and  trot  off  with  it  for  a  mile  or  so 
without  stopping.  Of  course  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  feel  un* 
equal  to  any  exertion  which  the  old  man  (who  was  also  my  inferior 
in  size  and  weight)  was  capable  of  making.  Worldng  "with  a 
will,"  the  portages  seemed  short,  and  when  launched  again,  paddling 
the  canoe  was  merely  an  agreeable  exercise. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  of  our  voyage  that  I  was  aroUsed 
from  the  sweetest  and  most  profound  8leep  that  I  had  ever  enjoyed, 
by  the  voice  of  Joe:  "Come,  come,  Mr.  Jonathan,  it's  time  to  start. 
Don't  you  hear  the  black-birds,  and  they  £unt  very  early  risers.  Come 
let'a  bundle  our  traps  into  the  canoe  and  you  shall  crack  two  or  three 
of  the  darkies  over,  as  we  go  by  the  willow  islands.  They  are  as  fot  as 
butter,  and  will  make  a  first  rate  breakfast  when  we  get  up  to  'Blue 
Ledge  Point.' " 

I  awoke  and  gazed  around ;  I  could  at  first  scarcely  comprehend 
my  position.  Our  canoe  had  been  hauled  up  on  land  and  turned 
over  our  baggage  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  or  dew.  At  my  feet» 
M  I  lay  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  were  the  smouldering  embers  of  our 
evenmg  fire ;  the  dark  overshadowing  mnnneo  d  trees  on  one  sid^ 
flnd  the  Unish  sheen  of  the  rippling  river  on  the  oiher,  were  just 
?«iled  by  the  purple  light  which  began  to  appear  in  the  east    I 
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■larted  op— opened  my  eyes — rubbed  them — stared  at  Joe,  tlie 
woods,  the  stream,  the  clouds,  and  felt  the  exciting  conviction  rush 
upon  my  mind,  that  at  last  I  was  engaged  in  a  veritable  adventure. 

In  ten  minutes  our  canoe  was  launched  and  loaded,  and  we  were 
again  afloat.  It  grew  momentarily  lighter,  imUl  at  last  the  lagging 
Wi  popped  up  suddenly  his  full-orbed  face  above  the  honxoa,  shed- 
ding a  flood  of  glory  upon  forest,  glade,  and  stream. 
^  '*  Take  your  gun  now,''  said  Joe,  "  while  I'll  paddle  along  cloM 
by  the  willows  of  that  island — just  see  how  thick  they  are — ^you  can 
get  three  or  four  at  a  shot." 

**  Not  at  them !  not  at  them ! "  exclaimed  Joe,  as  I  was  taking 
aim,  "  they  are  too  far  in — ^we  shall  have  to  wade  in  the  mud  for 
them.  Wait  till  you  can  catch  'em  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  But 
-«-hush1  I  hear  voices." 

We  listened,  and  could  distinctly  hear  some  low  guttural  sounds, 
and  the  occasional  plash  of  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  long 
narrow  mud  island.  Resuming  my  paddle,  we  soon  shot  ahead,  so 
aa  to  conmiand  a  view  of  the  opposite  channel.  At  the  instant  that 
we  reached  the  head  of  the  island,  a  canoe,  manned  by  three  Indians, 
eame  in  sight  close  along  side  of  us,  and  followed  by  several  others  a 
little  further  down. 

"  Soffo — soffo  neechie"  shouted  Joe.  "  Good  morning — ^howdo 
you  do?" 

The  nvage  wielding  the  stem  paddle  of  the  foremost  canoe 
tamed  upon  us  a  countenance,  the  natural  diabolical  expression  of 
which  was  not  diminished  by  a  few  patches  of  black  paint.  A 
scowl  of  intense  hatred  and  malice  was  his  only  reply  to  our  sa- 
lutation, as  with  a  sweep  of  his  paddle  he  turned  the  bow  of  his  boat 
from  us,  and  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  shot  it  ahead. 

"  Oh  I  I  know  you,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,"  growled  Joe,  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth,  "  I  know  you,  and  I'll  make  you  know 
me  if  you  don't  look  out.  But  here  comes  Captain  Pete,  he's  al* 
the  only  decent  chap  m  the  whole  tribe." 

The  other  boats  now  came  up  to  us.     Their  crews  returned 
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salatatioDs  with  apparent  good  will.   We  even  rested  npon  our 
i»  and  had  quite  a  long  chat  about  the  weather,  the  game,  and  the 
eB  of  powder,  shot,  and  musk-rat  skins. 
**  Who  was  that  pohte  fellow  in  the  first  canoe  ?"  I  demanded^ 
re  turned  off  and  resumed  our  course. 

**  His  name,"  replied  Joe,  "  is  Blncksnake,  and  a  darned  good 
le  it  is  for  him.  He's  black  enough  as  you  see,  and  he's  a  re- 
ar snake  at  heart.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  put  stones  on  his 
one  of  these  days,  as  the  boys  do  when  they  catch  his  name- 

"  But,  what's  the  difficulty  ?"  I  inquired.  '*  He  did'nt  seem 
ook  at  you  in  the  most  loving  temper." 

**  Why,  no,  and  I  must  allow  he  hasn't  any  very  great  reason. 
n  see  he's  the  brother  of  that  fellow  I  was  telling  you  about — 

one  that  I  pinned  with  the  ramrod ;  and  there's  a  whole  lot  of 
itioos.  They  don't  know  exactly  that  I  did  it,  but  they  kind  of 
loeit  that  I  did,  and  that's  just  about  as  bad." 

**  And  have  they  never  sought  to  revenge  his  death  ?" 

**  Certainly !  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  second  story  door- way  of 
le'fl  shop  one  day,  looking  across  the  river,  when,  whiz,  a  rifle 
let  came  and  buried  itself  in  the  door  post  I  hain't  the  least 
ibt  that  that  very  identical  Blacksnake  sent  it.  Thank  God,  his 
I  was  not  as  good  as  his  will !  He's  a  bad  chap.  Why  I  really 
isve  it  was  he  who  murdered  my  old  friend  Dan  White,  the  trap- 
r.  If  I  only  knew  it  was  the  fact,  I  wish  I  may  be  stuck  forked 
1  iq>permost  in  a  coon  hole,  if  I  wouldn't  send  a  ball  through  his 
inted  old  brain-case  this  ere  very  identical  minute.  Dam  your 
n,**  energetically  grrowled  Joe,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  distant 
ioe. 

**  But  how  is  it  that  you  have  escaped  until  this  time  ?"  I  in- 
ired.  "  Blacksnake  and  his  friends  must  have  had  opportunities 
ongh  d  settling  your  business  for  you,  if  they  had  sought  them. 
iw  long  b  it  since  you  killed  that  fellow  ?" 

*'  Why,  about  three  jears/'  replied  Joe,  "  but  then  you  lee  {berj 
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are  such  thundering  cowards.  They  would  like  to  fix  me,  but  they 
daresn't.  Thes*  know  it  isn't  so  easy  to  catch  me  asleep;  and  besides 
that,  they  are  kind  o*  fraid  of  the  law  ever  since  the  Indian  was  hung 
for  killing  a  white  man  up  in  Brown's  settlement.  They  don't  like 
hanging,  and  they'll  take  pretty  good  care  how  they  do  anything  to 
bnng  their  necks  into  the  noose.  No,  the  fellows  know  the  law  just 
as  well  as  white  men.  Why,  I  once  cleared  away  the  ground  in  a 
littl(A  open  piece  of  woods,  about  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  thought  I'd 
make  a  melon  patch.  Well,  I  planted  some,  and  they  came  on  to 
grow  very  nice,  and  I  calculated  that  being  as  how  they  were  all 
open,  and  no  fence  around  them,  that  nobody  would  be  so  mean  as  to 
steal  them.  But  one  day  I  foimd  that  somebody  had  been  at  'em, 
and  had  picked  all  the  ripe  ones,  and  had  trod  down  the  vines,  and 
done  a  monstrous  sight  of  damage.  I  saw  that  there  had  been  a 
good  many  fellows  at  work,  and  they  had  left  a  pretty  broad  trafl; 
so  I  just  started  off  upon  it,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  foimd 
six  great  red  d(;vils  squatted  down,  and  a  grunting,  and  a  giggling, 
and  a  sucking  my  water  melons,  just  as  though  they  had  bought  and 
paid  for  them.  I  tell  you  I  was  almighty  mad,  and  there  happened 
to  be  l3^ng  just  right,  a  broken  hoop  that  had  been  pretty  well 
straightened  by  the  rain.  I  seized  that,  and  jumped  right  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  the  way  I  did  lather  tliem  fellows  was  really 
ridiculous.  The  hoop  was  tough  and  limber,  and  every  time  I'd 
strike  it  would  double  clear  roimd  their  bodies.  Such  a  dancing 
and  screaming,  and  capering  you  never  did  see !  They  soon  scatter- 
ed themselves,  I  tell  you — the  fat  lazy  old  war  chief  last.  He  made  a 
spring  at  a  rail  fence,  and  I  beheve  would  have  gone  over  it  at  the 
first  jump,  although  he  carried  weight  with  his  two  pounds  of  pew- 
ter and  brass  rings  in  his  ears,  but  just  as  he  cleared  the  ground  I 
wollopped  the  hoop  around  him  and  snaked  him  back,  head  over 
heels;  he  gathered  himself  like  a  frightened  deer,  and  cleared 
the  fence  next  jump  easy.  And  what  do  you  think  those  fellows 
did?" 

"  What  on  'arth  do  you  think  they  did  ?"  demanded  Joe. 
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•*  I  can't  iimigincs  I'm  sure/'  1  replied. 

"  No !  I  know  you  can't !  You  couldn't  guess  if  you  should  try 
a  week.  They  went  and  took  the  law  of  me — 'pon  my  word  they 
did !  The  justice  s^iid  they  deserved  the  licking,  but  he  must  fine 
me  five  dollars.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  was  very  reasonable,  and 
if  I  caught  them  at  my  melon-patch  again,  I'd  take  ten  dollan 
worth  at  the  same  rate." 

Our  conversation  did  not  interrupt  the  continued  and  vigorous 
strokes  of  our  paddles,  which  forced  our  light  canoe  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  one  hardly  time  to  ob- 
serve the  striking  natural  features  of  the  scenery  by  wliich  we  were 
surrounded.  In  some  places  the  river  contracted  ils  banks  imtil  it 
was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  densely  wooded  height;  at  others, 
expanded  itself  into  little  silvery  lakes,  dotted  with  islands,  crowded 
with  ducks  of  several  species,  and  alive  with  fish.  The  shores  varied 
at  each  instant  in  their  colors  and  forms,  verdant  flats,  low  marshes, 
OYeriianging  with  willows ;  rolling  hillocks,  and  lofty  ledges  of  red 
freestone  succeeded  each  other  with  a  perfect  prodigality  of  pictu- 
resqueness ;  while  at  every  few  miles,  some  tributary  creek  would 
open  up  such  a  vista  of  inviting  beauty,  that  at  times  I  could  with 
difficulty  resist  an  inclination  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  canoe 
and  propose  an  exploration.  My  companion,  however,  would  hardly 
have  consented  to  such  a  waste  of  time;  and  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  painful  sentiment  of  a  sense  of  beauty  lost  for 
ever,  as  we  glided  so  rapidly  by. 

"Here's  something  that  I  want  to  show  ye*i,"  said  Joe,  as  he 
tunied  our  canoe  into  a  narrow  channel  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide, 
that  lan  between  a  little  Islet  and  the  lofty  bank  of  rock,  which  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  directly  from  the  water,  to  a  height  of  some 
■erenty  feet  "You  wouldn't  think,"  continued  Jms  "that  five 
hundred  men  might  bestowed  within  ton  feet  of  us,  and  with- 
out the  least  danger  that  the  most  thorough  search  coidd  discover 
them?'* 

I  lodkad  aS  aivund;  at  the  little  island,  which  bar^\y  couci'viL\edL 
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o: JT  canoe  from  the  main  channel,  and  at  the  solid  wall  of  smooth 
rock  that  towered  overhead. 

"  You  don't  believe  it !"  said  Joe. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Well,  I'll  show  you.  Do  you  see  that  little  ledge  jutting  out 
from  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  there  ?  Well,  you'd 
think  that  it  was  no  more  than  two  feet  broad,  and  that  it  was  dose 
to  the  bank,  but  you'd  make  a  great  mistake:  it  stands  out  clear 
three  feet  at  least,  and  right  behind  it  is  a  large  hole  that  leads  to 
one  of  the  nicest  caves  you  ever  did  see.  It's  as  dry  as  a  bone^ 
and  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  without  wings  ever  looked  into  it 
except  myself." 

"  You  see  I  was  coming  along  here  one  day,  three  or  four  yean 
ago,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  top  of  the  cliff;  I 
looked  up,  and  there  I  saw  a  young  catamount,  scrambling  up  that 
little  old  oak;  he  stretched  himself  out  on  that  branch  and  looked 
down  upon  me  so  kind  of  impudent,  I  thought  I'd  take  a  crack  at 
him.  I  raised  my  rifle,  and  fired ;  and  down  he  came — ^ker-chunk 
— aright  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  He  gave  a  jump  or  two,  but 
it  was  the  wrong  way,  and  down  he  came  right  along  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and  right  on  that  ledge.  I  thought  he'd  bound  off,  and 
perhaps  tumble  aboard  of  me ;  but  he  didn't ;  he  stopped  short, 
and  went  right  out  of  sight.  Thinks  I,  that's  queer.  I  must  see 
about  that.  So  I  pushed  right  in  here,  between  these  two  stones, 
and  fastened  my  canoe  to  this  bush." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Joe  stopped  and  fastened  our 
boat,  and  we  both  commenced  climbing  the  face  of  the  rock,  by 
means  of  two  or  three  juttmg  points,  that  could  hardly  have  been 
observed  from  the  river,  imtil  we  had  reached  the  ledge. 

"  Here ! "  said  Joe,  "  I  found  the  critter,  right  behind  this.  I 
pulled  him  out,  and  then  I  thought  I'd  see  where  this  openiqg 
went  to. — Come  in,  come  in ! " 

We  entered  and  found  ourselves  in  an  irregular  but  roomy 
apartment.     The  dim  light,  ns  we  had  no  torches  with  us,  enabled 
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ne  to  form  but  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  its  size,  but  I  could  not 
but  think  what  a  palace  it  would  have  been  thought  by  the  Trog- 
kxiytes,  of  whom  I  had  just  been  reading  in  Herodotus.  Sevend 
large  cracks  and  orifices  led  ofiF  to  other  parts  of  the  cavern ;  but 
IS  we  had  no  light,  and  Joe  was  an^dous  to  get  to  the  camping 
^und,  which  he  had  selected  some  six  or  eight  miles  above,  I  had 
10  opportimity  of  examining  it  very  closely  at  the  time,  although 
if^erwards  I  had  good  cause  to  know  it  better. 

"  I've  shown  this  to  you,"  said  Joe,  "  but  I  wouldn't  have  it 
oiown  to  any  one  else  for  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  has  served 
ne  often  to  hide  my  traps  or  a  bundle  of  skins  in.  There's  no 
ianger  of  a  skulking  Indian  finding  them  there.  It  can't  be  seen 
Tom  above,  and  no  one  would  begin  to  think  of  it  from  below 
mless  they  happened  to  tumble  a  panther  into  it  as  I  did." 

Two  or  three  miles  further  brought  us  to  the  laigest  lake,  or 
sxpansion  of  the  river,  that  we  had  yet  seen.  It  burst  upon  us  as 
ire  rounded  the  rocky  promontory,  which  had  hidden  it  from  our 
riew,  like  some  scene  of  enchantment,  and  I  thought  at  the  time^ 
iuit  were  I  the  miaster  of  all  the  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  X 
sould  not  have  commanded  for  my  own  especial  admiration  and  en- 
oyment,  a  more  delicious  and  picturesque  scene.  But  neither  space 
MV  time  will  permit  me  to  undertake  a  description. 

"  Beautiful !  beautiful !"  I  exclaimed,  dropping  my  paddle,  and 
pumg  with  delight. 

"  Yc«,  it's  first  rate,"  replied  my  companion.  "There's  lots  of 
leer  all  along  here  for  ten  miles,  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
miskrats  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries  on  them  islands,  and 
innind  them  flats.  But  do  you  see  them  pme  woods  yonder? 
hat's  our  place.  It's  just  about  half  way  up  the  lake,  and  a 
apital  spot  for  a  camp — dry  as  a  bone — plenty  of  wood,  and 
lo  mosquitoes."  And  Joe  industriously  plied  his  paddle  in  the 
lirection  he  pointed. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  indicated — the  edge  of  an  extensive 
^■Be  barrea:^  no  underwood  obstructed  the  view  througVi  Ooe  1008^ 
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tic  trees,  which  towered  their  lofty  heads  to  the  clouds ;  and  it 
some  places  not  even  the  scantiest  vegetation  held  the  moveable 
sand,  that  whirled  in  the  gusts  of  wind  around  the  sturdy  trees  with 
the  uncontroled  freedom  of  the  desert. 

Our  baggage  was  soon  landed,  a  place  selected,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  erecting  our  hut.  A  few  saplings  and  bushes  from 
the  edge  of  the  river  were  all  that  were  required,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  had  a  comfortable  wigwam — completely  sheltered  from 
the  weather  on  three  sides,  and  a  huge  log  fire  blazing  m  front.  An 
hour  more,  and  a  couple  of  black  squirrels  hung  dangling  from  the 
ends  of  sticks  implanted  in  the  ground,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  to- 
wards the  fire,  while  a  magnificent  trout  was  broiling  upon  the 
glowing  embers,  and  diffusing  a  most  savory  odor,  which  soon 
brought  nimierous  lupine  and  vulpine  visitors,  who,  by  their  how- 
ling, snufiing  and  scampering  around  our  camp,  seemed  to  envy 
us  oiu*  luxurious  repast.  A  thin  cake  of  Indian  meal,  skilfully 
mixed  by  the  old  trapper,  and  baked  upon  a  heated  stone,  com- 
pleted the  materials  for  our  supper. — And  such  a  supper!  I 
thought  of  the  petits  soupers  of  Aspasia,  and  of  Alcibiades; 
and  of  Lucullus  and  the  purple  chamber,  with  feelings  of  the 
most  perfect  contempt. 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  this  fish  is  first 
rate,  but  it  ain't  a  circumstance  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  cooking 
way.  Ill  tell  you  how  you  can  cook  a  fish  to  make  it  taste  just  as 
you  please.  We'll  try  it  some  day.  You  take  some  nice  clean  clay 
and  work  it  up  a  little,  then  catch  your  trout — or  any  other  kind  of 
fish — and  don*t  scale  or  dress  him,  but  just  plaster  him  all  over 
with  the  clay  about  an  mch  thick,  and  put  him  right  into  the  hot 
ashes.  When  he's  done  the  clay  and  scales  will  all  peel  off,  and 
you'll  have  a  dish  that  would  bring  to  life  any  starved  man,  if  he 
hadn't  been  dead  more  nor  a  week.  That's  the  natural  way " — au 
naturel,  Joe  would  have  said,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  cuisine — "  but  if  you  want  an  extra  touch,  cut  a 
Jk)Ie  in  bim,  and  stick  in  a  piece  of  aa\t  potV  ox  \)eax'%^«^^%x^% 
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few  beachnuts,  or  the  meat  of  walnuts  or  butternuts,  and  Lord  bless 
you,  you'd  think  you  was  eating  a  water  angel." 

"  But  come !"  continued  Joe,  "  weVe  got  through  supper,  let's 
stir  round  and  do  something.  It's  too  late  to  set  the  traps,  but  we 
can  take  a  shot  at  the  deer." 

Our  boat  was  soon  prepared.  The  jack,  or  light  iron  grate 
was  erected  upon  a  stake  in  the  bow,  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet  Soon  from  it  flamed  a  blasdng  fire  of  pine  knots,  throwing  its 
light  &r  around  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  calm  clear  water, 
and  illuminating  the  giant  trees  and  wild  rocks  of  the  shores  with 
the  most  curious  efiects  of  hght  and  shade.  The  trapper  stationed 
himself  directly  beneath  the  light,  rifle  in  hand,  while  I  cautiously 
and  silently  plied  the  paddle.  A  plashing  in  the  water  along  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  where  the  deer  had  come  down  to  drink  and 
refresh  themselves  with  a  standing  bath  in  the  cool  water,  betray- 
ed the  game  to  Joe's  practised  ear.  Our  canoe  slowly  approached 
them.  The  simple  animals,  startled,  but  fascinated  by  the  mysterious 
Hght,  stood  stupidly  gazmg  at  the  flaming  jack,  and  allowed  us  to 
approach  within  two  or  three  rods.  The  spell  that  held  them  was 
broken  by  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  one  of  their  number  fell 
instantly  dead  with  a  ball  through  the  brain. 

We  obtained  five  the  first  night.  The  next  day  was  spent  in 
looking  up  muskrat  tracks,  and  setting  our  traps,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  deer-shooting  was  resumed  with  equal  success.  In  this 
way  several  days  ghded  by  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  scene,  except  an  occasional  doubt  as  to  how  my 
mother  would  like  my  escapade. 
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A  week  had  passed — a  week  that,  tested  by  the  home  i 
tions  which  would  once  in  a  while  intrude  themselves,  seemed  k»ig, 
but  which  measured  by  the  current  feelings  of  the  moment,  seemed 
but  as  an  hour.  It  is  thus  the  flight  of  time  is  ever  noted :  brood- 
ing over  the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  or  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
time  seems  a  laggard,  and  we  are  tempted  to  direct  all  the  offen- 
sive weapons  we  can  muster,  against  the  lazy  fellow  as  he  floatB 
on  sluggish  pinions  by;  absorbed  in  the  engagements,  the  thoughts, 
or  the  duties  of  the  present,  with  what  fearful  and  relentless  velo- 
city he  passes,  we  no  longer  think  of  '*  killing  **  him  any  more  than 
we  should  think  of  killing  the  eagle  as  he  stoops  in  the  very  majes- 
ty of  speed,  with  a  wild  startling  rush  and  whir  from  his  lofty 
perch  upon  the  finny  prey  that  his  appearance  has  frightened  from 
the  clutches  of  some  straggling  hawL 

A  week  had  passed,  and  as  yet  we  had  met  with  no  very  extra- 
ordinary or  thrilling  adventure.  I  had  not  even  seen  a  panther  or  a 
bear.  The  ordinary  routine  of  deer-shooting  and  muskrat-catching 
employed  us  so  fully,  that  we  had  not  had  time  to  look  for  them, 
but  the  interest  and  excitement  of  that  occupation  was  beginning 
to  flag.     I  began  to  long  for  something  more  piquant. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  a  laborious  day,  that  I  took  the  canoe 
and  pushed  out  into  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  pis- 
catory portion  of  our  evening  meal;  no  difficult  job,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, where  the  fish  were  so  plentiful  and  so  unsophisticated — so 
utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  specious  illusions  of  the  baited  hook.  I 
had  captured  enough  for  the  appetites  of  any  two  ordinary  ichthy- 
opiagi,  and  was  debating  with  myself  the  exceeding  impropriety  of 
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OBtiniimg  the  sport  merely  as  sport,  when  a  gruff,  guttural  aalut»- 
bn  stjruck  mj  ear,  and  a  canoe  with  a  single  Indian,  who  I  imme- 
tiatelj  recognized  as  Captain  Pete,  gUded  alongside. 

"  The  general — where  is  him  ?"  demanded  the  captain. 

The  general,  was  a  title  in  which  I  knew  that  Joe  sometimes 
azuriated,  especially  with  his  Indian  friends,  although  I  was  igno- 
■nt  of  the  source,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired.  I 
eplied,  that  the  general  was  ashore  at  the  camp,  and  would  be 
^ad  to  see  a  friend  that  he  thought  so  much  of,  as  I  knew  tV^aj- 
le  did  of  Captain  Pete. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  "  no,  stay — ^you  tell  him  look  out— 
{lacksnake  bad  man — he  meim  bad — I  know  him — tell  general  to 
leep  with  one  eye — take  plenty  care.     You  tell  him  ?" 

"  Certamly,  I'll  tell  him—" 

**  Good  !"  and  the  captftin  dropped  his  paddle  into  the  water 
nd  urged  his  light  birchen  bark  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ike. 

There  was  something  in  the  captain's  voice  and  manner  that 
iODTeyed  far  more  meaning  than  his  words.  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
amest,  and  that  he,  at  least,  entertained  the  conviction  that  Joe 
ras  in  some  danger.  My  suspicions,  and  I  must  confess  to  some 
ittle  extent  my  fears,  were  thoroughly  aroused.  I  had  heard  so 
Duch  of  Indian  revenge,  that  notwithstanding  Joe*s  contempt  for 
he  semi-civilized  and  wholly  demoralized  red-skins  that  were  about 
IB,  I  was  disposed  to  believe  them  still  equal  to  those  daring  and 
iloody  deeds  that  authentic  history,  as  well  as  doubtful  tnidi- 
km,  have  so  often  described.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  questioned 
3aptain  Pete  a  little,  but  he  had  started  away  so  abruptly,  havii^ 
fvidently  wished  to  convey  his  warning  without  being  seen  lingering 
n  the  neighborhood  of  our  camp,  that  I  had  not  time  to  fairly  re- 
sorer  myself  before  he  was  out  of  hearing.  However,  Joe  will  1^ 
tbie  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  dan- 
fur  that  threatens  us,  thought  I,  as  I  pulled  up  my  anchor  sqd 
Bade  all  haste  to  the  shore. 
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" Pooh!  pooh!"  saidJoe,  as  I  finished  my  story,  "'taint nothing 
worth  thinking  of.  Captain  Pete  is  a  good  old  fellow,  and  he's  al- 
ways been  a  warm  friend,  as  he  ought  to  be,  since  I  have  done  him 
tome  good  tarns  in  my  time :  but  he  don't  know  over  much.  He's 
afrud  of  Blacksnake  himself,  and  he  thinks  he's  doing  a  service  by 
trying  to  frighten  me." 

Joe's  assurances  were  far  from  satisfying  me.  I  could  easily 
perceive  that  Captain  Pete's  message  had  made  a  much  greater 
impression  upon  him  than  he  was  willing  to  allow.  While  I  was 
telling  my  story  he  had  looked  around  for  his  rifle — had  taken  it  up» 
examined  the  flint  and  priming,  and  passed  the  ramrod  down  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  loaded,  ail  the  time  listening  with  evident  interest, 
and  asking  questions  that  betrayed  not  quite  so  much  recklessness 
as  he  endeavored  to  assume. 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I"  said  Joe,  as  he  turned  off  and  rested  his  rifle 
against  the  corner  of  our  hut ;  but  I  was  fur  from  being  assured 
either  by  his  tone  or  his  words. 

"  You  seem,"  said  1,  at  the  conclusion  of  qiute  a  long  and  hoi 
argument,  in  which  I  defended  the  received  notions  of  Indian  cha- 
racter. "  Tou  seem,  Mr.  Downs,  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  red-skin 
courage." 

**  That  I  have,  and  with  good  reason  too.  I  don't  know  what 
they  might  have  been  once,  but  I  know  that  rum  and  civilization 
have  made  them  a  poor,  sneaking,  cowardly  set.  Now  off  to  the 
west  they  are  a  httle  better;  but  even  there,  they're  no  great  shakes. 
Why  I  was  out  there  with  Harri&on,  in  Tecumseh's  time,  and  I' 
know  that  a  deuced  sight  of  nonsense  has  been  wi-itten  and  talked 
about  the  *  lords  of  the  forest'  as  you  call  'em.  There  was  not  a 
Bcout  in  the  army  that  valued  a  single  Indian  more  nor  the  snap  of 
his  thumb.  They  can't  shoot— can't  run— can't  row— can't  swim — 
can't  do  anything  with  a  white  man,  unless  it  is  to  starve  longer, 
and  that  they  have  been  brought  up  to.  You  see  I'm  a  small  man, 
and  an  old  man,  but  if  I  can't  lick,  in  fair  fight,  any  single  Indian 
you  can  pick  up  between  here  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  my  name 
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aint  Downs,  and  I  aint  given  to  bragging  much  neither.  They  are 
just  Hke  them  wolres/'  and  Joe  pointed  to  a  lot  of  lupine  attendants, 
thttt^  as  usual,  were  howling  about  at  a  respectful  distance  from  our 
camp.  "The^  are  just  like  them  wolves;  they'll  hang  around  just  as 
though  they  would  eat  you,  and  if  you  move  a  step  towards  them, 
they'll  run  like  so  many  sheep." 

"Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  it  may  be  as  you  say,  we  won't  argue 
the  subject  any  further — but  I  must  say,  that  if  Blacksnake  feels 
towards  you  as  you  thmk  he  does,  he  has  got  no  Indian  blood  in 
him  if^  sooner  or  later,  he  does  not  contrive  to  get  a  shot  at  you. 
Why  I  shoukln't  wonder  if  he  was  prowling  round  here  this  veiy 
night." 

Joe  laughed. 

"  You  laugh,"  said  I,  "  but  tell  me,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
hhn?" 

"  Nothmg  on  earth,"  replied  Joe,  "  excepting  that  he's  afraid.  I 
tell  you  he  no  more  dares  to  come  within  speaking  distance  of  this 
old  tool,"  touching  his  rifle,  "than  one  of  them  wolves  dares  to 
come  in  here  and  help  himself  to  fat  out  of  that  stew-pan." 

•*  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  there  is  no  more  danger  than  that,  we're 
safe  enough.  There's  no  wolf  yonder  fool  enough  to  give  us  a  fair 
sight  of  his  countenance,  so  as  I  want  a  wolf-skin  badly,  I'll  just 
step  out  and  try  once  more  if  I  can't  get  a  shot  at  these  noisy  cow- 
ards, that  you  liken  the  '  lords  of  the  forest '  so  contemptuously  to." 
Takii^  up  my  double-b^relled  gun,  I  carefully  loaded  it  with  a  full 
charge  of  heavy  buck-shot 

"  Go  round  by  the  right,"  replied  Joe,  "  and  you'D  hem  'em  in 
between  the  lake  and  our  fire ;  and  perhaps  you'll  get  a  chance  to 
take  one  of  the  fellows  as  they  rush  by  you." 

Following  his  directions,  I  started  off,  making  a  small  detour, 
and  leaving  the  trapper  seated  before  the  fire  industriously  platting 
a  deer-skin  rope.  Long  after  I  had  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  camp 
into  the  shade  of  the  tall  woods,  I  could  see  his  figure  fully  revealed 
IB  the  iiw^™g  light  of  the  pine-log  fire. 
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Tke  night  was  an  impreMive  one :  there  was  lomethiog  Immj 
and  threatening  in  the  air,  although  there  were  no  decided  indica- 
tions of  a  stonn.  The  wind  came  sluggiahly  across  the  bosom  €f 
the  lake,  slightly  wrinkling  its  surface,  and  sighing  with  gentle  hat 
exceedingly  mournful  tones  among  the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees.  It 
is  curious  what  dififerent  sounds  are  produced  by  winds  of  eqml 
force  at  dififerent  times  in  the  same  place.  It  is  true  the  pheno- 
menon can  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  comparatiye  tempen- 
ture,  moisture,  and  density  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  differoMe 
.of  those  tones  has  a  meaning  to  many  ears  that  cannot  be  expkined 
away  with  the  explanation  of  the  physical  cause.  In  this  instance  the 
wind  had  perhaps  additional  significance  from  its  harmony  with  my 
feelings — ^it  was  a  foreboding  wind.  The  moon  too,.se6med  triate  as 
she  worked  her  way  through  the  masses  of  fleecy  clouds,  occasion- 
ally darting  upon  the  surface  of  the  ruffled  lake  a  beam  that  was 
instantly  broken  into  a  thousand  sparkling  gems  of  light,  and  anon 
hiding  behind  some  jealous  cloud,  as  if  glad  for  a  moment  to  fly 
the  sight  of  a  bad  earth.  It  was  altogether  such  an  evening  as 
the  Huntsman  of  the  Hartz  would  have  selected  for  a  pleasant 
moonlight  ride. 

But  although  as  sensible  to  the  sp'uitual  influences  of  the  wea- 
ther as  I  have  ever  been  impassive  to  its  physical  efiects,  I  had 
but  a  short  time  to  indulge  in  the  mere  sentiment  of  the  time  and 
scene.  The  wolves  were  much  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the 
moment,  and  fiilly  occupied  my  attention.  I  had  succeeded  in 
approaching  a  party  of  them  without  being  perceived.  I  could  not 
see  them,  but  I  could  distinguish  the  spot,  from  their  noises,  at 
which  they  were  congregated,  and  was  slowly  and  cautiously  clos- 
ing in  upon  them.  I  had  arrived  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
lake,  and  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  below  our  camp,  the 
light  of  which  I  could  clearly  see,  when  a  sudden  rush  took  place, 
and  the  gaunt  forms  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  famished  wretches  flit- 
ted by  me.  I  raised  my  gun,  and  with  finger  on  the  trigger,  fairly 
covered  one  of  them  as  he  bounded  by  at  a  distance  of  not  meie 
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han  three  or  four  rods :  but  I  did  not  fire ;  why  or  for  what  rea- 
Mm  it  is  impofidble  to  say.  It  seemed  as  though  there  was  BoayB- 
thing  providential  in  it,  although  it  was  probably  nothing  but  one  of 
those  moments  of  indecision  which  the  keenest  sportsman  will  re- 
soUect  to  have  felt  It  was  but  an  instant,  but  that  instant  was 
enough.  The  next,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  very  same 
moment  a  tall  shadowy  figure  glided  from  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
mighty  pine.  I  dropped  my  gun  from  its  level,  and  stared  with 
pore  unthinking  and  unreflective  wonder  at  the  strange  apparition. 
In  a  moment  another  figure  glided  out,  and  again  another,  and 
there  was  clearly  revealed  the  forms  of  three  stalwart  Indians, 
creeping  along  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  direction  of  our  fire.  With- 
out a  moment's  thought  I  turned  in  nearly  upon  their  rear  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  step  as  noiseless  as  ever  trod  an  Indian  war- 
path. I  was  not  afraid — in  fact  I  never  was  more  perfectly 
cool ;  but  I  had  that  intense  concentration  of  feeling,  which,  while 
it  leaves  the  physical  powers  in  full  play,  prevents  thought,  or 
perhaps  the  mind  in  such  cases  is  so  lightning-like  in  its  action, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  its  processes.  At  any  rate  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  only  felt.  I  acted  by  a  kind  of  instinct :  my  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  di£fused  through  my  whole  body,  and  my  legs  and 
•nns  to  know  as  much  as  my  head. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  the  Indians  drew  towards  our  camp, 
and  slowly  and  cautiously  I  followed  them.  I  have  since  fre- 
quently thought  of  a  dozen  plans  that  I  might  have  adopted.  I 
might,  by  firing  my  gun,  have  frightened  the  Indians  from  their 
purpose,  and  perhaps  put  Joe  on  his  guard,  or  I  might,  by  swiftly 
mftlnng  a  dctour,  have  reached  the  camp,  when  by  taking  to  the 
tiees  we  could  have  had  a  fan*  fight,  and  had  there  been  six  In- 
dians, instead  of  three,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  had  the  best 
of  it.  But  I  did  not  know  what  objects  the  Indians  had  in  view, 
and  these  are  thoughts  that  came  afterwards,  or  that  can  only  bo 
made  advantageous  at  the  moment  by  great  natural  courage, 
tboiroiighly  educated  in  the  school  of  danger.    I  b^d  a  (air  sbara 
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of  the  first,  but  the  education  was  wanting,  and,  as  I  hare  said,  I 
felt  rather  than  thought. 

The  Indians  had  arrived  within  ten  or  fifteen  rods  of  our  hot 
when  they  stopped,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  holding  a  consulta- 
tion, while  grouped  for  a  moment  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  trees. 
They  had  evidently  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  one  was 
m  their  rear.  They  were  altogether  too  much  occupied  with  the 
sight  in  front  of  them  to  think  of  suspecting  danger  from  any 
other  quarter.  Cautiously  closing  up,  I  had  advanced  to  withm 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  them,  and  could  distinctly  see  their 
figures  well  defined  in  all  their  outlines,  especially  as  I  now  had 
got  them  nearly  in  a  line  with  our  fire,  which  was  blazing  away 
right  merrily,  and  throwing  a  prodigeous  volume  of  light  to  Uie 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Joe  was  seated  in  precisely  the  same 
position  in  which  I  had  left  him.  His  face  was  turned  nearly  to- 
wards us,  and  his  body  slightly  bent  downwards,  as  he  held  on  to 
the  thongs  of  deer  skin  attached  to  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  fire  light  shone  full  upon  his  person,  making  a  fair  and  easy 
target. 

A  slight  movement  was  made  by  the  group.  I  had  hardly  time 
to  see  and  comprehend  it,  when  two  rifles  flashed  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  the  echoes  of  their  sharp  reports  rolled  through  the 
woods.  I  saw  the  trapper  jump  to  his  feet,  raise  his  hand  above 
his  head  and  totter  backwards,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  third  In- 
dian levelled  his  rifle  at  him,  but  the  skulking  mui-derer  was  too  slow 
in  his  motions:  with  a  kind  of  sigh  and  a  grunt  he  jumped  a  step 
or  two  forwards,  his  gim  going  off"  at  random,  and  fell  dead  with  a 
charge  of  buck-shot  through  his  body.  In  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  second,  and  with  an  aim  as  calm  and  as  sure  as  ever  pointed  gun 
against  whirring  partridge  or  flitting  quail,  I  gave  one  of  the  other 
two  the  contents  of  my  remaining  barrel — he  never  knew  what 
killed  him.  Without  pausing  for  a  moment,  I  dashed  forward  at 
the  third  fellow.  He  turned,  jumped  back  a  few  feet,  and  clubbed 
Us  unloaded  rifle  to  receive  me.     Without  making  at  first  a  down- 
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right  blow,  against  which,  perhaps,  Jie  would  have  boen  upon  his 
guard,  and  which,  from  the  imperfect  light,  might  have  exposed 
myself,  had  he  too  been  making  a  blow  at  the  same  time,  I  made  a 
straight  forward  thrust,  and  struck  him  a  severe  blow  in  the  face. 
He  staggered  back,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself,  with  an 
overhand  slashing  cut,  I  brought  the  heavy  barrels  down  upon  his 
bare  skuU.  He  fell  like  a  log.  There  was  no  need  of  any  questions. 
I  knew  that  he  was  dead.  I  felt  the  bones  crack  and  crumble  be- 
neath the  force  of  my  blow.  Without  stopping  a  moment  I  bound- 
ed on  to  our  hut,  there  I  saw  a  sight  that  for  a  moment  completely 
stupified  me.  Joe  had  fallen  backwards,  his  head  resting,  slightly 
raised,  against  the  upright  of  our  hut,  where  leaned  his  rifle,  and 
to  first  appearance,  dead.  A  large  portion  of  the  left  eyebrow  was 
cut  away  and  hung  down  over  the  eye,  and  from  the  dangerous 
looking  wound  the  dark  blood  slowly  dribbled  down  over  his  face. 
A  slight  movement  showed  that  there  was  still  some  life  left  in  him. 
I  raised  his  head,  and  placed  it  in  an  easy  position  and  felt  his  pulse, 
which  was  beating  with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  so  faintly  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  In  a  moment  he  opened  his  eyes,  or  rather 
eye,  which  gradually  lightened  with  returning  consciousness.  His 
lips  moved — I  put  my  ear  close  to  his  mouth — "  Water,"  he  mur- 
murred. 

In  an  mstant  I  was  myself  again.  I  felt  that  it  was  no  tune  fot 
doubt  and  mdecision.  The  little  medical  knowledge  that  I  had 
picked  up  by  stray  reading,  and  visiting  "  doctor  shops,"  was  in- 
stantly available,  and  I  thought  of  all  the  curious  cases  that  I  had 
heard  of,  where  people  had  been  shot  all  to  pieces  and  survived. 
••  Never  say  die,"  thought  I,  and  with  that  vulgar  but  encouraging 
nuudm  almost  on  my  lips,  I  jumped  to  the  lake  and  returned  with 
a  can  of  the  fresh  water.  Joe  took  a  draught  which  revived  him  a 
little,  while  I  set  to  and  washed  his  face;  upon  cleaning  the 
wound,  I  found  it  did  not  present  so  formidable  an  appearance. 
By  passing  my  finger  along  through  it,  I  found  that  the  ball  had 
gianoed  oUiquely  above  and  through  the  eyebrow,  but  t^bsX  l\^ 
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bone  was  not  injured,  although  the  concussion  had  at  first  ftmuitd 
him.  I  was  preparing  to  restore  the  fiap  and  bind  it  up,  when  I  be- 
came sensible  tliat  the  old  man,  who  had  again  become  unconsciouB, 
was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  which  had  completely  saturated  his 
clothes  on  one  side,  and  the  ground  around  him.  The  true  came 
of  his  exhaustion  was  revealed.  The  wound  in  the  head,  as  I  had 
thought,  was  of  no  great  consequence.  He  was  dying  from  loss  of 
blood.  There  was  no  time  to  lose — I  threw  a  few  pine-knots  on 
the  fire,  turned  Joe  over  on  one  side,  and  cut  and  tore  the  bloody 
part  of  his  clothes  from  him,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  ik 
A  small  woimd,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  intercostal  space  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  was  slowly  pouring  forth  the  tide  of  Ijh, 
already  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb.  I  had  no  means  of  probing  it» 
but  I  could  feel,  upon  pressure,  the  crepitation  of  the  broken  rib. 
Some  indefinite  ideas  of  internal  bleeding  flashed  through  my  mind» 
but,  thought  I,  he  may  as  well  die  from  internal  as  external  bleed- 
mg — ^the  only  thing  that  I  can  do,  is  to  plug  the  wound.  Tearing 
ofif  a  square  piece  of  linen,  I  placed  it  over  the  wound  and  forced 
the  centre  of  it  into  the  surface  between  the  two  ribs,  with  the 
point  of  my  ramrod,  makmg  a  kind  of  pouch,  into  which  I  continued 
to  cram  small  pieces  of  linen  until  I  had  distended  it  mto  a  good 
and  efficient  plug.  This  finished,  I  commenced  clearing  away  the 
coagulated  clots,  when,  as  I  was  passing  my  hand  over  his  side, 
imagine  my  joy  at  feeling  a  hard  round  substance,  directly  beneath 
the  skin,  and  in  a  line  some  six  or  eight  inches  backwards  from  the 
wotmd.  I  felt  it  again,  it  was  clearly  and  decidedly  a  rifle  balL 
The  case  was  now  clear ;  it  needed  no  surgeon  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  ball  had  not  entered  the  body,  it  had  touched  the 
lower  end  of  the  rib,  fracturing  it  and  rupturing  the  intercostal  ar- 
tery, and  glancing  a  little  upwards,  had  slipped  round  upon  the 
bone,  directly  beneath  the  skin.  "  He'll  live !  I  know  he'll  lire  !'* 
I  exclaimed,  and  as  if  in  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  the  old  trap- 
per opened  his  eyes  and  exhibited  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 
But  much  remained  to  be  done.    There,  at  a  little  distaooe,  Iftj 
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three  savages^  dead! — ^killed  bj  mj  own  liand !  It  seemed  like  a 
dream.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  and  jet  there  was  no 
room  to  doubt.  There  were  too  many  proofs  of  a  fact,  which,  if  I 
had  read  it  in  any  of  my  favorite  romances,  I  should  have  thought 
improbable  and  exaggerated.  One,  or  at  most  two  Indians 
would  have  been  enough  for  any  ordinary  hero  of  a  novel.  But 
three !  What  a  complete  verification  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  truth 
is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction."  I  took  a  torch  and  went  to  where 
they  lay.  Their  contorted  and  stiffening  forms,  and  convulsed  fea- 
tares,  were  fieur  more  fearful  to  look  upon  than  they  could  have 
been  when  alive,  and  armed  with  the  powers  and  energies  of  deter- 
mined malice.  They  looked  as  though  they  yet  meditated  revenge, 
and  revenged  they  assuredly  would  be  as  soon  as  their  fate  became 
known  to  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  unless  something  was 
done  to  bafite  detection  or  pursuit.  Without  Joe's  assistance  I 
could  hardly  expect  to  make  much  resistance ;  without  his  advice,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  I  thought  of  changing  our  camp;  but  where 
could  we  go  ?  I  thought  of  putting  my  companion  into  the  ca- 
noe and  starting  for  home — ^but  could  he  stand  so  long  a  voyage ;  and 
how  could  I  get  him  round  the  rapids  ?  It  would  kill  him  to  carry 
him  on  my  shoulders  m  his  present  state.  I  tried  to  talk  with  him 
and  get  hb  opinion  of  the  probable  danger  of  attack  from  other  In- 
dians^  and  as  to  the  course  we  should  pursue,  but  he  was  too  ex- 
hausted with  loss  of  blood  to  comprehend  even  what  I  said,  much 
less  reply.  I  was  in  a  perfect  quandary.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
moment  lost  was  as  much  as  our  lives  were  worth,  and  I  could  not 
but  look  around  upon  the  tall  shadowy  trees,  and  fancy  that  I 
could  almost  hear  the  yells  of  a  dozen  savages,  leaping  with  bran- 
dished tomahawks  from  behind  them.  In  such  a  case  I  might  per- 
haps escape  by  taking  to  the  bush,  but  poor  Joe !  his  little  spark  of 
life  would  be  readily  extinguished. 

At  this  moment  of  my  greatest  perplexity,  a  thought  of  the 
cave  Joe  had  pointed  out  to  me  flashed  upon  my  mind.  It  came 
like  aa  m^pmikittom  Dmty.    I  did  not  wait  to  tUnk  twioe,  snd. 
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in  less  than  twenty  minutes  I  had  all  our  essential  goods  and  chat- 
tels in  the  canoe.  A  few  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  oar 
blankets  folded  on  them,  made  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  any  mva- 
lid  could  wish,  and  taking  up  Joe  in  my  arms,  who  really  seemed 
light  from  loss  of  blood,  I  laid  him  so  gently  upon  it  as  hardly  to 
extort  a  sigh. 

Not  a  little  relieved  in  my  mind  did  I  feel  when  I  had  pushed 
out  fairly  into  the  lake.  Steering  as  direct  a  course  as  I  coidd,  two 
hours  paddling  brought  us  to  where  the  expanded  water  again 
contracted  itself  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  river.  The  range 
of  tall  black  cliffs  in  which  I  knew  the  cave  to  be,  here  commenced, 
but  as  it  ran  a  distance  of  several  miles,  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  I 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  spot.  Fortune, 
however,  favored  me,  and  I  had  not  gone  much  further  when  my 
canoe  ran  almost  bow-on  the  little  island  lying  before  the  cave. 
Gliding  into  the  narrow  and  shallow  channel  between  the  two,  I 
soon  succeeded  in  fastening  the  canoe  to  a  small  bush  directly  be- 
neath the  ledge  that  concealed  the  entrance.  Taking  a  pme-knot 
and  a  tinder-box,  I  commenced  climbing  up  to  it,  wliich,  as  the 
moon  was  exceedingly  fitful  in  her  light,  and  as  I  could  not  recollect 
precisely  the  steps  we  had  taken  in  the  day  time,  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  I  expected.  Once  up,  I  crept  inside  and  struck  a  light.  A 
few  small  bats  were  at  first  a  little  startled  by  the  intrusion,  but 
besides  these  all  was  quiet.  The  aspect  of  the  place  was  eminently 
comfortable ;  it  was  so  dry  and  clean,  while  the  windings  of  the 
long,  nearly  level,  and  lofty  saloon,  puts  at  rest  all  fear  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  light  being  seen  from  the  entrance. 

But  the  next  question  was  how  to  get  Joe  into  it.  However,  I 
felt  so  inspired  by  my  success  so  far,  that  I  considered  that  a  mi- 
nor difficulty,  which  I  was  determined  should  not  trouble  me.  I 
knew  I  could  haul  him  in  easy  enough,  but  my  great  care  was  to 
do  it  so  as  not  to  give  him  pain,  or  again  start  the  hemorrhage  of  his 
wound.  This  I  contiived  to  accomplish  by  pulling  the  comers  of 
the  bhuiket  from  beneath  h'm\,  \cav\ng  Vv\m  \w  \\\v:^  Tc^<i<d!k&  <^{  It^  and 
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WTOgin^  them  up  over  him  and  iyiw^  th(fm  in  a  firm  knot.  To  this 
mot  I  attached  a  cord  of  deer-i>kin,  and  diking  the  other  end  up  to 
he  ledge,  with  a  good  strong  steady  pull  1  brought  the  blanket, 
fith  Joe  in  it,  up  to  the  ledge.  A  few  low  groans  which  I  heard 
nth  almost  positive  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  they  showed  there  was 
(till  life  in  him,  a  fact  which  I  had  more  than  once  doubted  as  we 
ire  were  coming  down,  were  the  only  evidences  of  suffering  in  his 
•ough  ascent.  Stretching  him  temporarily  upon  the  softest  look- 
i^  stone  I  could  find,  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  bed  rigged  for  him, 
irhich,  as  Joe  afterwards  acknowledged,  was  **  good  enough  for  the 
president,  or  the  queen  of  England.'*  A  few  moments  more  I  had 
lU  our  goods  hauled  up,  our  c^moe  stowed  away  in  the  bushes  of 
the  little  island,  and  a  good  fire  throwing  around  its  mellow  light 
ind  sending  up  its  smoke  among  the  arches  and  crevices  of  the  ca- 
rero,  disturbing  no  one  but  the  bats,  who  soon  found  themselves 
Dompelled  to  evacuate  the  premises. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


An  opportone  airtval.. — Return  to  the  village. — Bad  news. — Jonathan  harries 
home. — Hit  Mother's  death. — A  spiritual  visitation. 

For  three  weeks  we  lived  in  these  comfortable  and  secure  quar- 
ten,  the  old  man  gradually  gtiining  strength,  but  still  incapable  of 
any  exertion.  He  had  been  so  nearly  exsangiunated  that  his  re- 
eovery  was  necessarQy  slow,  although  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the 
kMB  of  blood  imflammatory  symptoms  might  have  developed  them- 
•dresy  that  would  have  severely  taxed  my  Uttle  stock  of  medical 
tcknce  to  treat.  For  three  weeks  we  thus  Uved,  and  yet  time  did 
not  paw  tardily.  I  had  so  much  responsibility,  so  much  to  do,  a&4 
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to  mncb  to  think  of,  that  the  hours  glided  by  with  the  greatest 
rapidity. 

In  the  daytime  I  mostly  staid  at  home,  except  during  two  or 
three  cautious  excursions  for  partridges  and  other  small  game, 
amusing  myself  as  I  best  might,  preparing  our  meals,  talking  with 
Joe,  or  rather  to  him,  for  I  would  not  allow  him  to  say  much  for 
fear  of  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  walking  up  and  down,  building 
castles  in  the  air,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was  precisely  such  a 
nice,  cozy,  comfortable  and  secret  cavern  as  ours.  In  the  night  I 
sallied  out  for  fuel  and  fish:  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  Island,  in 
the  main  channel,  there  were  plenty  of  rock-bass,  perch,  and  sun 
fish ;  and  towards  some  marshy  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nver,  with  an  hour's  bobbing  I  could  half  fill  the  canoe  with  eels. 

The  cooking  afforded  much  occupation  and  amusement,  and 
exercised  my  ingenuity  not  a  little.  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  Joe 
must  have  soups  of  some  kind,  and  boiled  meats  instead  of  roast ; 
but  unfortunately  our  tin  can  had  become  leaky,  and  our  only  other 
vessel  was  a  small  wooden  pail ;  but  by  unstocking  my  rifle-barrel, 
closing  up  the  vent,  and  inserting  the  muzzle  into  anx)rifice  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  pail  a  Uttle  above  the  level  of  the  bottom,  I  contrived 
to  make  a  machine  that  answered  every  purpose.  By  inserting  the 
gun-barrel,  and  putting  the  other  end  in  the  fire,  I  had  a  capital  soup 
pot,  on  plugging  up  the  orifice  I  had  a  water  pail  or  a  live-bait 
bucket.  The  best  materials  for  soup  I'  found,  after  several  trials, 
were  thin  pieces  of  fish  dried  in  the  sun  and  pounded  up  with  a 
cracker.  "  How  do  you  like  that,"  said  I,  as  I  fed  the  first  mess 
of  it  to  Joe,  with  a  piece  of  birch  bark  folded  up  for  a  spoon. 

"Good !"  whispered  Joe,  "  it  goes  right  into  my  veins." 

And  then  such  a  variety  of  soups  as  we  had !  There  was  bass- 
soup— pickerel-soup — mullet-soup — and  eel-soup,  with  partridge 
and  blackbird  broths,  and  I  even  attempted  a  number  of  experi- 
ments at  flavoring  them  with  wintergreen,  birch-bark  and  sassafiuss, 
some  of  which,  I  could  not  but  think,  were  tolerably  successful,  al- 
though Joe  allowed  that  he  "  rather  hlted  the  plain  soup  the  hmi,** 
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It  was  the  last  evening  of  oar  third  week  that  I  was  seated  be- 
ore  the  fire  busily  engaged  stringing  worms  for  an  eel-bob:  Joe 
riB  stretched  upon  his  bed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  as  I  supposed 
I  a  sound  sleep,  but  upon  looking  up  from  my  work  I  found  his 
^  fixed  upon  me  with  the  greatest  mtentness,  and  with  a  peculiar 
apmaiop  that  induced  me  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing. 

•*  My  €k)d !  Mr.  Jonathan,"  exclaimed  Joe, "  how  can  I  erer 
«pay  you?** 

"  Hepay  me !  what  for  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

^  "For  aD  that  you  have  done  for  me.  Here,  you  have  saved  my 
He,  and  hare  nuned  and  tended  me  just  like  a  mother,  and  have 
ed  me,  and  what's  more  have  staid  here  shut  up  in  this  old  den, 
pHhoiit  a  angle  impatient  look  or  gesture.  I've  watched  you  aD 
be  time.  But  if  I  can't  repay  you  perhaps  God  will,  and  that's 
ODie  comfort.' 

"Pshaw!  Joe,  dcm't  talk fooHsh.'* 

"There's  no  foolishness  about  it.  It  must  be  tiresome.  Thb 
ant  no  place  for  a  fellow  as  young  and  strong  as  you  are,  and 
tisn't  what  I  bargained  you  should  have,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
tand  it  any  longer.  I've  been  thinking  of  something.  We  may 
lave  to  stay  here  three  weeks  more  before  I  shall  be  strong  enough 
o  walk  round  the  long  portage,  and  you  see  my  ribs  want  a  little 
inkering  up  by  the  doctors,  and  that  ball  cut  out  of  my  buck ;  and 
jesides  that,  our  meal  is  all  out,  and  our  crackers  must  be  nearly 
jone,  for  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  not  eaten  one  for  several 
lays.  Now,  I  can  move  about  a  little  here  and  help  myself,  and  I 
hink  that  the  best  plan  is  for  you  to  lay  in  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
food  and  fish,  and  then  take  the  canoe  and  start  for  the  village. 
Fe've  got  a  good  moon  now,  and  if  you  start  just  at  sundown,  and 
laddle  all  night,  you'U  be  in  the  morning  at  the  first  rapids,  and 
iom  there  you  can  easfly  get  in  town  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
iftemooOy  and  then  you  go  right  to  Dan  Wright  who  keeps  the 
"sd  wooden  grocery  store,  and  teU  him  all  about  it,  and  hell  get 
with  him  ttod  start  in  ten  minutes.    Hell  be  up  here  in 
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two  days,  and  then  I  can  be  carried  round  the  falls  and  reach  home 
before  the  week  is  out." 

Joe's  proposition  was  debated  pro  and  can,  but,  as  it  really  vp- 
peared  the  only  feasible  plan,  and,  as  he  was  perfectly  confident  of 
being  able  to  do  his  part,  I  at  last,  although  with  some  reluctanoeb 
consented  to  it.  Fortunately  however  we  were  not  compelled  to 
put  it  into  execution,  as  the  very  next  morning  the  means  of  esci^ 
from  our  confinement  were  presented  to  us. 

I  had  risen  rather  late,  having  been  employed  acc<Mxling  to 
Joe's  suggestion  during  most  of  the  night  in  laying  in  a  good  stook 
of  wood  and  eels,  when  stepping,  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  take 
a  look  out,  I  saw  a  canoe  with  two  persons  in  it  coming  up  the 
stream,  1  ran  for  my  pocket  spy-glass,  and  soon  ascertained  that 
they  were  white  men. 

"  Then  they  must  be  old  Simmons  and  his  son,"  said  Joe, 
"  there's  no  one  else  that  would  be  coming  up  this  way." 

Satisfied  that  the  old  man  was  right,  I  got  our  canoe  out  from 
its  hiding-place,  and  paddled  out  into  the  nuun  channel  to  meet 
them.  They  were  so  mewhat  surprised  at  seeing  me,  and  listened 
with  not  a  little  interest  and  even  uneasiness  to  my  story. 

"Well,  I  declare  now, that's  monstrous  bad,"  exclaimed  old 
Simmons,  "  why,  the  ugly  critters  might  take  a  notion  to  have  a 
shot  at  us." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  I.  "  It  would  be  far  the  safest  plan 
for  you  to  turn  round,  and  help  me  to  get  Mr.  Downs  down  the 
river." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  where  is  he  ?  let's  see  him,  and  see 
what  he  says." 

We  ascended  to  the  cave,  when,  after  a  little  conversation  with 
Joe,  the  matter  was  arranged.  A  slight  touch  of  anxiety,  as  to 
the  notions  of  revenge  the  **  ugly  critters  "  might  take  into  their 
heads,  quickening  the  really  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  new  comers,  all  was  soon  ready.  Joe  was  lowered  into  the 
canoe,  and  we  started  off.  Arrived  at  the  rapids,  we  easily  made  a 
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fitter  of  two  poles  and  a  blanket,  and  oarried  him  romuL  In  the 
aftemoon  of  the  thh^  day  we  reached  the  Tillage.  Joe  was  iA 
ooee  pot  in  the  doctor's  hands,  who  assured  him  that  he  couldn^ 
have  been  better  treated,  and  that  a  few  weeks  more  would  nuAlpf 
him  as  sound  and  as  strong  as  ever.  I,  however,  conld  not  look 
after  him  any  farther,  as  I  foimd  an  mgent  letter,  which  had  been 
awaitii^  me  for  three  or  four  days,  requirh^  me  to  come  home 
^mediately.  *'  My  moUier,"  it  stated,  "  had  suddenly  been  taken 
quite  ill,  very  Ol,  indeed  dangerondy  ill  ;'*  and  I  "  must  lose  no 

Karly  the  next  monung  I  had  taken  my  seat  on  the  mail-8tage» 
and  was  harrying  home  as  isst  as  the  nature  of  the  roads  would 
admit,  but  at  a  pace  that  seemed  to  me  the  very  antithesis  of 
speed.  Going  over  the  ground  as  often  as  I  had  at  the  commence^ 
ment  and  end  of  our  quarterly  vacations,  I  had  formed  quite  an 
Ultimate  acquaintance  with  the  coachman;  so,  seatmg  myself  am 
the  box,  I  plied  him  with  all  manner  of  persuasives,  not  forgetting 
the  bnndy  and  water  at  the  stopping^pbuses,  and  thus  made 
out  to  get  a  mile  or  two  an  hour  more  out  of  his  straining  team. 

"  Oh !  it  isn't  my  horses  that  I  care  any  thing  about,"  said 
Miu,  ''it  won't  hurt  them  ;  it's  my  coach-springs  and  axletrees:  if 
they  break,  we're  stuck,"  and  on  we  went,  bumping  along  over  the 
rocks  and  corderoy  roads,  or  through  the  mud  holes,  with  the 
wheels  alternately  in  the  air  one  moment,  and  the  next  bnr- 
lied  to  the  hub  in  the  deep  ruts— the  coach  body  swinging  to  aad 
fro,  and  bounding  upward  and  down,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
ponied  any  ordinary  natural  philosopher  to  reconcile  with  the  com- 
mon theory  of  gravitation.  To  the  inside  passengers  the  motion  ap- 
peared to  be  nnich  more  curious  than  agreeable.  They  bounced  about» 
knoekiag,  piwhing  and  huddling  each  other ;  ime  moment  striking 
dbflir  heads  against  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  the  next  settling  to 
seats  with  a  force  thai  made  thdr  teeth  snap,  and  whiok 
expressly  intended  to  test  the  daslkity  of  the  vertebnd 
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*'  Drhrerl  driyw !"  exclaimed  a  fiat  man,  with  a  remarkable  red 
hcBf  who,  by  dint  of  hard  holding  on,  had  contriyed  to  get  hit 
liead  out  of  the  front  window.     "  Driver  1    I  say,    what   the 

d 1— •' 

i  His  inquiry  was  cut  short  by  a  blow  mider  the  chin  from 
the  window-sill,  and  a  knock  on  the  occiput  from  above,  and  his  ro- 
bicnnd  and  persfHring  visage  disappeared  with  an  expression  of  per- 
fect despair.  The  whole  thmg  was  ludicrous  enough,  but  I  was  in 
no  mood  to  enjoy  it  I  was  too  anxious  and  impatient  to  reach 
home— A  terrible  foreboding,  vague  and  indefinite,  (for  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  give  it  shape  or  form,)  had  taken  possession  of 
me.  I  felt  as  one  conscious  of  impending  evil,  the  very  magnitude 
of  which  paraliies  mind  and  sense  1  We  shut  our  eyes :  we  dan 
not  think. 

Notwithstanding  our  haste  we  did  not  arrive  at  my  native  vil- 
lage until  quite  late  m  the  aftemocm.  As  the  coach  had  a  number 
of  passengers  to  set  down,  I  knew  that  I  could  reach  home  sooner 
on  foot;  so  jumping  from  the  box,  I  rushed  onward  with  the 
speed  of  fear  and  hope.  As  I  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  a 
good  many  strange  and  unusual  circumstances  attracted  my  atten- 
tioii.  The  windows  were  all  open,  and  I  could  perceive  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  moving  about  within.  At  the  door  and  in  the 
long  low  porch,  where  in  early  infancy  I  had  so  often  played  bo-peep 
with  my  mother,  through  the  foliage  of  the  thick  woodbine ;  and 
where  later  she  so  often  sat  and  listened,  with  half  a  smile  and  half 
a  tear,  to  the  legends  I  was  so  fond  of  reading  to  her,  were  several 
persons  sQent  and  motionless,  or  if  moving  at  all,  with  evidently 
cautious  steps.  In  the  broad  esplanade  of  green  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  or  leaning  on  the  white  paling,  lined  with  the  lilac,  the 
rose  and  the  honeysuckle,  were  several  quiet  groups  gaadng  at  the 
house  with  a  subdued  and  serious  air  that  sent  an  icy  chill  through 
my  beating  heart.  Some  of  these  were  miserably  clad — in  rag»— 
and  had  tJbie  wo-begone  look  that  poverty,  superadded  to  ill-bealtht 
eamx>t  fail  to  produce,  but  they  were  the  only  natural  or  cheering 
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ptrt  of  tlie  sight,  for  my  mother  I  had  heen  accustomed  to  see  sur- 
nranded,  more  than  half  her  time,  by  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

No  one  spoke  as  I  entered  the  gate,  but  they  all  looked  at 
me  with  a  sad  and  pitying  expression.  I  longed  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion»  but  I  dared  not.  I  wanted  to  ask  for  what  so  many  people 
were  o<^ected  roimd  the  house.  Oh!  I  could  have  hu^ed 
to  my  heart  the  most  shrivelled  and  repulsiye  pauper  present^ 
had  he  or  she  but  said  they  had  come  for  a  little  more  medicine 
for  the  sick  children,  or  more  tea  and  sugar  for  the  bed-ridden 
grandmother.  They  were  silent,  and  I  lost  all  hope— I  felt  that 
they  had  gathered  about  to  attend  the  death  bed  of  their  bene- 
fectress  and  friend.  I  felt  that  they  had  come  not  to  solicit  new 
fsYors,  but  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  past 

I  strode  on  across  the  green,  and  ascended  the  porch.  An 
old  friend  of  my  mother  advanced  and  took  my  hand.  I  could 
not  speak,  but  must  have  looked  the  question,  for  he  instantly 
replied  "She  is  living  yet." 

I  passed  on,  and  entered  the  sick  room:  the  doctor,  nmie 
and  attending  friends  made  way  for  me,  and  I  stood  by  her 
side.  My  mother  must  have  heard  and  recognised  my  footstep, 
for  her  glased  eyes  had  been  already  dimmed  by  the  touch  of 
death.  Her  hand  extended  itself  to  greet  me.  I  took  it,  and 
feh  the  feeble  pressure  of  her  small  fingers  upon  mme.  A  faint 
but  happy  smile  played  upon  her  lips;  they  parted,  and  gently, 
but  distinstly,  she  murmured  "  My  son !"  The  next  moment  her 
features  were  fixed  in  the  cold  hard  rigidity  of  death. 

Dead  I  nnpossible!  It  could  not  be!  It  could  not  be 
that  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  world  had  been  thus  instanta- 
neously palsied  at  a  single  stroke — ^that  the  sim  was  for  ever 
dsrtaied,  and  that  the  moon  would  no  longer  give  her  cheerful 
light — that  the  trees  were  withered,  and  the  grass  faded,  and  all 
Mtare  tinged  with  a  black  funeral  hue  of  grief  and  death ! 

It  could  not  be  that  life,  to  me  so  full  of  happiness  and  joy, 
imii  St  one  Uow,  been  converted  mto  a  diunal  and  dreary  blank 
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•«^-«  TO  jage  without  a  haven — a  pilgrimage  without  a  ahriaa  I  It 
could  not  be !  and  yet  it  was.  There  lay  the  remaina  of  aU  that 
«iade  the  world  a  pleasure,  life  an  object*  and  even  heaven 
-a  hope. 

Oh !  the  agony  of  that  first  night  The  daiknesa  of  my 
chamber  was  comparaliye  light  to  the  intense  thkk  blackpess 
4hat  seemed  to  fill  my  brain,  and  to  clog  the  pulses  of  my  heart 
J  burned  my  head  in  the  folds  of  the  pillow,  compressed  aqr 
4)eating  temples  with  my  hands,  and  struggled,  as  if  with  a 
^nighty  and  fearful  demon,  who,  with  a  grasp  upon  my  throat 
•was  crushing  me  to  the  ground. 

The  long  night  had  nearly  passed,  when  I  was  startled  l^a 
slight  noise  in  my  apartment  It  soimded  like  the  passage  of 
4K)me  light  body  through  the  air,  or  like  the  gentle  rustling  of  a 
leaf.  I  raised  my  head  from  the  bed  on  which  I  bad  thrown 
myself  without  undressing,  and  listened.  It  came  again.  There 
was  a  low  slight  murmur,  and  then  my  mother's  voice  distinctly 
pronouced  the  words, 

"  My  son !   my  son  1" 

The  words  seemed  for  a  time  to  float  upon  the  air,  and  then 
die  away  with  a  cadence  so  reproachful,  yet  so  sweet  and  mild,  as 
to  pierce  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart  They  ceased!  I 
raised  myself  from  the  bed  and  stretching  forth  my  arms  ex- 
claimed, ''  Mother !  Mother !  Speak  to  me."  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  All  was  silent,  save  the  occasional  foot-fall  of  the 
watchers  of  the  dead. 

I  know  that  all  this  can  be  easily  and  naturally  explained  as  the 
effect  of  imagination — as  the  mere  fancy  of  a  distempered  and  ex- 
■cited  brain.  But,  if  dubious  about  accepting  such  an  explanation 
even  now;  I  should  have  scorned  it  at  the  time.  The  words — the 
tones,  were  too  distinct — ^too  real.  They  fell  upon  my  soul  liko 
<h1  upon  the  troubled  waters;  or  like  the  voice  of  Him  upon  the  fail- 
lows  of  Gennesareth. 

I  arose  and  stood  by  the  side  of  my  mother's  .nmaina,   I  oooU 


g«ie  upon  them  without  feeling  kmger  that  utter  proslratioii  of  soul 
thai  intaiae  and  desperate  ai^^h.  I  knew  that  that  lifeless  ehrf 
was  not  my  mother ;  it  was  something  that  once  appertained  to  her, 
and  therefore  sacred — something  that  she  had  used  and  had  dia* 
carded,  while  she  herself  was  still  with  me  and  around  me.  I  felt 
peifeetly  calm — almost  happy  in  the  thought,  and  I  acted  as  I  felt: 
so  much  so  as  to  excite  remark.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  I  over* 
heard  one  of  the  spectators  say,  '*  Well,  he  seems  to  take  it  mighty 
eaay." 

What  answer,  if  I  had  wished  to  answer  it,  could  I  have  mad*- 
to  such  an  obsenratbn  ?  Have  told  them,  as  I  then  firmly  heliered^ 
that  that  waa  not  my  mother  they  were  hearing  to  the  tomh,  that* 
she  still  remained  in  the  old  home,  had  visited  me  in  my  chamber, 
had  spoken  to  me ;  I  should  have  been  met  with  an  almost  unK 
versal  smile  of  derision  and  contempt.  Fools!  fools  who  thus  dare 
to  dogmatise  upon  the  awfid  and  mysterious  possibilities  of  ikm 
tpmtoal  worUL 


CHAPTER    IX.' 


TflMfhan*!  moUMr.r-Coinme]ie6B  the  itiidy  of  medieiliSd-^Medicine  and  ita  pio- 
fenon. — Student  fancies. 

How  aptly  has  time  been  temed  "The  Consoler."  "  The  Den^ 
troyer"  is  hardly  more  appropaiate,  for  surely  he  relieves  as  mu(A 
distress  as  he  causes;  cures  as  many  wounds  as  he  inflicts.  I  could 
not  but  continue  to  mourn  my  mother's  death,  but  time,  in  his  ra» 
pid  ffight,  had  brought  so  many  new  scenes,  and  thoughts,  and 
IMings,  that  in  a  few  short  weeks,  I  found,  much  to  my  surprisei^ 
that  the  keen  edge  oi  grief  had  become  materially  blunted.  I  waa 
aot  only  sorpriBed,  but  ashamed — ashamed  that  I  could  not  keep 
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up  the  strong  sense  of  wo — ashamed  that  I  could  allow  any  of  the 
objects  or  mterests  of  life  to  drive  her  image,  for  a  moment,  from  mj 
mind.  I  thought  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  my  moral  eon- 
^Btitution,  and  that  I  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  with  that 
contempt  that  I  felt  for  myself. 

She  was  so  much  more  than  a  mere  mother  to  mo  a  fnend 
and  companion :  one  who  took,  or  with  the  most  delicate  tact,  af- 
fected to  take  an  interest  in  all  my  boyish  sports  and  occupatioDS — 
seldom  directly  opposing  my  wishes  and  inclinations,  but  adrcHtly 
curbing  and  durecting  them.  How  well  I  could  recollect  numberless 
mstances  of  that  kind  of  gentle  leading  and  guiding,  which,  at  the 
time,  I  did  not  perceive  or  understand !  How  many  instances  too  of 
the  sacrifice  of  her  feelings  and  taste  to  a  jealous  anxiety  for  my 
safety  and  wel&re. 

Alas  for  my  sensibility  and  feeling !  it  was  but  a  very  few  weeks 
after  her  decease  that  I  began,  as  I  have  said,  to  take  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  life.  In  this,  however,  respect  for  her  ex- 
pressed wishes  actuated  me,  and,  when  joined  to  the  solicitations  of 
my  guardian  and  friends,  and  the  desire  for  some  kind  of  agreeable 
and  useful  occupation,  induced  me  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  medical 
study.  I  had  but  little  idea  that  I  should  ever  carry  my  profes- 
sional knowledge  into  practice,  but  the  study  itself  was  sufficiently 
enticing,  and  soon  it  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  mmd. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  its  collateral 
branches  to  gratify  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  meanest  and  most 
prurient  curiosity,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  yoimg  men  take  to  it 
with  an  avidity  and  enthusiasm  that  the  students  of  other  profes- 
sions seldom  feel.  There  is  none  of  the  aridity  complained  of  in 
the  law — none  of  the  dulness  and  formality  of  theology.  Every 
thing  is  new,  fresh  and  interestmg.  The  most  fertQe  portion  of  the 
broad  field  of  nature  is  thrown  open,  wherein  lie  hidden  the  most 
recondite  secrets — the  most  curious  mysteries.  Anatomy  reveals 
the  structure  of  that  wonderful  machme,  which  in  pomt  of  com- 
plexity,  yet  perfect  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  parts,  so  infinitely 
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the  most  ingenious  products  of  the  machaniciaiis  skill ; 
Physiology,  the  vital  functions  and  the  intricate  laws  of  life,  and 
Pathology,  the  organic  lesions — the  changes  of  structure — ^the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  animal  machine.  Chemistry  and  Materia' 
Medica  are  broad  paths  to  the  very  arcana  of  nature ;  a  little 
rough,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  paved  with  the  gems  of  science  and 
strewn  with  the  flowers  of  truth.  As  the  student  advances,  the 
path  grows  more  and  more  pleasant  and  picturesque,  disclosmg,  at 
each  step,  new  scenes  to  stimulate  curiosity  or  reward  toil.  The 
institutes  and  history  of  medicine  furnish  themes  for  the  profound- 
est  reflection,  subjects  for  the  most  refined  philosophic  analysis,  and 
incitements  to  the  most  engrossing  application.  The  student,  as  he 
advances,  ascends ;  his  views  grow  more  and  more  comprehensive ; 
his  mental  vision  takes  in  the  vast  materials  of  a  long  continued  and 
eopious  induction.  He  finds  that  there  is  much  truth  mingled  with 
iBiich  error,  but  he  learns  to  distinguish  between  the  two;  he 
teams  to  separate  the  logical  deduction  from  the  vagaries  of 
theory,  the  |Mrejadices  of  ignorance,  or  the  perversions  of  craft.  He 
leanis  to  estimate  at  thdr  proper  value  the  pretensicms  of  charla- 
tans and  the  crudities  of  professional  humbugs,  who  take  advan- 
tage <^  that  quality  of  the  human  mind  that  disposes  it  to  believe 
any  thn^,  if  it  is  sufficiently  unprobable,  to  foist  upon  the  worid 
aome  miserable  but  fortunately  short-lived  delusion.  He  sees  that 
there  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  such  preten- 
den,  and  that  they  always  have  had,  and  alwajrs  will  have  their 
dopes,  who  greedily  swallow  as  new  and  important  discoveries 
what  are  oftentimes  nothing  more  than  the  exploded  quackeries  of 
ignorant  antiquity.  But  amid  all,  he  sees  the  pure  stream  of  science 
welling  from  its  fountain  in  Cos — for  centuries  after  the  time  of 
ffippocrates,  receiving  scarce  an  addition — ^now  gradually  and  slow- 
ly enlarging  its  current,  steadily  winding  its  way  in  despite  of  all 
obatades,  and  mirroring  in  its  waters  the  very  image  of  truth — 
troth  often  mdemonstrable  from  the  nature  of  its  essence,  and  often 
iDcmmmmicable  to  the  vulgar  from  its  form,  but  still  troth.    Ha 
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feek  a  pride  in  his  profession,  the  groond  of  whSudh  the  i 
cannot  appreciate  or  understand.  He  feeb  a  confidence  too^  tiiat» 
although  the  credulity  of  a  portion  of  the  public,  like  the  stomach 
of  the  ostrich,  rejects  nothing,  however  crude,  the  majoritj  of  the 
intelligent  classes  will  ever  believe,  that  a  man  of  clear  head  and 
thorough  education,  who  practises  the  recdved  principkB  oi  hit 
profession,  and  combines  with  his  personal  obaenration  the  eocpa* 
rience  of  ages,  is  full  as  likely  to  form  ooircct  ofMrnona  and  gift 
correct  advice,  as  any  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  scm,  however  igiio* 
rant ;  or  any  crotchetey  German  enthusiaet  however  wild. 

It  was  with  a  strong  natural  predilection,  then,  for  such  studies* 
and  a  tolerably  good  preliminary  education,  consisting  nuunly  of  a 
little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  a  pretty  fair  smattering  of  French  aad 
Spanish,  that  I  became  enrolled  on  the  hst  of  students,  five  or  sii 
in  number,  of  the  two  principal  physicians  of  the  place.  The  elder 
had  been  a  practitioner  almost  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  acquired  a  high  and  wide-spread  reputation.  For 
forty  miles  round  his  name,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  do  the 
most  to  confer  a  local  medical  unmortality — the  old  women — was 
a  synonyme  for  science  and  skill.  And  well  did  he  deserve  bis  re- 
nown, although  not  a  learned  man — ^the  pressing  demands  of  his 
extensive  practice  precluding  the  possibility  of  regular  study — ^yet 
he  had  a  vast  fund  oi  information,  mostly  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  much  of  that  practical  medical  tact»  without  which 
mere  erudition,  even  when  combmed  with  personal  experience,  is 
ciHnparatively  uselesa.  He  was  not  one  of  that  class  of  physicians 
who  see  in  a  case  only  a  confused  unconnected  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms, and  who  address  their  remedies  to  the  language  rather  than 
to  the  proximate  causes  of  the  disease ;  nor  yet  of  that  class,  who* 
slaves  to  some  foregone  conclusion,  which  they  endeavor  to  make 
universal  in  its  application,  can  see,  in  the  vast  varieties  of  disease^ 
nothing  but  the  lesion  of  some  particular  tissue,  or  the  derangement 
of  some  favorite  organ. 

His  partner  was  a  much  younger  man,  fresh  from  the  hoapitala^ 
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nd  lecture-rooms,  and  filled  with  professional  enthusiasm,  which  to 
ome  extent  he  commniucated  to  tibe  students,  who  naturally  fell 
Qore  immediately  under  his  supervision.  His  pictures  of  college 
ni  hospital  life  excited  my  imagioatioQ  to  tiie  highest  pitch. 

The  anatomical  theatre  I  imagined  to  he  a  splendid  saloon,  richly 
mhelhshed  with  snowy  skeletons,  dried  preparations,  and  morbid 
specimens,  where  nature  dafly  gave  audience  to  her  fayorite  pupils. 

The  hospital  was  a  palace,  divided  into  long  and  lofty  wards, 
^nrnsbed  in  the  geometric  style,  with  beautiful  beds  at  regular  in* 
mrals,  upon  which  reposed  the  most  fascinatmg  forms  of  disease^ 

In  my  dreams  I  saw  interminable  vistas  of  magnificent  ulc»«i 
llriocations,  and  compound  fractures,  and  lofty  halls  strewn  with 
■davers,  with  hundreds  of  incipient  Boerhaaves,  flourishing  their 
icalpels  amid  the  confused  vociferations  of  '*  Eureka !  Eureka !  Seel 
if  the  soul !  cause  of  death !  life !  nervous  essence !  anima !  vis 
wudieairix  "  and  a  whole  Babel  of  xmcouth  technical  terms. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  my  fiEuncy 
iketches  wiUi  the  reality.  The  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  course  of  lectures  approaching,  I  repaired  to  the  medical 
edlege,  at  New-Toric,  where  I  at  first  found  that  every  thing  did 
Bot  appear  invested  with  the  rose-tints  in  which  my  imaginatkm 
had  luxuriated — that  there  was  much  in  the  study  of  medicine  thai 
was  disagreeable,  much  that  was  downright  disgusting.  This  how«> 
eter  waa,  in  the  main,  but  a  transient  impression.  It  soon  vanished 
ifiber  a  little  familiarity  ^rith  the  subject.  It  could  not  long  co-exist 
with  that  intense  professional  curiosity  which  induces  men,  intended 
by  nature  for  physicians,  to  fight  with  the  worms  of  the  chamel 
Umae,  their  way  to  knowledge,  through  the  most  disgusting  masses 
of  putrifjring  humanity.  It  could  not  withstand  the  oontagious 
Mcklesaness  of  a  medical  class. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FMdnatMQf  of  anatomy  w—Tbe  doeton  in  doabt— A  graTO  incident— FVg^  «f 
Jonathan^— Arriral  in  New-Tork* — Meeti  an  old  friond. — ^A  yoongaUr  oa 
tlie  main-gaft — ^An  opportune  offer. — Sailing  of  the  Lively  Anne> 

At  the  dose  of  the  lectures  I  returned  to  the  village,  bringing 
with  me  some  little  experience  in  metropolitan  hfe,  and  an  mcreased 
enthusiasm  for  professional  study.  The  anatomical  branch,  bad*  in 
particular,  excited  my  interest  and  attention,  and  most  of  my  time 
bad  been  devoted  to  the  laborious  duties  of  the  dissecting-room,  but 
unfortunately,  the  term  was  too  short  to  more  than  initiate  me  into 
the  first  elements  of  the  science.  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  long- 
ing to  continue  a  course  of  actual  dissection — ^the  only  way  in  which 
any  available  knowledge  of  anatomy  can  be  acquired-^m  the  qmet 
retirement  of  the  country,  and  I  resolved  to  attempt  something  of  the 
kind,  although,  at  first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

It  is  inconceivable  the  fascinations  that  the  anatomical  stadent 
finds  in  the  practical  and  manual  mvestigations  of  the  dissecting- 
room.  He  feels  a  curiosity  that  must  be  gratified  at  any  risk  or  ex- 
pense, to  verify  upon  the  dead  body  the  descriptions  of  the  boob, 
and  to  cut  and  carve  his  way  to  a  full  understanding  of  otherwise 
perfectly  inappreciable  and  confused  detiuls.  He  longs  for  cada- 
vers as  an  enthusiastic  botanist  does  for  flowers. 

This  feeling  was  very  much  heightened  among  my  fellow  sta- 
dents  after  my  return.  They  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages 
that  I  had,  but  they  felt  none  the  less  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  means  of  improvement  in  their  power,  and  the  question  was 
frequently  mooted,  whether  anatomical  facilities  might  not,  by  a 
HtUe  enterprise,  be  brought  home  to  our  own  door.  Upon  a  fuU 
consideration,  however,  of  the  subject,  so  many  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers presented  themselves,  that  it  was  concluded  by  all,  ezoept 
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:  oae  other  student,  that  the  thing  was  perfectly  impot- 
the  first  place,  it  must  he  done  without  the  knowledge 
ion  of  the  principals  of  the  office,  not  that  they  would 
cniples  in  the  abstract,  to  the  procurement  of  a  body  for 
or  any  strong  objections  to  the  deed  aftor  it  was  done; 
^ould  dislike  to  run  the  risk  of  compromising  thdr  pru- 
b^g  caught  as  accessories  to  a  crime  to  which  was  at- 

penalty  of  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  for  three  yean. 
is,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  subject 
bs  were  so  few — ^the  trouble  and  labor  of  ezhumatioD,  the 
3ction,  and  the  certainty  that  in  a  small  yillage,  mainly  fill* 
>ple  of  strong  prejudices  and  illiberal  ideas,  popular  opinion 
xe  the  strictest  penalties  of  the  biw  upon  the  profane,  hor- 
table  wretches,  whose  sacrilegioas  hands  should  violate  tha 

the  grave — particularly  if  it  should  happen  to  be  the 
ime  one  who  had  been  **  well-to-do"  in  the  world, 
ithstanding,  however,  all  that  could  be  urged,  I  resolved 
i  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  and  it  was  not  long 

presented  itself.  From  the  character  of  the  fiunily  and 
odence  strongly  dictated  the  propriety  of  letting  it  pam 
d,  yet  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Be> 
had  no  compunctious  visitmgs  as  to  the  moral  quality  of 
)  I  wa£  disposed  to  commit,  I  could  not  be  supposed  to 
rery  delicate  appreciation  of  the  ultra-sepulchral  distino- 
^h  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  I  knew  that  there  were  many 
•wing,  contemned  them,  who  with  affected  liberality  con- 
necessity  of  dissection,  but  who  would  be  perfectly  horn- 
practical  application  of  their  admissions  to  the  deceased 
r  the  so  called  respectable  class.  What  I  disturb  the  grave 
lan  !  Lay  impious  hands  upon  the  proud  ooqMe  of  some 
led  master  mechanic  or  wealthy  retail-trader,  and  oon- 
ly  violate  all  the  respectabilities  of  mahogany  and  fine  lin* 
eking !  horrible !  profane !  especially  when  the  bodiea  of 
k  can  be  had  as  easily !     Out  upon  loflh  ditcanniinatui|^ 
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Muibaity!  A  good,  honesty  ignorant  prejiidbe  agimst  diBBectwo, 
antopsical  examinatioii  of  any  kmd,  ia  worthy  of  twice  the  respect 
Do  the  worms  make  any  such  distinction  ?  Do  not  Uie  disgHating^ 
aisociations  oi  the  tomb,  ten  tames  as  offensive,  if  we  do  but  thinly 
of  them,  as  those  of  the  dissecting-room,  cluster  as  thickly  about  the. 
gmve  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor  ? 

"  How  is  Smith's  child  ?"  inquired  Doctor  H ^  the  younger 

partner  of  Doctor  8        ,  as  the  latter  entered  the  office. 

"  Dead.    He  died  about  half  an  hour  since." 

"  I  thought  so,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  knew  last  night  that  hi^ 
oould'nt  live  twenty-four  hours." 

The  child  spoken  of  was  a  boy  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ol 
age,  and  the  son  of  quite  an  influential,  but  ignorant  and  lugoted  man* 
who  was  noted  for  his  illiberal  opposition  to  any  and  every  one 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  pretensions  to  more  knowledge  or  in- 
fluence than  himself.  The  boy  had  been  sick  some  time  with  a 
ourious  and  novel  form  of  disease,  which  had  sorely  taxed  the  skOl 
and  science  of  our  preceptors.  The  indications  had  been  investigat- 
ed and  the  pathagnomic  circumstances  watched  and  compared,  with 
a  degree  of  care  and  anxiety  common  enough  in  medical  practice, 
but  for  which  the  profession  seldpm  receive  any  credit,  but  from  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  case,  no  positive  conclusion,  as  to  the  ex- 
act seat  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  had  been  arrived  at.  The 
symptoms  were  almost  wholly  referable  to  an  anomalous  lesion  of 
the  brain,  but  the  phjrsicians  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  origi- 
nal cause  waa  some  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  had 
contrived  to  mask  itaelf  and  simulate  an  affection  of  the  head. 

"  I  suppose  they  will  let  us  examine  him,"  said  Doctor  H . 

''That  they  will  not,"  replied  Doctor  S— .  **  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  them  about  it»  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  au- 
topsy. The  mother  is  quite  willing,  m  fact  she  wishes  it,  but  the 
itnpid  old  fool  of  a  father  politely  informed  me  that  he'd  see  me 
and  all  the  profesuon  d d  first" 

«« That's  very  unfortunate." 
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^'Provolmigiui'tit?" 

"Too  bad!  too  bad!  Can't  something  be  done  ?"  and  the  two 
docton  looked  each  other  fiill  in  the  eyes  for  some  time  with  a 
peculiar  wistful  inquiring  expression,  which  struck  me  as  rather 
oomicaL 

*'  No,  no/'  said  Doctor  S ,  as  he  turned  off  with  a  sigh  and 

shake  of  the  head.  "I've  done  everything  I  could — the  father 
won't  give  his  couaent — if  I  was  thirty  years  younger  that  wouldn't 
make  much  difference<^but  now — ^I'm  too  old.  I  wish  I  was  a  mo* 
dical  student !" 

'*  I'd  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  chance  at  a  post-mortem  of 
that  case,"  said  Doctor  H .  "When  is  the  child  to  be  buried?" 

**  To-monrow  afternoon." 

"  A  hundred  dollars,"  muttered  Doctor  H again,  imcon- 

adonaly. 

"  And  I'd  give  twice  the  sum,"  replied  Doctor  S . 

"  Tou  needn't  give  yourselves  any  trouble  about  it,"  said  I  to 
myself.  "  VH  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,"  and  beckoning  to  the 
only  one  of  the  students  in  whose  eneigy  and  courage  I  had  any 
confidence,  I  left  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  I,  as  soon  as  we  were  outside  oi 
the  office. 

"  We  can't  have  a  better  chance." 

"  You're  right,  and  we  must  improve  it.  But  we  must  have 
more  help,  and  we  can't  trust  any  of  our  fellow  students  till  after  it 
b  over.  If  we  should  say  anything  to  them  about  it,  the  whole 
town  would  know  what  an  astonishing  feat  was  contemplated  ;  if 
they  dkl  not  tell  it,  they  would  look  so  frightened  that  every 
one  would  see  there  was  something  in  the  wind.     We  must  get 

friend  T ,*'  (a  young  artist  who  had  often  expressed  a  wish 

to  improve  his  anatomical  knowledge,)  "we  must  get  him;  he's 
courage  enough,  and  discretion  enough,  and  besides  he's  as  strong 
as  a  horse,  and  that's  something  when  it  comes  to  digging  into  a 
9a  foot  grave." 
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Our  preparations  were  few  and  simple— a  spade,  serew-diiyert 
and  hatchet,  being  all  the  tools  required,  were  easily  obtained  and 
placed  in  readiness.  The  artist  was  enlisted ;  a  rendezvous  appoint- 
ed for  twelve  o'clock  of  the  next  night,  and  we  waited  with  soma 
Httle  anxiety  and  impatience,  but  with  unfaltering  determinatioD,  the 
approach  of  the  appointed  time. 

Punctual  to  the  hour,  we  all  arrived  within  a  minute  of  each 
other  beneath  the  scaffolding  of  an  imfinished  building,  situated  upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  few  words,  and  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  for  the  grave-yard,  which  was  almost  a  mile  distant,  and 
completely  buried  in  the  woods.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  leav- 
mg  a  somewhat  cloudy  sky,  but  still  there  was  sufficient  starlight 
to  reveal  the  masses  of  thick  foliage,  with  the  black  giant  looking 
trunks  and  the  uncouth  shadowy  branches  of  the  trees.  But  why 
enter  into  a  minute  account  of  an  adventure  which,  with  many,  will 
excite  disagreeable  associations,  and  which  I  should  not  allude  to 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  lasting  influence  it  has  had  upon  my 
destiny.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  silence,  save  a  few  whispered  sen- 
tences, we  made  our  way  to  the  grave,  which  had  been  previously 
examined  and  marked,  so  that  we  could  readily  find  it  in  the  daik 
— in  silence  we  commenced  the  process  of  exhuming — in  silence  the 
spade  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  turn,  and  plied  with  a  vigor 
that  made  a  rapidly  deepening  impression  upon  the  loose  and  newly 
filled  in  earth.  There  was  none  of  that  recklessness  of  feeling,  and 
certainly  none  of  that  levity  of  conversation  or  conduct  universally  at- 
tributed to  actors  in  similar  scenes.  All  was  quiet,  solemn,  but  deter- 
mined. In  little  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  hardly  ten  words 
were  spoken,  the  deep  grave  was  opened,  the  coffin  taken  out  and 
pryed  apart,  as  we  found  that  we  could  not  unscrew  it,  the  corpse 
stripped  of  its  clothes,  which,  with  the  coffin,  were  replaced,  and  the 
£rravc  refilled  and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  ap- 
pearance and  form. 

Arrived  at  the  office,  of  which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
■ecure  a  key,   we  stealthily  entered,  hoping  that  we  should  be 
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aUe  to  secrete  our  priie  without  distarbing  the  slumbers  of  John,  aa 

old  and  &Torite  servant  of  Doctor  S who  slept  in  a  small  room 

adjoining  the  one  through  which  we  had  to  pass.  In  this,  howerer, 
we  were  disappdmted.  John  was  awake,  and  coming  fcH^ard  at 
the  8l%fat  noise  we  made,  at  once  recognised  me  and  my  fellow  stu- 
dent, our  companion  having  retired  without  being  seen.  John, 
howerer,  was  a  shrewd  fellow;  he  saw  that  somethmg  was  going 
on  with  which  the  less  he  had  to  do  the  better,  so  without  any 
question  or  remark  he  withdrew  to  his  room,  leaving  us  to  deposite 
our  load  in  a  little  unoccupied  attic.  This  done,  the  door  carefully 
secured,  and  our  tools  disposed  of,  we  betook  ourselves  each  to  his 
home  and  to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  I  was  altogether  too  inexperienced  in 
the  art  of  body-snatching  for  that.  A  vision  of  my  mother's 
shnmded  and  coffined  form,  of  which  I  had  had  several  glimpses, 
but  which,  aided  by  the  light  of  day,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
proposed  adventure,  my  strong  will  had  succeeded  in  banishing, 
returned  upon  me  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  frightful  vivid- 
ness. I  tossed  and  tumbled  about  as  wakeful  and  as  restless  as  if 
I  bad  been  dining  with  a  party  of  ghouls,  and  the  charnel-house 
viands  had  produced  a  fit  of  indigestiim.  I  felt  not  so  much  re- 
morae,  but  the  dread  of  detection  came  strong  upon  me.  I  had  an 
overwhelming  presentiment  that  the  result  of  the  affair  would  be 
exceedingly  disagreable. 

The  morning  came,  but  it  brought  no  relief.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  night's  exploit  must  be  already  publicly  known;  and  as  I  sneak- 
ed along  to  the  office,  I  fancied  that  every  one  whom  I  encountered 
looked  at  me  with  a  peculiarly  inquisitive  and  suspicious  glance.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  that  the  deed  had  been  left  undone,  espe- 
cially as  the  worst  of  it  was  still  to  come,  and  that  was  to  make  it 
known  to  the  principals  of  the  office.  How  would  they  receive  the 
news?  What  would  they' say  ?  What  would  they  do?  1  began  to 
have  strong  doubts  of  the  meaning  that  I  had  attributed  to  their 
I  id  the  day  before ;  and  my  fellow  student  I  found  in  aa 
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•qnsl  degree  of  perplexity.  Several  times  I  attempted  to  broadi  the 

■nbjeet  to  Doctor  H ,  as  the  one  least  likely  to  find  fault  witk 

our  perf(»inance,  but  as  often  the  slightest  word  or  circumstanoe 
would  be  sufficient  to  turn  me  from  the  pointy  and  the  day  passed 
m  doubt  and  indecision.  The  next  day  came,  and  with  it  a  finn  de^ 
termination  to  know  the  worst,  but  before  I  could  get  a  chance  to 
talk  about  it  with  either  of  our  preceptors,  circumstances  transpired 
which  saved  me  the  trouble,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  my  profet- 
Bonal  career. 

It  was  just  as  Doctor  S was  gettipg  mto  his  gig  to  visit  a 

distant  patient,  whose  case  I  knew  to  be  uigent,  that  I  saw  Squire 

D ,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  come  up  to  him  and  speak 

a  few  words,  which  seemed  strongly  to  excite  the  doctor's  attention. 
A  feeling  of  apprehension  came  over  me,  which  was  still  further 
mcreased,  when,  after  a  short  conversation,  the  doctor  refastened  hii 
horse,  and  the  two  entered  the  office,  retiring  to  a  private  room  and 
carefully  shutting  the  door.  At  any  other  time  the  circumstanoe 
would  have  excited  no  remark,  but  just  then  it  had  a  most  porten- 
tious  aspect,  and  I  awaited  the  result  of  the  conference  with  the 
profoundest  conviction  that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  cold  and  aileot 
tenant  that  we  had  introduced  to  the  attic  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  had  confirmation  strong — ^the  door  opened, 
and  the  doctor  called  me  in. 

**  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  articles,"  said  he,  p<»nting 
to  a  splinter  of  mohagany,  and  a  small  piece  of  linen  that  were  ly- 
mg  on  the  table?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Come,  come! — ^be  quick — a  nice  scrape  you've  got  yourself 
mto,  and  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  it  there*s  no  time  to  lose.  John 
told  me  that  you  came  into  the  office  night  before  last  with  a  bundle 
in  your  arms,  and  old  Jackson  coming  through  the  grave-yard  picked 
up  these  things  along  side  of  the  grave  of  Smith's  child.  He  handed 
them  to  our  friend  here,  but  several  other  persons  know  of  it,  and  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion  is  excited.  As  sooiv  aa  it  comes  to  Smith's  i 
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ibm  grwB  wOl  be  eiamined,  a  formal  complaint  made,  and  a  searok 
wanant  isfued,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  devilish  pretty  mess." 

I  aaw  that  the  game  was  all  np,  and  that  I  might  as  well  tell 
the  whole  story,  concealing  only  the  name  of  the  friend  who  had 

assisted  ns.     Doctor  H was  called  in,  my  goardian  and  the 

friends  of  my  companion  sent  for,  and  a  consultation  held  as  to  the  best 
means  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  our  ill-ad\'ised  and  ill-con- 
ducted performance.  It  was  decided  that,  to  exonerate  themselves, 
the  doctors  should  lay  a  regular  information  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  act  upon  it,  and  that  to- 
wards evening,  two  young  men  carefully  disguised,  should  be  rowed 
with  an  appearance  of  mystery  to  the  Canada  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, while  my  fellow  student  should  be  dispatched  to  some  dis- 
tant relativeB,  and  I  should  start  for  New- York.  This  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  we  had  gone  to  Canada,  and,  in  a  short  time,  it 
was  expected,  some  compromise  could  be  made,  and  the  affair  en- 
tirely Uow  over. 

Acting  upon  this  plan,  I  made  my  way,  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  high  road,  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  awaited 

the  airival  of  Dr.  H »  who  came  along  in  his  gig,  and  taking  me 

up,  carried  me  oa  to  the  next  village,  where  I  was  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  mail-stage  as  it  passed  through. 

"  What  a  confounded  ridiculous  business  you  have  made  of  the 
thing,"  said  the  doctor,  as  we  rode  along.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me?  I  could  have  given  you  a  hint  or  two  that  would  have  saved 
an  this  trouble.  You  ought  always  to  take  a  moonlight  night,  and  then 
yon  can  see  what  you  are  about — there  is  no  more  danger,  for  people 
don't  like  grave-yards  in  moonlight  nights  any  better  than  they  do 
m  dark  ones.  At  any  rate,  you  ought  always  to  go  at  earliest  dawn, 
and  see  that  all  is  right  and  the  grave  made  up  nice  and  natural 
Yoa  can't  take  too  much  trouble  and  care,  for  you  must  recollect  that 
although  there  is  no  harm  m  helping  yourself  to  a  subject,  there  is 
great  harm  if  you  allow  it  to  be  discovered.  You  thus  injure  the 
feeliDgt  of  nurvinng  relatives  and  fnaodM^  and  no  mattfir  bow  'iSb> 
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founded  those  feelings  are,  they  must  be  respected.  Some  daj, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  a  different  state  of  opinion.  I  beliere  the 
time  will  come  when  no  man  will  die  easy,  uiless  the  doctors  wffl 
agree  to  dissect  him,  convert  him  into  a  handsome  dried  prepai»- 
tion,  and  hang  him  up  on  some  comfortable  peg  in  an  anatomieal 
museum. 

"  Not  in  our  day,"  I  interrupted. 

"No,  perhaps  not,  but  sooner  or  later.  The  Romans  burned,  the 
Egyptians  embalmed,  and  we  bury  our  dezid ;  while  some  of  the  Tar- 
ter tribes  expose  them  on  stnges  for  the  birds  to  peck  at ;  and  the 
Hindoos  chuck  them  mto  the  sacred  river.  Mere  fashions,  all  of 
them,  and  fashions  must  change.  Ours  is  the  least  useful,  and  in 
these  days  of  utility,  Fm  sure  it  can't  last  long.  Only  to  think,  that 
the  christian  and  civilized  portion  of  the  eighty-six  thousand,  who 
daily  leave  their  bodies  behind  them,  is  of  no  service,  unless  it  is  to 
poison  the  air,  fatten  worms,  or  stimulate  the  rank  and  uncropped 
herbage  of  the  grave-yard.  True,  those  slain  m  battle  are  not 
wholly  thrown  away — ^they  say  that  the  crops  at  Waterloo  are  un- 
commonly fine ;  but  then  battle  fields  are  too  rare  to  amount  to 
much  in  that  way,  and  besides  they  are  seldom  or  never  selected 
with  a  proper  reference  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  dead  are  also 
heaped  up  too  much,  and  the  pUes  of  bodies  are  never  afterwards 
properly  distributed.  Now,  by  a  judicious  system  of  skirmishing 
over  a  large  extent  of  arable  land,  armies  that  were  impoverishing  a 
country  on  the  one  hand,  might  be  enriching  it  with  their  blood  and 
bones  on  the  other.  I  wonder  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  who  ars 
always  studying  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  have  never  taken  the 
subject  mto  consideration,  as  it  is  the  only  argument  that  I  know 
of  in  favor  of  war.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  bodies  were  freely  given 
up  for  dissection,  the  oft  quoted  reflection  of  Hamlet  upon  the  pos- 
sible application  of  Caesar's  clay  to  a  bung-hole,  would  be  deprived 
of  half  its  pomt.  "Base,"  as  applied  to  our  post-mortem  uses,  would 
cease  to  be  true,  and  many  a  man  would  be  of  more  real  service  to 
the  world  after  death  than  he  ever  was  during  life.    The  dMhioii 
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would  be  mefal  too,  as  furnkhiiig  tests  of  respectability.  Eacb  fa- 
mQy  might  hare  a  room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  where  their  departed, 
bill  preseiTed,  relatives  would  be  arranged.  Just  think  of  a  man 
with  a  garret-full  of  great  grandfathers — who  could  doubt  his  claims 
to  respectability?  especially  if  at  the  same  time  he  had  money  in 
the  bank  I  But  yonder  comes  the  stage  with  plenty  of  room  in  it. 
Good  bye.     I  shall  write  to  you  all  the  news  by  the  next  mail." 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  coach  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind ; 
hut  the  nil  desperandum  principle  which  was  constitutionally  a  fa- 
Toiite  with  me,  soon  regained  its  influence,  and  I  began  to  think  that 
a  trip  to  the  great  city,  under  any  circumstances,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  agreeable.  In  four  days  stagmg,  canalling  and  steaming,  dur< 
ing  which  I  had  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  the  prominent  events 
of  my  life,  which  in  less  than  a  year  had  followed  each  other  with 
80  much  rapidity,  I  arrived  in  New- York ;  but  until  I  had  fairly 
set  foot  iip<m  Courtlandt-street  quay,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I 
had  not  been  all  the  time  in  a  dream.  I  found  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  impressing  myself  with  a  "  realizing  sense  "  of  my  position  and 
prospects.  Events  so  important,  and  apparently  so  improbable,  had 
happened  so  easily  and  so  naturally,  that  I  was  almost  mclined  to  think 
that  they  had  not  happened  at  all.  I  pondered  over  my  adventure 
with  Joe — from  whom,  by-the-by,  I  had  received  a  letter,  informing 
me  that  he  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  that  the  Indians  hav- 
ing retain^  to  their  homes  in  Canada,  without  saying  anything 
about  our  adventure,  it  had  ceased  to  be  talked  of,  and  would  in 
a  short  time  be  forgotten — and  I  thought  of  the  death  of  my  mo- 
ther, of  my  medical  course  and  of  my  body-snatching  performance, 
until  I  had  almost  thought  myself  into  quite  a  distressing  state  of 
dubitotioii  as  to  my  personal  identity. 

The  first  two  days  after  my  arrival  were  passed  in  calling  upon 
a  few  fiiends,  looking  up  some  college  acquaintances  who  resided  in 
the  city,  and  visiting  my  former  haunts,  the  infirmaries,  hospitals 
and  museums.  On  the  third,  at  an  eariy  hour,  I  repaired  to  the 
post-ofl&oe,  and  reeeived,  as  I  expected,  several  letten — one  tram 
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Dr.  H ,  one  from  my  guardian,  and  one  from  my  fellow  stu- 
dents. Bift  what  was  my  disappointment  and  constemati^Hi  at  tbeir 
contents  1  They  were  all  of  the  same  tenor  and  to  the  efifect  that  Uie 
afiair  had  become  public,  and  had  produced  infinitely  more  exa^ 
ment  than  had  been  anticipated — ^that  the  father  and  famDy  were 
perfectly  implacable — ^that  old  Smith,  enraged  at  what  he  considered 
a  gross  insult  to  his  standing  and  position  in  society,  was  determmed 
to  pursue  the  case  to  the  utmost — that  he  had,  somehow,  got  infor- 
mation that  I  had  not  gone  to  Canada,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
offer  a  large  reward  for  my  apprehension,  that  this  would  stnnulate 
the  activity  of  the  city  police,  and  I  would  certainly  be  arrested  unlest 
I  got  out  of  the  country  immediately.  For  this  purpose  a  draft 
was  enclosed  by  ray  guardian,  which  I  was  directed  to  get  turned 
mto  a  bill  upon  Liverpool,  London  or  Havre,  or  any  place  to 
which  the  first  packet  should  sail.  It  was  particularly  and  repeat- 
edly urged  that  I  should  be  quick  in  my  movements,  as  my  enemies 
were  in  earnest,  and  their  operations  would  be  pushed  with  v^ 
and  decision. 

I  had  turned  into  the  large  and  splendid  refectory  in  the  neigb- 
borhood  of  the  post-ofSce,  and  seated  myself  in  a  comer  to  read 
my  letters.  The  room  began  gradually  to  fill  ^-ith  hungry  and 
thirsty  customers,  and  to  resound  with  a  confused  babble  of  sounds, 
many  of  which  would  have  puzzled  any  one  but  an  American,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  to  understand. 
From  one  side  came  loud  and  frequent  calls  for  certain  familiar  eat- 
ables, such  as  sandwiches,  buckwheat  cakes,  mince  pie  and  cran- 
berry tarts;  while  from  the  other  proceeded  certain  cabalistie 
exclamations,  quite  unintelligable  to  rae,  such  as  "Dodger," 
"smasher,"  "whiskey-skin,"  and  "gin-doodle,"  with  an  occasional 
stentorian  invitation  "to  take  something,"  and  the  kind  inquiry 
"what*ll  you  have?"  The  confusion  however  disturbed  me  but 
little,  as  I  sat  quite  abstracted,  pondering  upon  the  contents  of  my 
letters  and  the  course  of  conduct  marked  out  for  me. 

lly  revery  was  interrupted  by  a  heavy  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
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1  and  turned,  expecting  to  meet  nothing  less  than  the  via- 
bat  renowned  impersonation  of  prehensile  acuteness — the 
f  New-York— old  Hays.  But  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
J  the  rough,  but  good  natured  face,  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
.  Coffin,  who  had  formerly  commanded  in  my  father's  ser- 
lehooner  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  had  several  times  vi« 
e  St.  Lawrence,  since  his  death.  The  captain  was  a  shorty 
)t  man,  with  a  dark  sunburnt  countenance,  but  with  a  heart 
ngb  for  a  giant,  and  as  pure  and  as  soft  as  a  child's.  A 
ih  seaman,  with  a  good  deal  of  general  information,  and  as 
IS  as  that  often  quoted  model  of  generosity,  '*a  prince;'*  he 
e  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  done  so  much  honor  to 
ercantile  marine ;  having  elevated  the  character  of  the 
ot-captain  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  officers  of  our  national 

osathan  Romer,  as  Tm  alive  !'*  he  exclaimed.  '*  How  do 
•  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ?  What  is  ihe  news? 
Captain  Folgcr,*'  speaking  to  his  companion,  "  FU  make  you 
ited  with  Jonathan  Romer,  son  of  your  old  master,  Seth 
.     Captam  Folger,  Jonatlum." 

!!hip  of  the  old  block,  aint  he  captain  ?  My  stars  how  he  has 
!  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was*nt  more  than  so  high,  and 
ut  see  what  a  tall  fellow,  full  six  feet  in  the  clear,  and  as 
and  as  withy  as  a  young  hickory.  Do  you  recollect,  Jona- 
^our  ride  upon  the  main-gaft  ?  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  Cap- 
olger.  The  schooner  that  I  commanded  had  just  got  in  from 
p  up  the  lake,  when  Captain  Romer,  my  owner,  came  on 
bringing  this  youngster,  then  not  much  over  three  years  old, 
lim.  The  fore  and  main  sails  had  been  hauled  up ;  the  crew 
toat  of  them  strolFd  ashore,  and  the  captain  and  I  went  down 
le  calnn  to  look  over  some  papers.  In  a  few  minutes  his  fa- 
Uflsed  Jonathan,  and  we  ran  up  on  deck  but  could'nt  see  any- 
of  him ;  "  Jonathan !"  sung  out  the  captain,  as  if  he  was 
;  to  windward  in  a  hurricane.    *'  Here  I  am  father,"  squeaked 
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8  voice  right  over  head.  We  looked  up,  and  there  was  the  yoimg 
monkey  astride  of  the  main-gaft,  and  holding  on  to  the  peak  hal- 
liards. The  vangs  hadn't  been  hauled  taught»  and  the  gaft  wag 
swinging  about,  and  every  now  and  then  bringing  up  with  a  jeik 
that  would  have  sent  a  cat  with  ten  claws 'fl3ring.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
if  no  one  ever  saw  Seth  Romer  turn  pale  or  tremble  before,  they 
might  have  seen  him  then.  He  couldn't  speak,  and  I  was  glad  of 
it,  for  I  didn't  want  to  startle  or  frighten  the  boy.  I  jumped  and 
took  in  the  slack  of  the  vangs.  "  Hold  on  tight,"  said  I,  ''  until  I 
come  up  and  help  you  down."  **  No,"  said  he,  "  I'll  come  down 
myself,"  and  before  I  could  say  a  word  he  slew'd  himself  under 
the  gaft,  got  hold  of  the  vang,  and  came  down  by  the  run  as  neat- 
ly as  ever  you  saw  a  fellow  slide  down  a  backstay.  "  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  up  there  ?"  said  I,  for  I  was  puzzled.  We  had'nt 
missed  him  more  than  five  minutes.  There  were  no  ratlines  to  our 
main  rigging,  and  there  was  an  uncommon  hoist  to  the  main-sail — 
besides,  the  throat  halliards  had  been  slackened  a  little,  and  the 
gaft  peaked  up  considerably  more  than  half  way  between  nothing 
at  all  and  a  church  steeple.  "  How  on  earth  did  you  get  up  there?" 
"  Oh,  I  creeped  up  them  ropes,  and  then  I  creeped  down  tham 
ropes,  and  I  creeped  out  on  that  big  stick " 

**  Yes,  and  I'll  teach  you  how  to  creep  out  of  my  sight  next 
time,"  said  his  father,  untwisting  a  nice  nettle  from  a  piece  of  inch- 
and-half. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  **  you  must  pardon  him  this  time,  he  won't 
do  so  again."  "  Why,  captain,"  said  I  to  him  aside,  "  you  might 
flog  him  for  a  week,  you  couldn't  flog  it  out  of  him — it's  m  bii 
blood;  he'll  know  the  ropes  yet."  "  God  forbid,"  said  the  captain; 
"but  wasn't  it  beautiful?" 

"  But  come,  Jonathan.     What's  the  news  ?" 

Captain  Folgcr  taking  his  leave,  we  drew  our  chairs  to  one 
side,  and  entered  into  a  long  and  circumstantial  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  explained  to  captain  Coffin  the  business  that  had 
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Tvought  me  to  New- York,  and  showed  him  the  letten  which  I  had 
JQBt  received. 

"  Well,  I  declare  now/'  said  he,  as  he  finished  reading  them, 
''ha  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world." 

"What  is  the  luckiest  thing?"  I  demanded,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  his  tone  and  words. 

"  Why,  that  I  happened  to  meet  you,"  he  replied,  "  IVe  got  one 
of  the  finest  foretopsail  schooners  you  ever  saw,  and  she's  all  ready 
loaded  with  staves  and  a  few  boards  for  the  Western  Islands.  I  did 
not  intend  to  sail  until  day  after  to-morrow ;  but  I  guess  I  can  make 
my  arrangements  to  get  off  to-morrow  morning.  You  shall  go 
akxig  with  me.  It  will  be  just  fifty  chances  to  one  that  we  shall 
have  to  go  on  to  Malaga,  to  dispose  of  our  cargo  and  take  in  a  load 
of  dried  fruit  and  wine.  You'll  have  a  first  rate  chance  to  practice 
your  Spanish  with  the  Malaga  sefioras." 

Nothing  of  course  could  have  been  more  agreeable  or  better 
timed  than  the  captain's  proposition,  and  I  at  once  addressed  my- 
self with  activity  to  the  required  preparations.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  jut  sufficient  to  finish  several  letters,  and  make  the  necessary 
purchases  of  clothing,  nautical  charts,  quadrant,  spy-glass,  &c. 
with  some  fifty  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  old  vojrages  and  travels  from  the  shelves  of  the  street  book 
rtands.  Eariy  the  next  morning  I  boarded  the  Lively  Anne,  just 
m  she  had  commenced  hauling  out  from  the  dock.  The  sails  were 
toon  hoisted  and  sheeted  well  aft,  and  we  commenced  working 
down  the  bay  against  a  wind  that  compelled  us  to  make  several 
tacks.  Upon  rounding  fairly  into  the  offing  the  wind  became  more 
free,  and  the  Lively  Anne  bounded  off  at  a  rate  that  soon  sank  the 
highlands  of  Jersey  below  the  edge  of  the  distant  horizon,  leaving 
me  for  the  first  time  shut  in  by  the  blue  concave,  upon  the  foam 
flecked  expanse  of  the  restless  heaving  sea.  Who  that  has  ever 
Tsntared  forth  upon  the  great  deep,  but  will  recollect,  if  he  can- 
BOt  describe,  the  whiri  of  contending  emotions  with  which  for 
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the  trsl  time  he  has  seen  the  blue  vault  of  ethers  reetiiig  in  i 
temipted  union  upon  that 

"  Glorioot  mirror,  whera  th*  Aluiigbty'i  t^tm 
"■  Gloasei  Ltaelf  in  tempeifl*." 

or  fistei^  to  the  deep  tones  of 

**  Thfi  etJ^DgeBt  of  cr«aiiaQ'»  sooBf 

*'  Thai  rolls  the  wildf  profonndi  eteniAJ  bui 

**  tn  n&tUTie'a  utUnmf-^** 


CHAPTER    XI. 

At  lea^ — ^Motioiia  and  emotiom. — A  boat  afloat — Jonathan's  venea*  and  tha 
captain's  pun. — A  critique  on  Lycidaa. — Conro  and  Florea^  Airhral  at 
Faya]. — The  town  of  Orta. — Garden  of  the  American  Conralate^— An  0- 
hittration  of  the  foree  of  prejndiee^ — ^The  Peak  of  PSeo^— An  eiabcwte, 
but  finced  oonceit^-^Reliietant  adieus. 

My  emotloDfl  were  cut  short  by  certain  queer  feelings  in  the 
epigastric  region,  which  warned  me  of  a  very  common  cufcumstanot 
in  a  first  voyage,  that  I  had  left  out  entirely  in  all  my  calcnlatioiis 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  sea.  Although  I  had  inherited  a  taste  fior 
the  bounding  billows,  I  had  by  no  means  inherited  an  inwnimity 
from  then-  nauseating  influence.  Disappointed  and  indignant  I  bad 
to  take  to  my  birth  with  such  a  distressmg  gyration  of  the  brwi; 
such  a  combination  of  disgusting  tastes  in  my  mouth,  and  «idi  a 
complete  prostration  of  all  mental  and  physical  power,  that  I  wovld 
have  given  worlds  for  the  use  of  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  tent 
firma  for  an  hour. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  out,  it  was  annoimced  that 
there  was  something  like  a  boat  in  dght.  Wealtered  our  oonrae  a  Uttki 
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and,  when  near  enough,  discuvered,  as  it  inclined  upon  the  side  of 
a  wave,  that  it  wus  much  shattered*  and  that  it  contained  no  one. 
We  stood  on,  however,  and  picked  it  up  for  firewood.  When 
hauled  out  of  tlie  water  a  '\<choor'  of  little  rudder  fish,  which  had 
been  playing  in  und  about  the  boat,  took  up  their  quarters  directly 
beneath  the  st«:rn  uf  the  schooner,  from  whence  I  amused  myself 
in  transferring  tiiein  to  the  *' doctor's"  frying-pan.  Conjecture 
was>  of  coun»e  busy  in  my  brain,  as  tu  how  and  why  this  boat  was 
abroad  in  the  middle  of  tiie  Atlantic,  and  I  persisted  in  boxing 
Captain  Cottin  with  all  manner  of  supposable  cases. 

''  Oh,  no,  there  is  no  (/round  fur  your  conclusions,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  liad  perpetrated  a  very 
tolerable  pun. 

But  I  wouldn't  «^ive  it  up  m>.  in  fancy,  I  saw  a  distressing  ship- 
wreck with  all  the  attending  circumstances;  and  returning  to  my 
berth,  I  composed  some  verses,  in  which  largely  figured  a  young 
husband — who,  from  having  forgotten  the  name  I  then  chose,  I  will 
now  call  John  Smith — and  his  interesting  wife  and  children.  John 
was  hastening  home  after  a  long  absence,  with  feelings  of  unabated 
affection,  and  Mrs.  Smiih  was  expecting  his  return  with  tears  of 
hope  and  fear.  But  Smitli  Is  dead,  '<  dead  ere  his  prime !  young 
John  Smith !"    Oh,  Smith ! 

**  It  was  that  fated  aiid  perfidioiu  biirk, 

**  Built  in  the  eclipae,  and  rigged  with  cones  dark* 

'*  That  sunk  to  low  that  sacred  head  of  thfaie." 

<' There,"  said  I  to  the  captain,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
■howinf[^  him  my  eligiac  attempt. 

"  Why,  I  think,"  he  replied,  carefully  conning  over  the  Unes,  "I 
think  that  Mrs.  Smith's  tears  are  all  m  my  eye,  and  that  her  dhil- 
dran,  like  beggars*  babies,  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  That 
boat  shipped  a  little  water  and  broke  from  her  davits,  and  that's  all 
about  it.  Such  things  happen  every  day.  But  what  is  the  meanmg 
of  this  motto  youVe  got  here  at  the  head — 'rigged  with  curses  dark?' 
I  don't  midentand  that     If  it  waa  'loaded  with  curses  dark'  tbvo 
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would  be  some  sense  in  it.  I  recollect  a  case  in  point  It  was  said 
tliat  old  Commodore  Ben  Swain  never  required  any  ballast,  because 
he  could  curse  his  ship's  hold  full  of  oaths,  and  bring  her  down  to 
her  heavy  load  line  in  less  than  five  minutes ;  but  rigging  a  ship 
with  curses  is  a  different  matter.  To  be  sure,  you  can  rattle  'em 
imt  fast  enough,  but  how  can  you  rattle  *em  down?" 

**  Land  ho !"  cut  short  the  captain's  criticism  upon  Milton's  fa- 
mous elegy.  It  proved  to  be  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  tbe 
most  westerly  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands.  Corvo,  a  small 
rocky  island,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  crow,  and  on  which 
it  is  said  was  found  by  the  first  visiters,  sometime  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  an  equestrian  statue  with  a  hand  pointing  to  the 
west,  was  too  far  to  the  north  of  us  for  a  distinct  view.  Flores,  we 
saw  more  distinctly.  Passing  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  we  could 
plainly  perceive  the  masses  of  volcanic  rock  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Afi  far  inland  as  the  eye  could  reach  along  the  verdant  ravines  and 
gorges,  the  land  appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivatkw. 
Every  foot  of  the  meagre  soil  seemed  to  have  been  wrested  by  the 
hand  of  industry  from  the  dominion  of  nature,  and  made  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  a  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  but  honest,  and  hard 
worku3g  population.  We  all  concluded  from  the  distant,  but  tole- 
rably distinct  view  that  we  had  of  it,  that  Flores  must  be  worthy  of 
its  name — ^the  island  of  flowers. 

Passing  by  Flores,  we  saw,  the  next  morning,  in  the  distance, 
the  island  of  Fayal,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded  the 
high  point  which  juts  out  on  one  side  of  the  harbor  or  roadstead  of 
Orta,  and  came  all  at  once  in  full  view  of  the  town.  Orta,  with  its 
white-washed  stone  buildings,  and,  interspersed,  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  churches  and  convents,  presents  a  brilliant  and  interest- 
ing aspect  from  the  sea ;  but  upon  landing,  the  illusion  is  soon  dissi- 
pated, as  is  generally  the  case  with  all  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Af- 
rican towns.  Dilapidated  buildings ;  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  a 
forlorn  looking  population,  give  token  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
misgovemment.     The  situation  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
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fal ;  iving  along  the  base  of  a  steep  range  of  volcanic  hills,  which 
rise  from  the  shore  to  the  height  of  a  thoiisand  feet,  and  enclose  it 
on  three  sides ;  it  has  spread  before  it  the  roadstead,  in  which  are 
frequently  displayed  the  flags  of  our  American  whalers,  who  visit 
it  for  vegetable  supplies ;  and  across  the  harbor,  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles,  the  island  of  Pico,  from  which  shoots  up  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  objects  in  the  world.  It  is  a  perfectly  symetrical,  conical 
mountain,  called  the  "  Peak,"  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
small  island  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  rising,  as  it  were,  direct- 
ly from  ihe  sea,  the  eye  commands  every  foot  of  the  acclivity,  and 
takes  in  at  one  glance  the  whole  of  its  beautiful  proportions.  Fre- 
quently a  great  part  of  the  scenic  effect  of  a  lofty  mountain  is  lost, 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  base  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  at 
what  point  the  moimtain  commences.  In  this  case  there  is  no  un- 
eertainty,  and  the  whole  elevation  is  at  once  attributed  to  the  magni- 
ficent cone  which  rears  its  lofty  apex  far  into  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
which,  in  a  thousand  fEintastic  and  ever-var}ing  shapes,  wreath  their 
Tap<»y  forms  around  it. 

Upon  landing  we  were  politely  welcomed  by  the  American 
Ckxisii],  and  conducted  to  his  house,  where  I  was  received  with  un- 
expected kindness  and  attention,  and  invited  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters while  I  remained ;  an  invitation  which  I  was  unfortunately 
able  to  avail  myself  of  for  only  one  night,  as  Captain  Coffin  soon 
ascertained  that  his  staves,  which  were  intended  for  the  Pico  wine- 
large  quantities  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  vineyards  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Peak,  and  exported  from  Fayal  to  the  United  States 
— ^were  not  in  demand,  and  that  he  must  seek  a  market  in  some 
other  port. 

Sound  and  sweet  was  that  first  night's  sleep  in  a  foreign  land. 
Once  in  the  night  the  loud  bray  of  a  donkey  directly  beneath  my 
window  broke  in  on  my  slumbers,  but  the  interruption  was  far 
firam  being  unpleasant.  I  had  never  heard  a  donkey's  voice  before, 
and  I  was  somewhat  startled  and  astcmished,  and  quite  delighted. 
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It  was  really  spirit-stirring.  It  spoke  in  deep,  and  as  I  thought, 
melodious  tones  of  a  thousand  things  new,  strange,  foreign  and 
exciting.  I  longed  to  hear  it  again,  but  the  stupid  beast,  with  thi 
perversity  of  hb  nature,  refused  to  gratify  me.  Perhaps,  howerer, 
In  this  I  do  him,  as  the  world  has  ever  done  his  kind,  injustice. 
Could  he  haye  known  how  much  I  wished  to  hear  his  tuneful  voioe 
once  more,  it  may  be  that  he  would  have  pitched  his  pipes  to  their 
most  sonorous  key.  But  he  was  ignorant  of  my  feelings,  and  Yam« 
ly  waiting  and  wishing,  I  sunk  again  to  sleep. 

Taking  a  hint  from  the  sun,  I  arose,  and  in  company  with  some 
members  of  the  consular  family  descended  to  the  gardens  and  ex- 
tensive orangeries,  devoted  to  the  supply  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
fruit  of  the  English  market.  Coming  from  the  cold  latitudes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  where  nature's  feeble  hortulan  eflforts  had  leceir- 
ed  but  Uttle  assistance  from  the  ingenuity  of  man,  I  enjoyed  to 
ecstacy  the  colors,  perfumes  and  motions  of  the  affluent  vegetatioo^ 
The  garden  of  what  was  the  old  American  consulate  I  was  prepar- 
ed to  admire,  from  the  descriptions  of  several  trarellers,  who  had 
particularly  noticed  it  in  their  accounts  of  the  Western  Islands.  I 
found  it  small,  consisting  of  several  terraces  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
but  well  laid  out,  and  beautifully  cultivated.  There,  in  friendly  con- 
tiguity, were  growing  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  almost  every  dime 
— ^the  camphor,  co£fee,  ginger,  cinnamon ;  the  orange,  lime,  lemon, 
banana  and  dragon  tree,  with  the  aloe,  peach,  plum,  fig,  and  the 
passion  flower,  with  its  dehcious  pendulous  friut ;  and  a  hundred 
others  were  all  grouped  m  this  delightful  spot.  Of  flowers  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  the  most  magnificent  kinds — proses,  HaVtlJM^ 
hydrangias,  hehotropes,  honeysuckles,  japonicas,  and  some  splendid 
specimens  of  the  cactus.  I  have  since  seen  many  of  those  trees 
end  flowers  in  their  native  climes,  and  under  skies  more  congenial 
to  their  habits  and  constitutions,  but  never  in  the  profusest  lozuri- 
ence  of  their  favorite  abodes  have  they  seemed  to  me  as  beantifal 
es  then.      For  a  blissful  hour  I  revelled  in  thar  morning  tweets, 
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forgetful  of  the  past,  and  happily  unconscious  of  the  dreary  doom 
impending  over  my  head. 

In  the  afternoon  a  ride  was  proposed  to  a  distant  orangery,  m 
which  was  an  observatory  commanding  a  magnificent  view.  OuP 
party  were  soon  mounted,  some  on  horses  and  some  on  donkey% 
Bnd  we  commenced  ascending  and  descending  the  steepest  kind  of 
hills,  over  a  road  ten  feet  wide,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  immense 
walls,  and  running  over  jagged  beds  of  lava,  rendered  none  the  bet- 
ter footing  by  numerous  loase  angular  fragments.  In  many  placet 
deep  tracks  were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  by  the  continued  wearing  of  the 
rude  and  curiously  constructed  carts.  I  stopped  to  admire  one  of 
these  vehicular  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  that  came  creaking 
and  shrieking  down  the  hill.  If  the  moaning  soul  of  the  despair- 
ing Sisyphus  had  obtained  a  permit  to  cart  his  stone,  instead  of 
rolling  it,  and  that  was  hts  cart,  or  if  those  wheels  were  the  veri- 
table wheels  of  the  tortured  Ixion,  the  ear-piercing  plaints  that  is- 
roed  from  that  ricketty  machine  could  not  have  been  more  mov- 
ing. They  would  have  drowned  the  concentrated  exclamations  of 
a  thousand  ordinary  ungreased  aidetrees.  The  wheels  were  formed 
of  solid  planks,  without  spokes,  and  were  planed  down  thin  at  the 
cnctimferance,  where  they  were  thickly  studded  with  iron  spikes  in 
place  of  a  tire.  Instead  of  turning  upon  the  axle,  the  wheels  and 
ixletree  were  firmly  framed  together,  and  revolved  m  wooden  boxea 
apon  the  body  of  the  cart.  Guiltless  of  grease  or  any  lubricating 
material  from  its  youth  upward,  the  unearthly  diabolic  shrieks  that 
ianied  from  it  were  well  calculated  to  strike  a  stranger  with  admi- 
ration and  surprise. 

"There,  you  see,"  said  the  consul,  "a  capital  illustration  of  the 
tone  of  prejudice.  That's  a  fair  specimen  of  the  vehicles  univer- 
lally  used  here,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  can  not  plead  ignorance  of 
a  better  kind." 

"  Anxious  to  do  away  with  the  creaking  and  cumbrous  mnchinea, 
and  to  facilitate  the  labor,  in  which  he  was  much  interest«*d.  of  the 
peasantiy,  the  consul  had  sent  to  the  United  States  fi>r  a  light* 
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strongly  built  cart,  and  when  it  arrived,  had  presented  it  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  cartmen  he  could  find.  It  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  man  could  be  persuaded  to  use  it  at 
all,  and  in  a  few  days  he  brought  it  back  with  a  "muito  obripado" 
but  he  had  no  occasion  for  it  any  longer. 

'*  Why  not,"  demanded  the  philanthropic  donor,  "  is  it  not  much 
better  than  your  old  miserable  creaking  concern  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sefior — better — but — " 

"  But  what  ?  doesn't  it  run  ea^er  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"  Stronger  and  lighter  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Can't  your  oxen  draw  twice  as  much  with  it  in  a  day  ?" 

"  Yes— but— " 

"But  what?" 

"  Why,  seiior,  it  isn't  like  our  old  carts ;  I  wouldn't  have  much 
objection  myself  to  using  it,  but  the  neighbors  say  that  it  won't 
do ;  I  must  give  it  up.     Take  it  back,  sefior — ^but — " 

"  But  what  ?  again." 

"  Why  if  you  are  willing  to  do  us  a  favor — will  you  lend  us 
your  American  saint  ?  we  haven't  had  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  up  a  grand  procession,  with  all  the  saints  and  re- 
lics in  the  country.  Out  of  so  many,  we  hope  that  some  one  will 
take  pity  on  us,  and  I've  thought  that  perhaps  Saint  Bra9o-forte, 
that  you  keep  in  your  store-house,  would  be  of  some  use ;  he's 
never  been  called  upon  to  make  rain  for  us,  and  perhaps  he  would 
exert  himself  once,  just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  I've  mentioned 
it  to  Father  Alcofardo,  and  he  told  me  to  ask  you." 

The  obliging  consid  readily  consented  to  lend  the  image  of  St. 
Bra^o-forte,  which  happened  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
figure-head  of  the  General  Armstrong — a  privateer  schooner  that 
it  will  be  recollected  made  such  a  gallant  defence  against  the  boats 
of  a  Britisli  squadron,  and  which  was  finally  abandoned  and  sunk 
in  the  harbor  of  Fayal.     The  Yankee  cart  was  returned,  bat  Ui 
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Yankee  saintship  was  received  with  all  honor,  and  acquired  no  little 
renown  for  his  supposed  inflaence  in  tlie  production  of  the  copious 
showers  which  speedily  followed  his  invocation. 

Our  rough,  but  short  side,  soon  brought  us  to  the  orangery  from 
whence  we  had  been  promised  a  splendid  view,  and  well  was  the 
promise  kept.  On  one  hand  were  the  verdant  valleys,  dotted  with 
houses  and  hamlets,  and  stretching  far  into  the  interior ;  on  the 
other,  the  town  and  bay  of  Orta,  and  beyond,  the  island  of  Pico, 
with  its  majestic  peak.  Around  tliis  latter  a  few  soft  fleecy  clouds 
of  varying  shape  and  hue  were  p^ing  their  most  fant^istic  tricks ; 
and  along  the  slopes  gamboled  and  skipped  groups  of  vapory  par- 
ticles like  flocks  of  gigantic  sheep,  in  the  very  excess  of  free  and 
graceful  beauty;  sometimes  the  whole  collecting  together  would 
form  a  close  cap  around  the  apex  of  the  peak — one  moment  as 
plain  as  a  quaker's,  and  the  next,  adorned,  with  bows,  ribbons,  and 
fringes  of  vapor,  as  tastefully  arranged  as  ever  was  the  head-dress 
of  a  Broadway  belle.  Sometimes  the  base  and  summit  could  be 
seen  with  a  narrow  girdle  of  blue  and  white  around  the  middle,  than 
which  the  cestus  of  Venus  could  not  have  been  more  beautiful.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  my  companions  the  similitude  between  the 
mountam  and  a  bride.  Dame  nature  I  supposed  to  be  a  tire  wo- 
man, or  rather  a  fond  mother  decking  her  child  for  the  ceremony 
that  was  to  unite  her  to  her  taller  and  more  famous  spouse,  the 
Peak  of  Teneriflfe.  As  no  one  of  my  audience  seemed  to  "  take," 
I  concluded  that  my  "  conceit "  was  rather  far  fetched,  and  that  I 
might  as  well  keep  the  rest  of  it  to  myself.  So,  alone,  in  fancy,  I 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  weddings  that  ever  Cupid  got 
up  for  Hymen.  It  took  place  in  a  vast  domed  hall,  extending  from 
pole  to  pole,  lighted  by  clusters  of  revolving  worlds,  and  paved 
with  a  curious  mosaic  of  islands,  continents,  and  seas.  All  the  dig- 
nitarks  and  powers  of  nature  were  present.  Tornados  and  Ty- 
phons  fanned  the  air ;  the  forests  of  Ind  and  the  Moluccas,  with 
the  gardens  of  Yeman  and  Irak,  tastefully  arranged  as  bouquets, 
exhaled  the  richest  perfume ;  while,  from  above  and  around,  came 
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the  delicious  music  of  the  spheres.  The  marriage  ring  was  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  polished  hasalt,  which  formerly  had  been  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  which  had  been  dug  out  expressly  for  the 
purpose  by  that  master-miner,  an  old  earthquake.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  a  queer  looking  fellow,  who,  under  the  names  of 
electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  has  been,  for  sometime,  sightly 
known  to  the  world.  His  nuptial  benediction  was  a  most  energetic 
spitting  forth  of  all  manner  of  lightnings,  sheet,  chain  and  forked. 

I  might,  perhaps,  have  pursued  my  strained  concdt  until  I  saw 
the  happy  pair  surrounded  by  a  fiamUy  of  little  volcanoe,  or  untfl 
the  venerable  couple  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  at  a  good  old 
age,  with  all  the  honors  of  a  mundane  disruption,  had  it  not  been 
far  the  mtimation  that  tea  would  be  waiting  for  us,  and  that  we  must 
hasten  back.  Tea  over.  Captain  Coffin  signified  his  intention  of 
getting  immediately  under  weigh,  and  I  was  c<»mpelled  to  bid  a  re- 
luctant adieu  to  my  new,  but  poUte  and  amiable  acquaintances,  and 
to  a  spot  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  most  agreeable  ideas. 
Fayal,  however,  may  not  prove  so  interesting  to  other  vistters,  and  I 
must  allow  that  under  other  and  more  pleasing  circumstances  ihaA 
those  which  immediately  followed  my  visit.  I  might  not  have  retained 
so  vivid  an  impression  of  my  short  but  Hgreeable  sojourn.  As  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  are  often  increased  by  a  comparison  with 
the  disagreeables  of  the  past,  so  frequently  the  colors  in  which  they 
are  stamped  upon  the  memory  are  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
dark  lines  by  which  they  are  succeeded.  Like  varnish  to  pabt  dis- 
astrous fate  illustrates  former  good  fortune — pain  exaggerates  and 
rebumishes  the  images  of  departed  joys. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SmIois  ud  di«i|ifine^— MftriM  tartem^IlDela  Jethro's  ey«^— Priokaf  tk» 
oookv— Hoggiog  ID  the  iuitjw—A  last  look  t  tho  Peak^— A  white  equ^lt 
er  a  water-qwutw— A  capiiM. 

"  Humh !  for  Malaga,"  exdaimed  Captain  Coffin,  jumping  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Lively  Anne.  "  Up  with  the  anchor,  Mr.  Sima — well 
get  under  weigh  immediately !" 

"  Aye !  aye,  sir !"  responded  the  mate.  "  Is  that  cargo  of  fmk 
coming  on  board  ?"  pointing  to  a  boat-load  of  apricots,  figs,  pluma 
and  melons  t^t  I  had  brought  off  with  me.  **  Very  well,  sir,"  he 
OQotiimed,  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  "  If  it  will  only  keep  till 
H  is  an  eaten,  there  would  be  no  fear  oi  scurvy  for  one  six  montha» 
but  I  abouldn't  like  to  insure  the  ship  against  cholera  morbus. 
Come !  bustle  about,  men.  Hitch  on  the  boat  falls,  and  rouse  her 
in.  Do  you  hear?  stir,  your  d— d  lasy  stumps.  Sliip  the 
wmdlasB  bars — heave  away — heave  with  a  will.  What,  in  the  de- 
vil's name  are  you  at  there  you  d d  lubberly  monkey,  with  a 

blue  skm  stack  in  your  mouth  as  big  as  a  frigate's  dead-eye  ?  can't 
3rott  work  first  and  eat  afterwards  ?" 

Tfak  polite  mqmry  was  addressed  to  a  youngster,  who,  loth  to 
lose  a  fine  blue  fig,  had  seised  it  with  his  teeth,  while,  with  both 
hands  he  took  a  pull  at  the  topping  lifL 

"Softly!  softly!  Mr.  Sims,"  interposed  the  captain.  «Yoa 
know  I  don't  like  to  have  the  men  damned,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
neoeHsary.     There  never  was  a  crew  that  needed  it  less  than  ours.'' 

"  You'd  a  sworn  too,  I  guess,"  retorted  Mr.  Sims,  if  you'd 
teen  the  fellow.    Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  are  said  to 

be  beautiful,  but  blue  figs  in  su^h  a  d d  ugly  mahogany  frame 

la  that,  ainH;  the  thing  at  sea,  when  woik  is  to  be  done." 

**  A  good  fellow  is  Sims,"  said  the  captain  to  me,  as  the  nMie 
turned  off  to  his  duty,  "  and  a  capital  officer,  if  he  would  only  give 
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up  his  habit  of  grumbling  and  cursing.  He's  got  a  notion  that  it 
is  necessary  to  find  fault,  and  swear  freely,  m  order  to  command  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  crew,  and  I  can't  couTince  him  how 
wonderfully  he  is  mistaken.  Yoiu*  regular  tartar  is  often  respected 
by  sailors ;  but  it  is  generally  for  other  qualities  than  tartness  and 
severity,  and,  least  of  all,  for  injustice  and  inhumanity.  Sailon 
never  like  to  be  cursed  and  hectored  about,  however  much  they 
be  used  to  it.  Why,  I'll  bet  that  with  a  right  kind  of  a  first  <^- 
cer,  I  can  take  an  American  crew  and  go  round  the  world,  without 
a  high  word  spoken  after  the  first  three  days." 

"  You  don't  believe  then,"  said  I,  "  in  the  common  saying,  that 
*  the  better  you  try  to  serve  sailors  the  worse  they  try  to  serve 
you?'" 

**  No,  not  at  all.  'Tis  true,  a  good  many  of  them  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  'hell  afloat'  system,  that  they  don't  know  at  first 
what  good  treatment  means,  but  they  soon  learn.  'Tis  the  bad  of- 
ficers that  make  the  bad  crews.  I  sailed  once  with  Captain  Jethro 
Macy,  as  first  mate.  He  was  a  little,  quiet,  mild  spoken  man,  but 
with  an  eye,  that  when  he  looked  at  you  made  you  feel  as  transpa- 
rent as  a  piece  of  flint  glass.  You  ought  to  have  heard  him  order 
a  ship's  crew.  He  never  gave  an  unnecessary  order,  and  his  men 
knew  it,  and  they  knew  too,  that  he  was  every  inch  a  sailor.  He 
never  made  a  voyage  that  before  the  end  of  it  the  men  wouldn't 
have  jumped  overboard  in  a  hurricane  if  he  had  told  them  to  do  so. 
Now  and  then,  some  green  hands  couldn't  at  first  get  the  hang  of 
him.  He'd  call  such  a  fellow  aft,  fix  his  eye  upon  him,  speak  a 
few  words,  and  send  him  off  all  curled  up  in  the  smallest  kind  of  a 
heap.  I  never  saw  but  one  chap  that  words  and  looks  wasn't 
enough  for,  and  he  was  a  great,  stout,  ugly  fellow ;  one  of  thoae 
cross,  grumbling,  mutinous  rascals,  who  have  no  idea  of  doing  duty 
unless  they  are  continually  damned  up  to  it.  The  captain  had  spo- 
ken to  him  two  or  three  times  in  his  mild  but  determined  way,  but  it 
was  of  no  use — ^the  fellow  was  determined  to  get  himself  into  a  sorape, 
and  I  saw  by  the  captain's  looks  that  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  he*d 
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«  accommodated.  One  day,  after  we  had  been  o«t  about  a 
reek,  be  was  ordered  to  go  aloft  to  do  something;  he  looked  up 
ery  unconcernedly  but  never  offered  to  stir.  '  Do  you  hear  ?*  said 
Japtain  Macy.  '  Yes,  I  hear/  he  replied,  in  quite  an  insolent  tone. 
}ood  lord !  how  uncle  Jethro's  eye  flashed,  and  cheek  glowed.  *  Go 
hen  instantly,'  he  said,  hissing  the  words  out  between  his  teeth,  in 
.  way  that  the  fellow,  if  he  hadn't  been  as  stupid  as  he  was  vicious, 
night  have  known  meant  something.  '  I'm  going,'  said  he,  and 
hen  added  loud  enough  for  us  all  to  hear,  '  when  I  get  ready.' 
[he  captain  gave  one  spring,  and  lighted  on  him  like  a  booby  on  a 
lying  fish.  He  took  him  by  the  collar  of  hLs  pea-jacket,  and  with 
i  trip  and  a  twitch,  kicked  his  heels  up  in  the  ah*,  and  slapped  him 
lown  on  deck  as  motionless  as  a  dead  flounder.  In  the  twinkling 
if  a  handspike  the  fellow  found  his  hands  tiod,  and  a  coil  or  two 
>f  the  slack  of  the  top-gallant  clewlines  round  his  feet,  and  he  lay 
here  helpless  as  a  calf  in  a  butcher's  cart.  And  didn't  he  bleat 
rhen  the  captain  took  a  rope's  end  and  lathered  him  for  about  five 
ninutes  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  a  caution  to  a  Brazilian 
leld  nigger !  The  fellow  begged,  and  promised,  and  swore  that  he'd 
lever  do  so  again,  and  that  he  certainly  would  behave  himself  in 
future,  wliile  the  captain  never  said  a  word  until  he  had  finished. 
'  There,'  said  he,  in  his  usual  mild,  quiet  Ume,  *  go  forward,  and  re- 
collect that  my  people  always  obey  orders ;  they  move  when  I'm 
ready,  and  not  just  as  they  choose,  and  that  too,  without  any  inso- 
lence, if  they  don't,  I  make  them.'  That  one  flogging,  by  such  a 
little  chap  as  the  captain,  without  any  assistance,  for  neitlier  the  se- 
cond noate  or  myself  had  laid  hand  to  him,  frightened  the  devil  com- 
pletely out  of  him.  He  was  as  good  a  man  as  you'd  want  after  it, 
and  went  two  or  three  voyages  with  us  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  get  over  the  ridicule  of  his  messmates.  He  had  been 
dispoaed  to  bully  it  in  the  forecastle,  and  there  was  no  let  up  for  him. 
*  Oh,  do  give  over  boys,'  I  heard  him  say  one  day,  <  I  allow  I  was 
fln  ass  to  get  athwart  hause  of  the  old  fellow,  but  I  didn't  think  it 
vaa  in  him.'     '  Yes,  you  were  an  ass,'  replied  one  of  his  compa- 
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iiions,  '  any  one  with  sense  enough  to  tell  his  shirt  bosom  from  the 
main-royal  might  have  seen  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  an  al- 
mighty long  pole  to  stir  up  that  animal/ '' 

"  But  every  one  hasn't  uncle  Jethro's  eye,"  I  observed. 

"No,  and  it  isn't  necessary,"  continued  the  captain,  "  an  even, 
firm  temper,  good  seamanship,  and  good  treatment,  are  all  that  is 
wanted ;  instead  of  which,  some  captains  are  continually  exerting 
themselves  to  make  their  crews  as  uncomfortable  as  possible — cun- 
ing  and  kicking  them  about,  and  putting  them  to  all  kinds  of  unne- 
cessary and  untimely  work,  just  to  keep  the  d 1  out  of  them,  as 

they  say.  I've  known  several  such  fellows — chaps  who  are  always 
scraping  and  slushing  the  masts,  settincr  up  the  rigging,  getting  out 
and  getting  in  studding  sails,  or  painting  the  ship's  sides  in  a  heavy 
seaway.  And  many  of  them  are  so  mild  and  amiable  on  shore  and 
before  then-  owners,  who  have  no  idea  of  their  barbarity,  that  you'd 
think  •  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their  mouths/  If  a  mutiny  occurs, 
or  any  kind  of  difficulty,  and  half  a  dozen  he^ids  are  broken  with 
marlmg  spikes  or  capstan  bars,  oh  !  its  all  the  fault  of  the  rascally 
sailors.  I  once  sailed  with  a  fellow  who  1  really  thought  was  old 
satan  himself.  He  exercised  more  ingenuity  in  deming  ways  to  trv 
human  nature,  and  make  himself  hated,  than  would  half  filled  the 
model-room  in  the  patent  office.  You  may  judge  something  of  him 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  used  often  to  make  the  cook,  against  whom 
he  had  an  especial  spite,  take  a  seat  upon  the  booby  hatch,  and  then 
amused  himself  by  sticking  forks  in  him,  until  one  day,  m  the  harbor 
of  Rio,  he  pricked  the  poor  old  fellow  till  he  jumped  overboard  and 
came  very  near  drowning." 

"  He  must  have  been  crazy,"  I  observed. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — ^to  be  sure  he  was  half  drunk  most  of  his  thne, 
but  he  knew  well  enough  what  he  was  about,  and  could  behave 
himself  when  he  thought  it  necessary.  However,  he  got  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn  at  last.  His  crew  took  it  into  theur  heads  one 
day  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  as  he  caught  in  the  chains,  one  of 
them  took  an  axe  and  chopped  his  hands  off.    ITiey  were  tried, 
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«nd  I  believe  some  of  them  hung,  and  justly  too,  I  suppose,  al- 
though I  can't  but  think  he  deserved  his  fate.  Another  time  I  was 
passenger  on  board  of  a  ship,  where  every  time  they  made  or  took 
in  sail  the  captain  and  mate  used  to  chase  the  crew  up  the  rigging 
with  handspikes.  Pleasant !  wasn't  it  ?  Even  in  the  navy,  where 
3rou'd  expect  strict,  but  perfectly  equitable  discipline,  I've  seen  some 
things  that  would  astonish  you.  I've  seen  the  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war,  when  his  ship  was  getting  under  way,  stand  by  and  kick  every 
man  at  the  capstan-bars  as  they  came  round,  at  the  same  time  swear- 
ing a  torrent  of  blasphemy  that  would  have  started  every  hair  on 
the  head  of  a  pirate.  I've  seen  the  same  officer  march  up  and  down 
the  poop  deck,  flourishing  a  rattan  in  his  hand,  which  he  generally 
carried,  and  muttering  and  cursing  because  there  was  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  Every  now  and  then  he'd  wallop  the  mizzen-mast 
and  the  spanker-boom,  until,  at  last,  he  spied  a  sailor  with  his  bock 
towards  him,  bending  down  over  the  tafferel  for  something  in  the 
stem  boat.  The  fellow's  tight  trousers  were  drawn  over  too  fair  a 
mark  for  the  captain  to  resist  the  temptation,  so  creeping  up  behmd 
him,  he  brought  him  a  cut  that  made  him  spring  clear  over  the  rail, 

head  first,  into  the  boat.  '  There,  take  that,  d ^n  your  eyes,'  said 

the  captam,  resuming  his  walk,  evidently  quite  refreshed  with  his 
performance." 

"  I've  been  told,"  continued  the  captam,  "upon  good  authority, 
that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  all  hands  have  been  called  to  wit- 
ness punishment,  and  that  after  the  captain  has  read  to  the  crew 
the  law,  or  rule  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  inflict  twelve  lashes, 
and  no  more,  without  sentence  of  court  martial,  he  has  ordered  the 
boatswain's  mate  to  lay  on  two  or  three  dozen.  Now  Jack  is  no 
fool,  and  he  sees  and  feels  the  injustioe  and  ill^ality  of  such  con- 
duct ;  ke  would  take  his  dozen,  and  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
them,  but  two  dozen  ' 'aint  the  law.' " 

"Such  cases,  however,  must  be  exceptions,"  I  exclaimed,  quite 
ahoeked  at  the  captain's  anecdotes  of  a  service  which  has  so  )png 
oeenpiad  a  first  place  in  my  thoughts  and  hopes. 
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"  Exceptions  it  is  true,  and  very  rare  ones  too,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions that  ought  not,  by  any  possibility,  to  occur,"  he  replied. 
"  They  show  rather  indefinite  notions  of  an  officer's  power  and  a 
sailor's  rights.  I  am  not  opposed  to  flogging,  mind  you.  I  believe 
the  power  to  inflict  it  is  essential  to  discipline.  Punishment  at  sea, 
to  be  efficient,  must  be  prompt,  and  instantly  follow  the  offence,  and 
flogging  is  often  just  the  kind  of  thing.  But,  because  in  some  cases 
it  is  necessary,  and  because  all  the  talk  by  shore  loafing  grannies  and 
lubbers,  about  the  disgrace,  and  mental  degradation,  and  all  such 
stuflf,  is  sheer  twaddle  and  himibug,  it  is  no  reason  that  the  power 
should  be  abused.  IVe  no  objection  to  quaUty,  but  to  quantity;  and 
I  suspect  that  Jack  often  gets  more  than  is  good  for  him.  I  sup- 
pose that  not  one  frigate  in  ten  leaves  our  ports,  that  does  not  have 
some  fifty  men  flogged,  including  cattings  and  coltings,  in  the  first 
week.  There  must  be  some  mismanagement  to  make  so  much 
flogging  necessary.'* 

Captain  Coffin  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  we  both  turned  to 
take  a  parting  look  of  the  Peak,  which  was  rapidly  growing  bluer 
and  smaller,  as  witli  the  wind  abeam,  we  gradually  sunk  it  over  our 
starboard  quarter. 

The  breeze  veered  two  or  three  points  by  the  stem.  "  You 
may,  Mr.  Sims,  set  the  fore-topmast  studding-sails,  this  wind  is  too 
good  to  last  long,  and  we'd  better  make  the  most  of  it,"  saying 
which,  the  captain  descended  to  the  cabin,  leaving  me  to  prome- 
nade the  deck,  and  watch  the  stars  emerging  from  the  last  beams  of 
the  purple  twilight,  that  with  unwonted  pertinacity,  for  such  a  low 
latitude,  continued  to  struggle  against  advancing  night  for  mastery 
of  the  water  and  the  heavens. 

In  conformance  to  our  wishes,  rather  than  our  expectations,  the 
wind  continued  all  night  full  and  free,  and  we  bowled  along  before 
it  at  a  rate  which,  by  morning  left  nothing  of  the  isles  behind  us  in 
sight.  As  the  day  advanced  the  wind  gradually  decreased,  untO 
about  noon  it  nearly  ceased,  coming  only  in  gentle  catspaws, 
with  hardly  strength  enough  to  wrinkle  the  surface  of  the  water 
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or  steady  the  flapping  sails,  and  followed  by  intervals  of  dead  calm. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  despite  of  my  broad-brinmied  Panama 
hat  had  driven  me  below,  where  I  found  the  captain  quietly  seated 
at  his  desk,  and  busy  with  a  voluminous  manuscript,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  be  sent  by  the  first  homeward- 
bomid  vessel  we  should  encounter.  Ten  chances  to  one  we  should 
have  no  such  opportunity,  but  then  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  which 
even  if  the  captain  had  to  deliver  the  letter  himself,  would  not  be 
entirely  thrown  away.  The  example  had  its  influence,  and  I  also 
got  out  my  writing  materiab,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  labor 
of  tiuming  sentences  and  roxmding  periods,  which,  although  ad- 
dressed to  one,  my  vanity  intended  for  the  admiration  of  all  of  my 

friends  in  the  village  of  0 .     Scratch,  scratch  went  our  pens 

over  the  paper,  interrupted  by  no  sound  save  an  occasional  flap 
of  the  huge  main-sail,  or  the  creaking,  now  and  then,  of  a  block  or  a 
bulkhead,  as  the  schooner  lazily  rolled,  and  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
long  smooth  seas. 

Suddenly  the  loud  stem  voice  of  Mr.  Sims,  in  tones  of  the 
highest  excitement,  burst  upon  us  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  sky. 

"Luff"!  luff"!"  he  exclaimed  with  startling  energy.  "Down 
with  your  helm  !  hard  down !  Let  go  the  head  sheets !  Let  go 
every  thing !" 

At  the  first  order  Captain  Coffin  sprang  up  the  companion-way, 
and  I  followed  directly  behind  him.  As  my  head  fairly  emerged 
above  deck  I  heard  the  captain  shriek  out  the  order  to  let  go  the 
halliards.  At  this  instant  the  schooner  was  knocked  clear  over, 
and  a  portion  of  spray,  driven  with  a  rapidity  that  gave  it  a  force 
almoat  as  great  as  that  of  grape-shot,  struck  me  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  dashed  me  against  the  side  of  the  hatchway,  when  I 
must  have  rolled  back  down  the  cabm  stairs  perfectly  senseless. 
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How  long  I  remained  in  that  condition  I  know  not,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Upon  recovering  I  found  myself  stretched  out  along  side  the  star- 
board lockers  beneath  a  pile  of  chairs,  tables,  writing-desks,  books, 
&c.  and  the  cabin  floor  standing  up  almost  perpendicularly,  like  a 
wall,  down  which  every  thing  moveable  had  rolled  to  leeward.  Th« 
schooner  was  on  her  beam  ends.  A  good  deal  bruised,  I  contrived 
to  extricate  myself  with  some  difficulty,  and  clamber  by  the  inclin- 
ed stair-way  to  the  deck.  There  a  scene  of  destruction  and  deso- 
lation broke  upon  me,  to  which  I  feel  myself  perfectly  incapable  of 
doing  full  justice ;  still  less  can  I  expect  to  convey  any  thing  like  a 
true  impression  of  the  emotions  which  it  excited.  The  short  time 
that  I  had  been  insensible  had  sufficed  for  the  furious  squall  to  do 
its  worst ;  and  sailing  off,  perhaps  in  search  of  other  objects,  on 
which  to  vent  its  mighty  wrath,  it  had  left  its  shattered  prey  a 
wreck  upon  the  bosom  of  the  quiet,  gently  undulating  sea.  Not 
the  slightest  conmiotion  indicated  the  recent  passage  of  the  storm- 
fiend,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  air  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sluggish 
swell  that  slowly  rolled  its  slumbering  length  beneath  the  fierce 
brightness  of  the  unclouded  sky.  Yet  there  lay  the  Lively  Anne, 
a  few  minutes  before,  so  trim  and  buoyant,  now,  capsized  and  ham- 
pered with  the  wreck  of  spars  and  sails,  and  shorn  of  the  graceful 
gear,  wherein  had  lain  the  greater  portion  of  her  beauty  and  her 
speed.  The  jib-boom  and  fore-mast  were  gone  by  the  board  ;  the 
main-mast,  however,  remained,  and  that,  with  the  heavy  sail  and 
£aft  top-sail,  which  had  got  \oaded  V\V\\  ^'«V?t,  held  the  schooner 
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down  and  prevented  her  from  righting  herself.  Portions  of  the  weather 
bulwarks  were  shattered,  and  the  whole  of  the  starboard  bulwarks 
stove  fore  and  aft,  leaving  only  three  or  four  stanchions  standing. 
The  long  boat,  cook's  galley,  water  casks,  harness  casks,  tool  chest, 
and  all  the  fixtures  oi  the  deck,  except  the  windlass,  were  gone. 
Not  a  vestige  of  any  thing  moveable  remained,  save  the  axe,  which 
hung  in  a  becket  by  the  main-mast,  and  a  few  splinters  of  the 
shattered  wheel  binnacle  and  booby  hatch. 

But  the  most  distressmg  part  of  the  affair  was,  that  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  living  being  presented  itself.  I  crept 
forward,  and  shouted  down  the  forecastle.  No  voice  answered.  I 
was  alone  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  '*  sole  monarch  "  not,  alas !  of 
a  '*  peopled  deck,"  but  of  a  solitary  and  dismantled  wreck.  Of  all 
our  company,  consisting  of  captain,  mate,  cook  and  five  seamen,  not 
one  remained  to  explain  the  how  and  wherefore  of  oiu-  sad  mishap. 
Whether  it  was  a  white  squall  or  a  water  spout,  whether  the  de- 
struction had  been  principaUy  effected  by  the  wind  or  water,  and 
whether  proper  care  might  not  have  saved  us,  are  questions  which 
must  for  ever  remain  unanswered.  I  would  have  asked  them,  but 
alas !  there  was  no  one  to  reply.  The  conviction  of  the  sad  fate  of 
my  companions,  and  of  the  awful  solitariness  of  my  situation, 
which  for  some  time  I  was  loath  to  admit,  completely  unmanned 
me.  Seating  myself  upon  the  stump  of  the  broken  mast,  I  freely  paid 
the  tribute  of  my  bitter  tears  to  the  cruel  and  deceitful  sea.  But  mine, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  a  temperament  given  to  weeping,  in  fact  it 
needed  but  a  little  more  age,  and  a  little  more  seasoning  in  the 
rough  school  of  active  life,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  grief  for  ever. 
I  soon  had  my  "  cry  out."  and  drying  my  eyes,  took  a  long  look 
around  the  horizon  for  sails.  Not  one  was  in  sight.  Satisfied  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  assistance  from  any  quarter,  at  least  for 
the  present,  my  regards  naturally  returned  to  the  wreck.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  as  I  was  the  only  living  thing,  it  was 
pretty  evident  that,  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by 

IBTMlf. 
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The  first  thing  was  to  give  the  scliooner  a  cliance  to  right  he^ 
self,  which  I  saw  she  would  readily  do  if  relieved  of  the  nuiiii- 
mast  and  heavy  sails.  I  thought  that,  perhaps  it  might  be  useful 
to  leave  a  portion  of  the  mast  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
a  signal  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  any  vessels.  So^ 
taking  the  axe,  I  crept  out  upon  the  inclined  spar,  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  made  a  deep  cut,  where  I  proposed  the  fracture 
should  take  place.  Returning  on  board,  a  few  blows  upon  the  ba- 
yards of  the  taughtened  rigging  released  from  its  supports  the 
mast,  which,  instantly,  with  a  loud  crack,  broke  off  short  at  the 
point  which  I  had  scored.  The  schooner,  reUeved  from  the  powerfyl 
leaverage  of  the  heavy  water  logged  top  hamper,  righted  hereelf 
at  once,  with  a  violent  surge,  and  as  none  of  the  cargo  had  shifted 
resumed  a  perfectly  upright  and  stable  position.  I  was  not  much 
of  a  practical  seaman,  as  the  reader  may  judge,  from  the  little  ex- 
perience I  had  had;  but  I  was  tolerably  familiar  with  many  of  the 
expedients  resorted  to  in  various  cases,  and,  as  I  knew  not  how  long 
I  might  have  to  remain  on  the  wreck,  I  concluded  that  the  safest 
way  would  be  to  make,  at  once,  the  best  disposition  I  could  against 
a  storm.  With  this  view,  I  got  up  the  end  of  a  small  hauser 
from  the  fore-hatch,  passeditoutthehause-hole,  and  made  it  fast  to 
the  rigging  of  the  main  mast,  fore  mast,  and  jib  boom,  which  were 
still  along  side,  and  attached  to  the  hull  by  portions  of  the  lee 
shrouds  and  running  rigging.  I  then  cut  away  everything,  and 
veered  out  the  hauser,  making  the  inner  end  ftist  to  the  windlass 
and  the  splinters  of  the  fore-mast.  A  light  breeze  had  now  sprung 
up,  and,  as  I  expected,  the  comparatively  high  hull  of  the  schooner 
floated  before  it  faster  than  the  mass  of  spars,  which,  lagging  be- 
hmd,  dragged  upon  the  hauser  and  kept  the  schooner  head  to  the 
wind.  In  a  hard  blow,  the  force  exerted  by  the  spars  would  be 
very  great:  they  would  also  serve  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and 
if,  in  addition  to  them,  I  could  contrive  to  rig  a  tarpaulin,  or  some 
rag  of  canvass  upon  the  remnant  of  the  main  mast,  I  had  no  doubt 
of  bein^  able  to  keep  my  vessel  in  a  ven'  comfortable  and  weatherly 
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1.  The  correctness  of  these  calculations  I  afterwards  found 
ddly  verified. 

'  next  moTement,  after  clearing  the  wreck,  was  to  examine  the 
.  To  my  great  delight,  I  found,  upcm  sounding,  but  two  feet 
er  in  the  hold,  which  I  concluded  must  have  come  in,  the 
r  portion  of  it,  at  least,  through  the  strained  seams  of  her 
works,  while  the  schooner  was  on  her  beam  ends.  Not  that 
ras  much  immediate  danger,  the  nature  of  her  cargo  considered, 
'  she  leaked  freely,  but  it  would  be  so  much  more  agreeable 
B  a  dry,  tight  and  bouyant  vessel,  although  shorn  of  her 
«^K»rtions,  and  left  an  unmanageable  float  upon  the  surface 

ocean.  A  few  vigorous  strokes,  by  lessening  the  depth  of 
confirmed  my  conclusion.    Satisfied  that  there  was  no  dan- 

or  permanent  leak,  I  continued,  under  the  excitement  of 
kbe  exertion  of  pumping,  until  I  had  nearly  exhausted  both 
Aer  and  my  own  strength.  I  paused,  wiped  away  the  per- 
3Q  rolling  in  torrents  down  my  face,  and  took  another  long 
look  around  the  horizon.  A  flock  of  mother  Carey's  chick- 
id  a  few  fleecy  cloulds  in  the  sky,  were  the  only  moving  ob- 

I  light 

was  now  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  certain 
pi  of  the  stomach  reminded  me  that  my  usual  dinner  hour 
ag  since  passed.    It  may  seem  strange  that  under  the  circum- 

I I  could  think  of  eating;  but  in  a  hearty  youth  of  twenty, 
yacal  appetites  do  not  give  place  so  readily  to  mental  emo- 
liowever  strong  the  latter  may  be.    I  felt  thirsty  too,  and  I 

aiound  for  some  means  of  satisfying  the  desire.  At  this 
It  the  awful  truth  burst  upon  me,  that  not  a  drop  of  fresh 
remained.  I  knew  that  our  whole  stock  was  upon  deck,  in 
lashed  to  the  booms  and  the  stanchions  of  the  bulwarks. 
hole  had  been  swept  away.  I  ran  up  and  down  the  deck, 
lAed  under  and  over  the  remaining  bidwarks  in  perfect  dis- 
I  thought  that  there  must  be  a  small  cask  left  somewhere, 
^  there  waB  no  place  on  the  open  and  clear  deck  ir\i<st^ 
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could  have  been  concealed  an  ordinary  drinking  can.  I  no  longv 
tliought  of  eating,  but  my  thirst  increased  with  wonderful  rapidtofl 
A  few  minutes  before,  a  glass  of  water  would  have  sufficed,  now  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  drain  a  hogshead.  **  Good  Lord  I "  I  exckiniB^ 
with  that  curious  mingling  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  serious,  ooiii&i«t 
to  some  minds:  "if  I  were  only  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  witk 
the  North  river  running  right  through  me!" 

I  rushed  down  into  the  cabin,  with  the  poor  hope  of  finding  i 
little  water  in  the  pitcher,  that  might  serve  to  avert,  at  least  fbr  i 
few  hours,  the  approach  of  death  in  his  most  horrible  form;  it  \ai 
been  overturned  and  broken!  The  steward's  pantry,  hardly  bettff 
repaid  my  anxious  search.  About  half  a  glass  of  cold  coffee,  the 
remains  of  our  last  comfortable  and  social  breakfiist,  was  aD  tin 
fluid  that  I  could  find.  My  thirst  mcreased,  my  mouth  gret 
parched  and  feverish,  my  pulses  throbbed,  and  my  whole  fiwM 
trembled  with  excitement,  as  the  conviction  of  the  ultimate  ow- 
tainty  of  death,  by  the  pangs  of  thirst,  came  stronger  and  stronger 
upon  me.  All  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  suffering  fron 
thirst,  by  sea  or  land,  rushed,  thronging  to  my  recollection.  IMmI; 
Adams,  Pad  doc,  Riloy,  with  his  horrible  expedient  of  double  and 
treble  renal  refiltrations,  and  a  dozen  more,  whose  records  of  hard- 
ships endured  upon  the  Saharah  and  other  desert  coasts,  had  been 
my  favorite  reading,  started  up  all  at  once,  in  high  relief  upon  the 
surface  of  memory.  Could  it  be  that  I  had  been  saved  from  the 
comparatively  mild  fate  of  my  companions,  only  to  suffer  the  linge^ 
ing  agonies  which  these  voyagers  had  so  strongly  depicted  ?  Amid 
the  vast  ocean  of  water,  was  there  not  one  drop  of  hope — one  sweet 
draught,  with  which  to  dilute  the  cup  of  despair?  •*  Oh,  God  I 
save  me !"  I  ejaculated,  as  I  fell,  rather  than  seated  myself  upon 
the  transom.  I  bowod  my  head  to  my  knees,  and  prayed  with 
that  fer^'or,  resulting  fi-ojn  an  aroused  and  all-pervading  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  Supn»mo  Feeing  for  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
mon elements  of  \\U\  Let  him  wlio  looks  upon  the  choicest  gifts 
of  Providence,  tlie  nir.  the  water,  or  the  light,  as  his  natural  and 
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ifeasabli*  right,  na  something  valueless,  from  the  profu^don  with 
ch  tlicy  have  been  bestowed,  aud  a.s  demanding  no  thankful  ac- 
wledguieuts  like  the  more  immediate  personal  and  particular 
Lences  of  God's  merciful  care — let  sucli  a  one  be  placed  in  my 
atioD,  and  he  will  feel,  what  Ls  often  enough  admitted  in  go- 
al terms,  that  gratitude  is  due  as  much,  or  more,  for  the  gifta 
ich  administer  to  the  necessities  of  our  physiad  being,  tlian  for  the 
nries  of  appetite,  the  gratilication  of  intellect,  or  the  pleasures 
taste. 

I  arose,  calm,  collected  and  confiding.  My  prayers  had  been 
ud,  and,  some  how,  I  felt  confident,  would  be  an.swored.  A  ship 
»uld  heave  in  sight,  or  genial  showers  would  be  sent  to  my  relief ! 
mething !  anything !  I  knew  not  wliat  or  how,  but  at  any  rate,  I 
16  not  to  be  abandoned  to  perish.  At  this  moment,  my  eye  hap- 
oed  to  be  directed  to  the  captain's  state  room,  in  one  comer  of 
lich  were  standing,  fastened  to  a  rack,  a  couple  of  old  muskets, 
th  a  long  leather  shot  pouch  dangluig  between  them.  The  means 
td  mode  of  my  salvation  were  revealed.  With  these  and  the  coffee 
it,  I  felt  confident  of  making  an  apparatus  with  which  sea  water 
i|^t  be  distilled  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  reaction  of  mind  and 
yij,  upon  this  discovery,  was  astonishing.  I  no  longer  feft  thirsty 
'  fatigued ;  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  the  greater  evil,  all 
At  bad  passed  seemed  light  in  comparison.  The  sad  fate  of  my 
impanions,  cut  off,  as  they  liad  been,  so  suddenly,  in  thti  bloom  of 
slth  and  happiness,  was  almost  forgotten.  Even  the  dreary  soli- 
ide  and  uncertainty  of  my  situation  gave  me  no  furtlier  trouble, 
verything  was  for  the  best !  God  was  above  me,  and  around  me, 
id  I  should  not  die  of  thu^t ! 

Some  cold  Indian  cake,  a  biscuit,  with  a  slice  of  pork,  and  the 
rags  of  the  coffee-pot,  made  a  capital  me4d ;  after  which  I  set  my- 
ilf  actiyely  to  work  upon  my  proposed  distilling  apparatus.  The 
ro  muskets  were  soon  unstocked,  aud  unbrecched  and  cleaned : 
18  two  ends  of  the  barrels  were  notched  with  a  file,  approidmated 
>  each  other,  and  inserted  into  a  short  tube  of  leather,  cut  from 
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the  shot  pouch,  which  was  afterwards  served  all  around,  and  fiimlf 
secured,  with  tarred  twine.  A  long  pipe,  conveniently  flexible  at  Ai 
leather  joint,  was  thus  formed,  and  the  whole  of  it  afterwvdi' 
wrapped  from  end  to  end  with  strips  of  blanket,  for  the  purposed 
keeping  it  wet  with  the  cool  sea  water.  A  small  block  of  poM^ 
hewn  from  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  was  bored  through  kf 
means  of  the  file  and  jacknife,  to  a  size  that  on  one  side  wodl 
tightly  fit  the  end  of  my  musket  barrel  worm,  and  on  the  otha; 
closely  cap  the  spout  of  the  coffee-pot.  By  turning  and  grinding  i 
upon  the  ends  of  the  pipe  and  the  spout,  and  carefully  worldng  i 
with  a  round  file,  the  joints  were  made  sufficiently  close  and 
rate.  The  lid  of  the  ve^el  not  fitting  very  perfectly,  it  took 
time  to  adapt  a  cover  of  wood,  which,  upon  trial,  was  found  tft 
answer  the  purpose  exactly,  as  the  slight  swelling  of  the  wool 
from  the  effects  of  the  steam,  made  the  joint  completely  air  ligit 
It  remained  now  to  rig  some  kind  of  a  furnace,  by  which  hMl 
could  be  applied  to  my  rude  apparatus.  It  had  become  quite  duk, 
but  I  had  no  disposition  to  give  over  work  until  the  ezperimert 
had  been  tried,  and  my  sanguine  hopes  either  dissipated  or  reahnd. 
The  cook's  galley,  with  the  other  fixtures  of  the  deck,  had  been 
swept  away,  and  not  a  fragment  of  stove,  stew-pans,  or  any  articUi 
of  kitchen  furniture  remained,  but  in  the  cabin  pantry  I  found  a 
larc^  earthen  baking  dish,  from  which  the  unfortunate  "Doctor" 
had  not  unfrequently  regailed  us  with  divers  pleasing  compounds 
of  pastry,  mth  rice,  apples,  eggs,  chickens  and  pork.  He  liUk 
dreamed  to  what  last  uses  his  pudding  dish  would  come  to  be  ap- 
plied !  An  empty  flour  barrel,  fird!y  fastened  down  to  the  detk 
with  a  number  of  spikes  driven  into  the  upper  head,  served  ss  i 
stand  for  the  dish,  across  which  a  few  pieces  of  wire  were  arranged 
as  a  grate.  Upon  this  I  placed  the  coffee-pot  filled  up  to  the  spool 
with  sea  water,  and  joined  to  it  the  pipe  which  led  down  to  a  tin 
can  placed  upon  the  dwk.  A  tire  of  splinters  of  dry.  staves  wm 
soon  kindled,  and  I  had  nothing  left  tp  do  but  to  feed  it  oecasicMiaDf 
and  anxiously  await  the  icsxiix..   '(\ev«.t  did  alchemist  watch  his  en- 
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cible  for  the  moment  of  projection  with  a  more  curious  eye  than 
did  I  for  the  ebullition  of  my  still.  At  la^t  the  water  boiled,  and 
the  Btrcmg  fire  light  streaming  up  in  the  calnmess  of  the  dark  night, 
and  illuminating  the  deck  of  the  desolate  wreck,  showed  the  big 
drops  slowly  falling  into  the  vessel  below.  I  continued  to  feed  the 
fire,  and  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  tube,  and  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  condensed  fluid  trickle  down  in  an  almost  con- 
trnuous  stream.  By  nine  o'clock  I  had  collected  nearly  a  pint :  it 
vas  warm,  flat  and  bitter,  and  had  a  taste  of  the  wood,  the  iron, 
md  the  leather,  but  a  cup  of  nectar  from  the  hand  of  Ganymede 
himself  was  never  more  delicious. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  established,  and  the  excitement 
cf  conflicting  hope  and  anxiety  abated,  my  body  began  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  its  bruises  and  its  fatigue.  Another  slice  of  pork  and  a  bis- 
cuit, with  the  result  of  my  distillation,  satisfied  all  the  cra\ings  of 
appetite,  and  carefully  securing  my  still  below,  for  fear  of  accidents 
daring  the  night,  I  retired  to  my  berth  with  the  profoundest  feelings 
cf  gratitude  to  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
for  mj  happy  preservation. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


jftspuing  Bgnalsw — Orerhanliiiii;  the  lockenu — A  tail  in  nght. — Freah  provi- 
■oiMk — Hooking  a  turtle* — More  shipa  in  light — Moonlight  on  the  ocean. 
Tlie  8alvage«< — Dr.  Johnaon*B  prayer. 

Singularly  enough,  the  most  pleasant  and  profound  repose  sooth- 
ed my  bodily  ailings  and  rewarded  my  toils.  Not  a  dream  of  past  or 
fature  calamity,  disturbed  the  serene  tmd  pleasant  reveries  of  the 
Bigfat ;  the  whieh,  I  attribute  solely  to  the  relief  of  my  mind  from 
the  stronger  and  onerwbehaing  apprehensions  of  a  lingenng  deati[L. 
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As,  when  on  the  sea  shore,  tlie  largest  wave  effaces  the  ripple  marki 
of  its  smaller  predecessors,  and  retiring,  leaves  the  beach  level 
and  smooth ;  so  the  last  tide  of  threatened  aftiiction.  in  rolling  back, 
liad  carried  with  it  the  otherwise  strong  and  permanent  impres- 
sions of  inferior  grief. 

The  morning  w^as  calm  and  beautiful.  One  distant  sail  showed 
itself,  hke  a  dark  spot,  upon  the  farthest  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  ' 
suggested  the  idea  of  preparing  some  signals,  to  be  used  in  cose  of 
a  nearer  approach.  The  distilling  machine  put  in  operation,  with 
some  little  improvements  in  its  mounting  and  fixtures,  which  day- 
light enabled  me  better  to  make,  I  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  com- 
menced overhauling  the  lockers  and  drawers.  In  one  of  these  I 
found  tlie  schooner's  flag ;  attaching  a  loop  to  one  end  of  a  gun- 
stock,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  broken  main-mast,  and  firmly 
lashed  the  other  end  of  the  stock  to  the  head  of  the  stump.  This 
gave  a  lioist  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  by  reeving  the  halliards 
through  the  loop,  the  flag  was  ready  to  be  run  up,  union  down,  at 
a  moment,  when  required.  I  also  got  ready  a  quantity  of  oakum 
and  chopped  strives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  smoke,  as  being 
calculated  to  attract  attention  from  a  distance  at  which  the  flag 
might  not  be  seen.  By  the  time  these  preparations  were  completed, 
the  vessel,  at  the  instigation  of  whose  top-galhmt  sails  they  had  been 
undertaken,  was  no  longer  in  sight.  But  happy  are  they  who  ex- 
pect nothing,  for  they  are  seldom  disappointed ;  and  as  I  had  not 
calculated  upon  her  coming  near  enough  to  notice  me,  I  saw  the 
last  speck  of  her  royals  disappeiu*  without  any  regret. 

My  next  operation,  was  an  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
bread,  pantry,  and  the  provision-room,  in  the  run  of  the  schooner, 
beneath  the  cabin  floor.  In  the  first  was  a  bag  of  rice,  half  a  bag 
of  coffee,  a  large  canister  of  tea,  about  half  a  barrel  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a  large  cheese ;  in  the  latter,  among  other  articles,  were  three 
barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  as  many  more  of  ship-bread,  two  barrels 
of  potatoes,  four  hams,  and  a  keg  of  molasses.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed,  I  was  somewhat  intexested  in  the  account  of  stock — much 
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SO,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  than  the  reader  can  possibly 
and  the  inventory  made  a  permanent  impression  on  my  me- 
\  Satisfied  that  the  schooner  was  provisioned  for  at  least  a 
8  cruise,  reduced  as  she  was  in  hands,  or  rather  mouths,  I  grrcw 
contented  with  my  lot,  which,  in  reality  presented  a  disagree- 
aspect  only  when  I  thought  of  the  friends  and  companions  I 
lost.  It  wodd  be,  I  thought,  impossible  to  float  about  the 
1  for  many  weeks,  in  the  track  of  so  many  ships,  without  being 
id  up ;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  had  a  strong  and  safe  vessel  be- 
I  me  ;  plenty  of  room  for  exercise  ;  plenty  of  books ;  plenty  to 
ind  drink,  and  plenty  of  occupation  in  preparing  my  meals, 
Bg  my  distillery,  catching  fish,  and  looking  out  for  sails.  My 
apprehension  was  that  the  current  might  set  me  down  towards 
l^lrican  coast,  and  land  me  upon  the  inhaspitable  shores  of  the 
jnah.  There  was  no  means  of  accurately  determining  longitude 
I  was  familiar  with,  but  my  observations  for  latitude,  which  I 
ragolarly  every  day,  showed  that  a  strong  current  was  setting 
ichooner  to  the  south. 

k  week  of  unclouded  weather  imperceptibly  glided  by,  when 
I  coming  upon  deck  shortly  before  sun-rise,  I  found  upon  dif- 
tt  points  of  the  horizon  five  sail  of  vessels  in  sight,  one  of  which 
ttred  to  be  standing  on  a  course  which  would  bring  her  quite 
I  to  me.  My  signals  were  immediately  prepared  ;  the  flag  was 
up  to  the  gun  stock,  and  a  tall  column  of  smoke  arose  from  the* 
issde,  and  sailed  off  to  leeward  before  the  light  northerly  breeze. 
■me  the  stately  ship,  until,  with  the  glass,  I  could  just  see  her 
ter  fbOs,  but  not  the  shghtest  notice  did  she  appear  disposed  to 
of  me ;  so  far  from  it,  she  availed  herself  of  a  slight  change  in 
firection  of  the  wind,  to  hold  up  and  pass  me  some  distance  to 
Mnrth.  Her  stupid  crew  could  hardly  have  failed  to  see  the 
GSy  and  meet  probably  when  arrived  in  port,  had  a  wondrous 
r  to  tell  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  some  curious  meteoric  phe- 
enon,  which,  whh  the  uninquiring,  unenterprising,  money-get- 
stolidity,  too  common  in  the  merchant  service,  they  ooxdd  not 
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afford  time  to  investigate.  My  heart  somewhat  failed  me,  when  I 
found  the  ill-success  of  my  effort  to  attract  attention,  but  with  the 
consoling  motto  "better  luck  next  time/'  and  a  continued  reliance 
upon  the  mercy  of  an  immediate  superintending  Providence,  I  made 
out  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  and  resume  with  cheerfulness  my 
usual  avocations. 

The  distillery  worked  to  perfection — a  good  day's  run  yielding 
me  fully  a  pint  more  of  water  than  I  consumed.  The  surplus  was 
carefully  bottled  and  put  away  against  bad  weather,  when  it  might 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  keep  the  steam  a  going.  The  earthen  pan 
had  given  way,  but  in  the  meantime,  while  it  lasted,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes  had  been  accumulated,  and  by  wetting  these  with  sea 
water,  and  pressing  them  down  upon  a  bed  of  boards,  a  kind  of 
hearth,  impervious  to  the  heat,  was  formed,  which  supported  the 
fire.       • 

Nor  was  the  luxury  of  fresh  provisions  wanting.  In  rummag- 
mg  the  unfortunate  mate's  stock  of  sail  needles,  palms,  fish-hooks, 
&c.  a  small  pair  of  grains,  for  spearing  fish,  were  discovered.  This 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  barbed  points  on  a  socket  of 
iron,  when  attached  to  a  staff,  formed  by  splicing  together  pit»ces  of 
staves,  proved  an  invaluable  instrument.  By  means  of  it,  any  quan- 
tities of  the  rudder  fish  that  thronged  round  the  schooner,  and  now 
and  then  a  dolphin  or  bonito,  were  transferred  from  the  water  to 
•  the  broiling  coals  of  my  distillery  fire.  It  also  served  to  fish  up  the 
bunches  of  sea  weed  that  floated  by.  From  these,  when  thrown 
upon  deck,  would  creep  out  hundreds  of  small  crabs,  not  one  larger 
than  the  end  of  my  little  finger;  hvely,  active,  healthy  fellows,  with 
the  shells  perfectly  formed,  and  of  various  colors.  Whether  they 
were  a  distinct  species  by  themselves,  or  the  young  of  a  larger  kind, 
I  could  not  decide  ;  from  the  uniformity,  however,  in  size,  of  those 
that  came  under  my  observation,  I  should  think  it  probable  that  the 
first  was  the  case.  They  were  so  numerous,  that  when  the  sea 
weed  was  plenty  I  could  collect  a  pint  of  them  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Jf  upon  them  was  poured  some  boiling  vinegar,  or  a  handful  of 
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I  distributed  into  the  pork  fat  that  hissed  and  bubbled  over  the 
in  the  bent  and  battered  up  bottom  of  an  old  tin  canister,  they 
e  a  dish,  that,  swallowed  shell  and  all,  more  than  riyalled  in  de- 
y  and  piquant  cnspness  the  delicious  shedders  and  soft-shells 
le  New- York  restaurants. 

Keither  was  the  range  of  my  appetite  necessarily  confined  to 
I  small  game.  It  was  on  one  calm  afternoon,  that  a  large 
le,  weighing  at  least  sixty  pounds,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
ince  of  a  few  yards  from  the  schooner.  His  shellship  had  come 
be  surface  for  a  siesta,  and  was  quietly  floating,  unconscious  of 
ending  danger,  in  a  sound  sleep.  A  longing  to  appropriate  the 
sate  steaks,  and  green  fat  of  the  lethargic  monster,  who  seemed 
«v€  been  expressly  sent  for  my  use,  took  possession  of  me ;  but 
'  to  accomplish  it  was  a  question.  There  was  no  harpoon  with 
eh  to  pierce  his  defensive  armor,  and  even  if  there  Hid  been, 
■e  was  no  boat  with  which  to  get  at  him — ^the  stem  boat,  with 
load  of  fruit,  having  followed  the  way  of  the  long  boat,  and  all 
other  furniture  of  the  deck.  The  only  means  of  reaching  him 
i  presented  itself,  was  by  swimming.  Fortunately,  a  piece  of 
lie  line,  of  sufficient  length,  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  run  of 
▼esse],  with  a  large  shark  hook  attached  to  it.  Fastening,  at 
irals  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  some  pieces  of  staves  to  act  as  floats, 
,  securing  the  other  end  to  a  stanchion,  I  slipped  off  my  clothes, 
pped  into  the  water,  and  taking  the  hook  in  my  teeth,  carefully 
ilched  out  towards  my  prey.  By  taking  him  a  little  in  the  rear,  the 
nbering  animal  was  undisturbed  by  my  noiseless  approach,  and  he 
kred  me  to  gently  take  his  extended  flipper,  and  with  a  sudden 
BSt  pass  the  large  hook  through  it.  For  an  instant  the  astonished 
sper  lashed  the  water  with  head,  tail  and  paws,  and  the  next 
appeared  with  a  rapidity  which  I  had  not  supposed  him  capable 
while  I  swam  back  to  the  schooner.  When  within  a  few  yards 
lie  main  chains,  a  large,  black  moving  object  appeared  above  the 
ber,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  vessel's  side  towards  the 
r.     It  was  phunJf  a  shark's  6n,  and  from  the  size  of  \l,  \wi\wivgA 
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to  no  small  fellow.  How,  or  by  what  means  I  reached  the  deck  I 
could  not  recollect  precisely  in  five  minutes  afterwards,  but  I  koev 
that  the  process  had  not  taken  much  time.  Upon  trying  the  taugbt- 
ened  whale  line,  the  prize,  for  which  I  had  run  the  risk  of  being 
dined  upon,  instead  of  dining,  was  found  secure,  and  a  good  deal  of 
bard  tugging  brought  him  alongside.  A  combination  of  slip  nooses 
were  now  passed  round  him,  and  he  was  soon  flat  on  his  back  upon 
the  deck. 

The  poor  fellow  lay  so  quiet  and  looked  so  resigned  that  my  heaii 
misgave  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  capture.  I  did  not  much  like 
the  idea  that  one  in  my  situation— one  who  was  living  only  by  the 
gpecial  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  who  could  not  offer  the  plea  of 
necessity,  should,  for  the  gratification  of  the  mere  caprice  of  appe- 
tite, sacrifice  the  life  of  a  breathing  sentient  warm  blooded  animal. 
As  to  tHb  fish,  they  were  in  a  different  category ;  their  cold  blood 
and  want  of  lungs  and  limbs  put  them  too  far  beyond  the  pale  of 
humanity ;  their  natural  destiny  seemed  to  be  caught,  cooked  and 
*  eaten ;  and  besides,  I  destroyed  no  more  of  them  than  I  actually 
required  and  consumed.  With  the  turtle,  the  case  was  dififerent ; 
four-fifths,  at  least,  of  his  flesh  would  spoil  before  I  could  use  it. 
This  last  consideration  prevailed,  so  filing  off  the  barb  and  extract- 
ing the  hook,  the  fellow  was  bundled  overboard,  when  he  instantly 
made  off,  heedless,  probably  of  his  slight  wound,  in  the  joy  of  his 
recovered  freedom. 

"  Go,"  said  I,  thinkmg  of  uncle  Toby  and  his  fly,  "  go !  the 
ocean  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  if  I  am  destined  to  test  its 
depth  also,  I  hope  that  you,  at  least,  will  have  gratitude  enough  to 
refrain  from  nibbling  my  bones !" 

I  felt  better,  as  any  one  always  does,  after  a  humane  and  kindly 
act  to  any  of  God's  creatures ;  although,  the  deed  was,  peiitapa, 
much  less  meritorious  as  an  act  of  self-denial  on  my  part,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  an  aldermanic  disciple  of  Apicius,  whose  taste 
had  been  formed  m  the  festal  schools  of  Guildhall  or  Bellevue.  I 
felt  better,  hut  I  am  afraid  that  had  a  harpoon  been  at  hand,  my 
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overslnuned  humanity  would  have  reacted  with  cruel  violence  upon 
the  hody  of  "  Johnny  Shark,"  who,  with  the  impudence  of  his  tribe, 
when  feeling  secure  from  attack,  continued  for  several  days  to  rub 
his  huge  carcass  against  the  sides  of  the  schooner,  and  to  interfere 
in  the  comfort  of  my  daily  bath. 

For  several  days,  now  in  succession,  numerous  ships  appeared 
in  sight,  but  none  came  near  enough  to  notice  my  signals.  They 
were,  most  of  them,  standmg  east,  and,  as  I  supposed,  bound  up 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  about  a  week  after  the  capture  and 
Uberation  of  the  turtle,  making  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
capsize,  that  a  small  dark  bank  appeared  in  the  east,  which  pre- 
sented very  much  the  aspect  of  land.  As  my  latitude,  by  observa- 
tion,  was  nearly  that  of  Madeira,  and  as  the  light  winds  had  been 
blowing  most  of  the  time  from  the  north-west,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  that  island  that  was  in  sight.  But  if  my  course  was  so  much 
east  of  south,  when  and  what  would  be  the  end  of  my  cruise?  The 
answer  to  the  question  involved  some  alarming  conclusions.  The 
chart  was  attentively  studied,  and  presented  in  every  view  of  it,  con^ 
firmation  of  the  (act,  that  if  my  present  course  should  be  pcrsi^sted 
in  for  any  length  of  time,  the  shores  of  the  African  desert  would 
bring  me  up.  Africa  had  ever  been  to  me  the  land  in  which,  more 
than  any  other,  my  imagination  had  delighted  to  wander.  I  had 
even  conceived  the  design  of  attempting,  in  emulation  of  my  gallant 
countryman,  Ledyard,  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  interior; 
bat  I  had  no  idea  of  making  my  entrance  into  the  countr}'  by  way 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Saharah.  Yet  such  clearly  threatened  to  be 
the  termination  of  my  voyage. 

Hme  passed  on ;  the  moon  again  poured,  in  bountiful  efful^renoe, 
her  silver  light  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  days  out  of  the  six  weeks,  had  been  as  placid  a.s  a  lake. 
The  nights  w^^e  delicious,  and  the  greater  portion  of  each  was  spent 
in  walking  the  deck,  gazmg  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  or  down  into  the 
dark  unfathomable  sea.  Emotions,  which  to  coldly  ainlyst- ,  would 
be  to  deprive  of  half  their  beauty  and  sublimity,  viuuld,  vvi  ^vx-cli 
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times,  rush  upon  the  mind  and  overwhehn  it  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
grasp  the  great  mysteries  of  nature.  Drunk  with  the  glory  of  the 
scene,  the  soul,  not  unfrequently,  felt  an  almost  irresistible  longing 
to  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  seek  in  its  profundity  the  Infinite,  the 
Eternal.  Shuddering  like  him  who  looks  from  tower  or  precipice, 
I  was  often  compelled  to  draw  back  and  rush  below  to  escape  from 
the  delirious  whirl  of  feelings,  common  enough,  perhaps,  to  all,  but 
felt  in  their  full  intensity  and  force,  only  in  solitude  upon  the  calm 
and  moonlight  sea.  At  other  times,  again,  the  mind  could  study  the 
same  scenes  in  a  more  quiet  spirit — perhaps  a  better — ^in 

"  Thai  serene  and  bleased  mood. 

In  which  the  afiections  gently  led  ob  on. 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood, 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 

While  with  a  heart  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  sense  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

Then  it  was,  that  with  the  eye  of  fancy  I  could  sec  each  one  of 
the  myriad,  silver  tipped  ripples  between  me  and  the  Jersey  shore — 
the  long  reach  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  the  rough  roads  and 
rocky  hills  that  stretched  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  without  a  repining 
or  impatient  thought — with  hardly  a  sigh  for  the  comforts  of  home, 
or  the  companionship  of  friends. 

It  was  one  night,  when  the  moon  was  just  at  the  full,  that  I 
was  upon  deck,  later  than  usual,  enjoying  the  flood  of  rich  and 
mellow  light.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly  hazy,  and  the  boun- 
dary of  vision  much  contracted ;  but  shortly  after  sunset  the  mists 
had  dispersed,  and  the  fuU  orb  looked  down  through  an  unclouded 
sky.  The  surface  of  the  long  slow  swell  ever-agitatmg  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean — ^a  token  of  the  resistless  energies  slumbering  within — 
was  slightly  furrowed  by  the  wind,  and  each  beam  as  it  fell,  paved 
with  fragments  of  gems,  the  broad  pathway  of  light.  All  at  once 
a  lofty  and  somewhat  indistinct  object  upon  the  water,  apparently 
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at  but  a  short  distance  off,  attracted  my  attention.  "  Sail,  ho  !"  I 
fthoutod  in  ecstasy  of  delight ;  although,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
gleaming  canvass  of  a  large  ship,  was  evidently  a  mile  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  voice.  A  signal,  by  fire,  might,  perhaps,  serve  the 
purpose,  and  soon  a  bright  flame  sent  forth  its  imploring  light.  No 
answer  followed,  and  what  was  much  more  mysterious,  the  relative 
position  of  the  schooner  and  the  object  had  hardly  altered  in  the 
course  of  an  hour*s  attentive  watching,  or,  at  least,  had  altered  so 
slightly  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  latter  be- 
ing a  ship  under  full  sail.  At  length  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
water  dashing  against  some  solid  body.  The  idea  of  the  Salvages, 
a  irroup  of  naked  rocks,  which  rear  their  tall  forms,  in  solitary  dig- 
nity, from  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  about  half  way  between 
M;id«.*ira  and  the  Canaries,  occurred  to  me.  More  than  one  ma- 
nner, it  is  asserted,  has  been  deceived  in  the  same  way,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  sails  of  a  ship,  and,  perhaps  too,  more  than  one 
ship  has  been  lost  upon  them,  while  ploughing  her  way  heedless  of 
danger  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Uninhabited  and  iminhabit- 
able,  they  are  visited  only  at  certain  seasons  by  a  few  Portuguese 
from  Madeira,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  feathers  of  the  sea 
fowl,  who,  in  great  numbers,  have  made  them  their  home.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  chart  and  a  comparison  of  my  latitude,  and  the 
probable  influence  of  the  winds  wliich  had  prevailed  for  several 
days,  confirmed  the  conjecture  which  was  fully  established  the  next 
day,  during  the  whole  of  which,  their  ragged  points  continued  plainly 
in  aght. 

Thus  again,  for  nearly  the  twentieth  time,  had  my  hopes  of  suc- 
'  been  excited  only  to  be  depressed.  But  I  had  got  pretty  well 
to  that  kind  of  disappointment,  and  my  confidence  in  my 
preservation,  through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  continued 
mabated.  Satisfied  by  a  close  watch  of  a  couple  of  hours,  that 
the  schooner  was  encreasing  her  distance  from  the  rocks,  I  retired 
to  rest,  after  praying,  as  usual,  for  the  merciful  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  and  especially  for  the  continued  influence  of  my  mother's 
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Bpiritual  presence  and  affection.  •*  Oh !  Lord  !"  prayed  the  gre^i 
Doctor  Johnson,  '*  if  thou  hast  ord^iined  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
mmister  to  the  living,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the  good  effects  of 
my  departed  wife's  attention  and  ministration,  whether  exercised  by 
appearances,  impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to 
Thy  government  1"  If  Doctor  «k>hnson  could  so  pray,  why  might 
not  I? 


CHAPTER    XV. 


Land  ho ! — A  weatheriy  cmtt. — ITie  Peak  of  Teneriffe. — Oratavo. — A  dark 
ni^t — Shore  lights. — Hailing  a  fiahennan. — BeauUea  of  Quarantine.^ 
A  diaappointroent. — A  storm^ — Dining  like  a  gentleman. — A  ahip  in  sight. 
— Visit  from  her  captain. — Leaving  the  Lively  Anue. 

"  Land  ho !"  The  famous  Peak  of  Teueriffe  was  in  sight.  This 
was  on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  a  little  more  than  eight  weeks  since 
my  visit  to  the  Azores.  It  really  seemed,  that  in  my  solitary 
floatings  I  was  destined  to  liave  a  glimpse,  in  succession,  of  the  prin- 
cipal insular  curiositie^i  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  began  to  speculate 
.  upon  the  prospect  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  ; 
or,  with  greater  probability,  of  getting  into  the  trade  winds,  and 
turning  up,  along  the  great  western  current,  among  the  West 
Indies. 

After  leaving  the  Salvages,  a  succession  of  gales  and  squaUs 
from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  for  nearly  a  week,  < 
pletely  upset  all  calculations  of  longitude :  and  it  was  no  little  i 
faction  to  have  a  fresh  landmark,  even  if  it  was  but  to  prove,  in 
common  as  well  as  technical  meaning,  a  •*  point  of  departure."  It 
was  in  these  gales  that  the  schooner  demonstrated  her  possession 
of  very  excellent  weatheriy  qualities  for  a  dismasted  wreck.     Un- 
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irteadied  by  any  top  hamper,  her  rolling  was  rather  sharp  and  un- 
eomfortable,  but  her  pitching  was  beautiful.  The  float  of  spars 
kept  her  pretty  well  "head  on,"  and  she  craned  and  ducked  to  the 
heary  sea  as  gracefully  as  a  boardmg-school  miss  in  the  preparatoiy 
backing  and  filling  of  her  first  public  quadrille — each  time  slowly 
bowing  her  nose  to  it,  and  then  lifting  herself  as  buoyant  as  a  cork, 
and  **  as  dry  as  a  bone." 

For  nearly  three  days  the  schooner  remained  in  full  view  of  the 
port  of  Oratavo,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Palma  was  in  view  in  the  north- 
west, and  with  the  glass  large  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen  on 
the  shore  of  Teneriffe.  I  amused  myself  for  some  time  in  trying 
to  pick  out,  but  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  being  able  to  do 
so,  the  big  dragon  tree  of  Oratavo,  celebrated  by  Humboldt  and 
other  travellers.  The  distance  was  of  course  too  great.  A  more 
satLgfactory  subject  of  examination  was  the  cinder-covered  summit 
of  the  famous  Peak,  from  which  arose  from  time  to  time  light  puffs  of 
vapor,  apparently  smoke.  I  kept  my  glass  upon  it  by  the  hour,  but 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  return  the  compliment,  or  even  so  much 
as  glance  seaward  long  enough  to  fix  in  their  eye  the  black  speck 
that  bore  me  and  my  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  they  made 
no  demonstration  of  aid  in  answer  to  all  my  signals,  and  it  is  per- 
haps more  charitable  to  attribute  the  fact  to  their  blindness  than 
to  their  laidness  or  inhumanity.  Had  the  schooner  been  within 
the  same  distance  of  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket  or  Long 
Island,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  Some  sharp-eyed, 
wide-awake  Yankee  would  have  been  sure  to  make  the  discovery, 
•ad  half  a  dozen  whale  boats  would   have  run  a  race   for  the 


Slowly  the  schooner  drew  towards  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
unto,  at  sun-set  of  the  third  day,  she  was  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  perpendicular  wall  of  basaltic  rock.  The  current  evi- 
dently set  round  the  point,  and  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
islaad,  which  was  now  just  beginning  to  open.     TVie  \&c\\oo\i«t 
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might  perhaps  go  ashore  in  the  night,  which,  considering  the  ab- 
rupt and  rocky  nature  of  the  coast,  against  which  I  could  hear  the 
surf  dashing,  was  not  particularly  desirable,  or  what  was  much 
better,  she  might  be  swept  along  into,  or  off,  the  roadsted  of 
Santa  Cruz,  from  whence,  as  being  the  chief  town  and  sea-port  of 
Teneriffe,  she  would  stand  a  greater  chance  of  being  seen.  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  either  event.  The  night  set  in  exceedingly  daric, 
but  I  could  perceive  that  the  schooner  slowly  followed  the  line 
of  the  coast,  and  that  she  kept  gradually  edging  in  nearer  to  it 
On  the  shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  were  numerous  large 
lights,  as  from  fires,  which  it  was  evident  were  kindled  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  The  sight  was  cheering.  How  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  plump  right  ashore  at  a  fishing  station,  amid  a  set  of 
honest,  generous  Pescadores  !  The  idea  of  it  was  so  absorbing  that 
I  most  xmaccountably  foi^ot  to  make  my  own  signal  fire.  Some 
of  the  lights  were  stationary,  and  by  them  I  could  compare  the 
changes  in  the  schooner's  position.  Other  lights  appeared  to  move, 
as  if  carried  in  boats  along  beneath  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  Up  to 
twelve  o'clock  they  continued  to  increase  m  number.  New  ones 
were  lighted,  and  others  were  brought  into  view  as  the  schooner 
fully  opened  the  whole  reach  of  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
until  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  were  in  sight  at  ouce. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  dense  masses  of  black 
clouds,  which  had  been  graduaUy  accumulating,  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens,  leavmg  no  loop-hole  from 
which  a  solitary  star  could  look  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  be- 
nighted deep.  A  few  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  north,  dimly  light- 
ing at  considerable  intervals  the  black  line  of  the  coast,  betokened 
a  collection  of  electric  materials  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isliuid. 
One  by  one  the  lights  on  land  began  to  disappear,  and  those  in  the 
boats  to  steal  along  homeward  between  the  schooner  and  the  shore. 
I  tried  my  voice,  but  without  effect — the  surf  perhaps  prevented  it 
from  being  heard.  Several  times  the  idea  occured  to  me  of  trust- 
ing myself  to  the  water,  and  swimming  to  the  land  ;  but,  although 
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the  distanoe  was  not  more  than  a  mile,  the  intense  darkness,  and 
my  utter  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  beach,  together  with  a 
desbre  to  save  if  possible  my  money,  papers,  <fec.  prevented  the 
attempt. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  oars — it  grew  louder  and 
louder.  The  boat,  from  which  it  proceeded,  was  evidently  moving 
m  a  direction  that  would  bring  her  past  the  schooner  at  no  great 
distance— some  fisherman,  perhaps,  who  was  returning  with  his 
load  to  the  market  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  strained  both  eyes  and  ears 
— a  few  low  sounds,  as  if  of  voices,  occasionally  floated  upon  the 
water,  but  not  a  glimpse  of  any  object  could  be  had  in  the  thick, 
]Htchy  darkness.  Waiting  until  the  boat,  to  judge  from  the  sound 
of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  had  got  nearly  abreast  of  me,  and  as 
close,  as  from  the  indications  of  her  course,  she  would  be  likely  to 
come,  I  nerved  myself  for  a  tremendous  vocal  effort.  "  El  Bote  ! 
Bote  de  pescar,  ahoy !"  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  as  stout  a  pair  of 
lungs  as  ever  served  a  boatswain's  mate  in  a  storm.  "  Hola  !  Sehores 
Tente  !     Venga  V.  por  aqui  /*' 

The  noise  of  the  oars  ceased,  and,  after  apparently  a  moment's 
oonsoltation,  an  answer  was  returned  to  my  hail,  "  No  tengo  ningun 
pucado^  was  all  that  could  be  distinguished. 

"  No,  no,  sefiior.  I  don't  want  any  fish.  I  want  to  get  ashore. 
Come,  come,  vtfngay  venga,  acd!'^ 

*•  No!  es  imposible  !"  and  then  followed  something,  of  which  I 
could  only  catch  the  words  prdetico  and  Jiacer  cuarentena.  The 
oars  again  commenced  moving  in  the  rowlocks. 

**  Maldita  »ea  vuestra  euarentenaf**  I  ejaculated,  "and  all  the 

iioarantines  that  were  ever  invented  for  no  earthly  good,   except 

to  hamper  commerce  and  fatten  a  few  prejudiced  officials!"    But  it 

'was  no  time  to  stand  anathematizing  a  system  of  humbug,  from 

which  my  own  enlightened  country  is  not  yet  wholly  free. 

"  Por  el  amor  de  Dioa,  senores,  come  to  me.  I'm  alone,  upon  a 
wreck — un  nau/ra^f"  and  I  shrieked  the  last  word  with  redou- 
bled eneigy. 
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"  No,  no,  es  imposible.  Your  ship  must  get  pratique  first,  and 
besides,  it's  coming  on  to  blow,  we  must  burry  ashore." 

"  Oh,  Befkor,  pare  V.  el  bareo  /  Estese  quieto  por  un  mamst^  f 
Stop  the  boat !  Stop  for  one  moment !  1*11  come  to  you !  I'll 
swim  to  you !  Wail  for  roe,  for  God's  sake !"  But  the  vigorous  and 
continued  strokes  of  the  oar  showed  that  my  hospitable  and  gene- 
rous Pescadores  were  fully  determined  not  lo  risk  a  scrape  with  tlie 
practique  office,  or  custom-house,  by  having  anything  to  do  with  me. 

And  thus  again  did  a  chance  of  escape  vanish  from  my  excited 
vision.  My  hopes  at  once  fell  below  zero,  ll  was  not  despair,  but 
a  kind  of  dogged  indifterence  to  the  frowns  of  fate,  that  took  pos- 
session of  me.  It  was  the  contentment  of  contempt  for  any,  and  all 
of  the  ills  of  my  destiny,  and  a  determimition  never  again  to  hiunbug 
myself  with  the  delusions  of  hope.  With  a  blow-away-and-do-your- 
worst  kind  of  feehng,  I  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  wind,  as  it  swept 
down  the  steep  cliffs  and  deep  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  strik- 
ing the  schooner,  bore  her  away  from  the  land  to  the  south-west 
Such  a  mood  of  mind,  however,  cannot  long  withstand  the  influence 
of  prayer.  The  direct  appeiil  to  Deity,  necessarily  induces  a  men- 
tal state,  utterly  incompatible  with  either  the  rebellious  promptings 
of  the  haughty  and  self-relying  spirit,  the  indifference  of  mere  stoi- 
cism, or  the  self-abandonment  of  despair.     I  prayed  and  slept. 

As  the  wind  came  off  the  land  in  a  direction  about  north-east 
by  north,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  running  foul  of  the  Grand 
Canary,  or  any  other  of  the  islands,  so  without  hesitation  or  con- 
cern, I  surrendered  myself  to  the  somniferous  influences  of  the 
tempest's  tones  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Upon  getting 
upon  deck  at  that  hour,  no  land  could  be  seen — a  i^gular  north- 
east storm,  with  a  driving  rain,  shut  out  everything  from  view  ex- 
cept a  narrow  circle  of  the  tossing  and  hissmg  sea.  All  day,  and 
most  of  the  next  night,  the  wind  contmued  to  blow  a  gale — veering 
occasionally  a  point  or  two  to  the  east,  but  alwap  puffing  away 
with  unflinching  vigor.  It  was  cheerless  and  comfortless  enough, 
but  there  was  consolation  in  the  thought  that  it  was  shmting  me  off 
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frotn  the  African  shore.  Had  it  been  from  the  north- west,  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  most  inveterate  optimist  to  have  extracted  from  it 
a  particle  of  comfort  Towards  morning  it  began  gradually  to  abate, 
but  still  continued  to  blow  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afibemoon,  when  it  suddenly  moderated;  the  sea  sub- 
sided, the  cbuds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  unwonted 
ftrilliancy,  chasmg  the  lingering  mists,  and  pouring  his  serene  and 
soothing  light  upon  the  fretted  sea. 

I  set  about  my  employments  with  something  like  my  usual  spirit 
and  vigor.  The  schooner  had  made  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  it 
took  a  hard  hour's  "  spell"  at  the  pump  to  relieve  her  of  it.  The 
cabin  floor,  too,  was  all  afloat  with  what  had  rained  in,  or  been  dash- 
ed in,  from  the  tops  of  the  sea,  which  had,  once  in  a  while,  tumbled 
aboard,  and  it  was  necessary  to  swab  it  up.  The  culinary  depart- 
ment had  been  much  neglected,  having  contented  myself  during  the 
storm  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork  and  a  biscuit.  Now,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  something  "good."  But  what  should  it  be  ?  After  much 
consultation  and  debate,  it  was  decided  nem,  con.  that  it  should  be 
hot  johnny-cake  and  molasses,  with  a  few  raisins  in  it.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  choice.  First,  there  were  the  plea- 
sant home  associations  hanging  around  a  hot  johnny-cake  ;  second, 
its  intrinsic  palatableness,  especially  with  molasses,  which  none  but 
recreant  to  the  true  principles  of  taste  can  deny ;  third,  the 
i  were  my  own  invention — a  gratif3ring  exercise  of  ingenuity — 
a  hopeful  attempt  to  combme  the  merits  of  a  johnny-cake  and  an 
Indian  plum-pudding ;  fourth,  the  making  and  baking  would  take 
some  trouble  and  time,  and  afford  an  interesting  and  diverting  em- 
ployment— a  "something  to  do."  Ay,  there's  wonderful  \irtue  in 
tiiat  same  "something  to  do"  in  this  world.  Fortunately,  most 
people  have  enough  of  it,  and  have  therefore  never  been  made  to 
feel  in  its  full  force,  the  admitted  truth,  that  without  it  time  would 
prove  DO  better  than  a  curse,  and  life  a  cheat. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  resolved  to  reform  my  mode  of  eat- 
ing altogether.    Before,  I  had  taken  my  meals  as  I  could  get  them 
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— at  all  times — ^without  any  r^ularity — Bitting  or  standing — witli 
or  without  plates — in  the  cabin,  or  on  the  deck.  Henceforth,  I 
should  set  out  a  table  with  the  remnants  of  crockery,  cook  my  din- 
ners after  a  more  elaborate  fashion,  serve  them  in  proper  style,  and 
then  dine  like  a  gentleman.  Thus,  in  the  three-fold  capacity  of 
cook,  waiter  and  master,  I  should  occupy  more  of  my  superabun- 
dant time,  which,  as  I  had  pretty  much  read  up  my  books,  began 
to  drag  rather  heavily.  I  could  at  least  pelt  away  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  scythe  with  some  of  the  proprieties  of  society,  if  I 
could  not  kill  him  with  its  luxuries  and  its  pleasures. 

My  solitary  dreams  were,  however,  destined  to  have  an  end. 
On  the  third  I  sat  longer  at  table  than  usual,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
imaginary  hob-nobbings,  with  divers  dignitaries  of  the  earth.  I  had 
ever  the  faculty  of  surrendering  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  fancy 
of  the  moment,  however  ridiculous  or  improbable.  In  fact,  the  im- 
possible was  no  let  or  hindrance.  I  fought,  when  a  boy,  as  readily 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  or  the  plains  of  Arbela,  as  at  War- 
saw or  Missalonghi :  built  castles  in  the  air  as  easily  in  the  moon,  as 
upon  earth.  Coming  upon  deck  with  my  guests,  Wellington,  General 
Jackson,  and  Mahemmet  Ali,  three  of  the  greatest  men,  as  I  thought, 
that  the  world  had  produced,  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  them  to 
notice,  at  first,  a  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  closed  hauled  to  the  wind 
— which  had  changed  to  the  south — and  heading  up  in  a  direct  line 
for  the  schooner.  If  she  kept  on  without  tacking  she  could  not 
fail  to  notice  me.  The  duke,  general  and  pacha  taking  their  leave, 
1  hoisted  my  flag,  and  awaited  the  event. 

As  she  came  on  I  had  full  time  to  note  all  her  beautiful  propor- 
tions. She  was  small,  apparently  not  above  three  hundred  tons, 
and  had  a  peculiarly  trim  and  clipper-like  look.  Her  bright  copper, 
flashing  occasionally  in  the  sunlight,  showed  that  she  was  in  hght 
sailing  trim ;  while  from  the  cut  of  her  sails,  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  her  spars  and  rigging,  and  her  quarter  boats..  I  concluded 
that  she  must  be  a  man-of-war.  Passing  me  about  half  a  mile  as- 
tern, she  stood  on  for  a  little  distance,  then  hoisting  the  billious 
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looking  flag  of  Spain,  she  tacked  and  ran  for  me,  backing  her 
main  top-sail  within  twenty  rods  of  my  larboard  beam.  Her  quar- 
ter boat  was  nnmediately  lowered,  and  half  a  dozen  fellows,  in  red 
caps  and  flannel  shirts,  jmnped  mto  it,  followed  by  an  officer  in  a 
blue  velvet  jacket,  with  a  strip  of  gold  lace  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat  upon  his  head.  I  ran  below,  stuflfed  all 
the  money  that  I  had  in  gold — about  a  thousand  dollars — ^into  my 
pockets,  and  got  upon  deck  agam  just  as  the  boat  touched  the  side. 

*'  Welcome,  sefior !"  I  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  "  I  am  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  should  thmk  so,"  returned  the  stranger,  in  very  good  En- 
glish, but  with  a  marked  Spanish  accent  "  I  should  thmk  so ;  you 
have  had  rough  work  here,"  he  continued,  stepping  upon  deck,  and 
turning  a  glance  upon  the  shattered  bulwarks  and  splintered  stan- 
chions and  masts.    "  Rough  work  !  but  where  is  your  crew  ?" 

By  this  time,  the  boat's  crew  were  on  deck,  running  about,  ask- 
ing questions  all  at  once,  and  addressing  their  velvet-coated  compa- 
nion with  a  degree  of  feuniliarity  that  I  was  unaccustomed  to  see 
between  an  officer  and  his  men.  Some  of  them  had  made  their 
way  to  the  cabin ;  and  I  congratulated  myself,  not  a  little,  upon  my 
forethought,  m  securing  the  gold  upon  my  person,  as  I  heard  them 
rummaging  about  and  overhaulmg  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Velvet  jacket  himself  seemed  disposed  to  have  a  finger 
in  the  pie,  and  led  the  way  below  without  any  ceremony. 

He  was  a  large  stout  looking  man,  with  a  face  strongly  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  and  deeply  scarred,  upon  the  chin  and  cheek, 
by  a  cut,  which  was  only  partially  concealed  amid  a  black  forest  of 
moustache  and  whisker.  With  a  low  projecting  forehead,  piercing 
black  eyes,  rendered  peculiarly  sinister,  by  a  whitish  speck  in  one 
of  them,  and  coarse  grisley  hair,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not 
much  of  a  beauty,  and  his  men,  if  possible,  were  still  less  pre- 
possessing ;  they  all  had  a  kind  of  cut-throat  expression,  that  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  pirates.  The  chief  reascm  for  not  thinking  them  so, 
was  that  their  vessel  was  square-rigged,  a  long  low  rakish  schooner. 
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seeming  to  be  the  only  natural  craft  for  a  pinitc.  But  vrhj  might 
they  not  have  chosen  the  unusual  rig  of  the  ship,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  better  deceiving  their  prey  or  their  foes?  I  must  own 
that  the  idea  gave  me  some  little  pleasure.  I  had  no  objection  to  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  piratical  life,  if  it  was  forced  upon  me. 
I  might,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  and  prevent- 
ing much  evil — perhaps,  save  some  lovely  damsel  and  her  doting 
father,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  heart  and  a  fortune ;  nothing  more 
natural,  and,  if  the  novelists  could  be  depended  upon,  nothing  more 
common.  Physically,  I  felt  myself  a  match  for  any  half-dozen  pi- 
rates ;  and  mentally,  what  youth,  almost  twenty  one,  ever  felt  any 
doubt  about  his  ingenuity,  his  courage,  his  resources,  or  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  world  ?  If  I  had  had,  however,  a  little  more  of  the 
latter  quality,  I  might  have  saved  my  speculations  as  to  the  chances 
and  turn-ups  of  the  piratical  profession,  and  have  made  a  shrewder 
guess  at  the  character  and  employment  of  my  new  acquaintances. 
Not  even  when  velvet-jacket  told  me  that  she  was  bound  from 
Cuba  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  did  I  begin  to  suspect  that  that  beau- 
tiful craft  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  a  pirate — a  slaver. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  vessel  ?"  said  T,  after  telling  my 
story,  as  we  were  all  huddled  around  a  bottle  of  Pico  wine,  in  the 
small  cabin. 

"El  Boneto,  and  mine.  Captain  Pedro  Garbcz,  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

**  And  to  what  port  in  Africa  are  you  going  ?'* 

"  I  don't  know,  exactly,  yet,"  he  replied  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
"it  will  depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  state  of  trade." 

"  You  are  going  for  dye  woods  and  palm  oil,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  Si,  9enor,  par  palo  de  tinte  y  ojcnit  de  sene^l"  he  repUed, 
repeating  my  words  in  Spanish,  and  looking  round  upon  his  men 
with  an  impressive  glance. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  it  came  out  that  I  was  a  medico, 
which  Cact  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  men.  when 
they  heard  it,  repeated  it  to  each  other  with  many  expresj^ioiis  of 
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pleasure,  while  the  captain,  taking  my  hand,  warmly  welcomed  me 
to  his  ship. 

"  We  are  lucky  on  falling  in  with  you,"  said  he.  '*  Tlie  doctor 
that  was  to  have  accompanied  us  was  taken  sick  just  before  w« 
sailed,  and  we  could  not  get  another.  We  have  already  three  or 
four  men  on  the  sick  list— one  of  them  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  we've  nearly  all  of  us  taken  a  pull  in  turn  at  him, 
but  we  can't  get  the  arm  back  ag^iin — so,  you  see,  you're  just  the 
man  we  want — you  will  tinker  up  our  short  sick  list  now,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we'll  have  plenty  of  other  work  for  you — but  1*11  explain 
all  about  that  another  time.    Come  now,  let  us  get  on  board." 

Securing  my  trunk,  clothing,  papers,  and  nautical  and  surgi- 
cal instnmients,  while  the  men  did  the  like  service  for  the  captain's, 
and  mate's,  personal  property,  we  pushed  off,  and  in  a  few  strokes 
of  the  oar  were  alongside  the  ship.  The  captain  and  I  mounted  to 
the  deck,  while  the  boat  was  ordered  back  for  another  load  of  cabin 
funuture,  bedding  and  provisions.  In  about  an  hour  she  returned, 
when  tiie  ship  immediately  filled  her  main  top-sail,  and  stretched 
off  to  the  south-east. 

I  could  not  but  part  from  the  old  wreck  with  feelings  of  regret — 
she  had  borne  me  in  sohtude  so  long  and  so  gallantly — she  seemed 
60  much  like  home !  I  gazed  at  her  until  she  dwindled  to  the  small- 
est speck,  and  after  she  had  disappeared  from  the  deck,  stepped 
into  the  mizzen-top  to  take  one  last  lingering  look. 
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El  Bonito. — Her  officers  and  crew. — The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. — Peak  ef 
Faego — Captain  Roberts'  account — The  horse  latitodes. — Rains  that  an 
rains. — Flying  fish  and  their  enemies. — The  Bonito  a  slave  ship. — Hm 
misfortunes  of  Monte. — ^The  African  coast. — A  visit  from  the  blacks.^ 
An  accomplished  linguist. — The  fashions  of  Cacongo. — The  Mafookaw— 
Anchor  in  Moenza  Euzadda. — A  slave  station^ — A  white  giil^ — ^Ths 
Geiboo  Blanda. 

Deserving  of  her  name  was  M  Bonito — as  much  so  as  the 
well-known  fish  after  which  she  had  been  baptized,  and  which  have 
acquired  their  name  in  an  adjectival  expression  for  beauty  and 
grace.  Of  great  breadth  of  beam,  but  sharp  forward  and  very 
lean  aft,  and  heavily  sparred,  she  gave  indications  of  speed,  which, 
one  could  not  be  long  on  board  without  perceiving,  were  abun- 
dantly realized.  Six  small  pieces  of  ordnance  piercing  her  high 
and  comfortable  bulwarks,  and  a  long  twenty-four  pound  pivot- 
gun  constituted  her  armament.  Her  crew  consisted  of  about  thirty 
men,  among  whom  were  several  Portuguese,  most  of  them  rather 
hard-looking  fellows,  and  all  of  them  dressed  in  the  characteristic 
red  cap,  striped  woollen  shirt  and  worsted  sash.  Beside  these 
there  were  several  oflficers  of  various  grades,  contramaestres,  carpin- 
teros,  pilotos  and  capitanea.  Between  the^e  and  the  men  there 
was  a  degree  of  familiarity  that  in  an  American  sliip  would  have 
been  destructive  of  all  discipline.  There  seemed  to  be  no  idea  of 
subordination,  except  in  matters  immediately  pertaining  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  ship,  but  still,  the  work  was  performed  with  a  degree  of 
regularity,  the  ship  kept  quite  trim,  and,  for  a  Spanish  ship,  tolera- 
bly clean. 

The  second  officer  was,  if  possible,  a  more  truculent-looking  fel- 
low than  the  captam.  He  had  a  peculiarly  savage  and  morose  ex- 
pression— a  kind  of  look  that  spoke  of  murdering,  in  all  its  tenses, 
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past,  present  and  fatnre.  He  spoke  but  little,  except  in  occasional 
bursts  of  the  most  outrageous  blasphemy,  when  any  thing  crossed 
bis  wishes.  I  never  knew  to  what  extent  profanity  could  be  car- 
ried, until  one  day  he  gave  me  an  instance.  We  had  been  bother- 
ed for  several  days  with  a  calm,  common  enough  in  those  latitudes, 
and  the  sailors  had  placed  an  image  of  St  Anthony  against  the 
main-mast,  with  a  prayer  to  send  them  wind,  and  a  threat,  that  his 
saintship  should  remain  in  his  uncomfortable  position  until  he  did. 
Either  the  saint  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply,  and  no  ^ind 
came.  £1  i^fundo  eapitan  began  to  mutter  and  to  curse.  At  last 
his  rage  broke  all  bounds ;  his  eyes  glowed  like  the  flues  of  a 
steam  boiler,  and  his  face  became  as  bloated  and  speckled  as  a 
toad's  back.  He  stamped  up(m  the  deck,  tore  his  hair,  and  shriek- 
ed out  volleys  of  curses  upon  the  air,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  God 
that  made  them,  and  the  whole  Holy  Trinity.  He  anathematized 
the  "Virgin  Mazy,  called  her  all  manner  of  names,  and  cursed  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar,  with  an  affluence  of  objurgatory  profanity, 
rivalled  only  by  the  denunciatory  anathema  maranathas  of  Rome,  and 
jumpbg  forward  to  the  main-mast,  he  gave  St.  Anthony  a  kick 
that  almost  sent  him  overboard.  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked,  but 
I  could  not  help  laughing  until  my  sides  ached.  With  this  worthy 
I  had  but  little  to  do.  We  had  conceived  a  dislike  of  each  other 
from  the  moment  that  we  first  met. 

I  could  easily  spin  out  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  description  of 
the  ship  and  my  companions,  and  in  the  recital  of  the  mteresting 
but  comparatively  trivial  occurrences  of  our  voyage,  but  the  space 
I  have  already  occupied  warns  me  that  I  must  hasten  the  more 
important  mcidents  of  my  story. 

The  tenth  day  of  baffling  winds,  squalls  and  calms,  saw  us  float- 
ing motionless  upon  the  quiet  sea,  directly  beneath  the  frowning 
cliffs  of  Fuego,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerdes.  I  had  been  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  the  Peak  of  Pico,  afterwards  with  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  now  with  the  Peak  of  Fuego.  The  first  was  the 
moat  beautifiil,  the  secimd  the  loftiest :  indeed,  struck  with  its  ma- 
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jestic  and  imposing  appearance,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
ton  who  have  claimed  for  it  the  credit  of  being  the  far-£i 
Atlas  of  the  ancients.  The  claim  vanishes,  however,  before 
better-founded  pretensions  of  the  Mauritanian  giant,  and  the  1 
of  Teneriffe  most  content  itself  with  its  modem  fame  and 
classic  associations  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  of  which  it  is 
pride. 

Both  Pico  and  Teneriffe  are  smouldering  volcanoes — slee 
giants,  who,  as  if  tired  out  with  their  exertions  in  past  ages, 
composed  themselves  to  rest — an  occasional  groan — a  sighing 
phurous  expiration — a  deep  but  transient  shivering  alone  gi 
evidence  of  the  vitality — the  raging  life — ^the  restless  energies  i 
in.  The  Peak  of  Fuego,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  almost  alu 
«nce  its  discover}-,  in  a  state  of  active  eruption.  From  the  acoc 
of  the  earliest  voyagers,  however,  it  would  seem  that  they  * 
much  more  violent  formerly,  than  in  the  present  day.  '*  It  is  ] 
horrible  to  behold,  especially  in  the  night,"  says  Beekman.  "  ^ 
prodigious  flames  and  vast  clouds  of  smoke  it  vomits  up  continu 
which  we  could  perceive  afterwards  in  a  clear  day,  thougb 
were  above  sixty  miles  distant."  Captain  Roberts,  who  in  1 
was  captured  by  pirates,  and  landed  at  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  i 
m  his  account  of  his  remarkable  adventures,  "it  is  almost  mcro 
what  huge  rocks  are  cast  out,  and  to  what  a  great  height, 
ndse  of  which,  in  falling  again,  breaking  and  rolling  down, 
very  easily  be  heard  eight  or  nine  leagues  off  in  a  still 
and  in  the  night  be  seen  rolling  down  the  Peak  all  in  a  flame.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discover}-  of 
islands  the  Peak  of  Fuogo  did  not  exist ;  that  is,  if  we  may  be 
the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants.  Certain  it  is,  that  Cada  M* 
an  adventurous  Genoese — in  the  sernce  of  tlie  Portuguese — 
discovered  them,  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  it  was  some 
after  his  day  that  the  name  he  gave  it,  St.  Felipe,  was  supers^ 
by  that  of  Fuego,  or  island  of  fire.  It  seems,  that  shortly  ; 
Cada  Mosto*s  visit,  the  whole  island  was  enveloped  in  flames. 
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that,  in  consequeDce,  no  efforts  were  made  to  people  it  for  many 
jean.  At  length  the  fire  having  subsided,  excepting  at  what  is 
now  the  Peak,  the  king  of  Portugal  issued  an  edict,  granting  the 
lands  to  whoever  would  settle  upon  them,  and  a  scanty  population 
was  toon  drawn  from  SL  JagOiMayo,  and  the  other  islands,  partly 
allured  by  the  hope  of  finding  some  of  the  gold,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

Among  our  crew,  as  I  have  said,  were  several  Portuguese,  two 
or  three  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes — black,  cur- 
Ij-headed  feUows,  with  marks  of  the  strong  infusion  of  negro 
bk)od,  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  It  was  of 
these,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  other  sailors,  that  I  was  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  in  relation  to  Fonta  de  Villa  and  the  little  town 
of  La  GhaU,  off  which  we  were  becalmed.  All  at  once  a  broad 
glare  of  light  shot  up  from  the  dark  moimtain,  illuminating  ita 
nigged  sides,  and  streaming  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  far  out  to 
feaward. 

"  £1  Pico !  £1  Pico !"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

Two  tall  columns  flashed  upwards  from  the  mountain — at  one 
moment  steady  and  erect — ^the  next,  quivering  and  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  the  currents  of  the  wind  ;  now  seeming  to  repel  each  other, 
now  bowing,  crouching,  and  turning,  like  wary  combatants  prepar- 
ing for  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  they  would  rush  at  each  other, 
ckMe,  and  writhe  for  an  instant  in  the  fierce  embrace. 

"  Lo9  Padres .'"  shouted  one  fellow.  "  Loa  Md^casf"  exclaim- 
ed a  second.     "  Los  Alquimistasf*  bellowed  a  third. 

"  Priests,  magicians  and  alchemists !  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I 
demanded. 

**  Oh,  ask  Pedro  Vosalo,"  replied  one  of  the  crew,  "  he  was 
bom  just  round  the  point,  where  you  see  bo  many  sea-weed  fires  in 
the  little  bay  of  Nossa  Sefiara,  and  he  knows  all  about  it.  Pedro, 
Pedro!  come  here,  and  tell  sefiar  el  medico  the  story  of  the  magicians." 

Nothing  loth.  Master  Pedro,  a  little,  round-shouldered,  bandy- 
i  mulatto,  came  forward,  and  throwing  aside  the  stump  of  his 
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paper  segar,  commenced  his  story,  which,  fortunately  for  the  read- 
er, I  am  not  disposed  to  attempt  giving  in  the  execrable  jmUom,  half 
Spanish  and  half  Portuguese,  in  which  it  was  told. 

For  nearly  a  week  we  were  struggling  along  through  that  part 
of  the  ocean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  which  seems 
to  have  been  destined  to  an  eternal  alternation  of  squalls  and  cahns. 
Since  the  days  of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,  who  frequently  suf- 
fered terrible  hardships  in  these  latitudes,  no  piece  of  nayigatkm  has 
been  foimd  more  trying  to  the  temper  and  patience  oi  mariners,  and 
d  segundo  capitan,  as  might  be  supposed,  profited  not  a  little  by 
the  opportunity  for  the  continued  exercise  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  Ifis 
oaths,  however,  did  not  seem  to  do  much  good,  though  were  it  pos- 
sible for  a  captain  to  take  his  ship  through  the  horse  latitudes,  as  is 
frequently  done  through  the  custom-house,  by  dint  of  hard  swear- 
ing, he  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

The  regular  wind  came  mostly  from  the  south,  compelling  us  to 
stand  east,  towards  the  African  continent,  while  that  accompanying 
the  squalls  blew  in  all  manner  of  ways,  but  not  with  sufficient  force 
to  raise  much  of  a  sea.  Indeed,  that  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  wind  under  the  depressing  influence  oi  the  torrents  of  water 
that  poured  from  the  sky.  If  a  person  will  imagine  all  the  thunder 
showers  of  a  summer  season  in  New- York,  concentrated  into  one 
thunder  shower,  and  the  whole  poured  upon  him  at  once,  in  drops, 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  common  billiard  balls;  or,  if  anxious  for 
a  more  particular  illustration,  he  will  put  his  head  directly  beneath 
the  Catskill  Falls,  when  an  extra  quantity  of  water  has  been  turned 
on  for  the  amusement  of  visiters,  he  will  begin  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  it  rained.  For  my  part,  I  almost  questioned,  se- 
veral times,  whether  the  story  of  the  creation  was  intended  to  apply 
to  this  part  of  the  world  ;  whether  the  waters  imder  the  firmament 
ever  had  been  separated  from  the  waters  above  the  firmament — 
they  seemed  to  be  all  one.  In  the  intervals  of  the  squalls  the  sky 
was  generally  clear  overhead,  but  loaded  with  dense  black  banks  of 
vapor  in  the  eastern  horizon,  through  which  continually  played  the 
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;  Yhrid  lightning ;  while  in  the  west,  were  inyariably  gathei'ed 
groups  of  bashful  clouds,  which,  when  blushing  beneath  the  kisses 
of  the  setting  wax,  glowed  with  far  deeper  and  richer  hues  than  I 
bad  erer  seoi  among  their  mate  brazen  faced  sisters  of  the  north. 

In  twenty  days  after  leaving  Fuego  we  had  reached  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Palmaa,  and  standing  close  hauled  on  the  larboard 
tack,  steered  across  the  Oulf  of  Guinea.  As  we  advanced,  the  sea 
became  hterally  alive  with  fish.  Myriads  of  albicore — a  kind  of 
tunny-fishy  weighing  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds,  continually 
surroimded  the  ship ;  while  all  around  us  could  be  seen,  almost  at 
any  moment,  thousands  of  flying-fish  upon  the  wing.  The  faculty 
of  flying,  however,  seemed  to  avail  them  but  little  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  their  numerous  enemies.  What  with  the  dolphins,  bo- 
netos  and  albicores  in  the  water,  and  the  tropic  and  man-of-war 
birds  in  the  air,  their  life  appeared  to  be  anything  but  a  charmed  or 
a  channing  one.  Rising  with  a  few  quick  flaps  of  their  wings  or 
fins,  if  agaimst  the  wind,  they  ahnost  immediately  dropped  into  the 
voracious  jaws  below ;  if  before  it,  they  sailed  ofif  some  distance,  ex- 
posed to  the  remorseless  claws  and  beaks  above.  The  hunted  fish 
were  not  safe  from  this  latter  danger,  even  when  m  their  proper  ele- 
ment. Fljring  low,  and  skimming  the  water  like  a  gull,  the  tropic- 
bird  picked  them  up  from  the  surface:  while  hovering  on  the  wing, 
the  man-of-war  taking  aim,  and  descending  like  a  hawk,  seized  them 
in  the  depths. 

Komerous  boolnes,  a  bmi  well  known  to  sailors,  now  visited  us, 
ikhimiing  the  surface  of  the  water  in  pairs,  with  outstretched  necks 
and  expanded  tuls,  and  sometimes  settling  upon  the  spars  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evemng,  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  easily 
canght 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  we  crossed  the  line,  with  the 
thickly  wooded  ishmd  of  St.  Thomas  in  sight.  Through  the  open 
spAoo  that  separates  a  rock,  called  the  Mono  Cacada,  from  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  we  could  see  a  large  brig  standing  to  the 
At  el  etqnUm  had  no  disposition  to  come  upon  a  Britisb 
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cniizer  at  the  southern  end,  we  hauled  to  the  wind,  as  cloae  as  po** 
sible,  and  stood  to  the  south-west. 

I  had»  long  before  this,  ascertained  the  character  of  our  ship  and 
the  object  of  her  voyage ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  would  gladly 
have  embraced  any  opportunity  of  leaving  her;  but  with  her  supe- 
rior sailing  qualities,  and  the  indisposition  of  her  officers  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  ships  that  we  occasionally  saw,  it  appeared 
not  at  all  likely  that  any  such  chance  would  offer.  The  prospeet 
would  have  appeared  infinitely  more  gloomy,  had  I  had  a  more  de- 
finite idea  of  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  voyage.  True,  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  detestible  traffic  in  human  flesh  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  had  something  of  a  general  no- 
tion of  the  cruelties  of  the  ''middle  passage,"  but  it  was  too  vague 
and  imperfect  to  excite  much  apprehension  on  the  score  of  mer» 
physical  suffering,  when  I  looked  at  the  clean  decks  and  roomy  pro- 
portions of  El  Boneto.  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  capacity 
for  anythmg  diabolical  of  both  officers  and  crew ;  but  the  ship  her- 
self was  such  a  beauty,  such  nice  between-decks — no  mere  tempo- 
rary slave  deck,  with  a  space  between  it  and  the  spar  deck  of  only 
two  or  three  feet  in  height,  into  which  to  cram  hundreds  of  humaa 
beings,  when  half  of  them  die  from  suffocation ;  but  a  permanent 
berth-deck,  with  more  than  five  feet  in  the  clear.  She  might  be  an 
agent  in  great  moral  guilt,  but  certainly  not  in  the  production  of 
death,  disease  and  physical  pain.  So  I  then  thought.  And  it  was 
not  a  little  satisfaction  to  think,  that  if  compelled  to  make  the  whole 
voyage,  I  should  not  be  shocked  by  the  usual  horrors,  and  might 
perhaps  do  much  towards  relieving  the  ills  to  which,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  a  cargo  of  human  flesh  must  be  exposed. 

I  had  already  acquired  considerable  influence  with  the  captain. 
A  violent  bilious  attack  had  readily  yielded  to  my  active  treatment, 
and  although  he  was  not  very  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude, 
I  could  see  that  he  felt  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his 
life.  This  feeling  was  evinced,  most  to  my  satisfaction,  by  turning 
the  mulatto  steward  out  of  my  state-room,  or  rather,  perhaps,  his 
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State-room,  as  he  had  the  right  of  priority,  leaving  me  all  the  room 
to  myself.  I  was  also  on  pretty  good  terms  with  most  of  the  other 
officers  and  crew,  with  the  exception  of  el  segundo  capitan,  who, 
for  some  reason  that  I  could  not  comprehend,  continually  looked 
daggers  at  me,  and  had  there  been  a  good  opportunity,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  used  them.  His  enmity  I  afterwards  found,  was  not 
wholly  personal;  it  comprehended  within  its  hmits  my  country 
and  my  countrymen,  and  with  good  reason  too,  if  the  story  told  me 
in  confidence  by  the  fellow  whose  dislocation  I  had  reduced,  was 
true.  "  El  segundo  capitan"  said  he,  "  was  formerly  a  pirate,  and 
conducted  a  very  flourishing  business  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in  a 
little  brigantine  which  he  owned ;  but  one  day  the  boats  of  an  Ame- 
rican man-of-war  chased  him  on  shore,  captured  his  vessel,  and 
landing,  destroyed  his  boat,  stores  and  a  good  many  of  his  men,  and 
completely  broke  up  his  establishment.  **  Fobre  hombre !  he  was 
rumedr 

Holding  in  our  south-west  course  long  enough  to  clear  the  ves* 
sel  that  we  had  seen,  we  bore  away  again  for  the  coast,  in  the  di- 
recdon  of  Cabenda,  the  port  for  which  we  were  destined.  A  steady 
ran  of  ten  days  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  reddish  gray  cliffs  which 
extend  along  from  Loango  bay  to  between  Cabenda  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  several  canoes,  paddled  by  naked 
blacks,  came  alongside.  Their  crews  were  invited  on  board  to  take 
a  drink  of  brandy,  and  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  slave-market,  and  the  probabihties  of  interference  from  the  Bri- 
tish cruizers.  The  invitation  seemed  to  give  them  great  pleasure, 
particularly  that  part  of  it  respecting  the  brandy.  Several  of  them 
sp<^e  Spanish  and  French,  and  one  or  two  a  little  English.  To  one 
of  these,  after  some  conversation  in  English,  I  gave  a  strong  glass 
of  New  England  rum.  <'  I  can  speak  English  too/'  said  one  of  his 
companions,  addressing  me  in  Spanish. 

**  Indeed !  let  us  hear  you  speak  it." 

**  Dame  un  poco  de  aguardiente.    Den  me  speak.'* 
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Respect  for  his  poly^ot  pretensions  would  not  allow  me  to  re- 
fbse.  He  took  the  glass,  turned  it  off,  and  smacking  his  lips,  ex* 
daimed  with  marked  emphasis : 

"  Good !  d n  good !  c^est  tout — Jo  no  savey  mcu  ?** 

If  the  fellow  had  exhausted  the  English  vocabulary,  he  coialdn't 
liave  marched  off  with  a  more  dignified  swagger. 

Tliey  were  all  fine  looking  men,  tall,  well  made,  and  with  fea« 
turies  more  nearly  resembling  the  Euporcan  than  is  usual  in  the  negro. 
Of  thdr  forms,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging,  as  they  were 
quite  naked,  except  two  or  three  who  had  strips  of  palm-leaf  mat- 
ting around  their  waists,  and  red  woollen  caps  upon  their  heads. 
Indurated  ridges — ^the  cicatrices  of  repeated  scarifications  adorned 
their  breasts;  rings  of  copper  encircled  their  wrists  and  arms;  and 
fetishes  or  charms,  consisting  of  bunches  of  rags,  feathers  or  for, 
With  oyster-shells,  iron  spikes,  alligator's  teeth,  and  snake's  tails, 
dangled  from  thdr  necks,  and  protected  their  person  from  all  evil 
influences. 

From  them  we  learned  that  there  were  no  slaves  at  Cabenda,  a 
statement  which  was  confirmed  the  next  morning  by  the  Mafooka 
hhnself,  who  came  off  to  visit  the  ship.  This  officer,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  custom  house,  or  rather  the  chief  of  the  board  of  trade, 
for  his  master,  the  Chenoo,  was  attended  with  quite  a  retinue  of 
persons  of  distinction,  who  had  plamly  much  higher  pretentions  to 
the  genteel,  in  dress,  than  our  first  visiters.  Their  picturesque  va- 
riety of  costume  would  have  made  them  admirable  subjects  for  a 
Broadway  lounge.  The  Mafooka  was  habited  in  a  red  cloth  cloak, 
and  a  round  embroidered  cap,  the  symbol  of  his  office.  The  three 
next  in  rank  had  made  a  partnership  affair  of  some  European  offi- 
cer's  uniform— one  wore  the  coat  and  epaulets,  another  the  vest 
birttoned  up  to  the  chin,  but  without  a  particle  of  other  clothing, 
while  the  third  indemnified  himself  for  the  nakedness  of  the  upper- 
half  of  his  person,  by  encasing  his  long  muscular  nether  limbs  in 
the  short  tight  fitting  pantaloons.  Two  or  three  others  had  on 
tailors'  jackets  and  red  woollen  shirts:  but  the  most  remarkable 
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fwell  was  cut  by  a  huge  fellow  in  an  old  cooked-hat ;  a  flashy, 
bat  somewhat  dilapidated  silk  gown,  which  looked  as  though  it 
might  once  have  belonged  to  the  wardrobe  of  a  dowager  of  quality, 
md  a  pair  of  ja«k  boots  without  soles.  The  peculiar  elegance  of 
this  distinguished  looking  gentleman's  equipments  was  still  further 
c&hsneed  by  a  monstrous  fetish  encircling  his  neck,  consisting  of 
the  brim  of  an  old  hat,  covered  with  grease  and  filth,  and  loaded 
with  scraps  of  tin,  copper  and  iron,  and  pieces  of  twine  and  rope 
Jim,  with  bunches  of  rags  and  hair.  It  was,  as  the  owner  as- 
•orted,  esteemed  the  most  powerful  fetish  m  the  country — "a 
perfect  life-preserver;  no  bea^t,  however  wild,  dared  look  at  it;  if 
lie  did  he  became  blind." 

Upon  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  slaves  at  Cabenda,  it  was 
resolved,  much  to  my  regret,  to  run  round  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  or  Zaire.     I  was  anxious  to  visit  Cabenda,  which,  from  its 
fine  port  and  fertile  country,  has  been  called  the  Paradise  of  the 
ooast,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
find  it  possible  to  leave  the  ship,  and  await  the  arrival  of  some  trad- 
ing vessel  or  man-of-war.      Once  in  the  Congo,  the  chances  of 
escape,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  slight  information  I  obtain- 
ed, would  be  but  small.     The  strong  current  of  the  river,  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  peculiar  unhealthiness  of  its  banks,  rendered  it 
veiy  unlikely  that  any  ships  Engaged  in  an  honest  trade  would  be 
found,  in  which  case  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  remain  among 
the  negroes  an  indefinite  time,  or  make  the  voyage  with  £1  Boneto. 
As  the  last  would,  perhaps,  be  inevitable,  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  captain,  and  of  not  exciting  his 
fuspiGions  before  hand  by  too  minute  inquiries — with  Mont^,  the 
first  mate,  my  relations  had  rapidly  come  to  be  those  of  avowed 
hostility;  and  it  was  evident  that,  through  his  representations,  I  had 
gnrnti  into  great  disfavor  with  the  majority  of  the  crew,  who,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  consider  it  a  settled  thing,  that  I  was  to  remain 
with  them.     I  could  not  doubt,  that  to  secure  my  services,  they 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  restraining  my  personal  freedom. 
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Weighing  anchort  with  a  light  sea  breeae  from  tlie  west,  wi 
stood  down  the  coast,  which,  &  little  below  Cabenda  bay,  beconHS 
flat  and  marshj,  and  covered  with  a  tlibk  growth  of  mangrores. 
Aboat  noon,  Cape  Padron,  on  the  further  side  of  the  river'is  motitli^ 
was  in  sight.  Instead  of  crossing  the  current  and  rounding 
Cape  Padron  and  Shark's  Point  from  the  southward,  as  is  usnallj 
done»  Captain  Garbez  determined  to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the 
Moena  Moesa  bank,  just  outside  of  Fathomless  Point,  on  the 
north,  and  await  a  more  favorable  turn  of  tide.  In  three  or 
four  hours  we  got  imder  weigh  again,  and  bj  the  aid  of  the  tide 
and  the  strong  sea  breeze  which  had  freshened  considerably,  made 
out  to  stem  the  current  which  here  ran  at  the  rate  of  five  or  az 
miles  in  the  hour,  and  at  night  we  again  dropped  anchor  some  dis- 
tance within  Fathomless  Point  Here  the  Mafooka  of  Boolembem- 
da  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  informed  us  that  there  were  plentj 
of  slaves  at  Embonmia,  the  chief  town,  some  forty  miles  up  the 
Moema  Emadda,  or  great  river,  as  the  natives  call  the  Con- 
go, and  that  there  were  no  vessels  of  any  kind  to  interfere  in  the 
trade. 

We  at  length  reached  Lombee,  and  anchored  off  the  town, 
which  is  the  chief  market  or  slave  dep6t  for  Embomma.  It  consists 
of  about  a  hundred  huts  of  palm  leaves,  with  two  or  three  block 
houses,  where  the  slaves  are  confined.  About  two  hundred  slaves 
were  already  collected  and  more  were  on  their  way  down  the  river, 
and  from  different  towns  in  the  interior.  After  presents  for  the 
king  of  Embomma,  and  to  the  mafooka,  and  other  officials  had  been 
made,  and  a  deal  of  brandy  drank,  we  landed,  and  in  company  with 
several  Fukas,  or  native  merchants,  and  two  or  three  Portuguese, 
went  to  take  a  look  at  the  slaves.  Each  dealer  paraded  his  gang 
for  inspection,  and  loudly  dilated  upon  then*  respective  qualities. 
They  were  all  entirely  naked,  and  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
and  all  had  an  air  of  stolid  indifference,  varied  only  in  some  of  them 
by  an  expression  of  surprise  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  white  men. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  my  appearance  produced  a 
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Stronger  sensation  of  dread,  astonishment  and  disgust,  than  that  of 
either  of  my  companions. 

After  looking  at  them  for  some  time,  and  making  some  inquiries 
about  the  places  they  had  been  brought  from,  I  was  turning  off, 
leaving  Captain  Garbez  to  finish  his  examination,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  shrinking  figure  that  I  had  not  before  noticed.  It 
was  that  of  a  yoimg  girl,  apparently  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
which,  as  b  well  known,  corresponds  in  warm  countries  to  the  six- 
teen of  colder  climes.  Her  features  were  not  at  all  of  the  usual  Af- 
rican stamp.  Her  forehead  was  moderately  high,  but  very  broad, 
dear  and  perpendicular — the  facial  angle  being  as  great  as  is  ever 
Been  in  the  finest  European  heads.  Her  eyebrows  were  arched; 
eyes  large,  dark  and  fringed  with  the  longest  and  blackest  lashes  I 
had  ever  seen.  Her  nose  was  straight  and  well  formed ;  lips  full, 
but  not  thick;  teeth  as  white  as  snow,  and  chin  beautifully  roimded 
and  dimpled.  Her  complexion  would  not  have  been  deemed  at  all 
too  dark  for  a  brunette.  Her  hair  was  curly,  but  not  crisp,  nor  wool- 
ly, while  her  figure,  slight  and  finely  framed,  contrasted  curiously  with 
the  fat  forms  and  ebony  skins  behind  which  she  was  tr3ring  to  hide 
herself  from  sight.  A  senthnent  of  modesty  was  pleasingly  evinced 
by  a  tattered  waist  cloth  of  palm  leaves,  the  only  attempt  at  cloth- 
ing in  the  whole  group. 

It  will  be  supposed  from  this  description  that  she  was  beautiful, 
and  80  she  was,  but  it  was  beauty  .under  an  eclipse.  The  sunken 
eye,  and  hollow  cheek,  and  attenuated  frame,  spoke  of  long  weeks 
and  months  of  mental  anguish  and  physical  pjain.  Her  hair,  that 
once  curled  gracefully  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  was  matted  into 
one  dense  and  un«ghtly  mass.  Her  skin,  begrimed  with  dirt,  was 
marked  with  the  lash,  which  had  urged  on  her  weary  steps  in  her 
long  and  dreadful  joumeyings.  Several  recent  wounds,  aggravated 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  disfigured  her  limbs,  and  her  whole  form 
and  fiEice  had  that  expression  of  spirits  crushed,  hopes  blicchted,  feel- 
ings outraged,  and  strength  prostrated,  seen  only  in  the  slave.    For 
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flome  time  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  her.    She  was  dreadfolly 
interesting!  disgastingly  attractive! 

I  looked  at  her  long  and  steadily :  compassion  must  have 
beamed  from  my  face,  for  I  felt  it  like  a  mountain  at  my  heart,  and 
as  she  met  my  gaase,  her  eye  lighted,  and  a  mournful  smile  parted 
her  lips,  and  showed  her  snowy  teeth — the  only  feature  that  had 
not  been  affected  by  suffering  and  pain. 

"  Who  is  this?"  said  I,  speaking  through  an  interpreter  to  the 
slave  dealer,  a  great  burly  negro  wielding  a  long  thong  of  plaited 
buffalo  hide. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  Why  she  is  about  as  worthless  a  piece  of 
goods  as  I  have  got  in  my  stock.  She  is  hardly  worth  the  crack 
of  my  whip.  I  am  sorry  I  bought  her,  for  she  has  given  me  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  put  together." 

"  Where  did  she  come  from  ?"  I  inquired,  arresting  the  fel- 
low's arm,  as  he  whirled  his  whip  round  the  heads  of  the  crouch- 
ing and  shrinkmg  slaves. 

"  A  great  way  off  in  that  directi(m,"  he  replied,  pointing  a  lit- 
tle north  of  east.  I  bought  her  two  moons  from  this,  and  she  had 
then  come  a  great  journey.  She  comes  from  what  the  Youga  Ja- 
gas  call  the  Gkrboo  Blanda,  or  white  nation.  IVe  got  another  one 
of  them — a  young  man  ;  I  beHeve,  her  brother.  He's  at  a  Banxa, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  day  from  this." 

"  Do  you  often  get  people  of  her  nation  ?" 

*'  No,  I  never  saw  one  before,  and  I  never  saw  any  one  who 
had  seen  them ;  but  I  have  heard  the  slaves  that  I  have  bought 
from  the  eastern  Jagas,  talk  about  them." 

'*  And  what  do  the  slaves,  you  have  seen,  say  about  this  Gerboo 
Blanda?" 

«  Oh,  they  know  but  little  about  it,  except  that  it  is  a  great 
nation  of  white  people — ^living  m  big  stone  houses,  on  a  great  plain, 
on  the  top  of  a  moimtain." 

"  Can  any  one  here  speak  this  girl's  language  ?" 

*'  I  believe  not.     There  is  a  slave  who  can  talk  with  her  in  his 
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own  language,  of  which  she  understands  a  little,  and  she  has  aho 
jHcked  up  a  few  words  of  Congo,  but  not  muoh." 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  preparations  for  a 
grand  palaver,  at  which  all  hands  were  to  assist,  and  where  the 
price  of  slaves  was  to  be  settled,  the  dues  of  the  Chenoo,Mafook% 
and  other  offices  arranged,  and  as  much  brandy  drank  as  would  serve 
to  elucidate  any  points  in  dispute,  and  bind  the  baigains.  Ifaking 
an  engagement  with  the  slave-dealer  to  visit  the  banza,  where  the 
.brother  of  the  girl  was  confined,  in  the  afternoon^  I  returned  to  the 
ship. 
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Getting  the  rfiip  ready  for  alavee^ — ^A  Ckmgo  Apon<K— ViiH  to  a  dave 

The  Oeiboo  girl« — ^An  a»anlt  and  battery^ — Caddee  MTtanba^ — ^A  eom- 
pnmiMi^-An  ofier  for  a  Fetiah«— Porchase  of  the  GerboOi^VWt  to  Ban- 
sa  Embemda. — Kaloolah's  brother* — Purehaee  of  Enphadde. — ^Return  to 
Lembeod — ^The  fionito  drhren  to  sea  by  a  Britiah  cmiMr.— Meeting  of  Ka- 
loolah  and  Enphadde* — House  hunting  by  torch  light. 

On  board  every  one  was  busy  m  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the  slaves,  which  were  to  be  all  sent  off  the  next  day.  Some 
were  engaged  in  filling  the  water-casks,  while  others  were  isJang 
in  stores  of  Indian  com,  plantains  and  potatoes.  Crowds  of  Fukaa 
unih  thdr  Imguistas,  or  interpreters,  were  on  board,  or  around  ithe 
ship  in  their  canoes ;  most  of  them  half  dressed  and  invaiiaUy 
with  some  piece  of  European  clothing. 

I  tried  to  make  some  minutes  in  my  journal,  but  the  noise  and 
confusion  were  too  great,  and  besides  the  face  of  the  Gerboo  girl 
liaonted  me  so  as  to  preclude  thought  of  any  other  subject.    I  felt 
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the  deepest  oompasaon  for  her ;  but  how  could  I  lighten  her  hard 
fate  ?  I  longed  to  do  somethmg,  but  what  ?  The  question  recur- 
red again  and  again.  Should  I  purchase  her,  and  thus,  however 
innocently,  become  a  participant  in  a  trade  denounced  by  my  go- 
Temment  as  piracy,  and  punished  with  death?  Or,  should  I  leave 
her  to  the  mercies  of  her  negro  masters,  and  to  all  the  horrors  of 
Afiican  slavery?  I  was  certain,  that  in  her  present  weak  and 
exhausted  state,  she  would  not  be  purchased  as  a  part  of  our  regu- 
lar caigo,  and  merely  to  give  her  her  freedom,  and  leave  heat  be- 
hind, would  not  at  all  better  her  condition. 

Without  being  able  to  come  to  any  settled  resolution,  I  picked 
out  from  my  store  of  money  a  few  Spanish  pillar  dollars,  the  only 
current  com,  and,  stepping  into  a  native  canoe,  returned  to  the 
shore.  Making  my  way  among  the  scattered  and  irregularly  ar- 
ranged huts,  composed  of  stakes  covered  with  a  matting  of  palm 
leaves,  I  arrived  at  the  stockade,  or  picketed  enclosure,  in  which 
she  was  confined.  Here  I  foimd  a  partner  or  assistant  of  the  slave- 
dealer  with  whom  I  had  spoken.  He  was  a  stout  muscular  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  malignant  expression  of  face.  The  sldn  of  his 
breast  and  body  was  raised  in  the  most  frightful  ridges  by  the  pro- 
cess of  repeated  scarification ;  his  front  teeth  projected  far  from 
his  mouth,  and  were  filed  down  to  sharp  points — a  custom  which 
prevails  extensively  among  different  nations  of  Africa — and  his 
thick  bushy  hair  was  shaved  so  as  to  leave  it  in  tufts,  like  bunches 
of  bog-grass,  standing  out  from  different  parts  of  his  head. 

We  entered  and  found  within  the  enclosure  an  open  area,  with- 
out any  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rains.  Here  and  there  were  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  and,  all  around,  the  groimd  was  covered  with  a 
thick  black  mud,  into  which,  in  the  driest  part,  we  sank  ankle  deep 
at  every  step.  In  this  place,  that  was  more  than  eqiialled  in  com- 
fort by  any  ordinary  pig-sty,  were  about  thirty  females,  most  of 
them  sitting  or  lying,  half  hurried,  in  the  abominable  reeking 
compost. 

The  Oerboo  girl  was  not,  at  first,  in  sight.     The  slave-dealer 
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isUed  for  her  two  or  three  times,  m  tones  that  gave  indication  of 
he  treatment  to  which  she  must  have  been  subjected.  ''Kaloolah! 
Ldoolah  !"  he  shouted,  and  at  last  espying  her,  crouching  behind 
i  picket  that  projected  from  the  side  of  the  entrance,  he  sprang 
xywards  her  with  every  mark  of  fury  in  his  face,  and  before  I  could 
prevent  him,  struck  her  a  heavy  blow  with  his  whip  of  raw  hide. 
[  saw  the  quivering  flesh,  where  fell  the  lash,  marked  with  a  long 
itreak  of  blood,  and  I  saw  the  whip  half  raised,  as  if  for  a  second 
blow.  It  was  altogether  too  much  for  my  share  of  human  nature 
to  bear.  I  have  said  that  I  had  never  yet  met  my  match  for 
muscular  power,  and  twice  my  usual  strength  was  in  my  arm  as 
with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  his  brawny  throat,  and  dashed  his 
head  against  the  wall  with  a  force,  that,  if  it  had  been  a  white 
man's,  would  have  seriously  endangered  the  continuity  of  its  bones. 
I  drew  back  my  right  hand  to  strike,  and,  had  the  blow .  been 
given  under  the  energetic  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  verily  believe 
it  would  have  killed  him.  Fortunately,  a  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences restrained  me,  and  the  blow  was  arrested  in  time.  I  loos- 
ened my  grasp,  and  the  big  brute  sank  to  the  ground,  apparently 
ts  lifeless  as  a  log.  What  with  the  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  the  compression  of  the  wind- pipe,  he  was  decidedly  in  a  bad  way. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a  tremendous  hubbub  and  uproar.  The 
countenances  of  the  poor  slaves  expressed  the  height  of  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  while  the  spectators,  who  had  accompanied  us  in, 
drew  back,  screaming  and  gesticulating,  and  loudly  asserting  that 
I  must  be  Caddee  M'Femba,  or  the  devil,  to  dare  thus  attack  one 
of  the  stoutest  and  most  desperate  lion  hunters  and  jaga  killers  in 
the  country.  Soon  a  large  crowd  collected,  and  among  them  the 
mafooka  and  the  principal  slave  owner.  I  was,  of  course,  exceed - 
ly  anxious  to  settle  matters,  not  at  all  on  my  own  account,  but  for 
fear  the  slaves,  and  particularly  the  Gerboo  girl,  might  have  to  suf- 
fer for  my  doings.  The  unboimded  influence  of  money  favored  me, 
and  a  few  dollars,  judiciously  distributed,  soon  brought  about  a 
most  amicable  understanding.     Not  that  there  was  much  ill-feeling 
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evinced  towards  me,  my  opponent  being  pretty  generally  hated  and 
feared,  bttt  a  natural  sense  of  justice  told  them,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  paid  for  maltreatment  administered  without  the  slightest  (to 
them)  provocation.  So,  after  a  deal  of  talk,  it  was  settled,  that  I 
should  pay  the  plaintiff  m  the  suit,  who  was  beginning  to  recoTer 
his  breath,  the  sum  of  four  dollars,  and  also  the  costs  of  court,  in 
the  shape  of  a  five-gallon  keg  of  rum,  to  be  shared  by  all  hands, 
judges  and  jurors,  witnesses  and  spectators. 

Taking  me  aside  with  a  very  mysterious  air,  the  principal  slave- 
dealer  informed  me,  that  he  was  confident  that  I  must  have  in  my 
possession  a  very  powerful  fetish,  that  had  enabled  me  to  handle  so 
easily  his  assistant,  who  was  notorious  for  his  strength  and  courage, 
8nd  who  had  killed  with  his  one  hand  more  than  fifty  men :  that 
if  I  would  sell  him  my  fetish,  he  would  give  me  any  two  slaves  for 
it,  and  that  he  would  guarantee  me  against  injury  from  my  late 
antagonist,  who,  notwithstanding  the  award  of  four  dollars,  would 
most  assuredly  seek  revenge. 

I  replied,  that  I  could  not  think  of  selling  my  fetish,  but  that 
I  would  give  him  ten  dollars  for  the  girl,  and  as  to  his  man,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  him  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  had  better  be 
careful  how  he  meditated  any  e\Tl  to  me,  for  if  I  had  occasion 
to  put  hands  on  him  again,  he  would  not  escape  so  easily. 

Finding  me  inexorable  in  relation  to  the  fetish,  my  offer  was 
accepted  after  much  chaffering,  and  Kaloolah  was  delivered  over  to 
me.  Never  did  a  poor  creature's  countenance  brighten  from  the 
darkest  shades  of  despair  to  the  full  light  of  hope  more  rapidly  than 
hers,  when  she  found  that  she  was  to  accompany  me.  Strength 
seemed  almost  instantly  restored  to  her  limbs,  and  even  health  and 
beauty  to  her  face. 

Taking  her  into  one  of  the  huts,  I  put  her  in  charge  of  some 
Congo  women,  who,  for  the  contdderation  of  a  small  coin,  readily 
undertook  to  obey  my  directions.  I  gave  her  to  imderstand,  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  without  a  common  language,  that  she  should 
be  well  treated,  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  that  after  bathing  in  the 
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riyer,  she  must  dress  herself  in  a  piece  of  cotton  long  cloth»  which  I 
bad  purchased  of  a  fooka,  or  native  merchant;  that  I  was  going  to 
see  her  brother,  and  would  perhaps  purchase  him ;  and  that  when  I 
came  back  I  would  attend  to  dressing  her  wounds  and  excoriations. 
She  listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  apparently  comprehending 
with  intuitive  rapidity  every  word  and  gesture,  and  expressing  her 
apprehension  of  my  meaning  by  a  few  exclamations  in  Congo  and  in 
her  own  language,  which  last  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  melli- 
fluous. When  the  cotton  was  produced,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  de- 
light, and  when  she  understood  that  she  would  see  her  brother,  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  overcome 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and  tried  to 
unbrace  my  feet.  Her  motions  were  so  perfectly  natural,  gracefiil» 
and  expressive,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  from  crying  mja^. 

The  road  to  Banza  £mbemda  led  directly  back  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  through  a  fertile  and  tolerably  well  cultivated  country. 
O  roups  of  the  wine  palm  and  the  gigantic  boabab  occurred  at  in- 
tervals, and  between  them,  fields  of  manioc,  com,  beans  and  cab- 
bages, and  groves  of  limes,  papaws  and  plantains.  Numerous  huts, 
generally  grouped  in  twos  or  threes  within  a  fence  of  canes,  and  in- 
variably dignified  by  the  name  of  ''town/'  sheltered  the  lazy  husband- 
men ;  and  several  fields  of  tall  grass,  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  per- 
formed the  Uke  office  for  immense  quantities  of  birds,  reptiles  and 
wild  beasts.  When  dry,  these  covers  are  frequently  set  on  fire  by 
the  natives,  and  their  dangerous  inhabitants  either  roasted  to  death 
or  expelled. 

A  three  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  Embemda,  a  small  town  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  huts,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill,  to 
which  it  appeared  the  town  had  been  recently  removed  from  the 
low  ground  for  safety  and  comfort  during  the  season  of  the  rains. 
Here  we  found  about  twenty  slaves  secured,  as  at  Lembee,  in  an 
enclosure  of  pickets,  with  the  addition  of  stout  cords  upon  the  legs 
and  arms  of  several  of  them  who  were  most  restive.  Most  of  them 
were  of  the   Modongo  nation,  and  quite  a  number  had  gun-shot 
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wounds,  inflicted  by  the  slave  hunters,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  way- 
laying their  prey,  shooting  it  down  like  wild  game,  and  then  se- 
curing their  wounded  captives  with  cords. 

Among  others,  tied  neck  and  heels,  which  the  slave-merchant 
8aid  was  as  much  to  prevent  them  from  killing  themselves  as  to 
guard  against  thdr  running  away,  was  the  Gerboo.  A  single  glance 
at  him  was  sufficient  to  put  his  relationship  to  Kaloolah  beyond  a 
doubt.  He  had  the  same  characteristics  of  form,  face  and  expres- 
sion, except  that  his  skin  was  a  little  darker — a  clear  nut-brown, 
and  his  look,  one  of  fierce  dogged  defiance,  rather  than  hopeless 
despair.  His  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  he  too,  bore  the  marks 
df  the  lash,  and  the  deep  ulcerations  caused  by  the  tightened  cords. 
But,  although  worn  down  with  suffering  and  confinement,  his  eve 
quailed  not,  and  the  lines  of  his  well-formed  mouth  seemed  curved 
to  the  concentrated  expression  of  regal  scorn  and  pride.  He  was 
tall,  but  rather  delicately  framed,  and  as  near  as  could  be  judged 
from  his  looks,  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  after  the  usual  chaffering  characte- 
ristic of  Congo  trade,  even  in  the  meanest  trifles,  made  him  my  pro- 
perty ;  and  drawing  my  knife  I  was  proceeding  to  sever  the  bonds 
that  confined  his  arms,  when  the  slave-merchant  arrested  me. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  said  he,  "you  can't  think  what  a  bad  fellow 
he  is.  Leave  the  cords  on  his  arms  and  loosen  those  on  his  legs  a 
little,  so  that  he  can  just  walk.  If  you  take  them  all  off,  he  will 
certainly  kill  himself  or  run  away.  I've  had  more  difficulty  with 
this  fellow  and  the  girl,  than  I've  had  with  all  the  other  slaves.  They 
tried  to  drown  themselves  in  every  river  we  had  to  cross.  One  day 
we  came  to  a  ford  and  had  got  almost  over,  when  an  enormous  lion 
came  bounding  out  of  the  reeds  upon  the  bank  behind  us.  We  all 
rushed  on,  but  this  fellow  turned  round  and  walked  back  towards 
the  lion  on  purpose  to  be  kflled.  The  lion  was  so  astonished  that 
he  ran  away  faster  than  he  came.  At  last  I  foimd  a  way  to  man- 
age him.  I  bought  his  sister  from  another  gang  who  were  going  to 
Malemba,  and  kept  her  a  little  before  him,  and  when  he  tried  any 
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of  his  tricks  I  made  mj  men  flog  her.  He  didn't  like  that.  But 
don't  untie  him,  if  you  do  you  will  lose  him." 

Paying  no  attention  to  his  remonstrances,  I  put  the  slave-mer- 
chant aside  and  passed  my  knife  through  the  cords.  The  yoimg 
man  started  from  the  ground,  stretched  himself  up,  and  held  out 
his  hands  as  if  to  assure  hunself  that  they  were  free.  He  seemed, 
/or  a  few  moments,  to  think  himself  in  a  dream — ^that  compassion 
must  he  a  mockery — ^freedom  an  illusion. 

Taking  off  a  wide  worsted  sash,  that,  in  imitation  of  my  Spanish 
companions,  was  wound  round  me,  I  signified  to  him  that  he  should 
spread  it  open,  and  gird  it  about  his  loins.  He  readily  complied, 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  which  was,  however,  more  than  equalled  by 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  surrounding  slaves  and  spectators. 
Their  wonder  was  still  further  increased  when  an  offer  was  made 
for  a  cap  and  a  kind  of  capote  of  fine  grass  work,  and  the  articles 
bought  and  presented  to  him. 

I  now  put  my  hand  upon  the  slave-merchant,  pronouncing  hi& 
name,  then  upon  my  breast,  repeating  my  own,  and  pointing  to 
the  Oerboo,  awaited  his  answer. 

'<  Enphadde  Ban  Shoimse,"  he  mstantly  replied,  or  Enphadde 
the  son  of  Shounse,  the  "  Ban,"  having  clearly  the  same  force  as 
"Ben"  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 

It  was  nearly  sun-set  when  we  started  upon  our  return  to  Lem- 
bee,  with  several  blacks  in  company,  who  tried  to  act  as  interpre- 
ters between  Enphadde  and  myself,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Man- 
dongo  and  Congo  dialects  was  too  limited  to  admit  of  much  com- 
municadon,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  taking  a  lesson  in  his 
own  language,  by  pomting  to  the  different  objects  that  we  passed, 
and  making  him  repeat  thdr  names.  This  he  did  with  evident 
marks  of  quickness  and  general  intelligence,  and  with  great  appa- 
rent interest  in  the  correctness  of  my  pronunciation. 

Upon  arriving  at  Lembee,  the  sun  had  set,  still  enough  of  the 
short  twilight  remained  to  render  objects  upon  the  river  distinctly 
visible,  bat  to  my  astonishment,  El  Bonito  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
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Hurrying  on  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  disappearance,  we  found 
the  town  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  so  many  anxious  to  make  ex- 
planations all  at  once,  that  it  was  some  Ume  before  the  real  truth 
could  be  arrived  at,  but,  at  last  one  of  the  most  expert  linguUUu 
obtained  the  floor. 

'*  King  of  English,  he  come,"  said  he,  ''catchee  ship.  Ship  no 
like  him — ^no  stay.  He  pull  em  up  anchor,  an  run  away.  Man-of- 
war  big — plenty  boats — plenty  guns — plenty  men — but  no  habee 
•hip.     When  he  gone,  ship  come  back.'' 

It  appeared  tliat  about  an  hour  before,  news  had  arrived  that 
an  English  cruizer  had  entered  the  river,  and  made  her  way  up  as 
high  as  Loobondi  Island,  where  she  had  come  to  anchor.  In  ten 
minutes  Captam  Garbez,  got  under  way,  preferring  to  slip  by  her 
at  night,  in  another  channel,  and  stand  out  to  sea,  rather  than  to  run 
the  chance  of  an  attack.  He  left  word  that  in  a  week  he  should  re- 
turn, when  the  merchants  were  to  have  slaves  enough  ready  to 
complete  his  loading  at  once. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  I  was  most  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  The  former  feeling  would  have  undoubt- 
edly predominated,  could  I  have  sent  word  to  the  captain  of  the 
man-of-war,  but  I  obsen'^ed  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  excited  sur- 
prise and  distrust,  and  that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  wait  the 
turn  of  events.  If  the  English  should  visit  Embomma,  communi- 
cation could  be  had  with  them  in  person,  if  not,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  they  would  remain  long  enough  at  their  unhealthy  an- 
chorage to  receive  my  message,  even  should  the  mafooka  allow  me 
to  forward  it. 

This  point  satisfactorily  settled  in  my  mind,  my  attention  natu- 
rally recurred  to  my  interesting  proteges,  and  to  the  means  of  dis- 
posing in  the  meanwhile,  of  them  and  myself. 

Kaloolah  we  found  seated  upon  a  mat  in  a  comer  of  the  hut 
where  she  had  been  left,  but  so  metamorphised  in  appearance,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  recognize  in  her  the  dispirited,  dijty  and  naked 
slave  of  the  morning.     I'he  bath,  and  a  full  mea]  had  worked  won- 
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den  for  her,  and  the  cotton,  which  with  true  feminine  taste  she 
bad  contrived  to  dispose  about  her  person  in  the  most  graceful 
folds,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Moorish  haik,  concealed 
the  marks  of  suffering,  and  the  painful  emaciation  of  her  figure. 
As  Enphadde  entered  the  hut,  she  gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  the 
glare  of  the  torch-light,  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  delight,  and  bound- 
ed into  his  arms.  Never  was  the  intensity  of  fraternal  affection  more 
Btr(»igly  evinced  than  by  him  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom.  Even 
the  negroes  of  the  hut  had  their  sympathies  aroused,  and  evinced 
quite  a  pleasurable  interest  in  the  scene. 

The  first  exclamations  of  endearment  past,  Kaloolah,  in  the  most 
animated  and  excited  manner,  poured  forth  a  flood  of  melodious 
words,  which,  from  her  glances,  evidently  had  reference  to  me. 
Enphadde  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
stepped  towards  me,  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand 
placed  it  upon  the  back  of  his  bended  neck.  Raising  him,  I  took 
each  of  them  by  the  hand,  looked  at  them  as  benignly  as  features 
not  naturally  very  stem,  would  permit,  and  putting  their  hands  to- 
gether left  the  hut  to  look  up  a  house  of  my  own. 

"  House  hunting  by  torch  light  in  a  negro  Banza"  would  make 
a  good  title  for  a  full  chapter,  but  I  must  forbear ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  monstrous  expenditure  of 
words,  I  succeeded  m  purchasing  a  house  in  tolerably  good  repair. 
The  owner,  a  Formio  of  distinction,  was  seated  before  his  hut,  a 
large  fire  burning  in  front,  and  "  tum  tumming''  on  a  kind  of  gourd 
banjo,  an  accompanyment  to  the  monotonous  and  drawling  cadences 
of  a  song.  Several  spectators  soon  assembled  to  assist  in  the  bar- 
gain, and  every  possible  advantage,  except  that  of  its  being  a  '*  cor- 
ner lot,"  was  urged  to  enhance  the  price.  At  last  it  was  settled 
that  I  should  have  the  house  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  cash  down, 
and  two  jugs  of  brandy,  to  be  paid  when  the  ship  returned.  This 
was  just  double  its  fair  value,  but  the  terms  were  agreed  to  upon 
condition  of  immediate  possession,  and  that  a  piece  of  palm  matting, 
large  enough  for  several  partitions,  should  be  thrown  in.    A  few 
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minutes  sufficed  to  remove  the  noble  owner's,  furniture  and  familj 
to  other  quarters,  when,  with  Kaloolah  and  Enphadde,  I  was  duly 
installed  as  master,  in  fee,  of  the  slight,  but  not  uncomfortable 
domicile. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 


An  invasion  of  ants. — Burnt  out — A  new  house. — A  visit  from  the  slave-deal- 
er.— A  desperate  race. — A  judicial  indulgence. — An  apt  pupil. — Framazog* 
da. — Enphadde's  story. — A  warning. — KdoolahV  English. — The  Tui- 
tul  and  the  river. — An  attempt  to  kill  Kaloolah. — A  sleepless  night. 

We  were  not  destined  to  a  long  enjoyrncnt,  in  quiet,  of  our  new 
habitation.  It  was  the  second  night  of  our  possession  that  Enphad- 
de and  myself  were  startled  by  a  scream  from  Kaloolah,  as  she 
rushed  from  the  door  of  the  hut.  Jumping  up  on  the  instant,  be- 
fore we  could  get  out  we  were  covered  with  a  swarm  of  small 
black  ants,  which,  in  countless  myriads,  had  broken  into  our  hut 
like  a  perfect  torrent.  The  noise  soon  brought  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  commenced  throwing  fire  brands  into  the  mass,  that  by 
this  time  covered  the  ground  in  the  rooms  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
^ve  inches.  There  had*  been  no  rain  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
palm-leaf  matting  was  quite  dry,  so  that  one  of  the  brands  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ants  well 
roasted,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  house,  which  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Fortunately  my  clothes,  gun, 
Ac.  were  saved.  This  accident  involved  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing another  hut,  which,  at  last,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  situated  a  httle  out  of  the  village,  amid  a  grove  of 
palms,  and   consequently   more  exposed   to  the  attacks  of   wild 
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»sts,  particularly  the  lion,  which  is  sometimes  known  to  enter 
le  centre  of  a  town,  but,  as  some  compensation  for  its  isolation, 
,  was  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  of  reeds. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  wild  beasts  that  we  had  to  dread, 
s  it  WBS  our  enemies  in  hmnan  form,  who  had  already  commenced 
heir  machinations.  Seeing  the  interest  I  took  in  my  companions, 
md  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  his  brutal  assistant,  the  slave-merchant 
rom  whom  I  had  piu-chased  them,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  demanded  that 
he  bargain  should  be  rescinded,  upon  the  ground  that  a  leaf  or 
»lade  of  grass  had  not  been  broken  between  us,  and  that  without 
uch  ceremony  no  contract  was  valid.  He  had  even  the  impu- 
lence  to  lay  hands  on  Ealoolah,  as  if  to  drag  her  off  with  him. 
¥ith  every  mark  of  horror  and  disgust  she  shrank  from  his  grasp, 
nd  fled  into  the  hut.  Indignant  at  such  an  outrageous  attempt  at 
npodtkm,  I  saw  that  no  deprecatory  measures  would  answer,  and 
bat  the  only  way  to  prevent  further  difficulty,  was  to  meet  the 
3II0W  half  way,  and  frighten  him  out  of  his  wits,  by  a  prompt  and 
nergedc  resistance  :  so,  giving  way,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  an  expres- 
ion  of  the  fiercest  rage,  I  drew  a  pistol,  fired  it  towards  him,  tak- 
ig  good  care  not  to  hit  him.  He  bounded  out  of  the  gate-way 
nth  surprising  agility,  and,  as  1  was  close  upon  his  heels,  neccssa- 
Qy  had  to  take  a  path  that  led  away  from  the  town.  It  would 
lave  been  easy  at  any  moment  to  have  overtaken  him,  but  such 
ras  not  my  object :  so,  following  him,  just  close  enough  to  keep 
iim  up  to  his  full  speed,  away  we  went  through  the  mud,  and  over 
he  jagged  slate-beds,  and  around  the  trees  at  a  perfectly  killing 
ace  for  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles.  He  had  rather  too  much 
lesh  for  a  long  heat,  and,  before  he  had  gone  far,  his  wind  began 
D  fail  him.  His  breath  came  short,  hard  and  wheezy,  like  the 
Bthmatic  puffings  of  a  high -pressure  steamboat.  His  eyes  protrud- 
d  from  their  sockets,  his  thick  bloodless  lips  were  flecked  with 
Dun,  and  the  ebony  of  his  complexion  fairly  terrified  into  a 
potted  and  dirty  drab.  Whenevei  he  tiumed  his  glances  behind 
jni  at   the  **  white  devil "  on  his  track,   the  loudest  yells,  that 
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my  lungs  were  capable  of,  aroused   bis  flagging   energies,  and 
uiged  him  on  in  his  supposed  race  for  life. 

Just  as  my  o\*n  powers  were  nearly  exhausted,  we  came  to  a  j, 
slate  bed,  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  muddy  bayou.  Down  this  [ 
the  fellow  rushed  with  unabated  speed,  and,  taking  to  the  water, 
stretched  out  for  the  other  side,  wliile  I  stopped  short,  and  em- 
ployed myself  in  quickening  his  motions  by  the  aid  of  several  lai^ 
stones,  thrown  into  the  water  around  him.  Scrambling  up  the 
other  bank,  he  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  throw  himself  proi- 
trate  at  the  edge  of  a  thicket  of  tall  grass,  and  creep  on  hands 
and  knees  into  the  friendly  cover. 

Upon  returning  to  the  town  I  sought  the  mafooka,  and  slippii^ 
a  dollar  into  his  hand,  to  sharpen  his  eye-sight,  told  him  that  he 
must  clearly  see,  that  the  demand  of  the  slave-merchant  was  un- 
just, that  the  bargain  had  been  fairly  made,  and  that  howeyer  hn- 
perative  the  custom  of  breaking  a  leaf  might  be,  between  natives, 
it  was  not  at  all  necessary  between  a  native  and  a  white  man,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  The  mafodca 
allowed  that  my  view  of  the  case  was  the  only  one  consistent  with 
equity,  good  conscience,  and  his  own  interest,  and  that  any  degree 
of  force  in  resbting  such  preposterous  pretensions  would  be  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

**  Kill  him !  kill  him !"  continued  the  worthy  official,  in  very  in- 
telligible English ;  "  you  give  me  two  five  dollar  you  shall  kiU  him 
by  G-d.  Knock  him  head — ^break  him  bones — cut  him  throat — 
80, — "  and  here  the  speaker  gave  a  spirited  pantomimic  representa- 
tion of  the  different  processes  he  proposed. 

Promising  to  give  him  the  ten  dollars,  whenever  I  should  coo- 
elude  to  do  the  deed,  I  took  my  leave,  but  not  without  repeated 
cautions  from  him  to  beware  of  the  fetish.  More  than  once  the 
same  warning  was  repeated  by  friendly  natives,  who  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  give  me  any  precise  information  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  danger.  The  most  that  I  could  learn,  was,  that  Ber- 
gamme,  the  Jaga  killer,  had  employed  some  of  the  most  renowned 
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ime,  or  priests,  to  nuike  him  a  fetish  of  wonderful  power,  that 

0  be  employed  m  some  way  against  mc.  The  earnestness  of 
stiYes,  and  the  yagneness  of  the  danger,  produced  a  feeling  of 
shension  that  was  far  from  comfortable.  I  had  no  fears  for 
If,  but  I  felt  much  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  Kaloolah  and 
iadde. 

he  more  I  had  seen  of  this  young  couple,  the  more  had  my 
lathies  become  interested  in  their  favor,  and  the  better  satis- 
lid  I  feel  with  the  relation  I  had  assumed  towards  them.  On 
part,  every  look  and  action  evinced  the  profoundest  sense  of 
ode  and  obligation ;  and  their  whole  deportment  continually 
iihed  me  with  evidences  of  delicacy,  refinement  and  mental 
"stion,  far  beyond  what  I  had  been  prepared  to  expect.  Ka- 
if  in  particular,  evinced  the  most  surprising  quickness  of  com-  * 
nsioii — ^mastering  a  large  number  of  English  phrases  with  a 
oess  and  tenacity  of  memory  that  very  far  surpassed  my  most 
nous  eSorta  in  the  acquisition  of  her  own  tongue.  My  pro- 
y  however,  was  not  slow,  and  I  knew  not  which  to  admire 
,  her  tact  as  a  teacher,  or  her  quickness  as  a  pupil.  Both  she 
her  brother  wrote  their  language  with  apparent  ease,  in  cha- 
ra  somewhat  resembling  the  Hebrew,  but  arranged  after  the 
called  BoMtrophedon,  or  alternately  from  left  to  right  and 
light  to  left.  I  regretted  exceedingly,  that  my  knowledge  of 
Sebrew  extended  only  to  the  letters  of  the  language,  and  that 

1  miable  to  compare  the  words  and  grammatical  forms. 

Fith  the  aid  of  their  language,  the  Congo,  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
■nd  Ealoolah's  expressive  pantomime,  I  was  soon  able  to  un- 
ind  the  main  points  of  their  interesting  story. 
lie  Gerboo  Blanda,  I  found,  was  a  name  given  to  their  country 
le  Jagas,  that  its  true  name  was  Framazugda,  and  that  the 
b  were  called  Framazugs.  Tliat  it  was  situated  at  a  great  dis- 
>  in  the  interior,  in  a  direction  west  by  north,  and  tliat  it  was 
nnded  by  negro  and  savage  nations,  through  whom  a  trade 
carried  on  with  people  at  the  northwest  and  east,  none  of 
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whom,  however,  were  ever  seen  at  Framazugda,  as  the  trade  had  to 
pass  through  a  number  of  hands.  Enphadde  represented  the  couotij 
to  Ke  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  mostly  of  a  lofty  plateau  or 
elevated  plain,  and  exceedingly  populoiis,  contmning  numerous  large 
cities,  siuTOunded  by  high  walls,  and  filled  with  houses  of  stone. 
Several  large  streams  and  lakes  watered  the  soil,  which,  according 
to  his  account,  was  closely  cultivated,  and  produced  in  abundance 
the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  fruits,  flowers  and  grain.  Over  this 
country  ruled  Selha  Shounse,  the  father  of  Enphadde  and  E^aloolab, 
asking. 

It  was  in  going  from  the  capital,  to  one  of  the  royal  gardena, 
that  their  escort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  blacks  from  the  low- 
lands, the  attendants  killed  or  dispersed,  and  the  yoiuig  prince  and 
princess  carried  off.  The  blacks  belonging  to  a  powerful  nation, 
that  had,  within  a  few  years,  conquered  their  way  to  the  borders  of 
Framazugda,  and  who  had  even  made  frequent  inroads  upon  the 
Framazugs  themselves,  retreated  in  haste,  dragging  with  them 
their  victims,  and  depriving,  at  one  audacious  blow,  the  bereaved 
monarch  of  his  only  son  and  daughter.  Enphadde  and  his  sister  were 
tied  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  across  horses,  which,  at  full  speed, 
soon  carried  them  beyond  reach  of  assistance.  Once  in  the  country 
of  their  captors,  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue,  as  the  Framazugs 
had  repeatedly  found  the  impossibility  of  contending  successfully 
against  an  enemy  who  had  a  niunerous  cavalry,  and  an  immense 
superiority  in  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  fire-arms. 

At  first  the  youthful  captives  were  carried  towards  the  north- 
west, for  three  or  four  day's  journey,  imtil  they  arrived  at  a  small 
walled  town,  where  they  were  sold  for  a  piece  of  red  cloth  and 
some  beads,  to  a  kaffila  of  slave-merchants,  travelling  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  On  this  course  they  continued  about  thirty  days, 
crossing  several  rivers  and  sUicp  ranges  of  hills,  and  passing  nume- 
rous villages,  until  they  came  to  a  large  town,  composed  of  reed 
huts  and  tents  of  skins,  which  was  situated  upon  the  borders  of  a 
sandy  desert.    Here  they  were  bought  by  a  party  of  Jagas.  and 
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joaraeyed  with  them  for  ten  days  over  a  dreary,  barren  waste, 
where  not  a  particle  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen.  In  this  journey 
they  suffered  the  greatest  hardships,  having  to  walk  barefoot  over  a 
Biirface  of  hard  flints,  with  their  arms  tied  behind  them,  in  the  hot, 
tropical  snn,  and  with  but  a  single  sip  of  brackish  water  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Twice  they  were  separated  and  conducted  off 
in  different  directions,  but  at  last  were  re-united  at  a  town  of  the 
Tonga  Jagas,  on  a  branch  of  the  Congo.  Here  they  were  again 
sold,  placed  in  boats,  and  carried  down  to  the  main  stream,  where 
they  were  bought  by  their  Congo  master.  Leaving  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  they  journeyed  for  sixty  days,  including  stoppages,  through 
a  country  of  lofty  forests,  prairies  and  swamps,  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  serpents,  elephants,  lions  and  tigers.  Several  times 
the  kaffila  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  trees,  or  set  fire  to  the 
tall,  dry  grass,  to  save  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts,  and  several 
times  they  were  attacked  at  night  by  the  still  wilder  bushmen,  who 
were  said,  by  the  slave-merchants,  to  be  inveterate  cannibals.  En- 
phadde  seemed  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued, and  made  continual  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  as  indicated  by  the  stars.  He  even  explained  the  position 
of  his  country,  by  showing  the  difference  in  the  length  of  his  sha- 
dow, at  times  when  the  sun  had  the  greatest  northern  or  southern 
declination.  He  showed  me,  that  when  the  sim,  at  noon,  was  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  his  shadow,  fallmg  towards  the  north,  was 
about  one-thirteenth  part  longer  than  when  the  sim  was  in  the 
<^po6ite  solstice,  and  the  shadow  was  projected  to  the  south.  From 
this  fact,  I  deduced  the  position  of  the  capital  of  Framazugda,  in 
about  one  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Enphadde's  courses  and 
dead-reckoning  it  could  not  be  far  from  about  thirteen  himdred 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  north  of  the  Congo.  I  was  gratified 
in  being  able  to  obtain  so  accurate  an  ide^  of  its  position,  but  it  was 
still  more  gratifying  to  find  in  Enphadde  such  an  evidence  of  educa- 
tion, and  so  much  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  astronomical 
Bcience.    No  native  of  Congo  would  have  dreamed  of  conveying  an 
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idea  of  the  latitude  of  places  by  the  comparatiye  length  of  shadows, 
and  I  was  so  unprepared  for  such  a  thing,  even  in  him,  that  I  could 
not,  at  first,  comprehend  his  meaning,  which  he  illustrated  in  a  ?»- 
riety  of  ways,  by  pointing  to  his  own  shadow,  and  to  the  suiff 
movements  in  declination  along  the  meridian,  and  by  setting  up  per- 
pendicular sticks,  and  measuring  on  the  ground  their  supposed 
northern  and  southern  shadows.  Of  course  it  was  only  the  compa- 
rative length  of  the  shadows,  and  not  the  poidtive  length,  as  indi- 
cated by  any  actual  system  of  measiure.  This  rendered  the  problem 
of  the  latitude  rather  complex.  The  solution  required  the  finding  of 
two  angles,  the  sum  of  which  should  amount  to  26°  56',  whose 
tangents  should  be  to  each  other  as  twelve  to  thirteen.  I  had  no 
table  of  tangents,  and  my  only  resource  was  a  series  of  rough  pro- 
jections and  approximations,  which  served  to  pass  the  time,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  capital  of  Framazugda  was  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  line,  and  of  course  within  a  region  wholly  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world. 

Although  so  near  the  equator,  Enphadde  and  Kaloolah  repre- 
sented the  climate  to  be  delightfully  temperate,  which  it  might  well 
be,  from  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  snow  eternally  covering  the  lofty  peaks  of  a  moimtainous 
chain,  stretching  ofi"  to  the  south  and  east.  An  abundance  of  deli- 
cious fruits,  for  many  of  which  Enphadde  could  point  out  no  paral- 
lel in  Congo,  were  found  growing  wild  in  boundless  profusion.  A 
vast  variety  of  flowers  enamelled  the  fields,  or  were  cultivated  in 
regular  gardens,  which  were  also  adorned  with  works  of  art,  such 
as  hot-houses,  fountains  and  statuary.  Interminable  fields  of  grain, 
pasturage  and  orchards,  covered  the  plains  and  the  valleys,  except 
where  groves  of  umbrageous  trees  aflbrded  shelter  to  tribes  of  mon- 
keys, and  small  quadrupeds  of  difierent  species,  and  innumerable 
birds,  with  every  possible  variety  of  magnificent  plumage.  The  ar- 
chitectural structures  Enphadde  represented  to  be  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  splendid  natural  features  of  the  country,  and 
worthy  of  a  nation  which  had  reached  a  high  pomt  in  civiliiation 
and  refinement. 
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Mj  inu^ination  was  so  excited  by  Enphadde's  accounts,  that  I 
eoDceiyed  the  design  of  starting  with  him,  and  endeavoring  to  reach 
his  conntry  bj  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come.  Upon 
pfioposmg  it  to  them,  Ealoolah  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  and 
Enphadde's  eyes  sparkled  for  a  moment  with  eager  joy,  but  his 
gbnces  soon  fell,  as  the  conviction  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  journey  came  upon  him.  He  explained,  by  a 
rough  chart  drawn  upon  the  ground,  that  the  nations  to  the  north 
of  Framazogda  were  much  less  savage,  and  that  were  we  to  ap- 
proach his  country  in  that  direction  it  would  be  difficult,  but  still 
possible  to  reach  it :  but  in  going  east-by -north  from  the  Congo, 
there  would  be  no  hope.  Even  were  we  alone,  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  probability  of  success — ^with  Kaloolah  it  would  be  im- 
posdble.  Leaving  out  the  formidable  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
route,  the  desert  of  Srah,  would  be  an  obstacle  impassable,  except 
by  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  cruel  and  ferodoib  bdngs  who 
inhabit  it. 

Kaloolah  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  the  reasoning 
of  her  brother.  She  persisted  in  asserting  her  willingness  and  ability 
to  encounter  and  endure  any  hardships  and  dangers ;  and  to  all  his 
objections,  made  answer  by  pointing,  sometimes  to  me,  and  some- 
times to  my  gun,  as  if,  with  that  in  hand,  I  alone  could  ensure  their 
safety  against  wild  beasts,  cannibals  and  bushmen.  Poor  Kaloolah  ! 
woman-hke,  she  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart  rather  than  her 
head ;  and  danger,  suffering,  even  death  itself,  had  no  power  to  stay 
her  in  the  route  affection  pomted  out.  Forgetting  fear,  in  the  excess 
of  hope,  she  would  joyfully,  had  we  consented,  have  commenced 
the  long  and  fearful  pilgrimage,  though  a  thousand  deaths  had 
stared  her  in  the  face. 

We  were  debating  the  point,  when  our  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  protrusion  of  a  black  shining  face  through  the  open 
wicket.  Glancing  carefully  round,  and  making  sundry  grimaces,  to 
indicate  caution,  our  friendly  visiter  delivered  himself  of  the  same 
wmiiig  that  had  been  so  often  repeated. 
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**Pren€Z  garde,''  said  he,  "  Bergamme  make  fetish,  muy  gra$ide, 
Prenez  garde y'  and  before  I  had  time  to  question  him,  the  speaker 
had  disappeared. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  annoying  in  this  threatening 
of  an  indefinite  danger,  the  nature  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  as 
certain,  and  against  which  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  guard. 
Although  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend,  from  the  fetish  itself,  i( 
was  quite  probable  that,  encouraged  by  the  supposed  power  of  the 
charm,  Bergamme,  and  his  partner  the  slave-merchant,  might  un' 
dertake  something,  which,  from  the  wholesome  fear  I  had  instilled 
mto  them,  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  to  attempt. 

In  company  with  Enphadde  I  made  a  thorough  search  of  the 
neighborhood  around  our  hut,  but  nothing  of  a  suspicious  character 
could  be  foimd.  Not  a  single  native  was  in  sight,  and  no  unusual 
sights  or  soimds  indicated  danger  from  the  distant  village. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  re-entered  the  hut,  where  we  found 
Kaloolah,  who  had  taken  upon  herself,  with  true  feminine  spirit, 
the  duties  of  house-keeping,  busy  in  prepaiing  supper.  Whiim  the 
court  a  small  fire  of  mangrove  branches  was  blazing  brightly,  upon 
which  was  cooking,  in  an  earthen  pot,  a  hodge-podge  of  chicken, 
rice,  peppers  and  potatoes.  I  threw  myself  upon  a  mat  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  large  room,  or  hall,  while  Enphadde  seated  himself  in 
the  other.  The  cheerful  light  streamed  m  at  the  open  doorway, 
and  occasionally  a  puff  of  savory  steam  diffused  its  exciting  odour 
through  the  apartment.  Kaloolah  was  seated  upon  the  groimd  just 
without  the  door,  but  in  full  view  from  the  outside,  and  in  such  a 
position,  that  by  leaning  back  a  little,  she  could  listen  to,  and  join 
in,  our  conversation.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
unstudied  grace  of  her  attitudes,  or  the  good  humored  archness  of 
her  face,  as  revealed  in  the  flashes  of  the  strong  fire-light.  Her  body 
was  constantly  in  motion.  Sometimes  bending  forward  to  feed  the  fire 
with  dry  leaves,  and  singing,  the  while,  snatches  of  a  plaintive  song, 
and  then  stretching  her  gracefully  turned  head  and  neck  into  the 
hut,  repeatmg  English  words  and  phrases,  and  laughing  at  their 
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oddness  in  those  dulcit  toues  that  make  the  gnshii^,  gargling  laugh 
of  a  pretty  woman  the  most  delicious  sound  in  nature. 

**  Oh!  Jon'than,  now  fire  bum — ^make  supper  very  quick.  Sheek- 
en  sapper  very  good — supper,  dinner,  breakfast — one— two — three," 
and  then,  as  if  there  was  something  irrisistibly  comic  in  the  sounds, 
she  would  laugh  heartily,  while  her  bright  black  eyes  danced,  and 
her  whole  face  beamed  with  a  matchless  expression  of  mingled  arch- 
ness and  naivete. 

"  Sing  a  song,  Kaloolah,'*  I  exclaimed. 

She  heffltated.  "  I  will  sing,'*  said  I ;  and  I  sang  a  verse  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico.  It  was  an  old  song  of  my  mother's,  but  it  struck 
me  as  singular,  that,  at  that  moment  it  should  have  occurred  to  me ; 
I  took  it  as  a  warning. 

"  Now,  Ealoolah,  you  sing,"  said  I,  as  I  finished. 

"  Oh,  yes — I  sing — ^much — very  good,"  she  replied,  and  paos- 
ing  for  an  mstant,  commenced  a  love  ditty.  The  Tul-tul,  1  af- 
terwards found  was  a  species  of  sweet  scented  Hlly,  growing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams  of  Framazugda,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  translation  of  the  words,  which  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  language  than  I  then  had,  has  since  enabled  me  to  make. 
There  is  not  much  m  the  words,  but  the  sentiment  indicates  a 
greater  refinement  in  love,  than  would  be  found  in  a  savage  and  de- 
based state  of  society,  whOe  the  air  was  exceedingly  plaintive  and 
sweet,  reminding  me  very  much  of  some  of  the  simple,  but  touchii^, 
melodies  of  the  Irish  school  of  composers. 

THE  TUL-TUL  AND  THE  STREAM. 

By  Streamlet's  brink  a  Tnl-tiil  grew. 

And  from  her  leaflets,  moist  with  dew» 

Enchanting  fragrance  far  she  threw. 

Ah!  Tol,  beware  the  fickle  Stieam! 

Love's  life  is  but  a  giddy  dream. 

Where  diadows  flit,  and  fUse  Hgbts  gleam 
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Tbe  Streamlet  »aw  th^  blooming  Bower  ; 
**  Ah,  Tuli"  he  cried,  *'  'tii  iiaw  love's  boUfi 
Comei  yjcU  thee^  ^weet  on«,  to  hif  fwiwer." 

Ah  I  Tul,  beware !  if  tby  heart  own* 

The  melody  of  hm  low  toneiSp 

Thoult  aisawer  yet  with  »ifh«  and  moan*. 


By  biMhnig  Tal  the  ttrain  k  heard ; 

She  imilee,  and  drinks  the  honeyed  word ; 

With  half-formed  hopet  her  breast  is  stiired. 
Ah !  Till,  beware !   His  quiet  mien, 
His  gentle  tones,  his  glittering  sheen, 
Are  naught  but  lures,  I  sadly  ween. 

Sweet  Tul-tul's  feet  his  ripples  lave  ; 

She  sees  her  image  in  his  wave ; 

Can  naught  be  done  poor  Tul  to  save! 

Ah!  Tul,  beware!  The  fickle  Tide 
Will  ^ell  around  thee  deep  and  wide. 
But  soon  love's  claims  he  will  deride. 


The  dew  has  failed,  the  ground  is  dry, 

The  airis  hot,  the  sun  is  high. 

Sweet  Tol  now  sees  her  lover  fly. 

Ah!  Tul, sweet  Tul!    She  hangs  her 
The  blight  of  love  is  o'er  her  shed ; 
The  faithless  stream  afar  has  fled. 


From  noontide,  heats  in  shady  dell, 
The  Streamlet  seeks  his  rocky  cell. 
Ah !  who  poor  Tul-tul*8  grief  can  tell  7 

Poor  Tul !  Her  (Vagrant  breath  has  flown ; 

Her  withered  leaves  around  are  strown ; 

Rustlmg  with  saddening  sigh  and  moan. 


Ab  the  last  words  of  the  song  died  upon  the  air,  we  were  start- 
led by  the  loud  report  of  a  musket,  and  the  crashing  of  the  bullet 
throngfa  the  sl^ht  reed  fence  and  the  palm-leaf  matting.     It  had 
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idently  been  aimed  at  Kaloolah,  ihroagli  the  interetioes  of  the 
aes,  but,  deviating  slightly  from  its  course  in  its  passage,  it  just 
Bsed  her  person,  and  striking  a  brand,  knocked  the  fire  about  in 
directions,  and  passed  in  at  the  doorway  and  out  through  the 
itting  at  the  farther  side,  a  little  above  Enphadde's  head.  I 
■ed  my  gun  and  rushed  out  of  the  wicket,  followed  by  Elnphad- 
,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  object,  not 
motion,  at  ten  paces  distant.  We  listened  intently,  and  fancied 
at  we  could  hear  retreating  feet:  it  was  useless,  however,  to  pursue 
em,  and  we  were  compelled  to  return  no  wiser  than  we  went, 
iloolah  was  very  much  frightened,  and  I  must  confess  that  my 
rn  fears  were  thoroughly  aroused ;  but  the  only  thing  that  could 
i  done,  was  to  put  out  our  fire  and  keep  a  good  look  out  for  any 
rtber  attack.  In  the  morning  I  was  determined  to  see  Bergam- 
e,  and  take  such  action  in  the  case  as  the  occasion  might  require. 
'^e  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  nothing  more  occurred  to  excite 
irticular  attention  or  alarm. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


Congo  custom. — A  foneral. — ^A  oompUment  to  the  corpte . — A  feagt — A  pub- 
tic  speech. — Making  a  hit,  or  ahooting  a  fetish. — Kaloolah's  conquest — ^A 
nrasieal  enteTtainnient.^The  malaria^— An  attack  of  fever. — Kaloolah  as 
nmwy — Attentioos  of  the  negroes. — Return  of  the  Bonito. — Danger  firom 
Kaloolah's  good  lookB.~Ezpedient  to  get  rid  of  her  beauty. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Congo  to  suffer  an  mterval  of  time  to  elapse 
etween  the  decease  and  buried  of  members  of  the  higher  classes, 
roportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  subject  and  the  wealth  of  surviving 
ianda.   In  the  meantime  the  body  is  enveloped  in  \  oluminous  folds 
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of  cotton  cloth,  pieces  of  which  are  weekly  and  almost  daOy  added, 
so  as  to  conceal  any  signs  of  decomposition.  This  process  goes  on 
until  the  corpse  attains  an  enormous  size.  When  too  ku^e  for  the 
house  in  which  it  is  contained,  the  building  is  taken  down  and  a 
larger  one  erected  in  its  place.  In  the  case  of  very  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, this  is  frequently  done  two  or  three  times ;  and  a  fellow 
who,  in  his  lifetime,  never  had  clothing  enough  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness, is,  after  death,  swathed  into  a  capital  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation — clothing  himself  then,  (or  rather  his  friends 
doing  so  for  him,)  in  all  the  cloth  which  he  was  formerly  entitled  to 
but  did  not  have. 

The  day  after  the  night  which  closes  the  last  chapter,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  burial  of  a  distinguished  personage  who  had  been 
dead  seven  or  eight  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  body  had  been  undergoing  this  epidermic  accretion.  Every  ng 
of  cotton  that  could  be  bought,  begged  or  stolen,  had  been  added 
by  moiuning  relatives,  imtil  a  bulk  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pride  of 
affection  had  been  attained. 

The  grave  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  large  pit,  ten  feet  wide  and  at  least  twenty  feet  deep. 
To  it  the  corpse  was  borne  on  a  bier  of  poles  by  a  procession  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  bands  of  musicians, 
some  of  them  blowing  conch  shells,  others  rattling  strings  of  gourds, 
and  others  beating  with  the  open  hand  large  drums  made  of  skins 
stretched  across  the  mouths  of  hoUow  logs.  A  kind  of  guitar  or 
banjo  aided  the  harmony  with  its  tinkling  sounds,  while  tones,  not 
unlike  in  quality  to  those  of  a  small  oigan,  were  produced  from  a 
row  of  gourds  fastened  to  a  board,  and  across  the  open  mouths  of 
which  were  placed  three  slips  of  reed.  These  were  struck  with 
small  sticks,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  pieces  of  glass  in 
a  musical  instrument  common  enough  in  christian  countries,  but  of 
which  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  name. 

Surroimding  the  corpse  were  bands  of  mourning  females,  who 
made  the  air  additionally  vocal  with  cries,  groans  and  ejaculatio 
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keeping  up  a  contmuous  torrent  of  questions  addressed  to  the  dead 
man,  or  shrieking  his  praises  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  voices. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  die  ?  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  Will  you  ever 
oome  back  ?  Are  you  happy  ?  Do  you  forget  us  all  ?  Oh  !  hoo ! 
oh  !  hoo  !  He  was  such  a  good  man !  He  kept  all  his  wives  so  fat ! 
He  gave  them  so  much  to  eat !  And  he  gave  them  so  much  rum 
to  diink !  Oh  hoo !    He  was  such  a  good  man !  Oh  hoo !  Oh  hoo !" 

Numerous  gangams  of  priests  added  to  the  clamor  of  the  wo- 
men the  most  frantic  and  diaboHcal  yells.  They  ran,  leaped  and 
danced  about  the  corpse  with  uncouth  gestures  and  horrid  grimaces, 
and  practised  various  ceremonies  of  incantation  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  particularize. 

It  was  mtimated  that  it  would  be  considered  a  compliment  to 
the  fiBmily,  and  a  favor  to  the  whole  town,  if  my  gun  was  dis- 
ehai^ged  a  few  times — a  request  with  which  I  'very  readily  com- 
plied. After  the  burial,  a  grand  feast,  open  to  all,  finished  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day.  All  signs  of  g^ef  were  now  thrown  by.  Those 
who  could  get  it,  inspirited  themselves  with  rum  and  brandy,  while 
those  who  could  not,  continued  to  reach  an  equally  glorious  degree 
of  elevation  by  means  of  old  and  strong  palm  wine.  The  festivity 
was  kept  up  with  music,  obscene  songs  and  lascivious  dances  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  night. 

About  sunset  I  walked  down  to  the  village  to  see  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  feast,  which  had  commenced  an  hour  or  two  before  I 
smvedL  A  large  group  of  the  principal  men,  surrounded  by  infe- 
rm  parties,  were  squatted  on  the  ground  in  an  open  space  in  front 
of  the  widow's  house.  I  was  quite  warmly  received,  and  invited  to 
take  a  seat  upon  the  leopard  skins  of  the  mafooka  and  his  officers, 
which  invitation  I  was  about  to  accept,  when  I  spied  Bergamme 
and  bis  partner,  seated  together,  at  a  little  distance  off.  I  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  him  during  the  whole  day,  but,  conscious  of  guilt, 
and  dreading  to  meet  me,  the  fellow  had  not  thought  proper  to 
8ho>w  himself.  I  determined,  on  the  instant,  not  to  let  slip  the  op- 
pOKtonitj  of  n*«^^"g  a  decided  impression. 
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He  was  seated  about  twenty  feet  from  the  mafooka,  with  half-a- 
dozen  blacks  immediately  about  him,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
in  full  view  of  all  upon  the  ground.  By  his  side  lay  an  old  Spanish 
musket,  and  around  his  neck  hung  his  fiunous  fetish.  It  c<msi8ted 
of  an  uncouth  hollow  figure  of  dried  clay,  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  fashioned  somewhat  into  the  resemblance  of  the  human  £aoe. 
The  body  of  it  was  studded  with  parrot  feathers  of  difierent  cobn, 
every  one  of  which  had  been  particularly  blessed  by  the  gangam, 
and  inserted  into  the  clay  with  magical  ceremonies  and  incantationi. 
For  every  feather  a  fowl  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  priests,  and  the 
point  dipped  into  the  blood.  No  expense  had  been  spared  by  Ber- 
gamme  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  gangams  had 
exerted  their  utmost  skill.  With  the  credulous  faith  of  his  sup^- 
stitious  countrymen  in  the  power  of  these  ignorant  but  exceedinglj 
cunning  impostors,  he  believed  that  he  had  got  a  chaim  that  would 
preserve  him  from  any  danger;  even  a  musket  ball  would  be  divot- 
ed  from  his  own  person,  and  turned  back  against  the  breast  of  ths 
sacril^ous  wretch  by  whom  it  had  been  fired. 

Declining  the  mvitation  to  be  seated,  I  strode  up  to  Bergamme, 
and  stopped  directly  in  front  oi  him.  He  quailed  a  little  at  my 
presence,  but  kept  his  position,  while  his  companion  scrambled 
backwards  some  yards  in  the  greatest  afifright. 

<<  Listen,"  said  I,  looking  around  and  over  the  reclining  au- 
dience, and  directing  a  friendly  Unguista,  who  spoke  exceUnt 
Spanish,  to  mterpret  my  words. 

"Listen!  Last  night  a  musket  was  fired  into  my  house.  It 
came  very  near  killing  one  of  my  slaves.  I  charge  this  man  with 
the  deed !" 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  towards  us,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  even  Bergamme,  although  he  looked  utterly  confounded* 
retained  his  position  without  stirring. 

"This  man,"  I  continued,  "fired  that  shot  I  know  it.  He 
dare  not  deny  it ;  he  wishes  to  take  my  life !  Will  you  allow  sudi 
a  crime  ?  Shall  he  not  be  punished  ?  I  came  among  you  as  a  friend. 
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re  been  received  as  a  friencL  How  would  the  Chenoo,  jow 
er  at  Emboma,  receive  the  news,  that  a  friendly  white  mais 
came  to  '  make  trade/  had  been  killed  or  maltreated  ?" 
'  He  shall  drink  the  kisha  water/'  said  the  mafooka.  ^  If  he  k 
sent,  it  will  do  him  no  harm,  if  he  is  guilty  it  will  kill  bim." 
<  No,  no,"  I  replied,  **  I  don't  wish  to  compel  him  to  drink  the 
L  He  knows  that  he  is  guilty,  and  that  if  it  is  a  true  teat  )ie 
a.die." 

Qie  proposition  by  no  means  suited  me,  as  I  knew  that  if  he 
•objected  to  the  ordeal,  his  friends  the  gangams,  who  adminis- 
t^  would  give  him  some  hamdess  potion,  and  the  fellow  would 
all  the  advantage  of  an  honorable  acquittal. 
'  No,  I  won't  subject  him  to  the  test  of  guilt,  I  want  only  to 
I  him  against  any  further  crime.     If  he  attacks  me  again,  he 

*  look  out ;  the  consequences  will  be  bad  for  him ;  he  can't  hurt 
bat  he  may  hurt  himself.  He  puts  his  trust  in  ihia  thing,"  and 
,  with  a  sudden  grasp,  I  seized  the  fetish,  and  tore  it  from  his 

•  My  motions  were  so  quick  and  unexpected,  that  he  could 
no  resistance,  even  had  he  been  disposed,  which  he  was  not ;  he 

f  shivered  with  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  act. 

'  He  puts  his  trust  in  this  thing,"  said  I,  holding  it  up.    **  It  can't 

ect  him  if  I  resolve  to  punish  him.    It  may  be  the  most  power- 

etish  in  the  country,  but  I  care  nothing  for  it.  What  can  it  do 

le?   Look!" 

Every  eye  was  upon  me  as  I  spat  contemptuously  in  the  faoe  of 

grinnmg  figure.  A  general  groan  of  terror  expressed  the  appre- 

BODS  of  the  audience.    If  the  earth  had  yawned  and  swallowed 

up,  or  the  evil  one  had  caught  mc  up  bodily,  in  his  cliitohia» 

r  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprised. 

"  Look !"  I  continued,  **  you  see  it  has  no  power  to  hann  ma. 

n  too  strong  for  it.     I  fear  it  not ;  I  despise  it — ihat»  for  his 

hi"  and  I  tossed  the  figure  into  the  air,  and  bringing  mp 

gun  to  bear  upon  it,  fired  both  barrels  m  unmediate  anooea- 

.    They  were  heavily  loaded  with  duck  shot,  and  both  chargea 
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took  effect.  The  clay  figure  was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces^ 
and  the  feathers  cut  and  scattered  in  every  direction. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  said  I,  addressing  Bergamme.  "Wdl, 
if  ever  you,  or  that  fellow  there,  come  around  my  house  again, 
with  evil  intent,  by  the  great  and  ever-living  Zamba  Em  Pounga, 
I  win  serve  you  in  the  same  way.  The  darkness  of  the  darkest 
night  won't  save  you," 

Wonder,  admiration  and  fear,  were  variously  depicted  upon 
the  &ces  of  my  audience,  and  as  their  tongues  became  loosened, 
were  expressed  in  all  kinds  of  curious  exclamations.  Never  did 
actor  on  the  stage  feel  better  assured  of  having  made  a  decided 
hit  than  did  I,  when  I  looked  at  the  powerless  and  prostnte 
fonn  of  the  JsLgg&  killer,  shivering,  as  if  with  an  ague  fit  There 
was  no  farther  harm  to  be  appreh^ided  from  him. 

Stepping  up  to  the  mafooka,  I  took  a  sup  from  his  brandy  jug. 

"  You  did  not  get  this  from  El  Boneto  ?"  said  I. 

"  No  !  it  is  Portuguese,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought  so.  It  is  very  good  ;  but  we  have  some  much  better 
on  board.  When  she  comes  back  I  will  send  you  a  couple  of 
botUes." 

"  And  won't  you  give  me  one  ?"  demanded  a  Formio  of  dis- 
tinction. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  And  me  ?"  said  another. 

"  Certainly." 

**  And  me !  and  me !  and  me !"  shouted  the  crowd. 

In  a  moment  I  had  promised  a  dozen  bottles,  and,  fearful  of 
committing  myself  further,  I  made  a  rapid  but  dignified  retreat 

Kaloolah  was  on  the  watch  for  me.  I  saw  her  intently  peering 
from  the  entrance  to  the  court,  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  As  I 
came  m  sight  she  suddenly  started,  and  withdrew  within  the  gate- 
way. In  a  moment  she  re-appeared,  and  came  bounding  towards 
me  with  a  handful  of  the  sweet-scented  wild  flowers  that  grew  in 
endless  variety  on  the  imcultivated  land  along  the  margin  of  the 
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Upon  entering  the  house  I  found  a  large  bouquet  of  the  same 
»  arranged  in  an  earthen  jug  at  the  side  of  my  palm-leaf  bed. 
lelicate  and  considerate  attention  delighted,  but  did  not  sur- 
ae.  I  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evidence  of  refined  sensibi- 
d  feminine  taste  in  Kaloolah  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thanking 
irmly  for  her  kindness,  I  assured  her  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
ly  and  that  those  she  had  selected  were  very  beautiful  and 
weet. 

Fery  sweet  flowers,"  she  replied,  repeatmg  my  words.  "  Ah, 
wy  sweet !" 

te  raised  the  flowers  to  inhale  their  fragrance,  and  as  she  did 
smile  died  away  to  a  most  touching  sadness,  and  the  tears 
I  to  her  eyes. 

I^hat  is  the  matter,  Kaloolah  ?''  said  I,  taking  her  hand ; 
t  makes  you  sad  ?*' 

le  understood  the  import  of  my  question,  if  not  the  exact 
Qg  of  each  word. 

Ui!"  she  replied,  "flowers  very  much  sweet  in  Framazugda!" 
16  mysterious  chain  of  association  had  been  struck,  and  vi- 
I  in  every  link,  responsive  to  the  blow.  The  delicate  perfume 
roused  the  slumbering  recollections  of  fair  gardens  and  fra- 
bowers,  and  with  them  the  thoughts  of  home  and  friends — the 
I  memories  of  the  heart.  Who  could  wonder  at  her  tears  ? 
I  a  moment  her  smiles  returned,  and,  aided  by  Enphadde  she 
out  preparing  for  the  evening  meal.  In  these  household  af- 
'.  carefully  abstained  from  offering  any  assistance,  feeling  that 
I  best  to  leave  to  them  the  only  means  they  had  of  showing 
overflowing  gratitude  and  respect.  The  supper  over,  the 
ndcr  of  the  evening  was  passed  in  conversation  and  song. 
hh.  sang  several  simple  and  pleasing  melodies,  accompanying 
f  with  small  pieces  of  reed  of  different  lengths  and  sizes,  that, 
d  by  the  fingers  with  wonderful  rapidity,  gave  a  few  low, 
ig  notes  that  harmonized  with  her  voice,  and  produced  a  very 
lUe  effect.  Enphadde  had  also  contrived  an  instrument, 
8* 
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consisting  of  a  sounding  board,  into  which  were  inserted  alipe  rf 
reed  which  were  supported  by  a  bridge.  The  instnunent  was  heli 
by  the  left  hand,  at  an  angle  of  inclination  sufficient  to  bring  the 
row  of  reeds  into  a  horizontal  position,  which  were  then  snapped 
by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  with  a  degree  of  dexterity  that 
must  have  required  much  practice  to  attain.  The  tones  were  ple^ 
sant,  and  the  divisions  of  the  musical  scale  perfectly  accmateL 
Both  Kaloolah  and  her  brother  evinced  the  possession  of  a  veiy 
fine  and  accurate  ear,  and  a  quick  and  tenacious  musical  memory. 
Several  English  airs  Kaloolah  could  repeat  after  hearing  them  onoeb 
without  missing  a  note. 

Our  entertainment  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evenii^ 
and,  although  I  may  not  say  that  it  would  have  fully  satisfied  the 
fastidious  ears  of  a  critical  bravurist,  it  gave  us  as  much  pkasore 
as  ever  was  derived  from  the  loftiest  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  or 
the  sprightliest  melodies  of  BossinL  Time,  place  and  circumstance 
ever  powerfully  influence  the  effect  that  music  produces  upon  the 
mind ;  and  our  music  must  have  been  indeed  execrable,  if  m  a  ne- 
gro hut,  far  from  home,  in  the  wilds  of  Congo,  it  had  not  power  to 
excite  agreeable  associations,  and  gently,  perhaps  sadly,  but  withal 
not  unpleasantly,  arouse  emotion,  and  stir  the  heart 

Upon  retiring  to  rest  I  resigned  myself  to  slumber,  with  a  sense 
of  security,  as  far  as  the  former  masters  of  Kaloolah  were  concern- 
ed, which  for  several  previous  nights  it  had  been  impossible  to  feel. 
Still  my  sleep  was  broken  and  disturbed.  A  vague  impression  of 
coming  evil  took  possession  of  me.  Shadowy,  half-formed  fancies — 
the  gaunt,  gloaming  ghosts  of  horrible  ideas  stalked  through  my 
mbd,  and  kept  me  tossing  and  tumbling  on  my  bed  of  leaves  until 
nearly  day-light.  A  few  hours  unquiet  sleep,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
slight  head-ache,  a  feeling  of  general  lassitude,  and  dullness  and 
dull  pains  in  my  back  and  lower  extremities.  Then  it  was  that  I 
first  suspected  that  I  was  ill.  Kaloolah's  expressive  face  was  a 
mirror  in  which  I  could  see  that  I  looked  fully  as  imwell  as  I  felt, 
and,  if  further  confirmation  were  wanted,  it  was  present  in  the 
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famd  tongue,  and  the  yellow  tinge  with  which  all  objects  appear- 
ed inveated. . 

The  grasp  of  the  malaria — ^that  curse  of  the  African  coast — was 
upon  me.  Brooding  in  darkness  and  in  damp  over  the  low  allu- 
noms  of  the  intertropical  shores,  that  mysterious  power,  innocuous  to 
the  negro,  but  a  deadly  foe  to  the  Caucasian  constitution,  presents 
a  barrier  which  the  white  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pass.  I 
was  to  prove  no  exception,  and  I  shuddered  as  well  at  the  thought 
as  beneath  the  direct  chilling  touch  of  this  relentless  agent  of 
death. 

My  head-ache  gradually  increased,  accompanied  with  nausea 
and  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  and  all  my 
symptoms  began  to  be  aggravated,  except  perhaps  the  feeling  of 
chilliness.  The  rapidity,  with  which,  in  miiny  cases,  the  African 
ferer  developes  itself,  is  well  known.  There  was  no  time  to  lose» 
if  any  preparatory  remedial  measures  were  to  be  adopted.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  a  small  paper  of  medicines  in  the  pocket  of  my  instru- 
ment-case, and  as  there  was  not  much  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
propriety  of  emetics  in  the  forming  stage  of  all  fevers,  it  was 
Dot  difficult  to  decide  upon  a  full  dose  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony. 

By  night  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  the  fever  was  fully 
developed.  Strong  cerebral  symptoms  convinced  me  that  it  would 
not  answer  much  longer  to  confide  in  my  medical  judgment,  even 
ihoold  my  senses  be  preserved ;  and  that  the  best  way  would  be, 
to  make  sure  of  one  good  dose  of  calomel  and  jalop,  and  then, 
Imating  to  a  good  constitution,  leave  the  disease  to  its  course.  The 
powder  was  prepared,  and  swallowing  it,  with  somewhat  of  the 
feeling  with  which  the  mariner  casts  his  last  anchor  to  wind- 
ward on  a  lee-shore,  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 

Dehrium  soon  supervened,  but  amid  the  wanderings  oi  reason, 
and  the  vagaries  of  maddened  fancy,  I  was  stiU  conscious  of  the 
soothing  influences  of  woman's  gentle  attentions.  The  figure  of 
Kaloolah,  multiplied  by  diseased  sensation  into  a  dozen  ai^lic 
forms,  was  ever  around  me.     Flitting  spirits,  bearing  her  lace  and 
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form,  constantly  hovered  over  me,  fsoming  mj  hot  cheek  with  ihek 
gentle  wings,  or,  with  light  fingers,  parting  my  hair,  and  bathm^ 
my  throbbing  temples — at  each  moment  smoothing  the  mmpkd 
palm  leaves,  chasing  the  buzzing  insects,  and  refreshing  my  parch- 
ed mouth  with  draughts  of  cool  water  or  the  pleasant  jiuce  of  the 
sweet  lemon.  I  knew  not  all  the  time  that  it  was  she,  but  stiU, 
even  when  most  bewildered,  there  remained  a  distinct  conscioasneaB 
of  some  power  without,  that  kept  down  the  raging  demon,  who 
roared  and  struggled  for  mastery  within. 

On  the  nintl^day  the  fever  reached  its  crisis,  and,  thanks  tea 
good  constitution  and  kind  nursing,  the  crisis  was  safely  passed. 
From  that  day  recovery  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  more  I  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  indulge  with  a  good  ap- 
petite in  the  convalescent's  luxury — a  bowl  of  chicken  broth.  It 
would  require  weeks,  however,  to  regain  my  full  strength.  Al- 
though the  disease  had  manifested  itself  in  a  comparatively  mild 
and  «mple  form,  and  had  not  been  complicated  by  any  severe  local 
congestions,  and  had  in  consequence  lasted  hardly  a  quarter  of  its 
usual  time ;  it  had  nevertheless  left  marks  of  its  power  behind, 
which  it  would  require  time  to  remove. 

I  learned  from  Enphadde  that  duiing  my  illness  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  village  had  m  general  evinced  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling. 
The  women,  in  particular,  frequently  visiting  the  hut,  and  offering 
aasistance.  The  mafooka  had  sent  several  times  to  inquire  after 
my  health,  accompanying  his  messages  with  presents  of  fowb  and 
eggs.  A  native  physician  had  offered  to  perform  the  operation 
of  cupping,  but  Enphadde  did  not  dare  give  his  consent. 

The  favorable  change  in  the  disease  was  soon  known,  and 
brought  a  succession  of  visits  of  congratidation  from  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town.  Each  one,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  more 
civilized  countries,  had  something  to  suggest  in  aid  of  my  speedy 
recovery.  One  recommended  lion's  tail  soup;  another,  a  dish  of 
alligator's  eyes  ;  and  a  third,  a  fricassee  of  monkey's  tongues ;  and 
each  one  offered  to  provide  his   remedy  for  a  proper  considera- 
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tioiL  The  terms  were  too  high,  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  was 
eompelled  to  respectfully  declme  their  assistance,  and  rely  upon 
chicken  broth  and  the  culinary  skill  of  Kaloolah. 

It  was  now  more  than  three  weeks  since  the  departure  of  the 
daver,  and  as  yet  nothing  had  been  heard  from  her.  It  was  known 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  passing,  without  molestation,  the  £ng- 
Uk  man-of-war,  and  that  the  latter,  the  next  morning  had  also 
webbed  her  anchor  and  stood  out  of  the  river.  Had  she  overtaken 
the  Bomto  ?  and  if  so,  what  was  to  become  of  me  and  my  compan- 
KMis  ?  It  must  be  recoUected  that  I  was  sick — wdfn  down  in  body, 
and  depressed  in  mind,  and  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a  suppo- 
sition of  the  slaver's  having  been  captured,  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  giv^i  me  pleasure,  now  excited  nothing  but 
dismay.  I  brooded  over  the  thought  with  the  most  melancholy 
anticipations.  My  money  was  nearly  gone.  When  all  was  spent 
how  were  we  to  obtain  the  commonest  necessities  of  life  ?  When, 
and  bow  should  we  find  means  to  escape  from  a  country  and  cli- 
mate that  desponding  imagination  began  to  mvest  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  purgatory  ? 

Feeling  thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  overjoyed  when, 
at  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  week,  the  news  came  that  the  Bo- 
mto bad  arrived  in  the  river,  and  was  at  anchor  about  twenty  miles 
below.  My  spirits,  however,  were  for  from  undergoing  an  elation 
corresponding  to  their  previous  depression.  Doubts  and  fears  in- 
truded themselves,  and  very  much  qualified  the  anticipated  plea- 
sures of  freedom  and  pure  ocean  air. 

One  great  source  of  anxiety  was  the  beauty  of  Kaloolah,  which 
had  been  growing  more  and  more  striking  as  her  face  daily  recover- 
ed some  portimi  of  its  original  fulness,  and  her  figure  its  rounded 
and  graceful  proportions.  I  knew  my  own  powerlessness  on  ship- 
board, especially  in  my  then  state  oi  health;  and  I  knew  well  the 
kwkasness  of  the  Bonito's  crew.  Fortunately,  among  my  other 
medicines  there  was  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  by  means  of  it  her  dangerous  beauty 
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might  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  its  power.  I  at  once  propoaed  it 
to  her,  and  after  explaining  that  we  were  going  among  bad  mei^ 
who  might  be  rude  to  her,  and  that  it  would  be,  perhapa,  moeh 
aaiier  for  me  to  protect  her  from  insult  if  we  oould  get  rid  of  her 
good  looks,  she  at  once  consented  to  the  application  of  the  canstie. 
In  a  few  minutes  her  face  was  covered  with  black  spots  and  blotchei 
which  completely  altered  its  expressicm.  There  was  the  same  lus- 
trous eye,  the  same  finely  turned  features,  but  a  stranger  would 
have  turned  from  them  with  pity  for  the  horrible  disease  with  which 
they  were  overcaMt.  The  change  was  so  great  that  Enphadde,  who 
better  than  Kaloolah,  had  comprehended  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
looked  quite  shocked,  and  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  my  repest- 
ed  assurances  that  the  spots  would  wear  off,  and  his  stater's  skia 
resume  its  natiral  hue. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


Captain  Garbei'a  return. — A  hard  blow.^ — A  promise  to  the  Vngin.— Siiftnii|i 
in  the  baracoous. — Preparationa  for  loading. — Packing  the  alavea. — Loom 
packing  and  tight  packing. — Arrangements  for  Kaloolah  and  her  brother^— 
A  timely  fit  of  the  rhenmatinn. — Getting  to  aea. — EfTeota  of  aea-eicknea 
among  the  alavee. — The  captain's  argument — Jouathan's  protegda^ — ^Talk 
about  Framaxngda. — Jonathan's  intenticais. 

"  QuUn  €9  V.  /"  exclaimed  Captain  Garbez,  as  I  mounted  the 
side  of  the  slaver  just  as  her  anchor  struck  the  ground  off  Lembee. 
"  Madre  de  Dios  !  how  you  have  altered !  One  would  hardly  know 
you,  you  have  changed  so '  Ah,  the  rascally  fever !  I  know  it  well, 
for  I've  had  it  myself.  But,  what  is  the  news  ?  what  has  happen- 
ed during  the  kst  month  ?" 
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"  Nothing/'  I  replied,  "  but  what  you  can  see  for  yourself.  The 
rer  has  pulled  me  down,  as  you  perceive.  It  was  sharp,  but 
art,  and  I  am  recovering  now  as  fast  as  I  could  reasonably  expect, 
ia  but  five  days  since  I  was  confined  to  the  bed.  But,  what  has 
pt  you  so  long  ?  I  had  begim  to  think  that  perhaps  you  wero 
puling  before  your  friends  of  the  mixed  commission." 

"  No,  they  don't  catch  me  so  easy,"  replied  the  captain.  "The 
onito  has  broad  wings,  and  you  might  as  well  send  a  ^key-cock 
ter  a  sea-gull  as  to  chase  her  with  any  English  craft  that  I  know 
'•  It  is  the  cursed  calms  that  have  kept  us  out  so  long.  See,  I've 
Bt  half  the  hair  on  my  head.  Caramha!  I  would'nt  mind 
iving  my  whole  scalp  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  to  be  com- 
died  to  tear  my  hair  out,  in  a  stupid  calm,  is  too  bad.  We've  had 
At  one  cap  fuU  of  wind  since  we  left,  and  that  was  |^  regular  butt- 
ider  right  in  our  teeth.  Tou  see,  just  as  we  left  the  mouth  of  the 
ver  we  came  across  the  consort  of  the  fellow  we  had  left  behind. 
A  soon  as  he  saw  us  he  loosened  and  sheeted  home  everything, 
ad  took  after  us,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  We  stretched  off  to  the 
est,  and  soon  dropped  him ;  but  when  we  began  to  think  about 
uning  back,  the  wind  came  on  to  blow  a  perfect  hurricane  from 
le  east.  We  were  compelled  to  lay -to  for  eight  and  forty  hours, 
od  although  the  Bonito  is  a  pretty  weatherly  craft,  we  drifted  to 

leward  like  the  d ^1  in  Lent.     Since  then  we  had  nothing  but 

ilms  and  light  head- winds.  I  promised  our  Holy  Mother  the  price 
f  a  yoimg  negro  in  wax  lights,  but  she  didn't  do  us  any  good,  and 
urn  my  eyes  if  she  mayn't  find  her  own  candles,  or  sit  in  the  dark 
>r  aught  I  care." 

"  How  soon  do  you  get  under  way  again  ?"  said  I,  interrupting 
he  captam,  who  was  rapidly  workmg  himself  into  a  passion  about 
be  weather. 

«  As  soon  as  possible,  but  the  Lord  only  knows  when  that  will 
16.  I  shall  try  to  be  off  in  less  than  a  yeek.  It  will  depend  upon 
he  time  it  takes  to  bring  all  the  slaves  in.  The  negroes  here  are 
fietchedly  slow  in  all  thdr  movements,  and  what  is  worse,  there 
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is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  stir  them  up.  Along  the  coast,  Cnim  Qh 
benda  up,  they  do  business  more  promptly.  When  the  baraco9iisare 
full,  the  shipping  a  cargo  will  not  take  more  than  an  hour  or  twa 
The  slaves  suffer  so  much  from  their  confinement  and  want  of  food 
m  the  baracoons,  that  when  the  gates  are  opened  they  frequently 
run  and  skip  down  to  the  canoes  in  their  delight  at  being  taken  to 
*  the  white  man's  country,  where  they  will  have  plenty  to  eat*  But 
I  must  hurry  ashore  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

The  captain's  boat  was  ready,  and  he  stepped  into  it  and  shoved 
off,  while  I  turned  into  the  cabin  to  look  after  my  personal  pro- 
perty, which,  including  my  money,  I  was  happy  to  find  liad  been 
undisturbed. 

Preparations  were  actively  resumed  for  the  reception  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the  captain's  visit  to  the  shore 
several  boat-loads  of  unhappy  wretches  were  sent  on  board.  The 
first  comers  were  taken  below  the  berth-deck  and  arranged  upon  a 
temporary  slave-deck  placed  over  the  water-casks,  and  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  three  feet  and  a-half  from  the  deck  overhead. 
Into  the  planks  eye-bolts  were  inserted,  and  firmly  secured  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  in  four  rows,  running  fore  and  aft  the  ship.  Through 
these  bolts  traversed  iron  shackle  bars,  which  were  prevented  from 
slipping  by  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  padlock  at  the  other.  When 
the  padlock  was  removed  the  bar  could  be  shoved  back,  and  the 
slaves  strung  upon  it  in  gangs  of  five,  six,  or  eight  in  number.  The 
shackle  was  a  stout  piece  of  iron,  curved  like  a  horse-shoe,  with 
holes  in  the  ends  for  the  bar  to  pass  through.  Each  slave  had  one 
of  these  shackles  placed  over  his  ankle ;  the  long  bar  was  drawn 
through  the  ends  of  it  along  the  under  side  of  his  leg,  and  so  on  of 
each  slave  belonging  to  the  gang ;  the  end  of  the  bar  was  then 
passed  through  the  eye-bolt  and  secured  by  the  padlock.  This  ar- 
rangement made  it  very  convenient  to  air  the  slaves  on  deck,  when 
the  weather  would  permit.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  remove 
the  lock,  slide  the  bar  back,  and  slip  the  shackles  off,  when  tlie 
limbs  of  the  whole  gang  were  at  once  unfettered.   After  their  airing 
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ihej  eonld  be  strung  along  on  the  bar,  and  the  end  of  it  agtiin  se- 
enred  with  hardly  more  time  or  trouble.  It  was  somewhat  unusual, 
the  csptain  mformed  me,  to  shackle  slaves  taken  from  the  coast 
•oath  of  Cape  Lopez,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  a  mild  and 
timid  race,  but  for  those  obtained  from  any  of  the  stations  from 
Cape  Lopez,  north  to  the  Gambia,  shackles  arc  essential. 

The  slaves,  as  I  have  said,  were  arranged  in  four  ranks.  When 
lying  down,  the  heads  of  the  two  outer  ranks  touched  the  sides  of 
the  ship  ;  their  feet  pointing  inboard  or  athwart  the  vessel.  They, 
of  course,  occupied  a  space  fore  and  aft  the  ship  of  about  six  feet 
on  either  side,  or  twelve  feet  of  the  whole  breadth.  At  the  feet  of 
the  outside  rank  come  the  heads  of  the  inner  row.  They  took  up  a 
space  of  six  feet  more  on  either  side,  or  together  twelve  feet.  There 
waa  still  left  a  space  running  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the  deck,  two 
or  three  feet  in  breadth ;  along  this  were  stretched  single  slaves, 
between  the  feet  of  the  two  inner  rows,  so  that  when  all  were  lying 
down  ahnoet  every  square  foot  of  the  deck  was  covered  with  a  mass 
of  hnman  flesh.  Not  the  slightest  space  was  allowed  between  the 
individuals  of  the  ranks,  but  the  whole  were  packed  as  closely  as 
they  could  be,  each  slave  having  just  room  enough  to  stretch  him- 
self out  flat  upon  his  back,  and  no  more.  In  this  way  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  crowded  upon  the  slave-deck,  and  as  many 
more  upon  the  berth-deck. 

Horrible  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
**  packing  "  generally  practised  by  slavers.  Captain  Garbez  boasted 
thai  he  had  tried  both  systems,  tight  packing  and  loose  packing 
thoroughly,  and  that  he  had  found  the  latter  the  best. 

**  If  you  call  this  loose  packing,"  I  replied,  "  have  the  goodness 
to  explain  what  you  mean  by  tight  packing." 

**  Why,  tight  packing  conasts  in  making  a  row  sit  with  their 
legs  stretched  apart,  and  then  another  row  k  placed  between  their 
legs,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  deck  is  filled.  In  the  one  case  each 
slave  has  as  much  room  as  he  can  cover  lying ;  in  the  6ther,  only  as 
much  room  as  he  can  occupy  sitting.   With  tight  packing  this  craft 
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ought  to  stow  fifteen  hundred."  About  fifty  of  the  whole 
were  females,  who  were  left  unshackled*  but  were  closely  eonfioei 
in  a  small  space  at  the  stem,  which  was  cut  off  from  the  apartHMil 
of  the  males  by  a  stout  bulkhead. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  I  made  arrangemeito 
for  Ealoolah  and  Enphadde.  The  captain,  at  first,  st]t>ngly  objedBi 
to  receiying  them  at  all.  He  could  not  spare  the  room  ;  but  that 
difiiculty  was  obviated  by  my  offering  to  indemnify  him  for  any  kto^ 
in  a  sxmi  equal  to  the  clear  profit  his  owners  would  receiTe  te  thi 
two  slaves,  that,  as  he  asserted,  would  be  displaced. 

"  Besides,"  continued  I,  "  they  will  not  take  up  any  of  the  loom 
of  the  ship  that  could  be  otherwise  occupied.  I  intend  to  takethai 
both  into  my  state-room." 

*'  Impossible  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  it  may  be,  perhaps,  inconvenient  kur  wb, 
but  they  won't  be  in  the  way  of  any  one  else.  Come,  captain,  yoa 
must  consent.  I  assure  you  I  will  fully  satisfy  your  owners.  Yoo 
can  see  for  yqurself  that  I  have  the  means/'  and  I  showed  to  th» 
captain  a  large  purse  of  gold. 

The  captain  eyed  me  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"  I'll  go  still  further  than  that,"  I  continued ;  "  I'll  not  only 
pay  for  then-  passage,  but  if  you  allow  me  to  put  them  into  the 
cabin,  where  they  won't  disturb  any  one  but  myself,  there's  my 
chronometer — ^you  have  often  admired  it — it  is  yours." 

. "  Well,  doctor,  do  as  you  please— but  what  the  d — ^1  you  see  in 
those  two  slaves  to  like  so  much,  I  can't  understand.  They  are  not 
niggers,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  worth 
half  so  much  as  a  pair  of  full-blooded  blacks.  We  often  get  queer 
kinds  of  people,  of  all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes,  but  they  are  good  for 
nothing  in  the  market.  They  can't  stwad  heat  or  labor  with  the  pure 
blacks.  I  once  took  a  cargo  to  Brazil,  of  which  about  one-half  were 
real  whites — some  of  them  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair ;  there  was 
not  as  much  negro  blood  in  them  as  you  see  in  the  whitest  slaves  m 
New-Orleans  or  Havana.    They  went  off  at  half  prices,  and  when 
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ii40wa  to  work  they  all  died  in  leas  than  a  year.  So  if  you  ex- 
Mi  to  make  a  apecdatkm  with  theee  you  will  find  yourself  much 
■fcaVfin  The  girl^  perhaps,  would  bring  a  good  price,  if  you  can 
■re  thoee  spots  on  her  hoe,  but  the  boy  is  good  for  nothing  in  the 
aid,  and  for  house-work  people  like  only  skyes  that  have  been 


Moat  fortunately  el  iegundo  capUan  was  confined  to  his  berth 
pttb  a  violent  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  incapable  of 
oaJdqg  any  opposition  to  my  plans. 

In  fire  days  the  Bonko's  c(»npliment  of  slaves  was  on  board, 
nd  all  ready  for  departure.  At  the  last  moment  I  joined  the  ship, 
ritfa  Kaloolah  and  Enphadde ;  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  with  a 
air  and  8ti£f  breeze  we  ran  down  the  rapid  current  on  the  top  of  an 
iblHng  tide.  In  a  few  houn^  we  were  dancing  upon  the  lively  swell 
€  tlie  open  ocean,  and  inhaling,  with  delight,  the  breeze,  which,  al- 
lio^gh  coming  from  the  land,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  malevolent 
nd  oppreaaive  charactw.  Aa  we  increased  our  distance  from  the 
Irare,  my  breath  came  deeper,  freer :  each  draught  seemed  to 
pQutFate  fiurther  and  farther  among  the  clogged  air  cells  of  the 
stbiing  the  slnggish  blood,  and  chasing  the  lingering  rem- 
I  of  disease.  What  an  inestimable  blessing  is  plenty  of  pure  fresh 
■r  I  What  eiquisite  pleasure  in  the  free  and  easy  performance  of 
the  respiratory  fimctbn !  Alas !  five  hundred  unhappy  wretches 
ware  beneath  my  feet,  who  had  been  cruelly  cut  ofif  from  that  plea- 
m»  deprived  of  that  blesaing !  Despite  the  refreshing  influences 
tf  the  breeie  I  sicklied  at  the  thought. 

Aa  night  set  in  the  wind  freshened,  with  a  short,  quick  head- 
na,  through  which  the  ship,  under  full  sail,  ploughed  her  uneasy 
My.  Aa  the  motion  increased,  the  most  heart-rending  sounds  began 
o  issue  from  between  her  decks.  It  grew  stronger  and  stronger — 
ilending  with,  and  almost  overpowering  the  creaking  of  spars  and 
jpBrliAttila^  and  the  melancholy  wail  of  the  breese  among  the  taugh- 
flnad  oords  of  the  weather-rigging.  A  deep,  dull  chorus  of  moans, 
■d  aobsy  and  sighs,  arose  from  the  grated  hatchways  spread  around 
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upon  the  air,  and  enwrapped  the  cursed  craft  m  all  the  hannoiM 
of  hell.  It  was  the  shrill  cry  of  youth,  and  the  sohbing  voices  rf 
woman  in  the  hour  of  fright  and  distress.  It  was  the  deep  groaatfll 
manhood,  wrung  by  pain  from  the  panting  breast.  It  was  the  chok- 
mg  sobs  of  oppressed  respiration — ^the  retchings  of  nausea — the 
clanking  of  fetters,  and  the  stertorous  gaspings  of  wretches  in  Ukb 
last  agonies  of  death. 

The  next  morning  five  corpses  were  picked  out  from  among  the 
men,  and  two  from  among  the  women,  and  thrown  overboard. 

"Only  seven!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "well,  that's  deriM 
good  luck  so  far.  I  always  calculate,  with  a  full  cai^,  to  loss 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  by  the  first  touch  of  sea-nckness.  Corner 
bear  a-hand  there,  and  give  them  an  airing !" 

From  forty  to  fifty  at  a  time  were  now  brought  upon  deck.  As 
they  emerged  from  the  hatchway  they  were  manacled  together  in 
gangs  of  six  or  eight,  as  much  to  prevent  individuals  from  jump- 
ing overboard  as  to  guard  against  resistance.  Each  gang  was  thei 
placed  in  turn  on  the  forecastle,  the  brakes  of  a  forcing  pump  man* 
ned,  and  a  powerful  stream  of  water  directed  through  a  hose  upoa 
them.  After  being  thoroughly  drenched,  they  were  allowed  to 
walk  about  and  dry  themselves  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes^  and 
were  then  passed  down  to  their  shackles,  to  be  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er set. 

Never,  but  in  a  slaver,  were  seen  such  groups  of  woe-begone 
wretches.  Many  were  ill  with  previous  disease,  and  all  of  them 
laboring  under  the  distressing  effects  of  sea-sickness ;  their  naked 
bodies  begrimed  with  filth,  shivered  and  shrunk  in  the  cool  fresh  air, 
and  their  quivering  lips  and  rolling  eyes  expressed  the  heighth  rf 
bodily  suffering,  mental  agony  and  hopeless  despair.  There  was 
none  of  that  stolid  indifference  which  had  characterized  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces  on  shore.  There,  cruelty  and  hardship  had  as- 
sumed familiar  forms,  and  a  dogged  endurance  opposed  itself  to 
the  frowns  of  fate.  Here  they  were  upon  a  new  and  fearful  ele- 
ment— ^new  terrors   aroused  their  jiided  and  sluggish  fears — new 
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pngB  developed  the  secret  sensations  of  their  benumbed  and  hard- 
iDed  frames.  Alas !  they  were  only  at  the  commencement  of  their 
fearful  voyage — at  the  threshhold  merely  of  the  horrors  that  were 
ta  multiply,  in  geometric  ratio,  the  further  they  advanced. 

I  attempted  to  visit  the  slave-decks.  The  sights,  sounds  and 
Knells  were  intolerable;  and,  with  a  death-like  sickness  at  the  heart, 
I  was  compelled  to  retire.  ''  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  had 
no  idea  of  this  !'* 

**  Why  it  isn't  very  pleasant,"  said  the  captain,  **  but  what  can 
you  expect  when  they  are  all  sea-sick  ?  Wait  till  they  get  over  that 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them  in  better  order ;  and,  besides, 
they'll  naturally  thin  out  a  little,  and  that  will  make  them  more 
comfortable." 

"  But  if  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  fair  weather,"  I  demanded, 
••  how  will  it  be  if  it  should  come  on  to  blow  ?" 

"  If  it  is  a  downright  regular  gale,  we  shall  have  the  d I's 

own  time,  of  course,"  replied  the  captain.  ''  When  it  comes  to  clos- 
ing the  hatches,  it  is  all  up  with  the  voyage.  You  can  hardly  save 
cnoogh  to  pay  expenses.  They  die  like  leeches  in  a  thunder-storm. 
I  was  once  in  a  little  schooner  with  three  hundred  on  board,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  lie-to  for  three  days.  It  was  the  worst  sea  I 
erer  saw,  and  came  near  swamping  us  several  times.  We  lost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  in  that  gale.  We  couldn't  get  at  the  dead 
ones  to  throw  them  overboard  very  handily,  and  so  those  that  didn't 
die  from  want  of  air  were  killed  by  the  rolling  and  tumbling  about 
of  the  corpses.  Of  the  living  ones,  some  had  their  limbs  broken, 
and  every  one  had  the  flesh  of  his  leg  worn  to  the  bone  by  the 
ihackle-irons." 

"  Good  God  1  and  you  still  pursue  the  horrible  trade !" 

"  Certainly :  why  not  ?  Despite  of  accidents  the  trade  is  profit- 
able, and  for  the  cruelty  of  it,  no  one  is  to  blame  except  the  Eng- 
lish. Were  it  not  for  them,  large  and  roomy  vessels  would  be  em- 
pbyed,  and  it  would  be  an  object  to  bring  the  slaves  over  with 
every  comfort,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  possible.     Now  every 
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consideraticm  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  one  great  object — tmspt 
trom  capture  by  the  British  cruisers." 

I  had  no  wish  to  reply  to  the  captain's  argument.  One  m^ 
as  well  reply  to  a  defence  of  blasphemy  or  murder.  Giddy,  tuA 
and  sick,  I  turned  with  loathing  from  the  fiends  m  human  guise  and 
sought  the  more  genial  companionship  of  the  inmates  of  my  state- 
room. 

Kaloolah  and  Enphadde  were  su£fering  slightly  from  the  effiBCto 
of  sea-sickness,  but  in  every  other  respect  they  were  as  comfortable 
as  could  be  wished.  Enphadde  was  stretched  upon  the  nairow 
floor,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  with  a  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow.  Kaloo- 
lah occupied  the  lower  berth,  while  the  upper  berth  was  resenred  •- 
for  myself.  We  were  thus  rather  closely  stowed,  but  I  had  only 
to  thmk  of  the  miserable  beings  between  decks  and  the  sense  of  ^ 
constraint  and  discomfort  vanished. 

In  two  or  three  days  my  interesting  room-mates  were  so  hr 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  air  upon  deck.  Ealoolah,  how- 
ever, I  kept  closely  confined  in  the  day-time,  and  allowed  her  to 
come  out  only  at  night.  I  wished  to  prevent  either  her  seeing  or 
being  seen ;  and  even  Enphadde,  according  to,  my  instructions,  ex- 
posed himself  as  little  as  possible  to  the  notice  of  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  it  grew  dark  we  would  all  three  creep  over  the  tafierel 
into  the  stem-boat,  and  enjoy  several  hours'  unmolested  and  inte- 
resting conversation.  I  had  already  made  so  much  progress  in  the 
Framazug  tongue  that  I  could  readily  comprehend  the  minutest 
descriptions  of  the  wonderful  scenes  of  their  native  country;  and,m 
turn,  astonish  them  with  an  account  of  the  curious  things  that  Obej 
were  to  see  in  mine.  At  such  times  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  encourage  their  hopes  of  returning  through  the  north- 
em  negro  countries  to  their  home.  u 

"  You  will  go  with  us,  won't  you,  Jon'than  ?"  said  E[aloolah  one 
evening,  when  I  had  been  explaining  how  easy  it  would  be  to  go 
from  my  country  to  some  of  the  French  or  Elnglish  ports  south  of 
the  great  desert,  and  that,  from  thence,  it  would  be  possible  to 
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met  tlie  Niger,  or  Qaorah,  <tf  which  river  they  had  heard  the 
■me.  Once  upon  the  Quorah,  Enphadde  felt  confident  that  he 
mild  be  able  to  make  his  way  to  Framazngda. 

"  Yon  will  go  with  n8»  won't  you,  Jonathan  ?" 

"Perhaps  so/'  I  rephed. 

"  Ah,  yes,  yon  must  go.  You  will  see  so  many  pleasiint  things 
1  Framacogda.  Your  country  is  very  grand  and  very  beautiful, 
at  it  can't  equal  ours.  The  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds !  Ah,  I'm 
mne  no  country  in  the  world  can  equal  Framazugda." 

Poor  girl !  I  could  not  bear  to  disturb  with  a  doubt  her  happy 
reams,  the  realization  of  which  seemed  to  her  so  certain — ^to  me, 
0  distant  and  improbable. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  were  my  plans  respecting  her 
nd  her  brother.  The  subject  was  one  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time, 
rish  to  think  about  I  had  paid  the  price  of  their  freedom,  because 
had  become  interested  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  and  be- 
aoae  my  sympathies  had  been  arousied  by  their  sufferings.  I  was 
niDging  them  to  the  United  States  simply  because  it  would  have 
leen  the  height  of  cruelty  to  leave  them  behind.  There  was  no 
Jtemative.  Mere  freedom  would  have  been  but  an  idle  gift  in  the 
ffilds  of  Congo.  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  my  motives  would  be 
fipreeiated,  and  the  force  of  my  reasons  allowed ;  but  what  was  to 
M  their  ultimate  fate  was  a  question  that  I  rather  shrunk  from  en- 
»taining.  Certain  crude  ideas  would  occasionally  intrude  them- 
wkfeM,  but  I  generally  contrived  to  banish  them  without  allowing 
them  to  assume  full  shape.  Trusting  that  time  would  develope  no- 
Uog  but  favorable  circumstances,  l  rested  satisfied  with  the  resolu- 
tioa  that  my  best  exertions  should  never  be  wanting  to  mitigate  the 
bvdshipa  of  their  fate  and  msure,  in  future,  the  comfort  and,  if  pos- 
■Ue,  the  happiness  of  their  lives. 

But  however  practicable  were  my  resolutions  for  the  future,  my 
power  was  unequal  to  their  protection  from  a  good  many  present 
Monte,  the  second  captain,  had  got  about  again,  and 
[  more  malioioualy  inclined  than  ever.     Several  times,  when 
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I  was  not  by,  he  struck  Enphadde  with  a  rope's  end,  and  one  < 
ing  when  I  had  left  Kaloolah  alone  in  the  stem-boat  for  a  (em 
minutes,  she  was  roughly  dragged  out  and  pushed,  or  rather  throwi 
down  from  the  poop-deck.  My  blood  boiled  at  the  outrage.  I 
complained  to  Captain  Garbez,  but  to  no  purpose ;  to  speak  to 
Monte  would  be  to  subject  jnyself  to  useless  insult  I  was  compell- 
ed to  keep  my  wrath  to  itself,  but  it  lost  nothing  by  nursii^. 
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Condition  of  the  slaves. — ^Tlirowing  overboard  the  sick^ — ^A  row  with  Monts. 
War  to  the  knife. — A  grale. — Bearing  away. — Opening  the  hatches.— 
Picking  out  the  dead. — Opthalmia. — A  British  cruiser. — A  chase< — A 
dense  fog. — A  curious  phenomenon. — Throwing  overboard  the  blind.— 
The  giant  of  the  Diamond  Rock.  The  lifting  of  the  fog. — A  stem  chase. 
— Kaloolah  struck  by  Monte. — Monte  felled  to  the  deck. — Jonathan  and 
his  proteg^  jump  oveiboard. — Picked  up  by  the  brig. 

Two  weeks  of  fine  weather,  but  with  rather  unfayorable  winds, 
brought  us  to  the  Ime,  which  was  crossed  in  about  five  or  six  de- 
grees of  longitude  west. 

The  slaves  had  become  by  this  time  somewhat  used  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  the  mortality  had  diminished  from  five  or  six 
to  one  or  two  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  regularly  aired 
and  washed  every  day,  and  had  pretty  good  food,  though  rather 
a  short  allowance  of  it;  but  although  every  care  possible  was  taken 
to  preserve  their  health,  even  to  administering  to  them  at  r^ular 
intervals  brimstone  and  molasses,  and  other  slave-ship  presciiptions 
of  supposed  efficacy,  nothing  could  compensate  for  the  injurioui 
effects  of  confinement  in  a  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  They 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  their  bodies  rapidly  reached  a  state 
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of  distressing  emaciation.  Putrid  sores  and  malignant  eruptions 
bioke  out  upon  them :  in  some  cases  old  wounds  that  had  heem 
lisaled  for  years,  reopened,  aaauming  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  abpect ; 
m  others,  a  virulent  ophthalmia  completely  destroyed  the  tissues  oi 
the  eye.  Many  hecame  afflicted  with  scrofula,  developing  itself  m 
tubercular  phthisis,  or  in  swellings  and  ^ilcerations  of  the  glandular 
system,  and  many  were  attacked  with  pneumonia,  terminating^  in 
the  case  of  one  poor  fellow,  in  that  most  loathsome  form  of  disease 
— gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Nothing  can  equal  the  horrible  odour  of 
the  expectorations  in  tliis  disease ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive 
smell,  which,  with  its  kindred  perfumes,  seemed  to  permeate  every 
pore  of  the  ship,  the  sick  man  was  brought  up  at  night,  and 
coolly  thrown  overboard — ahve  !  A  happy  release !  the  reader 
win  think,  for  him. 

When  told  of  his  fate  the  next  morning,  mdignation  mastered 
prudence,  and  I  freely  expressed,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
my  opinion  of  the  deed.  I  was  met  with  scowling  looks  and  mat- 
to^  imprecations. 

"  Take  care,"  exclaimed  el  aegundo  capitan,  **  or  you'll  go  ths 
same  way.  For  la  madre  de  Dios!  I  will  have  no  one  to  med- 
dle 'or  make  on  board  this  ship. 

"  Murderer  !  Coward !"  I  shouted,  completely  carried  away 
by  rising  passion.     *'  Repeat  that  threat  if  you  dare !" 

His  &ee  grew  purple  with  rage,  and  drawing  a  long  Spanish 
bkded  sheath  knife,  he  darted  towards  me,  but  when  within 
afanost  arm's  reach,  he  was  checked  by  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol, 
iHueh,  with  a  motion  as  quick  as  his  own,  I  had  pulled  from  my 
pocket,  and  levelled  at  his  head. 

**  Stir  one  step,"  I  exclaimed,  **  and  you  die  1" 

He  stopped  motionless,  but  in  the  very  attitude  of  springing 
upon  me.  A  horrible  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  drew 
aride  his  lips,  and  disclosed  his  jagged  teeth.  A  grin,  like  that  of 
an  infdriated  hyena,  overspread  his  face,  and  his  whole  body  work- 
ed and  quvered  with  passion ;  but  he  stirred  not,  and  fortunately 
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for  him,  or  rather  for  both,  he  did  not  The  least  motioii— sod  1 
should  have  scattered  his  brains,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
eoDisequances, 

We  stood  thus,  both  perfectly  motionless,  confronting  each  other 
lor  quite  a  space  of  time.  The  saOors  who  happened  to  be  h j  ^«rt 
aJso  taken  by  surprbe,  and  ofiered  no  mterference.  Their  filling! 
were  against  me,  hut  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  hare  talnfio 
any  decided  part ;  at  any  rate  the  scene  was  got  up  so  quickly 
that  it  reached  iU  denoument  before  they  had  time  to  recoTer 
thebr  thoughts. 

The  captain  was  the  first  to  come  to  his  senses,  and  wildlj 
shouting  and  gesticulating,  he  rushed  between  and  motioaed  oi 
apart.  I  dropped  my  pistol,  and  Captain  Garbez  grasping  my  an- 
tagonist's arm,  compelled  him  to  put  up  his  knife.  Slowly  he  re- 
turned it  to  its  sheath,  and  drew  himself  off  among  the  crew.  The 
scowl  of  determined  malice  was  on  his  face,  and  I  felt  that,  from 
that  moment,  it  was  war  to  the  knife  between  us. 

The  captain,  seizing  my  arm,  hurried  me  aft,  beyond  tb^  hear- 
ing of  the  crew. 

"  Good  G-d,  sefior  el  medico,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  want 
your  throat  cut,  or  your  heart's  blood  let  out,  that  you  thus  quand 
with  Monte  ?  He'll  have  your  life— rhe  never  forgets  nor  forgivei. 
You  must  be  careful,  or  I  can't  protect  you." 

« I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Captain  Garbez,"  said  I,  "  but  if 
you  cannot  protect  me,  I  can  protect  myself." 

"  You  can't,"  replied  he ;  "  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  provoks 
him  again — she'll  surely  have  revenge.  There  b  a  bad  feeling 
among  some  of  the  crew  towards  you.  They  had  overheard  yonr 
foolish  and  improper  remarks  about  the  ship  and  the  trade,  and 
they  say  that  you  will  make  difficulty  for  us  yet.  If  they  take 
it  into  their  heads,  they  would  make  nothing  of  throwing  yoa 
overboard." 

"  Let  them  try  it,"  I  exclaimed,  although  secretly  I  allowed  it 
would  not  be  very  prudent  to  provoke  them  to  the  attempt.    '*  Let 
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tbem  try  it !  but  I  haye  no  fear  that  they  will  do  so.  I  have  not 
given,  and  shall  not  give  them  any  cause.  But  as  to  this  Monte, 
he  had  better  look  to  himself.  I've  borne  enough  from  him.  He 
tlmatens  to  turn  Enphadde  and  his  sister  out  of  my  state-room, 
wad  send  them  below  upon  the  slave-deck.  Now,  mark  you,  he*ll 
WBwer  live  to  see  the  sun  set  on  the  day  that  is  done.  I've  paid  for 
thebr  passage,  and  a  good  price  too,  as  you  know,  and  you'd  better 
me  to  it." 

"Well,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  careful,"  replied  the  captain, 
"Monte  and  some  of  the  crew  are  part  owners  of  the  ship,  and  he's 
about  as  much  captain  as  I  am.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  any  thing 
bappen  to  you." 

The  day  after  this  little  fracas  a  violent  gale  sprang  up  from 
the  south-west.  The  regular  trades  were  compelled  to  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  the  new  comer ;  and  between  them  both  a  tre- 
mendous irregular  cross  sea  was  knocked  up,  which  made  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  full  as  dangerous  as  it  was  uncomfortable.  £ach 
moment  heavy  masses  of  water  tumbled  aboard  of  us,  shaking  the 
ship  throughout  every  fibre  of  her  frame,  and  flooding  her  decks, 
•a  that  the  fore  and  main-hatches  had  to  be  closed,  cutting  ofi*  the 
nqyply  of  air  for  more  than  four  hundred  breathing  beings  except 
wbal  could  find  its  way  down  the  after-hatch. 

For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  we  lay-to  on  the  larboard  tack, 
under  the  fore,  main  and  mizzen  stay-sails ;  but  the  sea  becoming 
more  and  more  dangerous,  and  the  motion  of  the  ship  more  and 
BKyre  distressing  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  cargo,  it  was  resolved 
to  bear  away,  and  scud  before  the  wind.  We  should  thus  lose  a 
/  good  deal  of  ground,  and  be  running  north  and  east  towards  the 
African  coast,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 

All  hands  being  ready,  the  close-reefed  main-top-sail  was  loos- 
id  and  sheeted  home.  The  fore-sail  loosed,  the  larboard  tack  got 
down,  and  the  starboard  sheet  aft.  The  main  and  mizzen  stay-sails 
were  then  hauled  down  ;  the  main  and  top-sail  braces  hauled  in  to, 
lUver  the  top-sail,  and  the  helm  put  hard-a- weather.  The  ship  fell 
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off  rapidly,  and,  when  before  the  wind,  the  yai^s  wei^e  squared,  tk 
fore-shwm  botli  hauJtid  lift,  and  ftwaj  we  went  under  close-reefed 
main-top-saii  and  reefed  fore-saij. 

The  motion  of  the  ship  was  now  much  easier ;  we  flew  before 
the  sea  in  a  way  that  prevented  it  from  breaking  in-board.  Eveij 
few  minutes  a  huge,  hissing  wave,  with  numerous  little  waves  fiu^ 
rowing  his  surface,  would  come  sweeping  after  us,  apparaitlj 
threatening  inevitable  destruction ;  and  as  the  gallant  ship  eluded 
his  grasp,  dash  a  portion  of  spray  with  resistless  force  over  the 
stem,  and  roll  on  indignantly  beneath  us.  But  no  swell  succeeded 
in  boarding  us  bodily,  as  when  we  were  lying-to. 

The  hatches  were  now  opened,  and  more  than  thirty  dead  bo- 
dies picked  out  from  among  the  mass  of  human  flesh,  and  thrown 
overboard. 

In  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  ship  was  got  before  the  wind, 
the  gale  abated ;  the  wind  shifted  to  the  east,  and  the  heavy  ns 
gradually  subsided.  But,  although  without,  the  elements  had  ceased 
their  strife  for  the  dominion  of  nature,  within,  the  effects  of  the  con- 
test were  only  beginning  to  develope  themselves.  Owing,  undoubt- 
edly, to  their  close  confinement  during  the  gale  in  the  vidated  sir 
between-decks,  the  eyes  of  nearly  one-half  the  slaves  became  affect- 
ed simultaneously  with  acute  and  painful  inflammation.  It  was  ptt- 
rulent  opthalmia  in  its  most  virulent  form.  There  had  been  a  few 
cases  previous  to  the  storm,  but  the  disease  then  was  limited  in  its 
progress,  and  assumed  a  mUder  and  less  malignant  character. 

It  was  wonderful,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ran  its  course.  In 
some  cases  not  three  days  would  elapse  from  the  first  symptoms, 
until  the  eyelids  would  be  swelled  to  an  enormous  extent — the 
lower  one  so  much  so  as,  to  rest — a  huge  mass  of  disease— upon 
the  cheek.  Ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  the  utter  disorgnnization 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  was,  m  most  cases,  the  result.  Fever,  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  and  in  many  cases,  the  most  excruciating  pains 
I  in  t^i^ieye,  from  the  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid  over  the  ulcerated 
comer,  where  the  conjunctiva   had   been  abraded   or   absorbed, 
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aeeorapanied  the  disease.  In  three  days  one  hundred  slaves  had  lost 
in  eye,  and  more  than  twenty,  deprived  of  both  eyes,  were  irreco- 
Terably  blind. 

I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  but 
my  best  efforts  ^ere  of  little  avail.  Ko  form  of  medical  treatment 
teemed  adapted  to  the  case,  and  the  disease  only  ran  a  more  rapid 
race  when  any  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  it.  I  had  nothing, 
however,  to  reproach  myself  with  on  that  score,  for  I  felt  the  con- 
viction, that  under  all  the  attending  circumstances,  the  most  power- 
ful medicines  m  the  most  skilful  hands  would  have  been  administer- 
ed in  vain. 

Emerging  from  the  fore  hatch-way,  after  a  useless  visit  to  the 
unfortunates  below,  I  observed  some  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  sling- 
ing several  twelve  pound  shots  to  pieces  of  rope  two  or  three  feet 
in  length.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  inquire  for  what  they  were 
intended,  when,  at  the  moment  a  shout  of  **  Sail  ho !"  came  from  the 
look-out  at  the  mast-head.  Upon  looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
a  laige  brig  was  to  be  seen  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  off,  on 
oar  lee-beam.  The  weather,  which  had  been  thick  and  cloudy  all 
day,  had  prevented  her  from  b^ng  noticed  sooner,  and  her  sudden 
appearance  now,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  took  us  com- 
jdetely  by  surprise.  Spy-glasses  were  produced  and  levelled  at  the 
stranger — the  result  of  the  examination  was  evidently  far  from  sa- 
tisfactory. The  two  vessels  were  standing  on  converging  courses, 
which,  if  perasted  in,  would  soon  bring  them  within  haih'nnr  distance. 
A  himied  consultation  between  the  captain  and  his  officers  ^ook 
place  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Garbez  and  Monte, 
glaas  in  hand,  mounted  into  the  mam-rigging.  A  new  hope  spning 
up  m  my  breast  at  the  evident  anxiety  of  all  hands.  **  God  send 
that  she  prore  a  British  cruizer !"  In  a  minute  this  hope  was 
rtrengthened  by  the  voice  of  the  captain  as  he  descended  from  thf  top. 

*'  An  hands  make  sail,"  he  shouted.  "  Haul  out  the  sjianker 
— iKmnet  the  jib,  and  set  the  flying  jib.    Ease  off  the  weather-' 
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Thea^  orders  were  e3cecuted  with  wonderful  mpiditj,  and  ^ 
sliip,  with  ail  sail  set,  was  hauled  up  close  to  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board tack. 

I  had  a  ghuB  to  mj  eye  aa  the  Bomto  epnmg  to  her  luff.  Tb« 
hng  was  carrying  single  reefed  top-saDs,  with  top-gallajit  saOs  oner 
them.  What  waa  my  delight  to  iee  the  reefs  shaken  out,  and  thi 
ftaik  tmnmed  sharp  on  a  wind. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  **  that  fellow  m  an  Englishman," 

"To  be  sure  he  is/'  he  replied,  "but  hell  have  to  fly,  caramha, 
to  catch  us." 

For  more  than  an  hour  I  stood  gazmg  at  the  pursuing  vessel  I 
measured  with  my  straining  eye  every  foot  of  the  intervenmg  dis- 
tance. One  moment  it  seemed  to  diminish.  She  gains!  She  gains! 
Ko,  no,  'tis  only  fancy,  flattering  hope.  Another  look  I  She  is  as 
far  from  us  as  ever !  For  the  love  of  Heaven  and  hiunanity,  g^tJe- 
men,  take  another  pull  on  your  lee-braces,  and  steer  small !  Alas! 
'tis  all  in  vain.  The  Bonito  is  both  too  fast  and  too  weatherly.  What 
an  honor  and  a  reproach  to  the  perverted  skill  of  her  Yankee  builders  1 

By  nightfall  we  had  gained  three  or  four  miles  dead  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  brig  was  left  nearly  hull  down.  At  ten  o'clock 
Captain  Garbez  gave  orders  to  tack  ship,  expecting  to  stand  on  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  bear  away  on  his  course  with  «  free 
wind,  but  shortly  after  executing  this  manoeuvre  the  wind  lulled, 
and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  perfectly  calm. 

It  was  just  at  day  break,  that  while  lying  in  my  berth,  my  at- 
tention was  aroused  by  some  sounds  on  the  forward  deck.  I  heard 
a  confused  noise — a  number  of  voices  speaking  together  in  rather  a 
low  key,  and  then  a  shrill  cry  of  pain  and  fright,  followed  by  a 
plunge  of  some  heavy  body  into  the  water.  In  a  minute  or  two 
the  sounds  were  repeated.  Again  and  again  they  struck  upon  mj 
ear.  "What  devil's  work  is  going  on  now  ?"  I  exclaimed,  jumping 
from  my  berth  and  stepping  out  upon  deck. 

A  dense  fog  brooded  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  closely 
enveloped  the  ship — standing  up  on  either  side,  like  huge  perpendi- 
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enlar  walls  of  granite,  and  leaving  a  comparatively  clear  space— the 
area  of  the  deck  and  the  height  of  the  malntop-maat  cross-trees.  In- 
board, the  sight  ranged  nearly  free  fore-and-aft  the  ship,  but,  sea- 
.  ward,  no  eye  could  penetrate,  more  than  a  yard  or  two,  the  solid- 
looking  barrier  of  vapor.  A  man  standmg  at  the  tafferel  might  have 
seen  the  cat-heads  the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  while  at  the 
same  time  behind  him  the  end  of  the  spanker-boom,  projecting  over 
the  water,  was  lost  in  the  mist.  I  looked  up  at  the  perpendicular 
walls,  and  the  lofty  arch  overhead  with  feelings  of  awe,  and,  I  may 
add,  fear.  Cursed,  indeed,  must  be  our  craft,  when  the  genius  of  the 
mist  so  carefully  avoided  the  pollution  of  actual  contact.  His  rolling 
legions  were  close  around  us,  but  vapory  horse  and  misty  foot 
shrunk  back  affrighted  from  the  horrors  of  our  blood-stained  decks. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  I  concluded  to  be  the  hot  air  ge- 
nerated in  the  crowded  space  between  decks,  but  I  had  not  time  for 
much  speculation  as  to  the  precise  manner  of  its  action.  The  same 
riirin  cry  and  heavy  plunging  sound  was  repeated,  and  turning  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  I  saw  a  sight  that  rivetted  every 
fiiculty.  A  slave  was  standing  amid  a  group  of  sailors,  one  of 
whom  was  busy  fastening  to  his  leg  one  of  the  twelve-pound  balls 
that  I  had  noticed  the  day  before.  When  this  was  done,  four  men 
utanding  upon  a  grating,  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  deck,  seized 
him  on  dther  side,  and  elevating  him  with  a  dexterous  jerk,  pitched 
him  bead  first  over  the  bulwark.  His  wild  shriek  of  fear,  when  he 
found  himself  going,  was  hardly  commenced  before  it  was  stifled 
by  the  waters  closing  over  his  head.  Another  succeeded,  and  again 
mother. 

"  Aie  you  sure  that  there  are  no  more  ?"  demanded  Monte,  who 
raperintended  the  operation. 

**  All  at  present,"  responded  a  sailor ;  "  there  is  a  dozen  more 
that  will  have  to  go  to-morrow ;  but  we  may  as  weU  let  them  have 
their  chance  out." 

And  this  was  the  fate  of  the  blmd !  Of  what  value  is  a  slave 
who  has  lost  his  sight  ?  Non^ !  He  is  worth  less  than  nothing  I  He 
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b  an  inciunbrance — a  useless  expense — an  unsaleable  article.  Pitch 
bim  overboard  !  twenty-five  to-day,  and  "a  dozen  more  to-morrow!** 

There  are  a  good  many  elements  of  the  sublime  in  a  cold-blood- 
ed, deliberate  murder.  The  rush  and  roar  of  Niagara,  the  awfiil  ^ 
voices  of  the  tempest,  the  wild  heaving  of  the  ocean,  the  denth- 
dealing  chaise  of  the  battle-field,  even  the  judicial  killings  called 
capital  punishments,  are  nothing  in  comparison.  A  cool,  imimpas- 
sioned  murder,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  in- 
comprehensible, the  most  awfiil,  and  the  most  horrible  sights  that 
can  be  witnessed  in  this  world — it  is  nothing  less  than  the  imme- 
diate and  astounding  revelation  of  the  full  majesty  of  hell. 

The  sun  was  now  some  two  hours  and  more  above  the  horixon, 
and  gathering  power  as  he  rose,  began  to  make  a  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  the  grey  banks  of  vapor.  Gradually  it  resolved  itself  into 
detached  masses,  with  deep  caves  and  ravines  between,  into  which 
the  eye  could  penetrate  for  some  distance,  and  slowly  and  grace- 
fully the  whole  body  of  it  lifted  itself  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
disclosing  each  instant  some  new  expanse  of  the  sheeny  water,  and 
some  new  effect  of  the  struggling  light. 

Kaloolah  and  Enphadde  were  with  me,  upon  the  cabin  deck, 
watching  the  evolution  and  dissolution  of  the  m\Tiad  fantastic  forms. 

"  Look,  look,  Enphadde !"  exclaimed  his  sister ;  **  there's  the 
giant  of  the  Diamond  Bock,  and  see,  there's  his  famous  dog  with 
the  two  heads,  following  after  him." 

*•  And  who  is  the  Giant  of  the  Diamond  Rock  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  long  story  about  him,"  replied  Kaloolah  ;/*  too 
long  to  tell  now.  His  home  is  in  a  high  mountain  peak  in  Frama- 
zugda,  called  the  Diamond,  but  he  wanders  all  about  the  world  with 
his  dog.  When  he  is  seen,  and  his  dog  makas  no  noise,  it  is  consi- 
dered a  happy  omen,  but  if  his  dog  growls  it  bodes  bad  luck  for 
some  one.  Are  you  not  glad,  Jon'tlian,"  continucHl  Kaloolah,  play- 
fuUy,  "  that  the  two-headed  monster  marches  on  so  silently  ?" 

The  question  had  hardly  passed  her  hps,  when  a  low,  rumbling 
sound  came  over  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  misty  figure, 
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which  an  active  fimcy  mi^t  m  well  have  likened  to  anything  else 
aa  to  a  giant  and  a  dog.  Kaloolah  started  and  turned  pale.  En- 
pliadde*B  ear  had  also  caoght  the  sound. 

.  We  listened  intently,  and  again  heard  the  same  sound,  hut  more 
faintly  than  at  first.  It  was  evidently  from  a  much  farther  distance 
than  the  column  of  mist,  which  had  now  almost  melted  mto  air. 

^  It  must  he  from  some  vessel !''  I  exclaimed  ;  **  would  to  God 
that  we  were  on  hoard  of  her  I  Can  you  swim,  Kaloolah  ?"  £n- 
phadde,  I  knew,  was  accomplished  in  the  art. 

<«  like  a  fish,"  interrupted  her  brother ;  **  she  is  a  real  water- 
witch.  I've  known  her  to  sport  for  hours  in  the  great  lake  of 
WoUo ;  she  can  swim  almost  as  &st,  and  as  far  as  I  can." 

**  Oh,  yea,  I  can  swim  !"  exclaimed  Kaloolah,  raising  both  hands, 
whQe  an  expression  of  delighted  energy  beamed  from  her  large  lus- 
troos  eyes.  "  I  could  swim  miles,  to  escape  from  this  horrible  ship. 
Come,  oome,  let  us  go !" 

**  Where  to  ?"  said  I,  pulling  her  back  from  the  low  rail,  upon 
which  she  placed  one  foot,  in  the  attitude  for  a  plunge. 

'*  To  the  vessel  yonder ;  we  surely  can  reach  it." 

**  Ah !  but  we  don't  know  that  there  is  a  vessel  there ;  and  if 
there  was,  how  could  we  find  it  in  this  fog  ?  A  breeze  might  come 
kefore  we  could  swim  half  the  distance,  and  then  we  should  be  left 
io  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  No,  if  we  can  escape  only  by  swim- 
ming, our  chance  is  a  poor  one." 

While  speaking,  a  slight  ripple  ran  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  moment  the  coiling  wreaths  of  vapor  glided  before 
it,  and  upwards,  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  As  they  van- 
iihed,  a  flood  of  light  poured  upon  the  glassy  slopes  of  the  undulat- 
ing water,  and  standing  out  clearly  into  view,  was  to  be  seen  the 
hull  and  span  of  a  large,  full-rigged  brig.  If  it  had  suddenly 
popped  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  the  effect  could  not  have 
been  more  startling.  It  was  the  brig  that  had  chased  us  the  evening 
before.  She  must  have  tacked  about  the  same  time  that  we  did,  and 
hy  hugging  the  light  wind,  while  we  had  been  moving  slowly  with 
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it  on  a  free  course,  had  brought  herself  into  a  position  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  to  windward.  At  any  rate,  there  she  lay,  and  the  aglit 
of  her  was  an3rthing  but  agreeable  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  EI  Bo- 
nito,  although  they  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  speed  of  tl^ 
ship  off  the  wind  as  well  as  on  it  to  feel  any  very  serious  alarm. 

At  once,  all  was  excitement  and  bustle — ^the  wind  freshened 
rapidly — the  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  up  for  their  monung 
ablutions,  were  hurried  below,  and  all  hands  called  to  make  siiL 
The  fore  course  was  hauled  down,  royals  loosened,  and  sheeted 
home,  studdmg-sails  got  out,  the  yards  braced  square,  and  away  we 
went,  with  the  wind  directly  over  the  tafferel.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  stranger  had  not  been  idle.  We  had  got  a  little  the  start  of 
him,  but  almost  as  soon  as  ourselves,  he  was  moving  Uirough  the 
water  under  every  available  rag  of  canvass. 

A  stem  chase  is  said  to  be  a  long  one,  even  when  the  pursnoris 
the  fleetest ;  what  hope  then  when  the  advantage  of  superior  speed 
is  on  the  side  of  the  pursued.  It  was  clearly  so  in  this  instance.  In 
half  an  hour  we  had  increased  our  distance  almost  half  a  mile. 

Monte  bustled  about  with  a  smile,  and  a  malicious  scowl,  alter- 
nately, upon  his  ugly  countenance — at  one  moment  chuckling  with 
fiendish  glee,  and  the  next  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  profane  im- 
precations. Several  times  he  passed  me,  and  always  with  a  mut- 
tered curse.  In  this  there  was  not  much  harm,  but  it  was  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  live  in  continual  dread  of  some  treacherous  attack 
— perhaps  a  pistol  shot,  or  a  stab  in  the  back.  Happily  it  had  been 
ordered,  that  this  state  of  suspense,  and  fear,  should  not  be  of  much 
longer  duration. 

Enphadde  and  myself  were  standing  well  aft,  upon  the  raised 
deck  of  the  cabm,  watchmg  the  progress  of  the  chase,  which  hsd 
now  lasted  about  an  hour.  Ealoolah  was  a  little  behind  us,  and 
Monte  had  just  mounted  the  ladder,  and  was  walking  aft.  Kaloolah 
made  a  step  backwards,  and  slightly  jostled  agdnst  him.  I  heard  a 
heavy  blow — a  groan  of  pain,  and  turning,  saw  her  stretched  upon 
the  deck.  With  one  bound  I  was  upon  him.  He  grasped  the  handle 
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of  hk  knife,  but  before  he  could  draw  it,  my  left  hand  reached  his 
frontlet^  followed  by  the  right,  strongly  planted  on  his  chin.  The 
blows  were  given  with  an  irresistible  earnestness  of  purpose.  Monte's 
body  was  projected  before  them,  and  thrown  violently  against  the 
foot  of  the  mizzen-mast,  where  he  lay  for  a  moment  without  sense 
or  motion. 

Elnphadde  raised  Kaloolah — she  was  perfectly  sensible,  but  her 
breath,  at  first,  came  with  difficulty  and  pain — Monte  had  stricken 
her  down  with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  breast.  There  was,  however,  no 
time  to  inquire  into  particulars.  Monte  was  upon  his  feet  again — 
faiife  in  hand — ^his  face  streaming  with  blood,  and  his  eyes  glaring 
with  maniacal  rage.  Unfortunately  my  pistol  was  below,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  the  deadly  weapon,  in  the  use  of  which  all 
Spaniards  are  so  well  skilled.  Superior  coolness,  quickness  and 
strength,  were  the  only  advantages  upon  which  I  had  to  rely  against 
such  fearful  odds. 

Monte  advanced  swiftly,  crouching  low,  and  holding  the  point' 
of  his  long  knife  slightly  depressed.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation  ; 
my  only  hope  was  in  the  offensive.  I  rushed  at  him,  and  struck  out 
with  my  left  hand.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  thrust  at  the 
lower  part  of  my  body,  but  instinctively  raisbg  his  hand  in  guard, 
the  point  of  the  knife  entered  my  arm,  inflicting  a  deep,  but  not  a 
disabling  wound.  With  the  rapidity  of  light  I  seized  his  wrist  with 
my  right  hand,  and  thrusting  my  left  on  the  outside,  grasped  his 
hce  :  applying,  at  the  same  moment,  my  left  foot  to  the  outside  of 
his  ankle,  with  a  sudden  and  powerful  effort  I  bore  him  backwards 
and  sideways  to  the  deck — falling  upon  him  heavily  with  my  whole 
weight.  The  point  of  the  knife  entered  the  deck,  and  the  handle  of 
it  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp.  He  struggled  to  regain  it,  but  I 
succeeded  in  rolling  him  over  and  beyond  it.  It  was  now  within  my 
reach,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  seize  it,  and  drive  it  into  his  heart, 
but  I  had  no  wish  to  kill  the  fellow,  although  I  knew  that  if  he 
Bved  there  was  hardly  a  chance  for  my  own  life. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  there  was  no  one  upon  the  cabin* 
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d^k  except  ourselves  and  Kaloolah  and  Enpbadde,  and  that  the 
whole  affair  took  place  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  ik 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  was  hardly  half  a  minute. 

By  this  time  the  noise  had  aroused  the  officers  and  crew,  and 
they  all  came  pouring  aft,  gesticulating  and  screaming  as  only  Span- 
iards can  gesticulate  and  scream.  Two  or  three  sprung  upon  the 
ladder,  at  once  interfering  with  each  other,  and  giving  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  <vthe  more  haste  the  leu 
speed."  Already  one  or  two  had  a  footing  upon  the  decL  Had  I 
awaited  the  onset,  ten  chances  to  one  my  life  would  have  been  in- 
stantly sacrificed,  or,  at  least,  I  should  have  been  put  in  some  wty 
so  completely  kors  de  combat,  that  Monte  would  have  been  able  to 
give  me  the  finishing  touch.  The  risk  was  too  great ! 

"  Overboard  !  overboard  !"  I  slioiited  to  Enphadde,  who  wtt 
supporting  the  fainting  form  of  his  sister.  "  Jump  overboard.  111 
follow  you^-quick !" 

I  made  an  effort  to  tear  myself  from  Monte's  grasp,  but  he  was 
far  from  being  deficient  in  personal  strength,  and  with  one  hand  in 
my  long  hair,  and  the  other  on  my  throat,  he  clung  to  me  with  the 
tenacious  clutch  of  a  tiger. 

"  Hands  off!  You  won't  ? go  too,  then  !"  and,  clasping  him 

with  both  arms,  I  raised  him  clear  from  the  deck  and  dashed  over 
the  low  quarter  rail,  head  first  into  the  water,  just  as  half-a-doiea 
hands  were  extended  to  grasp  my  person. 

Down,  down  into  the  depths  of  ocean,  many  feet,  we  sank  ere 
oar  tense  muscles  relaxed,  in  the  deadly  fierceness  of  that  close  em- 
brace. We  talk  of  the  dogged  courage — the  sullen  persistence— 
the  imyielding  game  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character — there  is  ai 
much  of  the  same  quality  in  the  CeUiberian  blood.  If  the  English- 
man typifies  himself  in  his  own  bull -dog,  the  Spaniard's  "  totem" 
may,  with  equal  justice,  be  found  in  the  indomitable  mastiff  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cuenca. 

Upon  coming  to  the  surface,  the  first  objects  of  interest  were 
Kaloolah  and  Enphadde  at  a  few  feet  distance,  supporting  them- 
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h  ease  amid  the  dancing  foam  of  the  ship's  wake.  The 
IS  twenty  rods  off,  and  flying  from  us  at  the  rate  of  ten 
liour.  It  was  no  time  for  her  to  heave  to,  with  a  fleet  ene- 
lore  than  two  miles  astern.  The  brig  was  heading  directly 
m  us.  She  could  hardly  pass  without  seeing  us,  but  it 
)ject  to  let  her  know  our  situation  in  good  time.  For  this 
held  Enphadde  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  possible,  while 
around  his  head  a  straw  hat  which  luckily  had  accompa- 
overboard.  Satisfied  that  Monte  could  swim,  I  gave  my- 
rther  trouble  about  him. 

came  the  stately  brig,  her  broad  wings  stretching  far  on 
e  over  the  glancing  water,  and  towering  in  graceful  sym- 
the  sky.  Nearer  and  yet  nearer,  until  the  smaUest  rope 
listinguished,  as  well  as  the  sparkling  "  bone  in  her  teeth," 
k>rs  sometimes  call  the  foam  round  a  ship's  bows.  Nearer 
earer — still  no  sign  of  any  preparation  for  picking  us  up. 
!  possible  that  she  will  pass  us  unnoticed.  No  !  Hurrah  ! 
-there  go  the  studding-sails,  simultaneously  alow  and  aloft ! 
!^urse  rises.  "  Port !  port  your  helm,"  cries  a  clear  voice, 
ind  top-gallant  halliards  !  Starboard  fore-brace — larboard 
!€ !  haul  out  the  trysail !" 

jfully  she  sweeps  round  to  the  wind,  and  heaves  to  with 
op-sail  aback.  Men  in  the  larboard  chams  stand  rea- 
3  sags  down  upon  us.  A  few  strokes  of  the  arm  and  we 
side.  The  ropes  are  thrown — grasped — and  we  mount  the 
!  We  stand  safe  and  sound  upon  the  snow-white  decks  of 
h  brig ! 

away,  my  hearties  !  brail  up  the  try-sail — shiver  the  main 
sen — brace  round  the  fore-yard — down  with  your  fore- 
right  your  helm  and  away,  away  again,  after  yonder  *  hell 
[f  you  can't  close  with  her,  you  can,  at  least,  show  your 
.  So  mind  your  helm,  my  fine  fellow,  and  keep  your  jib- 
l-on  to  her  stem-post  1" 
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Bouding  the  brif « — Reception  by  the  captain. — Monte  in  irons. — The  d I'l 

nephew. — The  doctor  a  philolofrist — Quarter-deck  wit — PoliteneH  of  Um 
officers. — Kaloolah's  recovery. — Captain  Haliey. 

"  Rather  an  unceremonious  way  of  boarding  your  ship,  gentle 
men,"  said  I,  bowing  to  a  group  of  officers,  "  but  I  hope  youTl  par- 
don us ;  necessity  can't  always  stop  to  ask  leave." 

"  No  excuses — you  are  heartily  welcome,"  replied  a  short,  portly 
middle-aged  man  with  a  rubicund  but  good-natured  face.    "  But  I 

should  like  to  know  who  the  d 1  you  are ;  where  you  come  from, 

and  what  you  come  for." 

'*  My  name,  sir,  is  Romer — passenger  on  board  of  an  American 
vessel,  I  was  wrecked  at  sea,  and  picked  up  by  a  slaver :  Tiiesc 
two  are  Africans,  brother  and  sister,  and  that  pleasant  looking  chap 
yonder  is  first  officer  of  the  ship  ahead.  We  left  her  about  fifteen 
minutes  since,  and  we  have  come  on  board  you  simply  beciiuse  we 
couldn't  help  it." 

Several  questions  were  propounded  by  the  officer,  who  proved 
to  be  the  commander  of  the  brig,  to  which  I  replied  in  a  few  words, 
succinctly  detailing  the  most  important  circumstances  of  our  adven- 
ture. As  I  proceeded,  his  quarter-deckish  mr  and  tone  changed  to 
a  decided  expression  of  frank  and  sailor-like  afifability.  Putting  out 
his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
walk  below,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  find  some  dry  clothes  for  you  and 
your  proteges.  IVe  got  an  old  dressing  gown  that  will  just  fit 
Mademoiselle  Kaloolah,  especially  about  the  waist."  The  other  offi- 
cers were  equally  liberal  in  their  expressions  of  interest  and  offers 
of  service,  and  it  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  that  getting  on 
board  of  her  majesty's  brig  Fly-away,  we  had  got  among  as  polite 
and  as  gentlemanly  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  walked  a  qwirter-deck. 

"  Mr.  Crawford,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  the  officer  of  the 
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deck,  *'  see  that  that  Spanish  rascal  has  a  dry  suit,  and  then  clap 
him  in  irons.  Put  a  sentry  over  him,  for  when  the  story  of  the 
twenty-fiye  blind  men  gets  forward  the  crew  may  not  treat  him 
rery  politely." 

**  Why  not  nm  him  up  to  the  yard-arm  at  once  ?"  replied  Mr. 
Crawford. 

"  I  wish  I  could,''  said  the  captain,  **  if  you'll  find  law  for  it, 
I'm  sure  I'll  find  rope." 

**  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him.  I  should  like  to  cut  his  li^er 
oat  with  the  double  cats,"  muttered  Mr.  Crawford,"  as  he  turned 
away  to  his  duty. 

Instinctiyely  Monte  had  drawn  himself  forward  and  away  from 
the  quarter-deck.  He  knew  that  his  case  was  one  that  would  excite 
f<»-  him  but  little  sympathy ;  in  fact,  that  nothing  but  a  want  of 
jurisdiction  saTed  him  firom  instant  and  condign  punishment.  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  him,  was  to  put  him  m  irons, 
which,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  fore- 
castle, was  essential  to  his  comfort  and  perhaps  to  his  safety.  He 
had  no  fear  therefore  as  to  the  ultimate  result ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  to  endure  the  pangs  of  baffled  revenge.  His  counte- 
nance betrayed  the  emotions  of  his  fiendish  heart,  the  scowl  of 
undying  hate,  the  sullen  glare  of  settled  malice,  the  lines  of  des- 
perate resolve  for  evil  drove  from  his  truculent  visage  the  last  rem- 
nant of  a  humaniang  expression. 

In  the  cabm  we  found  the  breakfast-table  waiting  for  the  cap- 
tain to  finish  his  meal;  and,  on  changing  our  clothes,  we  were  po- 
litely invited  to  take  a  seat  at  it ;  an  invitation  which  our  salt-water 
bath  had  dispoised  us  with  good  appetites  to  accept.  Enpbadde 
and  myself  did  full  justice  to  the  good  sea  fare,  but  Kaloolah  was 
still  suffering  from  the  blow ;  and  to  the  polite  persuasions  of  the 
captain  could  only  return  a  faint  smile  of  denial. 

**  Poor  thing  1"  said  Captain  Halsey,  "  you  say  she's  a  princess. 
Well,  I  don't  doubt  it.  She  looks  like  one.  My  old  velvet  becomes 
her  admirably.  What  magnificent  eyes — pity  she's  got  those  spots 
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on  her  face.   She  don't  understand  English  ?''  he  continued,  obserr- 
» ing  a  blush  mantling  her  face. 

"  A  little/'  I  replied,  ''just  enough  to  know  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  her." 

"  Ah,  clever  too  as  well  as  handsome ;  but  I  suppose  you  have 
taken  particular  pains  in  her  instruction,  notwithstanding  her 
spotted  skin  I" 

"  No,  I  have  been  rather  anxious  to  learn  her  language,  than 
to  teach  her  English ;  and  as  to  the  spots  that  you  regret  so  much, 
they  are  only  tempory,  I  made  them  myself  with  caustic.  As  we 
were  going  among  rather  a  lawless  set,  I  thought  it  would  he 
wise  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  force  of  her  pereonal 
attactions." 

*'  Good !  A  capital  idea !  A  kind  of  quarantine  flag,  ha!  paint- 
ed ports  to  frighten  off  the  pirates !  I  took  them  for  indications  of 
the  black  blood  ;  but,  if  these  were  made  with  caustic,  she  must  he 
of  a  pure  white  breed.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  Africans  that  were 
called  white,  but  they  always  had  some  of  the  negro  characteristici 
of  form  or  feature.  However,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts  that 
there  were  white  nations  far  in  the  interior.  I  have  heard  many 
negroes  assert  the  fact,  and  the  remove  between  some  of  the  FeDa- 
tah  tribes  and  a  white  race  is  not  so  great  as  between  them  and  a 
fiiU-blooded  black." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  surgeon,  who  had  just  entered  the 
cabin.  ''  What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  in  the  vast  central 
regions  of  Africa,  about  which  we  know  literally  nothing,  there 
should  be  tribes  as  piu^ly  white  as  the  Timrics  of  the  Saharah,  or 
the  Shillocs  and  Berbers  of  the  Atlas — descendants  perhaps  of  the 
old  Gietulians  or  Garimantes.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  I  m 
glad  now  to  see  it  proved.     There  is  no  negro  blood  in  these  two." 

"  If  there  is,"  replied  the  captain,  "  it  must  have  been  pretty 
well  diluted.  By  George !  they  are  a  good-looking  couple.  Give 
the  young  fellow  a  full-dress  fit,  and  a  small  bhu^k  moustache,  and 
what  a  swell  he  could  cut  in  a  London  drawing  room,     lie  looks 
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Teij  much  like  some  of  those  handsome  Annenians  you  see 
up  the  Levant,  but  he's  got  more  'eye'  than  an  Armeniaa 
erer  had." 

"  What  are  their  names  ?"  demanded  the  doctor. 

"  Kaloolah  and  Enphadde — Enphadde  ban  Shounsi/'  I  replied  ; 
"and  their  country  they  call  Framazugda." 

"  Framazugda  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  that  is  curious — I 
kkould'nt  wonder! — it  must  be  so— it  is." 

"  What  V*  demanded  Captain  Halsey. 

"  Why,  almost  proof  positive  of  the  truth  of  my  suggestion 
bout  the  Garimantes  and  Gsertulians.  You  see  many  of  the  tribes 
r  Barbary  and  the  Sahara,  who  are  the  undoubted  aboriginal  inha- 
itants,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Amazergs.  Now,  what  can  be 
loie  clear  than  the  derivation  of  Framazugda  from  the  word  Ama- 
•rg.  The  prefix  fr,  or  fra,  perhaps  means  from,  and  the  aflfix 
ah  perhaps  means  people  or  nation — ^nation  derived  from  the  Ama- 
ergs ;  or  perhaps  the  dah  may  mean  from,  and  the  fra  may  mean 
leople ;  or  perhaps  the /ra  and  the  dah  may  both  mean " 

" Bravo,  doctor!"  interrupted  the  captam,  " you  extract  an  ety- 
nology  as  dexterously  as  if  it  were  a  cataract,  or  an  old  douUe 
ooth.  Get  hold  of  the  roots !  eh !  By  George,  I  had  no  idea 
hat  you  were  so  expert  at  reducing  compound  philolo^cal  dis- 
ocations." 

A  midshipman  entered  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Crawford  that 
he  ship  continued  to  gain  upon  the  brig. 

'*  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  captam, "  she's  too  fast  for  us.  Tell 
ir,  Crawford  that  we'll  hold  on  for  an  hour  longer,  to  make  assu- 
ance  doubly  sure,  and  then  we'll  haul  our  wind,  and  stand  on  our  old 
ourse." 

**  And  where  may  that  take  us  to  ?"  I  mquired. 

**  To  Sierra  Leone  !  back  again  to  Africa.  How  do  you  like 
hat,  my  princess  ?" 

I  interpreted  tlie  question. 

"  Can  we  reach  the  Quorra  from  thence?"  demanded  Enphadde. 
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"  Why,  yes,  but  it  will  be  rather  a  long  and  a  hard  journey; 
especially  for  your  sister."  I 

'*  No  matter,"  said  Enphadde  ;  "  there  are  no  dangers  or  bard- 
ships  that  I  will  not  dare." 

*'  And  none  that  I  would  not  share  with  you,"  interposed  Ka- 
loolah  ;  "  oh,  how  willingly  I  would  die,  for  even  a  disUmt  sight  of 
the  towers  of  Kiloam  !" 

"  And  is  there  nothing,  or  nobody,"  inquired  the  captain,  glsn^ 
mg  at  me,  "  that  you  care  for  out  of  Framazugda  ?" 

"  Jonathan,  he  go  wid  us,"  said  Ealoolah,  in  English,  wheo  I 
had  explained  the  captain's  question,  the  meaning  of  which  she  bad 
already  comprehended.  "  Jonathan  hab  no  fadder,  no  modder,  no 
brodder,  no  sister — he  will  get  all — very  much — in  Framazugda.'' 

"  And  a  wife,  too,  I  suppose,  if  he  wants  one  ?"  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  meaning  look. 

A  deep  blush  crimsoned  Kaloolah*s  cheek.  "  Come,  come,  doc- 
tor," interposed  the  captain,  ♦'  you  are  probing  the  matter  too  close- 
ly. Recollect  that  a  young,  unsophisticated  female  heart  is  rather 
more  tender  than  a  tough  deltoid  or  gluteui.  There  is  some  diffe- 
rence between  a  puncture  from  one  of  Cupid's  darts  and  a  gun-shot 
wound." 

"  You're  right,"  returned  the  doctor,  "there  is  a  difference;  one 
is  always  curable,  the  other  is  not." 

"  Ah,  doctor,  you're  getting  to  be  perfectly  incorrigible !  yoa 
talk  treason,  sir,  rank  treason.  We  shall  have  to  arraign  you  before 
the  judges  of  Cupidom,  and  have  you  boimd  over  to  court 

"  I'm  sure  I  should  forfeit  my  bail." 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  be  declared  an  outlaw,  and  be  doomed  to 
wander  round  the  world,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor." 

"  Well,  there  are  worse  hatches  than  a  ^Aelor.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  hatch  of  squalling  children  ?" 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  the  most  horrible  attempt 
at  a  pun  I've  heard  this  long  time.  Doctor,  you  deserve  a  round 
doxen." 
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"  Of  children  ?"  said  the  doctor,  opening  the  cabin  door. 

"  No,  of  the  cats ;  or  rather,  you  ought  to  be  kept  at  the  mast- 

httA,  on  the  look-oot  for  sqtuUU.    You  seem  to  hare  as  good  a 

loeot  for  them  as  you  have  for  the  roots.     Don't  forget  the  tra  and 

the  dah/'  shouted  the  captam,  as  the  doctor  ascended  the  stairs. 

This  colloquial  smartness  was,  of  course,  wholly  lost  upon  my 
companicms ;  but  the  captain's  good-natured  face,  jolly  tones,  and 
hearty  laugh,  had  none  the  less  an  inspuiting  effect.  Ealoolah  and 
Enphadde  watched  him  with  a  pleased  and  confiding  expression, 
which,  to  judge  from  physiognomical  indications,  was  fully  deserved. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  captain,  putting  his  hand  familiarly  on 
my  dMKilder,  "  we  must  see  about  your  sleeping  arrangements.  I're 
one  spare  state-room  here,  which  will  just  do  for  the  princess ;  and 
a  hammock  for  you  can  be  swung  here  in  the  open  cabin  ;  it  can  be 
put  up  at  nighty  and  taken  down  in  the  morning,  so  as  not  to  be  at 
an  in  our  way.  As  for  his  royal  highness,  we'll  find  a  hammock  for 
him  in  the  steerage.  You'll  all  three  mess  at  my  table." 

I  commenced  expressmg  my  sense  of  his  kindness  and  politeness, 
hut  was  cut  short  with  a  rough  "  Come,  come,  none  of  that — ^let  us 
take  a  look  on  deck :"  and  together  we  ascended  to  the  open  air. 

The  brig  had  been  hauled  by  the  wind,  and  was  steering  nearly 
north-east  The  ship  was  almost  out  of  sight — ^her  snow-white  top- 
sails dotting  the  horizon,  and  gleaming  as  gaily  m  the  sunshme  as  if 
they  were  not  wafting  a  freight  of  misery  and  sin.  Press  on,  thou 
fearfolly  laden  bark !  the  ocean  groaneth  not  beneath  thy  weight — 
the  skies  frown  not  on  thy  bloody  decks — ^the  breeze  not  ungently  dis- 
tends thy  well-trimmed  sails,  but  the  eye  of  Almighty  justice  is 
upon  thee !  Press  on ! 

A  week  (rf  pleasant  weather  and  pleasant  company !  Tune  flew — 
so  rapidly,  that  seenungly  without  an  intenral,  his  glittering  pmions 
reflected  the  golden  flood  of  morning,  the  deep  azure  of  noon,  the 
glory  of  sunset,  and  the  sable  of  night  I 

Ealoolah  had  entnrely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
and  together  we  passed  many  pleasant  hours,  in  walking  the  deck 
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and  discoureing  of  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  or  of  the  ouriouB  and  mag- 
mficent,  social,  natural,  or  artificial  features  of  her  distant  home.  In 
these  conversations  the  officers  of  the  brig  often  took  part,  makiig 
the  minutest  inquiries,  and  listening,  with  marks  of  the  strongest  in- 
terest to  her  artless  descriptions  of  strange  scenes,  and  to  her  and 
her  brother's  details  of  a  novel  and  peculiar  civilisation.  It  was  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  perceive  the  respect,  which  both  she  and  her 
brother  excited,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  degree  of  kind  and  courteous 
deference,  in  which  not  even  my  jealous  and  watchful  anxiety  ooukl 
find  the  slightest  ground  of  reproach.  Captain  Halsey  was  unifons* 
ly  affable  and  polite,  and  any  one  who  knows  an3rthing  of  a  man- 
of-war,  knows  what  influence  the  character  of  the  commander  bai 
upon  his  subordinates.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  should 
be  more  particular  in  my  description  of  him ;  that  I  should  att^npft 
a  portrait  of  his  person,  and  draw  more  minutely  the  peculiarities  of 
his  manner  and  his  mind  ;  that  I  should  undertake  to  individualiie 
him,  like  a  character  in  a  novel,  but  delicacy  forbids.  He  is  probaUy 
still  alive,  (at  least  I  hope  so,  and  a  post-captain  too,)  and  I  know 
not  how  he  would  like  to  have  himself  paraded  in  print ;  sufficioU 
IS  it  to  say,  that  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  sailor. 
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Sierra  Leone. — Sitaation  of  Freetown. — Exuberant  ve^tation. — Malaria* — Id 
cause  and  ewence. — An  original  saggefltion. — ^The  population  x»f  Freetown. 
— Politeneas  of  the  whites. — Anxious  consultations. — Enphadde*a  plans.— 
A  Koollah  Guide. — Jonathan*s  resolutions. — Takes  passage  for  LtTerpool. 
— A  scene  with  Kaloolah. — The  Vaices  at  work. 

No  where,  in  the  world,  can  be  found  a  more  admirable  site  for 
A  city,  in  all  the  particulars  of  a  magnificent  and  picturesque  scene- 
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ry,  than  on  the  broad  estuary  of  Sierra  Leone.  Twenty  miles  m 
length,  and  raiying  in  breadth  from  ten  miles  at  its  entrance,  be- 
Ureen  Leopard's  Island,  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  soath,  to  four  miles  at  the  Island  of  Tombo,  where  it  tenninatea, 
it  presents,  on  either  shore  a  variety  of  natural  features,  which  at 
onoe  rivets  attention  and  excites  a  mixed  and  highly  pleasing  emo- 
tioii  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

In  glowing  terms,  have  travellers  described  the  picturesque  and 
oriental  character  of  the  view — as  rismg  from  the  water's  edge,  the 
town  stretches  up  the  surrounding  hills,  with  its  white  dwellings 
and  prolific  gardens ;  whibt  in  the  distance,  emerging  from  the  high 
wooda,  appear  the  country  mansions  of  the  Europeans,  with  their 
projecting  eaves  and  rows  of  green  jalousies  enclosing  the  shady  ve- 
randas— affording  the  luxury  of  a  mid-day  walk  in  the  open  air. 
How  is  it  possible  for  gloomy  forebodings  of  disease  and  death  to 
thnut  themselves  upon  a  stranger,  who,  for  the  first  time,  looks  upon 
this  enchanting  scene — upon  the  glowing  bosom  of  the  estuary,  scarce- 
ly ixppled  by  the  light  airs  and  gentle  tides  of  these  latitudes,  the 
qniet  Bullom  shore,  the  bold  sweep  of  that  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, gaping  with  enormous  ravines  and  dark  valleys,  and  clothed 
with  never-fiEuling  forests !  Yet  in  this  very  excess  oM)eauty  ger- 
minates the  seeds  of  the  pestilence.  So  bountiful  is  nature,  that 
the  first  showers  of  the  wet  season  convert  even  the  public  ways 
into  fields,  and  cover  them  with  a  rich  mantle  of  herbage.  From 
the  decomposition  of  this  exuberant  vegetation  is  supposed  to  arise 
the  deleterious  miasma,  so  powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the  un- 
acclimated  constitution  of  the  European  visiter.  If  such  is  the  case, 
what  is  its  nature  or  essence  ?  Is  it  a  gas  ?  The  theory  has  many 
and  able  advocates,  but  if  true,  chemical  analysis  ought  to  be  able 
to  detect  it.  Is  it  an  eflQuvia  or  odor  ?  Possibly,  but  how  is  it 
that  m  many  cases  it  produces  no  effect  upon  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
Is  it  animalcular  ?  The  speculation  is  as  old  as  the  tunes  of  Lucre- 
tiua  and  Columella,  and  it  certainly  accords  the  best  with  what  we 
know  oi  the  laws  by  which  malaria  is  governed.   But  may  it  not 
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be  T^retable  in  its  composition,  as  well  ss  m  its  origin,  and  eonat 
of  the  genns  of  the  yast  variety  of  fungi !  These  germs,  impenop- 
tible  to  the  sense,  and  inappreciable  by  the  most  delicate  aiuljwi, 
are  known  to  pervade  the  air  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Perhapi 
their  quantity  may  regulate  the  intensity,  and  their  specific  charac- 
ter the  form  of  disease.  This  suggestion  is,  as  £ur  as  I  know,  oi%i- 
nal,  and  seems  to  me  as  plausible  as  either  of  the  others.  It  may 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth.* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Freetown  conaisfti  of 
liberated  Africans,  who  have  been  rescued  from  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese slavers.  The  white  residents  are  few  in  number — scarodj  a 
hundred — ^most  of  them  the  officials  of  the  different  colonial  de- 
partments, such  as  the  legislative  council,  the  vice-admiralty  court, 
and  the  mixed  commission  for  the  adjudication  of  captured  ilsTe 
ships. 

From  a  number  of  these  gentlemen  I  received  treatment  thii 
was  but  a  continuation  of  the  politeness  and  kindness  of  the  o£Soe» 
of  the  brig,  and  my  companions  came  in  for  their  share  of  attentioa. 
Offers  of  service,  advice,  with  invitations  to  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
suppers  were  poured  upon  us.  A  bill  upon  a  Liverpool  house  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  I  luckily  happened  to  have 
upon  my  person  when  leaving  the  slaver,  furnished  a  highly  satis- 
factory test  of  the  sincerity  of  these  proffers.  The  bill  was  readilj 
cashed  at  the  commissariat  department. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  all  the  little 
details  of  my  short  sojourn  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  I  must  huny  on  to 


*  It  is,  peihapB,  imiieceflfMiry  to  say,  that  the  writer  could  not,  by  any  poin- 
bility,  have  heard  of  the  speculations  of  Professor  Mitchell  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  does  not,  of  course,  diminish  the  credit  due  the  Professor,  for  his  recent 
able  and  conclusive  exposition  and  development  of  this  theory  of  malaria,  that 
the  idea  should  have  occurred  several  years  since  to  Mr.  Romer,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  made  the  occasional  subject  of  conversation  and  investjgatisii 
by  the  editor  for  ten  years  past. — Note  by  the  Editor. 
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iparture,  touching,  by  the  waj,  only  upon  one  event — my  sepa- 
from  Kaloolah  and  Enphadde. 

3Dg  and  anxious  were  the  consultations  before  it  was  finally 
L  that  we  should  part — I  to  return  to  home  and  friends  in  the 
st ;  Ebphadde  and  hb  sister  to  seek,  amid  the  dangers  and  dif- 
»  of  African  barbarism,  their  native  country  in  the  east.  The 
3ct  for  them,  however,  wore  not  so  gloomy  an  aspect  as  might 
t  be  supposed.  Enphadde,  as  I  have  said,  seemed  to  have  a 
lefinite  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  Quorrah  and  Fra- 
;da,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  he  could  reach  the  banks  of 
hrer  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  of  which  country  he  had 
»  he  could  make  his  way  through  Houssa  to  the  g^reat  city  of 
too,  from  thence  to  Mandarra,  where  a  short  space  of  three 
r  hundred  miles  further,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  would 
him  to  the  confines  of  his  own  country.  The  journey  was 
and  filled  with  dangers,  but  it  was  some  encouragement  to 
.  that  Denman,  Clapperton,  Lang,  d^c.  had  found  comparatively 
Ale  difficulty,  when  once  in  the  interior,  and  that  chiefly  aris- 
en the  jealousy  of  the  white  man,  or  the  unfavorable  influence 
climate  upon  the  European  constitution.  To  ndther  of  these 
.  Enphadde  be  exposed,  especially  if,  as  he  proposed,  he 
I  daricen  his  and  his  sister's  skin  with  the  juice  of  some  of  the 
m  coloring  nuts  always  at  hand. 

losely  we  pored  over  the  map  of  Africa,  until  Enphadde  had 
himself  master  of  all  the  geographical  information  it  could 
.  Much  useful  knowledge  was  also  acquired  by  repeated 
enees  with  some  mtelligent  Mandingo  traders.  A  kaffila  of 
people  was  expected  to  start  in  a  short  time  for  Bambara^  and 
them  it  was  proposed  that  Enphadde  should  make  the  first 
lost  dangerous  part  of  his  journey  through  the  country  of 
mmanees.  It  was  considered  essential  that  he  should  assume 
laracter  of  a  merchant,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stock  of  goods 
aeessary.  These,  thanks  to  my  bill  of  exchange,  were  easQy 
ed.    The  assortment  was  principally  composed  of  beads^ 
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rings  ^  small  mirrors,  coni],  paper,  knives,  Imen,  scarlet  clotli,  g<iH 
la€C,  and  a  vaneLy  of  sm^ill  wares.  As  an  ossbiant;  in  the  boamai 
of  the  journey,  we  ijelected  a  native  of  KooUah,  who,  about  A  jm 
before,  had  been  brought  into  port  in  a  slave-ship.  The  felfew 
had  acquired  a  high  character  for  honesty  and  industryj  and*  Ska 
many  other  liberated  slaves,  was  accumulating  money ;  hut  the 
dedre  of  revisiting  his  distant  home  waa  too  strong  for  him  to 
inthfitand  the  temptation  of  company  and  protection  the  whole 
distance.  He  acceded,  with  apparent  delight,  to  Enphadde's  pro- 
posal^ and  in  all  his  acdonii  and  words  evinced  so  much  opennev 
end  candor,  that  I  felt  satisfied  that  my  companions  had  made  in 
him  an  important  acquisition. 

Appropriate  cind  comfortable  clothing  was  purchased  for  tbem 
all,  and  to  Enphaddc's  accoutrements  I  added  a  stout  cutlass,  a 
pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  and  a  portable  compass:    To  Kaloo- 
lah*s  charge  was  cnknsted  a  small  spy-glass  and  a  compact  and 
convenient  form  of  tinder-box.     The  first,  perhaps,  might  be  usefiil 
in  discovering  danger  in  time  to  avoid  it — the  second  would  alwap 
secure  a  means  of  protection  against  the  dangerous  inhabitants  of 
the  forest.     To  the  KooUah  I  made  a  present  of  a  musket,  with 
which  he  promised  to  perform  wonders  in  the  way  of  guarding  Ka- 
loolah  from  enemies  of  every  kind.    Nothing  that  I  could  think  of, 
likely  to  facilitate  their  journey  or  insure  their  safety,  was  neglected. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  expedition  was  thoroughly  digested,  and 
every  conceivable  combination  of  circumstances  considered,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  provided  for.     My  directions,  reiterated  again  and 
again  to  Enphadde,  were  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  should  conform 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  he  had  to  pass ;  that 
Ealoolah  should  travel  with  her  face  concealed  as  closely  as  could 
be  done  without  exciting  curiosity  and  suspicion ;  that  be  himself 
should  adhere  strictly  to  the  character  of  a  merchant ;  and  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  should  not  be  too  chary  of  his  presents 
to  the  oflScials  of  the  dififerent  countries  on  his  route — on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  avoid  any  thing  like  a  careless  prodigality,  or  an 
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appearance  of  inattention  to  iiis  mercantile  interests.  Enphadde 
WIS  quick,  shrewd  and  bold,  and  I  felt  confident  that  he  would  act 
up  strictly  to  my  numerous  suggestions;  and  that  m  any  extraordi- 
naiy  oases  he  would  find  the  necessary  resources  in  his  own  wit  and 
eourage.  Had  he  been  unencumbered  with  his  sist^,  I  should 
hardly  have  felt  a  doubt  of  the  successful  termination  of  liis  jour- 
ney. As  it  was,  I  had  strong  hopes  that  their  safe  return  would, 
ere  long,  cause  the  halls  of  Kiloam  to  resound  with  the  songs  of 
joy  and  rejoidng. 

And  why  did  not  I  accompany  them  ?  That  is  precisely  the 
question  that  was  so  often  asked  by  Kaloolah.  And  a  difficult 
question  it  was  to  answer — at  least  to  her  satisfaction — in  &ct  I 
could  hardly  answer  it  to  my  own.  On  the  one  hand,  was  the 
strong  temptation  to  enter  upon  the  exploration  of  the  mysterioni 
regioDB  of  central  Africa — the  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  the  pro- 
ductions,  the  scenery,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countiy 
of  which  my  companions  were  the  representatives.  The  interest^ 
even  affection,  which  they  had  excited ;  and,  added  to  all,  the  natu- 
ral promptings  of  an  adventurous  disposition.  On  the  other  hand 
was  an  almost  irresistable  longing  to  revisit  once  more  the  scenes 
of  my  youth.  An  indefinite,  and  therefore  exaggerated,  idea  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  adventure — a  little  of  that  inexplain- 
able,  but  exceedingly  natural  and  common  irresolution  so  often  felt, 
espedally  by  the  inexperienced,  at  the  threshold  of  any  important 
undertaking ;  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  my  re« 
latioDs  to  Kaloolah,  which  it  was  beginning  to  be  quite  evident  were 
fraught  with  trouble  to  her,  if  not  to  myself.  But  more  than  all 
in  determining  my  com'se  was  the  discouraging  influence  of  ill- 
health.  The  remnants  of  the  Congo  fever  still  hung  about  me 
inducing  a  degree  of  mental  and  corporeal  lassitude,  and  repressinfi 
that  elasticity  of  spirit,  which,  in  full  health,  would  have  converted 
dangers  into  pleasures,  and  obstacles  into  arguments  for  pushmg 
on.  Hfese  sensations  of  depression  and  weakness  grew  daily 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  bright  but  pestilent  air  of  Sierra  Leone 
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I  longed  to  cftcape  to  a  colder  and  more  congenial  climate;  and»  as 
it  happened,  a  vessel  for  Liverpool  was  lying  in  port,  almost  readj 
to  saiL  Should  I  forego  the  opportunity,  it  urould  be  some  time 
before  another  would  occur.  Suddenly  summoning  reeolution,  I 
aooght  the'  captun,  and  made  an  agreement  with   him   for  the 


The  pallor  of  death  overspread  the  features  of  Kaloolah  when 
I  aimounoed  to  her  that  I  had  made  arrangements  to  sail  in  the 
next  ship.  She  uttered  no  sound — not  a  sigh — ^not  a  tear;  bat  the 
fited  eye,  the  quivering  lip,  the  bloodless  cheek,  and  the  shnmkeD 
rigidity  of  her  whole  frame  indicated  the  intense  emotion  witbia. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  thus,  erect,  and  the  next  the  spasm  ptn^ 
ing,  my  outstretched  arm  was  hardly  in  time  to  save  her  from  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  Gently  laying  her  upon  the  green  sward  at  die 
foot  of  a  wavii^  palm,  I  knelt  by  her  side.  She  did  not  faint— I 
was  in  hopes  that  she  would.  Shocked  and  frightened,  I  knew  not 
what  to  say  or  do.  I  screamed  to  Enphadde,  but  he  was  far  down 
the  hill-side.  I  shouted  to  some  negro  women  for  water,  but  they 
{Miid  no  attention.  I  rubbed  her  hands,  raised  her  head,  and  turn- 
ed her  face  to  the  cool  sea  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  broad 
estuary  below,  and  at  last  did  what  was  the  very  best  thing  to 
do— I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  kissed 
her  pallid  lips. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  struggled  with  the  tide  of  feeling  that 
had  been  so  suddenly  thrown  back  upon  her  heart.  She  grew  in 
jfears  as  I  gazed.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  a  child — an  art> 
less  faschiating  child — and  now!  It  seemed  as  if  at  one  bound 
•he  had  reached  the  verge  of  womiinhood. 

She  bent  forward  her  head,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  I  felt  relieved.  Her  teait 
Were  to  me  like  the  rain  drops  to  the  mariner  in  a  hurricane — the 
{yresage  of  a  calm.  *Tis  well,  thought  I,  and  I  drew  my  breath 
more  freely,  'tis  well  the  heavy  night  dews,  dropping  from  the 
tended  flower,  relieve  it  from  the  weight  that  endangers  the  stem. 
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She  raised  her  head.     "  KalooUh  I"  said  I. 
8he  sprang  into  my  arms,  and  buried  her  face  in  my  bosom. 
"  Kaloolah,  you  love  me !" 

"  As  I  love  nought  else  in  this  world/'  she  replied. 
"  And  I — I,  Kaloolah !" — I  was  about  to  add  some  protetta- 
tion  of  afifection,  but  would  my  feelings  towards  her  warrant  it — 
irere  they  those  of  strong  abiding  love  ?  Were  they  other  than 
iratenial  ?  Other  than  a  sjrmpathy  for  her  misfortunes,  and  admi- 
mtion  of  her  simplicity — her  innocence  ?  I  knew  not :  but  even  if 
they  were,  would  it  be  right  to  express  them  ?  I  thought  of  my 
nother,  and  fancied  that  I  could  almost  hear  the  words,  My  son  ! 
Ily  son !  amid  the  sighs  of  the  gentle  sea-breeze  that  swept  through 
the  rustling  palm-tops. 

"  And  Enphadde  ?"  said  I. 

"  Will  journey  more  easily  without  me — ^he  will  reach  home  in 
Mifety,  and  gladden  the  eyes  that  now  weep  for  him. 
"  And  you,  Kaloolah  ?" 

"And  I — I — /'  passionately  exckimed  Kaloolah,  "am  your 
ikTe— I  follow  you — where  you  go  I  will  go— your  country  shall 
be  my  country.*' 

"Impossible!    Kaloolah.     Enphadde  will  never  go  and  leave 

yoa  behind.     Without  you,  how  would  he  dare  meet  the  eyes  of 

that  white  haired  old  man  who  sits  mourning  for  his  youngest 

ehild,  his  best  beloved  daughter,  in  the  halls  of  Kiloam.     Think 

of  your  cousins,  Kaloolah.  Think  of  the  playmates,  and  friends,  and 

HTfUits  who  all  loved  you  so  much.     Think  of  the  hall  of  crystal, 

liie  court  of  the  fountains,  and  the  broad,  shady  gallery  that  looks 

down  upon  the  joyous  and  magnificent  city.    Think  of  the  pleasant 

walks  in  the  royal  gardens  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wollo.    Think  of 

your  fikvorites,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  diamond  fish,  and  Gogo, 

your  golden-haired  ape,  who  would  mind  no  one  but  you,  and  who 

was  so  graceful,  and  so  sensible.     Think  of  all  the  beautiful  things 

Hmt  yon  have  so  often  talked  with  me  about.     You  cannot  leave 

them  all.     You  will  return  to  them.     Your  sisters,  Ka\Qo\«V\,  «x^ 
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sad ;  your  presence  will  change  th^ir  tears  into  smiles.  The  streeti 
of  Kaloam  are  in  gloom,  for  there  is  grief  in  the  palace  of  Sellu 
Shounsi,  the  father  of  his  people ;  your  return  will  fill  them  with 
the  voices  of  gladness.  The  hall  of  crystal  will  again  glitter  in  the 
light  of  the  festival — ^the  water  will  again  sparkle  and  play  in  the 
court  of  the  fountains — the  drooping  flowers  will  raise  their  bended 
heads — ^your  sjlent  pets,  the  birds,  will  resume  their  songs — the 
diamond  fish  will  flash  their  silver  light  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
their  marble  pools ;  and  Gogo — sensible  Gogo — will  cease  to  pine 
when  he  gambols  once  more  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mistress." 

As  I  spoke  Kaloolah  withdrew  herself  from  my  arms.  Calmly 
she  drew  up  her  slight  and  graceful  figure  to  its  full  height,  wWle 
a  sparkle  of  feminine  pride  beamed  from  her  eye. 

"  Enough,"  she  said.  "I  understand  yoxL  You  love  me  not. 
You  would  be  burdened  with  me  no  longer.  I  forgot  that  I  was  to 
you  but  a  useless  slave,  I  fancied  that  I  was  a  princess  of  the  long 
line  of  Shounsi — ^forgive  my  foolishness " 

*'  Kaloolah !"  said  I,  reproachfully,  taking  her  hand. 

Her  countenance  fell,  she  grasped  my  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
tears  again  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  sobbed,  "  you  have  been  too  kind  to  me.  I 
obey  you — I  go  with  Enphadde,  but — but — ^those  pleasant  scenes 
you  have  spoken  of,  Jonathan " 

"  What  of  them  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  I  shall  never  see  them !" 

''  Nay,  nay,  Kaloolah,  think  not  so.  Enphadde  feels  confident 
of  revisiting  them." 

"  He  may — he  will,  but  unless  in  company  with  you,  Jon'than, 
I  shall  never  see  them.  They  are  here,  Jonathan,  and  here,"  point- 
ing her  hand  to  her  head  and  heart;  "but  we  look  upon  the  real- 
ities together,  or  I  shall  never  see  them." 

"  A  foolLsh  fancy,  Kaloolah.     Why  should  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  so  it  is.  Yet  mention  it  not  to  Enphad- 
de — I  would  not  discourage  Yi\m  \u  \\ic  w\X»T«v^t " 
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•*  Perhaps  you  will  tell  a  different  story  when  1  visit  you  a  year 
r  two  hence  in  Framazugda/'  said  I. 

"  How !  What  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed  Kaloolah. 

"  That,  perhaps,  I  will  yet  undertake  to  visit  your  country.  It 
I  possible,  I  will  even  say  probable,  but  it  would  only  be  in  hopes 
i  finding  you.** 

"  Oh,  Jon'than,  if  that  could  be  so  !   but  I  cannot  hope  it.*' 

"  It  shall  be  so— I  feel  that  such  will  be  my  destmy — be  as- 
nired  that  I  shall  make  no  resistance  to  the  march  of  fate.**  As  I 
^ke,  the  resolution  full  formed  sprang  into  hfe.  I  felt  its  invigor- 
iting  influence.  Why  should  1  not  give  Kaloolah  the  full  benefit 
rfit? 

"  I  will  certainly  make  the  attempt  to  reach  Framazugda,"  said 
;,  energetically. 

"When?** 

*'  Ere  the  almond-trees  have  three  times  strown,  with  their  sil- 
rer  leaves,  the  garden  walks  on  the  WoUo.** 

"  You  promise  ?*' 

*'  No  circmnstances,  that  I  can  control,  shall  prevent  me  from 
yemg  there.     I  promise.*' 

"  Oh,  Enphadde  !*'  exclaimed  Kaloolah,  throwing  herself  joy- 
fully into  the  arms  of  her  brother,  who  was  advancing  to  join  us. 
"  Jon'than  will  come  to  us.  We  shall  see  him  again — he  has  pro- 
oiised  to  join  us  ere  long  in  Framazugda.** 

"  God  grant  it,*'  replied  Enphadde,  "  no  stranger  could  bring 
mcb  light  and  joy  to  the  court  of  Selha  Shounsi.*' 

We  seated  ourselves  upon  the  sloping  green  sward,  and  for  an 
dour  discussed  the  pleasant  and  newly  opened  prospect  of  a  future 
meeting.  Uncontrolled  by  reason,  hope  revelled  wild  and  free,  in- 
Inlgring  in  the  most  delightful  vagaries.  An  event,  really  so  impro- 
bable, seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  simple  and  feasible  the  longer 
ire  considered  it.  Kaloolah,  so  far  from  dreading  now  the  journey, 
was  anxious  to  set  out  at  once,  that  she  might  be  at  home  to  re- 
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Unfortunately,  the  kaffila  of  Mandingos  would  not  be  radj  to 
•tart  for  two  or  three  weeks,  whereas,  in  a  day  or  two  at  most  Hm 
ship  in  which  I  was  going  would  sail.  This  would  be  a  lonely  in- 
terval of  time  for  them,  but  there  was  some  encouragement  in  the 
reflection  that  it  was  short,  and  would  soon  pass. 

Again  and  again  had  I  to  repeat  the  promise  of  coming  to  Fni- 
mazugda.  Ealoolah  dwelt  upon  it  every  hour  of  the  three  days 
that  elapsed  before  my  departure,  and  at  the  last  moment,  she  ex- 
acted its  solemn  renewal 

"  I  shall  watch  the  fall  of  the  almond's  silver  leaves,*'  were  her 
last  words,  "  the  fourth  time,  and  you  come  not,  they  fsdl  on  my 
grave.     Farewell  !*' 

"Farewell,  Kaloolah!" 

Gracious  heaven !  I  like  not,  even  now,  to  think  of  the  honi- 
ble  choking  sensation  with  which  those  words  were  pronounced 
Not  ten  miles  from  land,  and  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
returned  and  linked  my  fate  indissolubly  with  hers.  But  it  coaU 
not  be,  and  well  it  could  not.  Mysterious  agenciees  were  weaving 
the  threads  of  destiny  far  more  skilfully  than  we  could  have  done, 
had  we  had  complete  control  of  warp  and  woof. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellingtonu— Jack  Thompion. — ^The  ship's  reckonmg.^A  ntv 
rale  in  navigation^ — ^The  captain's  notion  of  lonan^ — A  coriouB  phenomenoDi 
— Breakers  on  the  weather-bow. — Missuig  stays. — ^Wearing  ship. — Th0 
ship  ashore. — Getting  oat  the  boat. — An  anzioas  consaltatioii. — Jonathan^ 
plan. — Preparations  for  landing. 

Our  ship  was  old,  leaky,  a  dull  sailor,  and  heavily  laden — quali- 
ties  that  illy  accorded  w\tYitYiepr«Vj^mvcycfi&KAV<^\\^v^ mounding 
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-ihe  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  crew  consisted  of  eight  men  and 
wo  boys,  and  a  more  lubberly  set,  with  the  exception  of  one  fine 
rhite-headed  old  seaman,  named  Jack  Thompeon,  were  nerer  berthed 
I  a  forecastle.  Bad  as  they  were,  however,  it  must  be  said  in  th«r 
SYor,  that  they  were  fully  worthy  of  their  officers. 

The  latitude  of  Cape  Verd  was  reached  on  the  e^hth  day  after 
earing  Freetown,  but  our  coiu^se  had  been  so  far  to  the  weet^  that 
re  did  not  get  sight  of  the  cape.  In  fact,  according  to  the  calcu- 
itbns  of  the  captain,  we  had  been  compeUed  to  give  it  altogether 
oo  wide  a  berth,  and  he  consequently  gave  orders  to  haul  the  ship'a 
lead  more  towards  the  African  shore,  as  soon  as  the  wind  peimit- 
dd.  It  was  evident  that,  missing  a  sight  of  the  cape,  he  was  all 
ibroad  as  to  his  longitude,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  nothing 
lut  a  very  loose,  inaccurate  dead-reckooing  to  depend  upon.  During 
tie  own  watch,  the  log  was  never  thrown — a  drunken  guess  at  the 
hip's  way  serving  instead — and  in  the  mate's  watch,  the  reckoning 
raa  kept  with. hardly  more  accuracy. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  our  departure,  the  ship  waa 
tanding  westerly,  with  the  wind  from  the  north,  and  the  mate  was 
leaving  the  log,  when,  as  1  came  upon  deck,  I  heard  him  say,  **  Se- 
ren  knots  and  a  half,"  and  immediately  he  proceeded  to  note  it 
lown  upon  the  l(^-slate.  I  looked  aloft  and  around— -the  wind  was 
ight,  the  ship  close  hauled,  and  apparently  moving  very  sluggishly 
iirough  the  water.  '*  Seven  knots  and  a  half !"  I  exclaimed.  *'  It 
t  impossible  that  she  can  be  going  so  fast." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  sailor  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
'  She  is  going  that — here — "  and  he  put  his  finger  to  his  eye,  and 
lodded  his  head  towards  the  mate,  who  had  stretched  himself  oat 
or  a  dose  upon  the  hen-coop.  ''  Some  craft  siul  very  &8t,  air,  with 
ihree  sheets  m  the  wind.  What  they  don't  go  ahead  is  made  up 
n  the  spuming  round." 

"  Let  us  try  a  cast  of  the  log,"  said  I ;  and  calling  one  of  the 
^oys  to  relieve  him  at  the  wheel,  the  old  man  held  the  reel  for  me. 
rhe  marks  upon  the  line  indicated  a  rate  of  about  four  miteaiBii%^&sML 
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**  Not  80  much  out  of  the  way  as  I  thought^*'  said  the  old  man. 
*'  Only  tlu-ee  miles !  that's  nothing  to  some  of  the  captain's  gnessei. 
I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  the  skipper  put  her  any  time 
daad  to  windward  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  According 
to  the  rule  of  mathematics  that  he  uses  sometimes,  he  could  do  it 
juit  as  easy  as  he  could  say  <  how  do  you  do?'  to  the  bottom  of  an 
empty  rum  bottle." 

**  And  what  rule  may  that  be  ?"  I  inquired. 

''  A  rule  in  compound  addition  and  multipUcadon,  sir.  It's  simide 
enough,  but  'taint  every  one  who  can  work  it  like  he  can.  He  addi 
his  own  particular  lee-way  to  the  lee- way  of  this  lubberly  old  tab; 
throws  in  her  way  through  the  water,  and  multiplies  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  horns  he  took  before  breakfast.  The  product  is  the 
number  of  knots  that  we've  cheated  the  wind  out  of." 

"  And  by  such  a  rule,  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  reach 
Liverpool  ?" 

"  The  Lord  knows,  sir.  If  the  skipper  h^is  many  sober  fits  we 
may  box  about  the  ocean  a  long  time ;  but,  if  by  good  luck,  he 
should  keep  himself  dead  drunk  the  whole  voyage,  as  he  did  coming 
out,  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  hit  our  port  and  float  in." 

Previous  to  this  conversation  I  had  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  ship's  reckoning,  but  from  this  time  it  begun  to  be  a  subject  of 
much  interest.  Its  manifest  inaccuracy  could  not  but  excite  Rome 
little  anxiety,  which  was  not  diminished  by  being  shared  with  my 
new  friend,  Jack  Thompson.  With  the  captain,  any  kind  of  conver- 
sation in  relation  to  it  was  perfectly  impracticable.  '*  He  was  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  ship's  position ;"  <'  could  attend  to  his  own  business;" 
"  didn't  want  the  advice  of  any  one."  And  when  I  proposed  to 
adjust  his  quadrant,  swore  that  adjustment  was  all  fudge,  and  that 
he  could  take  the  sun  near  enough  for  his  purposes  without  any 
such  nonsense. 

For  several  days  the  ship  had  been  heading  to  the  north-east 
Our  ktitude  by  observation  was  about  20^  N.  and  our  distance  from 
the  African  coast,  according  lo  \.Vi&  ca^tAin  &  oom^utation,  a  little 
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over  two  hundred  miles.  I  grew  more  and  more  mieasy.  My  mind 
was  constantly  haunted  by  vague  ideas  of  the  dangerous  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  the  strong  and  uregular  currents  by  which  so  many 
ships  had  been  swept  to  destruction;  and  of  the  cruel  fate  of  their 
crews — ^hurried  into  hopeless  captivity  among  the  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert.    My  fears  compelled  me  to  speak  once  more  to  the  captam. 

"  Blast  my  eyes !"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? 
do  you  think  that  ]^  don't  know  all  about  the  Arguin  bank,  and  the 
Blanco  reef,  and  the  currents,  and  all  that.  You  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing, sir,  that  I  don't  know." 

"Well — but  captam,"  said  I,  as  deprecatingly  as  possible;  "sup- 
pose that  we  try  a  lunar  observation.  There  is  a  good  opportunity 
now,  and  if  you  and  Mr.  Brown  will  take  the  altitudes,  I  will  mea- 
sure the  lunar  distance,  and  work  the  problem." 

"Blast  your  lunars,"  he  replied,  "they  are  all  humbug.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  rope's  end  for  a  bushel  of  them.  I  never  knew  a 
fellow  that  meddled  with  lunars  and  chronometers,  and  such  non- 
sense, who  didn't  nm  his  ship  ashore  in  the  end." 

That  evening  I  remained  upon  deck  until  a  late  hour,  listening 
to  some  rather  tough  yuns  of  my  forecastle  friend.  The  mate,  as 
usual,  was  asleep  upon  the  hen-coop ;  the  captain  was  preparing 
himself  for  lus  watch  on  deck,  and  a  fresh  tour  of  duty  at  the  bran- 
dy bottle  in  his  berth  below. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  thoughts  of  Kaloolah.  I  thought  of 
her  as  threading  with  weary  steps  the  wild  forests  of  central  Africa^ 
—crossing  the  swollen  streams,  and  ascending  the  pathless  hills — 
enduring  fatigue,  and  encountering  danger — exposed  to  insult,  and 
threatened  each  instant  with  slavery  and  perhaps  with  death.  The 
unpleasant  revery  was  interrupted  by  a  low  soughing  sound,  that 
appeared  to  come  from  directly  over  head.  I  stopped  short  in  my 
walk,  listened  intently,  and  again  heard  it,  but  it  was  so  famt  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  said  I,  advancing  to  the  old  sailor  at  the 
wheel.    "  Listen  r 
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"  I  can  hear  nothing/'  he  replied  after  a  momeiit^a  pinnn  ind 
neither  could  I  from  where  we  stood,  but  by  stepping  a  few  feet 
forwards,  towards  the  starboard  gangway,  it  came  again.  Entnui* 
ing  the  wheel  to  his  companion,  the  old  man  joined  me. 

''  Well,  I  declare,"  he  exclaimed,  after  listening  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, "  that  is  curious.  If  I  didn't  know  that  it  is  the  wind  eddy- 
ing around  in  the  belly  of  the  sail,  I  would  swear  that  there  wen 
breakers  aloft — it  sounds  just  like  the  surf  at  a  mat  distance." 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  the  sound  of  the  surf  which,  striking  against  the 
sail,  is  reflected  down  to  us ;  such  a  thing  may  be.  Had  I  not 
better  speak  to  the  mate  ?" 

"  No :  there's  no  use  in  that ;  it's  nothing  but  the  wind — aodl 
besides,  you  could  never  make  him  hear  it." 

The  sounds  came  fainter  and  fainter  and  less  frequent,  and  ai 
last  died  away  entirely,  which  the  old  man  explained  by  the  wind's 
veering  a  point  or  so — ^not  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  for,  at 
the  vessel  luffed  in  a  corresponding  d^^ree,  the  wind  must  hsve 
struck  the  sail  at  the  same  angle ;  whereas,  were  the  sounds  the 
reflected  notes  of  a  distant  surf,  they  might  well  cease  frxHn  the 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  plain  of  the  saiL  However, 
there  was  but  little  use  in  expressing  my  apprehensions  to  either 
captain  or  mate.  The  idea  of  hearing  breakers  overhead  would 
have  been  scouted  as  an  absurdity,  or  laughed  at  as  a  capital  joke, 
according  to  the  captain's  spiritual  barometer — a  dosen  glasses 
above  comfortable,  it  might  be  *'  devilish  funny  " — a  few  glanee 
short  of  that  mark,  and  it  would  be  a  "  blasted  humbug,"  and  any 
one  who  believed  it  "  a  lubberly  fool." 

I  retired  to  my  berth  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  mate's  watch  he  came  below  and  awoke  the  cap- 
tain, who  turned  out  m  rather  a  surly  humor,  to  judge  from  the 
growling  and  muttering,  at  some  undefined  object  of  objurgatioii, 
that  he  kept  up  wliile  putting  on  his  clothes.  As  he  mounted  the 
companion-way  the  mate  turned  in,  "  all  standing,"  or,  in  other 
words,  with  his  clothes  on;  and,  resuming  the  slumber  that  had 
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keen  interrupted  merely  by  the  change  of  the  watch,  the  cabin  wm 
all  quiet  again,  save  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  captain's  feet  overheacU 
m  he  Ludly  paced  up  and  down  the  deck. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  loud  shout  from  the  forecastle,  and  tba 
QoiBe  of  many  feet  moving  aft. 

"Breakers!  breakers  ahead!  breakers  on  the  weather-bow!'* 
ihouted  several  voices,  and  all  was  in  an  instant  hurry  and  confu* 
lion. 

Jumping  from  fby  berth,  I  rushed  upon  deck,  closely  followed 
by  the  mate.  The  night  was  dark,  the  wind  moderate,  and  blow* 
ing  about  five  points  on  shore.  Ahead,  and  on  the  larboard  bow, 
a  line  of  light  flashed  through  the  gloom,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf 
rose  and  fell  upon  the  fitful  blasts  of  the  breeze. 

Both  officers  and  men  were  completely  paralyzed  by  surprise 
and  fear. 

"  Wear  ship !"  I  shouted,  seeing  that  it  was  apparently  clear 
water  on  the  lee-quarter.  But  the  helm  was  already  jammed  hard 
down,  and  the  ship  was  coming  to  the  wind.  A  dozen  contradictory 
orders  were  issued  by  captain  and  mate.  The  ship,  never  very 
active  at  the  manoeuvre,  now  refused  to  come  round,  missed  stays* 
fell  off  and  gathered  stem-way. 

"  Wear  her  round,"  was  now  the  word,  but  such  confusion  pre- 
vailed that  hardly  an  order  was  given  or  obeyed  in  proper  time.  It 
was  with  diffi<fhlty  that  I  could  get  the  foretop-mast  stay-sail  hoist- 
ed or  the  spanker  brailed  up.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it  except  Thompson,  who  jumped  forward* 
lo  obey  my  orders,  reiterating  them  at  the  same  time  in  a  tone  that 
began,  at  least,  to  command  attention  and  obedience — ^but  attention 
and  obedience  were  now  too  late. 

The  after  sails  were  shivering,  and  the  head  yards  w^re  still 
sharp  aback,  when  a  heavy  swell,  subsiding  beneath  us,  let  the  ship 
down  upon  the  rocks  with  a  shock  that  threatened  dislocation  to 
every  bone  in  our  bodies.  The  next  wave  knocked  her  stem  quite 
round,  and,  raising  us,  threw  us  with  another  tremendous  thump 
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higher  up,  with  our  broadside  to  the  sea.  She  heeled  over  towards 
the  shore  and  settled  down  so  solidly  as  to  be  hardly  moved  by  the 
sacceeding  waves.  With  the  exception  of  the  maintop-mast,  all 
our  spars  remained  standing,  and  their  weight,  and  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  sails,  ^hich  were  still  flying,  served  to  hold  the  ship 
down  in  her  inclined  position.  The  captain  proposed  to  cut  away 
the  masts,  which  would  have  lightened  the  ship  and  allowed  her  to 
roll  off  seaward,  when  she  would  have  sunk,  or  thumped  to  pieces 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  was  only  by  the  most^authoritative  inter- 
position, in  which  I  was  warmly  seconded  by  Jack,  that  the  eie- 
eution  of  the  order  was  prevented. 

AD  that  we  could  do  or  say,  however,  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
active  preparations  for  going  ashore,  which  could  be  indistinctly 
seen,  like  a  black  line,  at  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  distance.  I  re- 
presented to  the  crew  the  almost  ceilainty  of  being  swamped  if  they 
attempted  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  night — the  little  danger  there 
was  of  the  ship's  breaking  up  before  daylight,  as  the  tide  must  be 
ebbing,  and  her  position  becoming  more  and  more  stable  and  secure; 
and  that,  if  the  boat  were  lost,  our  only  chance  of  escape  from  death 
or  captivity  among  the  merciless  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  would 
be  destroyed. 

"  Get  out  the  boat !  get  out  the  boat !  we'll  go  ashore,**  was 
echoed  by  all  hands,  and  foremost  by  the  captain  and  mate. 

The  boat  was  soon  under  the  lee  of  the  shipTand  the  men 
crowded  hito  her,  all  except  my  friend  Thompson,  who  indicated 
his  determination  of  sticking  to  the  ship.  We  felt  alike  as  to  the 
stupidity  and  folly  of  the  act,  and  the  worse  than  stupidity  that  had 
brought  us  into  our  present  situation.  The  captain  was  the  hist 
who  entered  the  boat 

"Will  you  come  with  us?**  he  asked,  while  holding  on  m  the 
main-chains. 

"  Never  !'*  exclaimed  Jack,  with  indignant  energy  :  "  I've  fol- 
lowed you  far  enough  ;  I've  no  disposition  to  go  with  you  to  the 
place  where  you  are  now  going.*' 
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*'  What  place  is  that  V*  demanded  the  captain. 

*'  To  hell — in  five  minutes — with  the  blood  of  a  dozen  men  on 
fowr  dnmken  soul !" 

The  captain  sank  into  the  boat,  which  immediately  pushed  out 
(rom  the  lee  of  the  ship  into  the  raging  and  roaring  waters. 

"  There  he  goes,  poor  devil,"  muttered  Jack.  "  It's  no  time 
h  bear  iU-will  to  any  one,  but  I  do  wish  that  his  owners  at 
Liverpool  were  along  with  hun.  More  than  half  the  blame  rests 
It  their  door  for  intrusting  the  ship  to  such  a  stupid  sot." 

"  You  are  right,  Thompson,"  said  I,  "  it's  no  time  to  bear  ill- 
irill  or  bitter  feelings.  Let  him  go ;  weVe  got  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  ourselves — " 

"Enough  to  do!"  interrupted  Jack.  "What  can  we  do,  but 
irait  the  breaking  up  of  this  old  tub  ?  The  stem  boat  is  stove, 
ind  the  long  boat  that  they've  gone  off  in,  is  by  this  time  no  bet- 
ter !  However,  if  you  can  propose  anjrthing,  I'm  agreeable.  I  see 
that  you're  the  chap  to  work  out  of  a  scrape,  if  any  one  can,  and 
irhatever  you  say  I'll  lend  a  hand  to  do." 

"  Well  then,  listen  to  me.     Do  you  know  where  we  are  ?" 

"  Why,  on  the  desert,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  it,  I 
mppose." 

"  You  are  right ;  we  are  somewhere  near,  if  not  directly  upon 
[Jape  Barbas.  The  nearest  places,  where  we  could  find  any  assis- 
Aoce  from  Christians,  are  Portendik,  about  three  hundred  miles  to 
lie  south;  and  Mogadore,  more  than  five  himdred  miles  to  the 
x)rth.  The  distance  either  way  is  a  perfect  desert,  without  vegeta- 
ioD,  without  water,  at  least  that  we  could  find,  and  infi^bited  by 
ribes  of  wandering  Christian-hating  savages.  You  see  that  oibv 
ihance  of  reaching  dther  place  by  land  is  rather  small." 

"  You  may  say  that,"  said  Thompson,  "  what  with  the  heat,  and 
he  sand,  and  the  thirst,  and  the  merciless  Arabs,  we  should  stand 
K>  more  chance  than  a  short-tailed  whale  in  the  Norway  whirl- 
tool." 

"  Oar  next  chance  is,  that  the  captain  and  crew  have  got  safe 
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on  shore,  and  if  so,  the  boat  will  enable  ua  to  reach  the  Cananea." 
"  Belay  that,"  interrapted  the  old  man,  '*  there's  no  uae  of  talk- 
ing about  it.  There  isn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  If  you  depend 
upon  that,  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  give  ouradves  up 
to  the  Arabs  at  once/' 

''  I  don't  depend  upon  the  poor  chance  of  finding  that  the  boit 
is  safe.  There  is  still  another  and  a  better  chance.  This  ooaM 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador  is  the  resort  of  fiahing-Tesseb 
from  the  Canaries.  They  are  large  polacca-rigged  boats  of  (torn 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  they  remam  on  the  sts- 
tion  for  some  time.  They  generally  anchor  close  in  shore,  sod 
sometimes  they  land  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  with  the  wandeiii^ 
natives.  They  don't  go  north  of  Bojador,  because  there  the  inhs- 
bitants  have  small  boats  m  which  the  Moors  would  come  oflf  from 
the  shore,  and  attack  them ;  and  they  never  go  much  south  of 
Cape  Blanco,  or  the  bank  of  Arguin.  A  little  north  of  the  cape 
is  their  favorite  ground.  If  we  could  get  on  board  one  of  theM 
fishermen,  we  should  be  safe." 

"  Aye,  if  we  could ;  but  without  a  boat,  what  can  we  do  ?" 
**  We  can  try,  at  any  rate,"  I  replied.  In  half  an  hour  it  will 
be  daylight,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  way  to  the  shore. 
If  wc  can  contrive  to  make  a  landing,  and  take  with  us  water  and 
provisions,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  find  some  place  in  the 
neighborhood  where  we  can  secrete  ourselves  until  the  Ambe 
have  paid  their  visit  to  the  ship.  When  the  coast  is  clear  again  we 
can  then  watch  for  a  fisherman,  and  perhaps  attract  his  attention 
by  some  kind  of  signal.  If  we  can  find  a  safe  hiding-place  for 
a  week  or  two,  I  am  convinced  that  Providence  will  send  us  the 
means  of  escape.  If  not,  when  our  water  and  provisions  are  ex- 
hausted, we  can  take  the  chance  of  pushing  out  to  sea  on  Home 
piece  of  a  wreck,  or  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Arabs." 

Jack  approving  my  plan,  without  more  words  we  address- 
ed ourselves  actively  to  the  proposed  preparations.  The  position 
of  the  ship  favored  our  exertions ;  she  was  careened  towards  the 
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Aon,  With  her  stem  somewhat  elevated,  so  that  the  sea  was  pn- 
vented  from  dashing  over  her  deck,  except  just  at  the  how;  whib 
the  stem  heing  raised,  prevented  the  water,  with  which  the  ship  was 
filled,  from  standing  ahove  the  floor  <^  the  cabin,  and  enabled  ns  to 
get  at  any  thing  we  wished  in  the  steward's  pantiy,  and  the  bfead- 
locken. 

Our  first  care  was  to  eoUect  all  the  bottles,  jugs  and  demijohns 
thst  had  withstood  the  shock  of  the  ship's  striking,  and  fill  them 
with  water  from  the  casks  that  still  remained  saf el  v  lashed  to  the 
booms.  A  ten-gallon  keg  of  brandy,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  our 
Biaforiunes  was  emptied  of  its  remaining  contents,  and  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  heei  and  poric,  that  happened  to  be  m  the 
harness  casks  on  deck,  we  divided  into  two  or  three  lots,  which  we 
wrapped  in  canvass  covers.  We  did  the  same  with  a  barrel  of  ship 
biscuit,  and  with  several  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  clothing, 
instruments,  a  few  naib  and  spikes,  which  we  thought  might  per- 
haps come  in  play,  and  a  few  pieces  of  small  cordage.  My  idea 
in  ^^^mg  these  last  mentioned  articles  was,  that  in  case  we  could 
do  nothing  better,  we  might  perhaps  construct  a  raft  out  of  the 
spars  and  pieces  of  timber  which  would  come  ashore  from  the 
wreck. 
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Skaalioii  of  Uie  riiip«— ^wimmiiig  ashore.— Luidiog  provinoosw— Thompna 
iMcbes  the  leefc— Provkioii  dep^  in  the  nnd.— A  paflMge  np  the  bank. 

A  hiding  place. — Climhtng  the  cliff— The  deaert. — A  moanted  Arab. — 

The  wreck  dkoovered.— A  diiooane  on  cannibals. — Return  to  the  beach. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  preparations  it  was  quite  light, 
allowing  us  an  opportunity  of  observing,  with  the  desired  distinctr 
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ness,  the  perils  and  horrors  that  environed  us.  We  found  that  the 
ship  had  struck  upon  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  bay,  or 
indentation  in  the  line  of  breakers,  and  that  consequently  we  were 
considerably  nearer  the  shore  than  we  should  have  been  had  she 
gone  on  a  hundred  yards  further,  either  above  or  below.  Directlj 
in  front  of  us,  and  not  more  than  thirty  rods  off,  rose  a  perpendicular 
cHff  of  dark,  ragged  rock.  At  this  poiRjt  the  base  of  the  cHff  was 
washed  by  the  sea  ;  but  we  observed  with  pleasure,  that  at  a  short 
distance,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  wall  of  rock  withdrew  it- 
self, in  an  uregular  curve,  from  the  water,  leaving  a  long  beach  of 
sand.  Between  the  ship  and  the  shore  was  a  line  of  naked  rocks, 
which,  at  high  tide,  were  so  situated  as  to  be  washed  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  surf.  Beyond  them  the  water,  at  low  tide,  was  quite 
smooth,  and  apparently  not  of  much  depth.  An  opening  at  some 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  ship's  position,  afforded  the  only  practi- 
cable passage  for  a  boat  to  the  shore.  I  pointed  it  out  to  mj 
companion. 

"  The  fools !"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "  if  they  had  waited  till 
daylight  they  need  not  have  splintered  their  boat,  and  dashed  their 
own  bodies  upon  those  black  looking  rocks.  But  some  men  are 
doomed — if  God  won't  kill  them,  they  will  kill  themselves." 

Fastening  a  line  around  my  body,  I  jumped  overboard,  and 
stretched  out  for  the  reef.  A  minute  or  two  sufficed  to  carry  me 
within  reach  of  a  jagged  point  of  rock,  which  I  succeeded  in  grasp- 
ing— retaining  my  hold  while  the  following  sweU  dashed  over  me — 
upon  its  subsidence  I  gained  a  footing  and  reached,  not  without 
some  severe  bruises,  a  higher  point  of  the  reef.  Pausing  merely  to 
haul  taught  the  line  and  fasten  it  around  a  point  of  a  rock,  I  stepped 
into  the  water  on  the  other  side,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  it 
was  possible  to  wade  without  much  difficulty  to  the  ba.se  of  the  cliff, 
and  by  diverging  a  little  to  the  right,  gain  the  narrow  beach  of 
sand. 

Making  my  way  back  to  the  reef,  I  found  Jack  ready  with  the 
Mdo  rove  through  a  puiiy  «A.  Wi^  ^nd  qC  the  fore-top-suil-yMrd,  • 
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to  veer  away  the  bundles  that  we  had  prepared.  Hauling  down 
the  line  on  deck,  he  attached  in  turn  a  jug  of  water  or  a  bag 
of  bread,  and  hoisting  it  to  the  yard-arm,  veered  away ;  as  he  veered 
I  hauled,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  bringing  the  various  articles 
wkhin  reach  witliout  touching  the  water.  As  they  arrived  I  de- 
tached the  bundles  from  the  line,  and  wading  with  them  ashore,  de- 
posited them  safely  upon  the  sand.  There  now  remained  only  the 
old  man.  I  made  signs  to  him  to  lash  himself  to  the  middle  of  the 
fine,  the  same  way  as  he  had  the  keg  of  water,  so  that  he  could 
veer  himself  away,  while  I  hauled  him  in.  Stationing  myself  as  far 
out  as  I  could,  and  yet  retain  a  firm  footing,  I  prepared  to  receive 
him.  He  was  almost  within  my  grasp,  when  the  refiux  of  the  wave 
tore  him  away,  but  the  next  moment  a  huge  swell  threw  him  into 
my  arms,  and  rolled  us  over  upon  the  jagged  bed  of  rock.  Happily 
no  bones  were  broken,  but  the  blood  streamed  from  numerous  cuts 
upon  our  hands  and  bodies. 

Casting  off  the  line,  so  that  the  Arabs  might  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  one  had  had  conununication  with  the  shore,  we 
crossed  the  water  to  the  main  beach.  Here  we  found  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  melancholy  fate  of  our  companions.  Fragments  of  the 
boat  were  scattered  along  the  sands,  and  just  at  the  water's  edge 
was  a  large  white  object  that  sluggishly  rolled  up  and  down  the 
inclined  bank— one  moment  at  rest  upon  the  bare  sand,  and  the 
next,  sprawling  and  bobbing  about  in  the  returning  water.  It  was 
the  mutilated  corpse  of  one  of  the  boat's  crew. 

At  a  httle  distance  above  high  water  mark  we  proceeded  to 
make  an  excavation  in  the  sand,  in  which  we  deposited  a  keg  of 
water,  with  a  package  of  pork  and  biscuit,  and  our  bag  of  nails  and 
cordage ;  carefully  effacing  our  foot  prints,  we  returned  to  the  edge 
ol  the  water,  where  any  tracks  would  soon  be  washed  out  by  the 
rising  tide,  and  loading  ourselves  with  our  remaining  provisions,  set 
out  fcMT  a  hiding  place  for  ourselves.  We  carried  an  earthen  jug,  half 
a  doien  junk  bottles,  and  small  copper  tea-kettle  filled  with  the  pre- 
i  eleaient ;  together  with  about  twenty  pounds  of  «V\\^  YJiSA'^ 
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a  few  pounds  of  pork,  and  a  doMn  or  two  of  raw  potatow.  In  ai* 
dition  to  my  share  of  the  burden,  I  also  charged  myaelf  with  a  Bp]^ 
glass,  compass,  and  an  old  musket. 

The  sun  was  now  about  three  hours  high,  and  peering  over  th« 
lofty  bank,  threw  his  burning  rays  upon  us.  The  shade  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff  incited  us,  but  we  dared  not  quit  the  margin  of  tin 
beach,  for  fear  of  leaving  the  impressions  of  our  feet  in  the  nod. 
The  heavy  night  dew  which  had  laid  the  dust  on  the  heights  abont^ 
had  now  evaporated,  and  a  strong  land-breeae  sprii^ing  up,  ckmli 
of  silicious  particles  came  eddying  down  from  the  top  of  the  eli£ 
The  volleys  were  composed  of  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  thai 
filled  our  mouths,  ears  and  eyes,  minted  sometimeB  with  smaD* 
roimd  grains,  that  made  the  skin  of  our  faces  and  hands  smart  m- 
verely.  The  heat  was  intense ;  the  perspiration  poured  from  ov 
faces,  and,  catching  the  flying  particles,  rolled  down  oar  cheeks  m 
arenulous  ridges  and  streams. 

About  a  mile  from  the  ship  we  came  to  a  long  ravine  that 
opened  up  the  bank  for  some  distance.  It  was  very  rough  and  irre- 
gular, and  we  could  not  see  its  termination,  but  we  concluded  that 
it  must  afford  a  passage  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  Our  first  impulst 
was  to  ascend  it,  but,  upon  consultation,  we  decided  that  as  it 
would  probably  be  the  passage  by  which  the  Arabs  would  desoend 
to  the  ship,  it  would  be  better  to  push  on  beyond  it  to  some 
broken  rocks  which  we  could  see  about  half  a  mile  off. 

We  resumed  our  march,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  spot  where  ths 
bank  came  down  again,  almost  close  to  the  water.  Along  the  base 
were  several  huge  pieces  of  rock,  which  had  evidently  been  de- 
tached from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  One  of  these  had  fallen  so  as  to 
leave  a  small  triangular  space,  elevated  about  twenty  feet,  and  ex- 
posed to  observatiiHi  only  from  the  sea,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  concealed  from  above  by  the  projection  of  the  overhanging 
cliff.  With  some  difficulty  we  clambered  over  the  fragments  of  rock, 
and  deposited  our  burdens  upon  the  small  bed  of  sand  which  paitlj 
filled  up  the  crevice.     For  some  distance  further  on,  the  aannotf 
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space  between  the  benk  and  water  was  to  covered  with  heaps  of 
laige  stones,  that  we  had  no  fear  of  any  one  makiiig  the  attempt  to 
pass  in  front  of  oar  hiding-place. 

We  had  now  tLpakU  tPappui  for  onr  further  operations ;  and  af- 
Isr  resting  oiirBei?es,  and  eiamining  with  the  glass  the  beach,  and 
Ihe  crest  <^  the  cMon  either  hand,  as  £m*  ss  we  could  see,  we  con- 
dnded  to  set  oat  sgain,  and  exjdore  the  country  on  the  top  of  the 
bank.  To  attempt  the  ascent  ak»g  the  ravine  I  have  mentioned, 
wonkl  take  us  too  &r  from  our  cover,  we  were  compelled,  there- 
ton,  to  seek  a  path  nearer,  but  much  mcNne  difficult.  The  bank  that 
we  had  to  clear  was  fully  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  rose  in 
leme  places  perpendicularly,  in  others  inclined,  at  an  angle  of  seve- 
nl  degrees  towards  the  sea.  The  geological  composition  of  the 
lodi^  however,  favored  us,  consisting  of  strata  of  calcarious  and  sili- 
fiofos  sandstone,  separated  by  layers  of  quartz  sand,  which  had 
become  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  sea  air :  there  were  nume- 
rous boriaontal  crevices  and  ledges,  by  which  we  could  gain  a  foot- 
hold on  the  face  of  the  cM.  In  the  upper  strata,  particularly,  the 
oakarioos  prevailed  over  the  ailicious  in  the  formation,  and  there 
were  namerous  holes  which  had  formerly  been  filled  with  some 
pore  cakaiioas  material,  which,  havmg  been  decomposed,  had  been 
forced  out  by  the  wind.  These  holes  asmsted  us  much  in  drawing 
ourselves  up  from  ledge  to  ledge.  It  wss  trying  work  in  the  hot 
sun,  but  at  last  our  exertions  were  rewarded  with  success,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  bank. 

What  a  sight  met  our  eyes !  A  boundless  earth-ocean,  with  its 
rocky  islets  and  billows  of  sand !  A  dreary  waste,  with  no  green 
thing  to  relieve  the  dismal  uniformity — ^no  sight  or  sound  of  even  the 
meanest  specimen  of  oiganio  life !  Overwhelmed  with  the  terrible 
sablimity  of  the  scene,  we  remained  for  some  minutes  mute,  mo- 
tionless, straining  our  eyes  across  the  undulating  lines  of  low  hills, 
or  watohing  the  wild  gambols  of  the  whirling  clouds,  "  Bahar  bU- 
lokwrnaT  well  have  thy  savage  inhabitants  named  thee,  thou  "arid 
ssaofsandr 
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Keeping  our  way  as  much  as  possible  between  the  sandhills,  we 
started  oft'  for  a  rocky  elevation  about  half  a  mile  inland,  which  pro- 
mised a  more  extended  horizon.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  that  ii 
some  places  the  ground  was  hard,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  sili- 
cious  pebbles ;  in  others,  the  bare  rock  showed  itself,  with  its  upper 
surface  worn  as  smooth  as  glass  by  the  attrition  of  the  moving  sand 
In  some  spots  this  rock  was  an  agate-looking  limestone,  beautifuUj 
mottled  and  veined,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  At  the 
base  of  the  crag  which  we  proposed  to  ascend,  we  were  gratified  bj 
the  sight  of  several  stunted  thorn  bushes,  if  a  gratification  that  can 
be  called  which  only  served  to  impress  more  forcibly  the  idea  of 
barrenness  and  sterility. 

I  was  stooping  to  examine  their  withered  leaves  and  sturdy 
spines,  when  I  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  my  companioo. 
The  old  man  pointed  to  a  dark  object,  moving  among  the  sand  bilb 
on  our  right.  Upon  applying  the  glass  to  my  eye  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  man  mounted  upon  a  camel.  He  was  moving  slowly  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank.  We  watched  him,  keeping  ourselves  well  con- 
cealed, and  saw  him  make  his  way  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  beet- 
ling crag,  when  he  dismounted  and  ^valked  forward  on  foot.  He 
soon  caught  sight  of  the  ship,  and  nmning  back,  mounted  his  camel 
and  came  down  towards  us  on  a  long  swinging  trot.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  a  point  opposite  the  ship,  he  dismounted  agun,  and  ad- 
vanced forward,  but  this  time  with  more  caution,  crouching  low,  and 
near  the  edge,  throwing  himself  on  his  face,  and  slowly  draw- 
ing himself  along  the  ground.  For  some  time  he  remained,  peering 
down  upon  the  ship,  then  mounting  his  camel,  he  moved  stili  far- 
ther towards  us,  and  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  ravine ;  here  he 
halted  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  in  doubt ;  but  at  last  wheeling  his 
beast,  he  urged  him  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  in  an  east-by-i^oath 
direction.  His  course  slanting  inland  from  the  coast,  which  here 
trended  from  west-southwest  to  east-northeast,  carried  him  within  « 
few  rods  of  us,  but  throwing  ourselves  flat  on  the  ground  behind  a 
liiUock,  we  escaped  \us  ob*viYva\Av)VL. 
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We  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  when  we  mounted 
he  crag,  and  discovered  tliat  his  course  lay  towards  a  distant 
tokge  of  black  hills,  which  we  concluded  afforded  a  refuge  to  his 
kmily  or  tribe. 

"  He's  a  rum  looking  bird,  he  is,"  was  Jack's  commentary  upon 
ihe  fellow's  appearance,  as  we  saw  the  fluttering  rag  that  waa 
bound  round  his  head  disappear  in  the  distance. 

"  Tes,  a  rum  looking  bird  indeed,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  he'U 
be  down  upon  us  with  his  whole  ilock;  we  must  be  travelling  back 
10  our  retreat." 

"Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Romer,  that  God  made  this  country 
bimself  ?"  inquired  Thompson,  as  we  struggled  back  through 
the  sand. 

"  Why  not  ?  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Because  the  Bible  says  that  he  looked  at  all  he  had  made, 
and  pronounced  it  good.  Now  He  never  could  have  said  that  of 
this  country.  A  poorer  piece  of  land  I  never  laid  eyes  on.  You 
don't  need  a  mark  of  the  cloven  hoof  to  know  it  for  the  *  devil's 
own.'  I've  heard  tell,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "  that  the  in- 
habitants here  are  man-eaters.     What  do  you  thmk,  Mr.  Romer  ?" 

"  That  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report.  Their  religion  would 
keep  them  from  cannibalism.  They  would  no  more  touch  man's 
Sesh  than  they  would  pork." 

•'  I  don't  know  about  that.  If  they  don't  eat  each  other,  what 
iUe  have  they  got  to  live  on.  I've  heard  some  folks  say  that  there 
ire  no  such  thing  as  cannibals  any  where  in  the  world ;  but  I 
know  better.  I've  been  among  the  New  Zealanders,  and  there 
they  use  each  other  for  fresh  grub,  as  regular  as  boiled  *  duflf '  in  a 
man-of-war's  mess.  They  used  to  eat  their  fathers  and  mothers 
when  they  get  too  old  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  now  they've 
got  to  be  more  civilized,  and  so  they  eat  only  ricketty  children,  and 
alaves,  and  enemies  taken  in  battle." 

**  A  decided  instance  of  the  progress  of  improvement  and  the 
march  of  mind,"  said  I. 
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*' Welly  I  beHeve  that  is  what  the  missionaries  call  it,'"  repUed 
Jack,  "  but  it's  a  bad  thing  for  ihe  old  folks.    Thej  donH  take 
to  the  new  fashion — ^they  are  in  favor  of  the  good  old  ciist(»iL    I 
never  see'd  the  thing  myself,  but  Bill  Brown,  a  mess-mate  of  mine 
once,  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  he  see'd  . 
a  great  many  poor  old  souls  going  about  with  tears  in  their  eycfi 
tr3ring  to  get  somebody  to  eat  them.    One  of  them  came  off  to  thtl 
ship,  and  told  them  that  he  couldn't  find  rest  m  the  stomachs  of  j 
any  of  his  kindred,  and  wanted  to  know  if  the  crew  wouldn't  Ulktr 
him  m.    The  skipper  told  him  that  he  was  on  monstrous  short 
allowance,  but  he  couldn't  accommodate  him.  The  poor  old  fellow. 
Bill  said,  looked  as  though  his  heart  would  break.     There  were 
plenty  of  sharks  round  the  ship,  and  the  skipper  advised  him  to 
jump  overboard,  but  he  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  being    eaten 
raw." 

We  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  paused  to  take 
another  look  over  the  arid  expanse. 

"  This  is  a  good  moral,  Mr.  Romer,"  exclaimed  Thompson. 

"  How  so  ?"  I  demanded. 

'*  Why,  I  never  had  anytlung  that  made  me  feel  so  like  a  par- 
son in  a  hurricane — ready  to  get  right  down  on  my  knees,  and  say 
•  Good  Lord  deliver  us.'  " 

**  We  may  well  pray  for  his  help,"  I  replied,  *'  for  without 
it  we  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  deliverance  from  our  present 
difficulties." 

"  You're  right,  Mr.  Romer ;  if  a  poor  fellow  needs  a  lift  from 
Providence  any  where,  it  is  on  such  a  piece  of  land  as  this.  Afloat, 
with  plenty  of  sea  room,  I  always  feel  independant,  and  just  as 
though  I  could  veer  and  haul  for  myself :  but  here,  bless  my  soul ! 
unless  God  lend  a  hand,  a  fellow  can  neither  tack  ship,  nor  wear, 
beave-to  nor  scud." 

With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  we  succeeded  m  descending  the 
path  that  we  had  come  up.  We  reached  our  retreat,  thoroughly 
exbauBUid  by  the  beat  and  iVie  exec^oxi.    H&vin^  arranged  that  w% 
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ahoold  keep  wmteh  and  wKtch,  Thompson  stretched  himself  upon 
the  gTOUMl  to  take  what  he  called  his  watch  below,  while  I  stft- 
iiyaelf  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  ttmM. 
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The  Bedooixui  in  fomt^^A  •torm  at  nighti^ — Breaking  np  of  the  ihipw— Coileet- 
isf  the  plunder. — An  admiralty  jndge. — The  hiding-place  diaoovered.— 
Meeting  the  Bedouins. — A  warm  reception. — A  council. — A  gentle  inti- 
mation^— ^A  march  to  the  hilli. — Feminine  cnrioiity. — Jonathan's  plans. — 
Thompson's  despair. 


The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  when  two  half-naked  figures 
presented  themselves  among  the  fragments  of  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge.  One  of  them  I  instantly  recognised  as  the  fellow  we  had 
seen,  by  the  rag  around  his  head,  which  was  so  tied  as  to  allow  the 
end  of  it  to  (all  down  partly  over  his  face.  The  other  one  had  no 
head-gear,  and  his  only  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  was  a 
thick  mop  of  short,  grisly  hair.  Their  only  garments  were  ragged 
ehirts,  of  cotton,  once,  perhaps  white,  but  now  of  a  dirty  brown. 
Their  complexions  were  swarthy,  almost  black,  which,  however,  we 
had  afterwards  opportunities  of  observing,  was,  m  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  a  thick  coadng  of  dirt.  Their  forms  were  of  the  middle 
height,  light,  and  exceedingly  spare ;  and  they  evinced  wonderful 
t    agOHy  in  slipping  from  rock  to  rock  down  the  declivity. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  sand  they  started  off  on  a  swift 
vm  towvds  the  ship.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  followed  by  two 
MOM  mm,  and  these  by  several  other  parties,  among  whom  fbr^  <2(t 
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nz  women  made  their  appearance.  As  they  came  upon  the  lenl 
ground,  each  in  turn  stretched  out  at  full  speed,  until  at  last  moce 
than  forty  ragged  shirts  were  streaming  along,  at  mtervals,  from  the 
ravine  to  the  wreck. 

They  were  soon  all  collected  in  a  group,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
where  it  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  opposite  the  ship ;  and 
from  their  rapid  motions  and  vehement  gestures,  we  concluded  that 
they  were  discussing  the  interesting  question  of  the  best  means  of 
getting  at  the  prize.  Parties  of  them  continually  waded  from  the 
shore  to  the  i-eef,  and  back  again,  but  without,  apparently,  beii^ 
able  to  devise  any  plan  for  passing  the  barrier  of  breakers. 

"  It's  plain  enough,"  remarked  my  companion,  "  that  there's 
none  of  the  Sandwich  Islander  breed  about  these  fellows.  Why,  I've 
seen  women  in  the  Pacific  miles  out  to  sea,  swimmmg  about  with 
their  younc^  ones  on  their  back.  These  chaps  are  nothing  but  land- 
crabs,  and  they'll  never  lay  claws  on  that  ship  until  she  breaks  up, 
and  comes  ashore  herself." 

The  Anibs  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for 
quitting  the  reef,  they  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  upon  the  sand, 
while  the  women  were  employed  in  picking  up  the  fragments  of  the 
boat,  and  branches  of  dried  sea  weed,  with  which  to  make  a  fire. 
As  the  fire  could  not  be  needed  for  warmth,  and  as  they  most  pro- 
bably had  no  provisions  tliat  required  cooking,  we  concluded  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  splinters  of  the  boat,  so  as  to 
extract  the  iron  nails.  For  two  or  three  hours  after  the  diurkness  of 
night  had  closed  over  sea  and  shore,  the  bright  flashes  of  flame 
streamed  upward  from  the  wild  bivouack,  and,  dying  away,  left  us 
to  our  speculations  for  the  morrow,  or  to  such  slumber  as  might  be 
supposed  would  visit  our  eyes  in  the  vicinage  of  such  neighbors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  wind,  which  had  been  blow- 
ing for  several  hours  a  fresh  breeze  directly  on  shore,  increased  in 
violence,  rolling  the  surf  in  with  such  force,  that  at  high  tide  we 
were  drenched  with  the  spray.  We  comforted  ourselves,  however, 
with  the  reflection  thai  the  old  &hip  must  inevitably  go  to  pieces 
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and  that  the  sooner  the  Arabs  got  poflsession  of  her  fragments,  the 
aooner  they  would  leave  the  coast  clear  for  our  operations. 

The  morning  dawned,  and,  agreeably  to  our  expectation,  the 
ship  was  no  longer  in  sight.  But,  as  the  light  grew  stronger,  we 
could  percieve  that  the  beach  was  covered  with  broken  spars,  pieces 
of  timber,  casks,  cabin  fumitore,  sails  and  clothing,  and  we  observed 
with  dismay,  that  a  lai^e  fragment  of  the  rudder,  with  the  iron 
pintles  attached,  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  almost  at  our  feet. 

The  savages  were  actively  at  work,  running  up  and  down  the 
sands,  securing  pieces  of  clothing,  canvass  and  cordage,  and  occa- 
8i<MiaUy  quarrelling,  and  even  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  pos- 
session of  coveted  articles.  A  seaman*s  chest  had  come  ashore,  at 
not  a  great  distance  from  our  hiding-place.  It  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  women,  but  before  she  could  open  it  the  crowd  collected 
around  from  all  quarters,  and  then  such  a  scrambling  for  its  con- 
toits ;  every  article  had  a  dozen  hands  on  it  at  once.  Knives  were 
drawn,  and  blows  made,  apparently  with  desperate  determination. 
One  fellow  had  succeeded  in  securing  several  check  shirts,  which  he 
threw  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  women,  and  flourishing  his  knife, 
energetically  expressed  by  the  most  frantic  gestures,  his  resolution 
to  defend  them  to  the  death.  At  this  moment  the  grisly-haired  old 
fellow  came  up,  miming  like  the  wind,  and  dashing  him  aside, 
struck  the  woman  a  blow  on  her  breast,  knocked  her  down,  and 
seizing  the  shirts,  thrust  them  into  the  arms  of  another  woman.  He 
then  made  a  bound  at  a  fellow  who  had  got  possession  of  a  sailor's 
jacket,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it,  and  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  an  attempt  upon  a  red  woollen  cap.  I  concluded  that  he 
mvfit  be  the  admiralty  judge,  for  certainly  no  one  could  have  made 
a  more  striking  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  fiottom,  and 
jeUam. 

Next  to  pieces  of  sail-cloth  and  clothing,  the  article  of  most 
value  to  them  was  the  iron,  and  to  get  at  this,  they  had  no  other 
means  than  to  haul  fragments  of  the  wreck  into  piles,  and  set  them 
on  fire.    This  was  laborious  and  slow  work,  and  the  day  passed  be- 
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fore  tliey  bad  half  finished  h.  All  night  the  fires  were  kept  bun 
ing,  and  in  the  morning  the  search  was  resumed  for  fresh  materiil 
Several  times  parties  came  within  a  few  rods  <^  us,  but  each  tim 
something  attracted  their  attention,  and  prevented  them  from  ooa 
tinuing  then-  researches  in  our  direction.  We  could  not  flatter  ov 
selves,  however,  that  we  should  long  escape  detection.  From  tb 
moment  that  we  first  saw  the  rudder  on  the  rocks  below  us  m 
had  given  up  all  hope. 

In  view  of  our  inevitable  £ate,  I  occupied  a  porti<m  of  our  tinii 
in  impressing  upon  my  companion  certain  rules  for  his  oondud 
and  in  giving  liim  all  the  information  that  I  thought  might  provi 
serviceable  to  him  in  case  we  were  separated.  I  did  not  concsi 
from  him  the  sufferings  to  which  he  would  probably  be  subjected 
bttt  at  the  same  tune  I  encouraged  him  to  hope  that,  like  a  god 
many  other  unfortunates,  we  might  live  to  return  to  civilized  life 
I  urged  upon  him  that  in  no  case,  however  strong  the  inducement 
must  he  turn  Mahomedan — that,  as  a  renegado,  his  life  would  b 
fully  as  uncomfortable,  and  that  then  all  hope  of  redemption  woiil( 
be  destroyed.  That  he  must  steadily  deny  all  knowledge  of  any  me 
ehanical  employments,  and  persist,  in  spite  of  suffering  and  punish 
ment,  in  refusmg  to  make  himself  of  any  value  to  the  Arabs  as  i 
slave.  I  also  told  him  that  if  he  could  persuade  his  masters  to  tab 
him  to  Sweirah,  (the  Arabic  name  for  Mogador,)  his  ransom  wonlf 
be  readily  paid  by  Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  English  consul,  with  whosi 
name  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  were  perfectly  familiar.  Jael 
promised  to  remember  and  obey  my  injunctions,  and — ^having  agreec 
between  us  to  say  nothing  of  our  buried  provisions,  for  fear  tha 
our  captors  would  suspect  that  wc  had  also  concealed  money,  sac 
resort  to  torture  to  force  us  to  disclose  it — with  as  much  resolutiol 
as  we  could  command,  we  awaited  our  fate. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  sun  was  not  an  hour  above  th( 
horizon,  when  one  of  the  stragglers  of  the  party  came  downtc 
within  a  few  rods  of  us.  He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  noi 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  but  he  had  the  true  truculent  soowl 
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ig  lock  of  the  Bedouin,  that  at  first  sight  made  hun  appear  about 
srty.  He  got  sight  of  the  rudder,  and  immediately  ran  towards  it. 
Whiie  stooping  to  examine  it  he  did  not  observe  us,  but  upon  rais- 
ig  his  head,  there  we  were  seated  upon  the  rock,  a  little  elevated, 
Di  more  than  a  dozen  yards  off,  and  looking  down  directly  upon 
DEL  Never  was  there  presented  a  more  striking  picture  of  aston- 
ifament  and  terror.  His  eyes  started  from  their  sockets,  his  short 
tiff  hair  erected  itself  like  steel-filmgs  on  a  magnet,  the  blood  for* 
ook  his  swarthy  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  his  Ups  curl- 
d  themsdvea  up  in  a  rigid  cataleptic  grin.  For  some  moments  he 
tood  still,  unable  to  move,  until  I  made  a  motion  to  rise,  when  he 
(sve  two  or  three  convulsive  jimips  among  the  rocks,  reached  the 
■od,  and  started  up  the  beach,  yelling  as  if  he  thought  a  legion  of 
ienda  were  at  his  heels. 

"  The  game  is  up  now,"  said  Thompson.  "What  shall  we  do?" 

**  Make  sure  of  one  good  drink  of  water,"  I  replied,  "and  then 
uyrch  out  and  meet  them." 

Taking  the  old  musket  in  my  hand,  I  stepped  forth,  followed  by 
[liompson,  and  gained  the  sands.  The  alarm  had  spread:  the 
kiaba  were  running  from  all  quarters.  As  we  advanced,  those 
leareat  to  us  reU'eated,  evidently  in  so  much  consternation  that,  had 
re  followed  them  up  briskly,  we  should  have  been  able  to  drive 
heat  from  the  field. 

When  we  had  advanced  a  short  distance,  we  stopped  and  wait- 
id  a  few  minutes  until  the  Bedouins,  recovering  from  their  surpiise, 
Bored  down  in  a  body  towards  us,  halting  in  apparent  doubt  and 
lentation,  when  within  fifteen  or  tw^ty  rods.  I  immediately  mov- 
id  forward  alone,  again  stopped,  and,  bowing  low  in  token  of  sub- 
ruBsion,  exclaimed  "  Salam  AUekom  /"  This  salutation  in  their  own 
■nguage  seemed  to  puzzle  them  exceedingly.  I  happened  to  re- 
oember  a  few  words  of  Arabic  that  I  had  seen  m  some  old  nanra- 
ivea  of  shipwrecks ;  so  after  bowing  once  more,  I  exclaimed  "Fins 
Sheikh  r — ^Where  is  the  chief?  A  movement  in  tlie  group  indicated 
hai  the  old  grisly-haired  fellow  was  a  man  of  authority.  Making  %, 
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■goal  for  him  to  come  towards  me,  I  threw  aside  the  gun,  and 
•gain  bowed.     The  gmi  seemed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
hesitation ;  for  the  instant  it  was  out  of  mj  hands  they  rushed  up 
like  so  many  tigers.     Offering  no  resistance,  I  was  at  once  borae  to 
the  ground  by  the  force  of  numbers ;  and  it  seemed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes as  if  the  whole  party  were  bent  upon  piling  themselves  upon 
my  body.     Their  knives  gleamed  before  my  eyes,  and  gnused  my 
skin  in  several  places ;  and  each  moment  I  expected  was  to  be  my    | 
last      The  metal  buttons  of  my  pea-jacket  were  cut  off  in  a  trice,    j 
my  pockets  torn  out,  and  my  clothes  rent  m  numerous  places  in    | 
their  eagerness  to  find  money.     There  was  not  much  about  me  to    I 
gratify  their  cupidity,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  was  allowed  to  rise 
And  look  around.   Thompson,  I  saw,  had  been  treated  in  like  man- 
ner, or  worse ;  the  remnants  of  his  garments  presenting  a  more  di- 
lapidated appearance  e^en  than  my  own. 

A  furious  discussion  now  commenced,  as  to  the  right  of  owner- 
ship of  our  persons,  in  the  course  of  which  we  were  most  uncere- 
moniously hauled,  and  pulled  about  by  the  contending  claimants, 
ttnd  several  times  threatened  with  instant  death.  For  full  half  an 
hour  the  contest  raged  with  unabated  fury :  more  than  once  I  ex- 
pected to  see  them  come  to  blows,  when  most  probably  our  fives 
would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  rael^e  by  the  jealous  disputants. 
At  last  a  kind  of  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  war  was  ended 
without  bloodshed. 

We  were  now  seated  together  upon  the  sand,  and  the  Bedouins 
huddling  around  began  to  question  us  about  the  ship.  They  soon 
found  that  my  knowledge  of  Arabic  extended  only  to  a  few 
words,  but  they  could  not  conceal  their  expressions  of  wonder  that 
I  could  speak  even  those.  They  first  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  the 
"  rais'*  or  captain ;  to  which  I  replied  "  /a,"  or  no,  and  here  our  ver- 
bal conversation,  for  want  of  words,  had  to  close.  By  signs  I  ex- 
plamed  to  them,  that  excepting  Thompson  and  myself,  the  crew 
were  aU  drowned  ;  that  the  ship  had  been  to  the  negro  country  for 
wood  and  oil,  and  that  she  had  no  money  on  board.     I  mentioned 
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Sweirah,  and  Mr.  Wiltshire,  and  undert4>ok  to  persuade  them  to  take 
VB  there  for  ransom.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  my  represen- 
tetioDs— our  captors  ccmtinually  recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  ship 
and  her  cargo.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  satisfy  them  that 
she  had  not  had  money,  and  that  we  had  not  buried  some  of  it  in 
the  sand.  They  tried  my  companion,  but  he  had  heard  my  an- 
swers, and  an  energetic  "  Laf  Latpak/"  was  all  they  could  get  out 
of  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consultation,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
hours,  the  grisly-haired  fellow,  whose  name  I  ascertained  was  Ha* 
met  Askeiff,  intimated  to  me  by  a  kick  in  the  ribs  that  I  was  hie 
property,  and  that  I  must  rise,  and  prepare  to  ascend  the  bank. 
The  preparation  consisted  in  packing  on  my  back  about  fifty  weight 
of  iron  bolts.  My  companion  received  a  like  intimation,  couched  in 
similar  terms,  and  his  back  was  loaded  with  a  similar  burden 
"  Bomar  !  homar  /**  shouted  our  masters,  at  the  same  time  giving 
us  a  few  hearty  thwacks  with  a  large  stick,  and  off  we  started,  ac- 
companied by  five  or  six  of  the  men  and  two  or  three  women. 
The  ascent  through  the  ravine,  under  our  heavy  loads  and  in  the 
hot  sun,  was  laborious  enough.  Several  times  Thompson  lost 
his  footing  and  fell,  when  he  was  compelled  to  rise  again  amid  a 
shower  of  execrations  and  blows,  and  upon  attempting  to  assist  him 
my  back  came  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  the  same  kmd  of  compliments. 
Fortunately,  I  had  been  allowed  to  retain  my  pea-jacket,  which 
served  as  some  protection,  but  Thompson  had  been  stripped  of  all 
except  his  canvass  trousers  and  tarpaulin  hat,  and  his  naked  body 
suffered  not  only  from  the  blows,  but  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Sim.  We  were  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  when  Jack  became 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  exertion.  Our  masters  were  a  little  die- 
tance  behind. 

"  Mr.  Romer,"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  with  laborious  effort  his 
breath ;  "  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer." 

"  We  must,  we  can't  help  ourselves.  Come  on,  hold  out  for  a 
nunute  more  and  we  shall  be  at  the  top.'' 
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"  No,  no,  let  hb  dash  Uiese  villains  down  the  rocks,  and  thei 
rush  down  upon  their  friends  at  the  beach.  Better  die  at  oneo 
by  their  knives,  than  be  murdered  this  way.  I'U  cany  my  load  no 
further;"  and  my  companion  threw  his  burden  from  his  back  to  the 
ground. 

Without  stopping  to  answer  him,  I  seized  his  load,  and  stagger- 
ed forward  and  upward  as  fast  as  I  could  under  a  hundred  weight 
of  iron.  He  started  after  me,  calling  out  for  me  to  stop  and  give 
him  back  his  burden,  but  I  persevered,  and  we  reached  the  level 
ground  together,  and  at  the  same  moment  with  our  masters.  Hen 
a  shower  of  blows,  equally  distributed,  rewarded  Jack  for  drop}XDg 
his  load,  and  me  for  picking  it  up. 

Five  or  six  camels  were  standing  at  a  httle  distance,  each  one 
with  his  fore  leg  doubled  up,  and  tied  with  a  rope  of  hide,  so  as  te 
prevent  them  from  wandering.  One  of  these  was  selected,  the  iron 
placed  upon  his  back,  and  one  of  the  Arabs  mounting  him,  the 
word  **  bamar  "  was  again  sounded,  and  we  all  started  off  acroei 
the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  that  we  had  seen  on  the  fint 
day  in  the  south-east. 

For  three  long  hours  we  pursued  our  weary  way  in  the 
broiling  sun,  over  loose  sand  hills,  mto  which  our  feet  sank  deep  aft 
every  step,  until  we  came  to  a  small  rocky  plain,  and  beycmd  thai 
to  a  range  of  rock  hills,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height  At 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  we  found  several  huts,  constructed  of  stone 
piled  up  on  three  sides,  about  four  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a 
skin,  or  an  awning  of  coarse  dark  cloth.  Here  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  who  gathered  around  us,  at  first  in  si- 
lent curiosity,  but  soon  they  got  bolder,  and  began  to  annoy  ui 
with  their  impertinent  familiarities.  They  ezammed  our  skins ;  felt 
our  persons  ;  pulled  our  hair  and  ears,  and  closely  investigated  the 
mystery  of  our  clothing.  My  pantaloons,  in  particular,  excited  their 
wonder,  and  the  question  was  often  asked  how  I  got  into  them, 
and  whether  I  had  been  put  in,  and  then  sewed  up  in  them.  Their 
attentions,  however,  were  not  confined  to  these  pleasantries.    Se- 
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tf  the  women  anmsed  themaelves  by  spitting  upon  ob,  throw- 
ing sand  in  oar  faces,  and  cursing  us  in  a  profusion  of  unintelligible 
gutturals. 

**  Sere  /  sere  r  I  exclaimed,  jumping  to  my  feet,  and  assuming 
as  fierce  a  look  as  possible. 

At  this  Arabic  exclamation,  equivalent  to  "go  away,"  or  "clear 
out,"  our  tormentors  rushed  from  us,  screaming  with  af&ight ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  they  returned,  and  became  more  abusive  thaa 
ev«r.  Our  lives  were  even  in  danger  from  the  stones  with  which 
ihi^  had  armed  themselves,  when  Hamet  fortunately  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  I  called  to  him  to  come  to  our  assistence.  "  AgKee  I 
ugkee  !  Hamet  Askief !" 

He  ran  up,  laughing  immoderately  at  my  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  and  at  our  distresses ;  but  at  last  he  condescended  to  in- 
terfere, and  our  tormenters  were  driven  off. 

At  sunset  several  loaded  camels  came  in  from  the  wreck,  and 
with  them,  most  of  the  party  that  we  had  left  behind  on  the  beaoh. 
The  camels  were  unloaded,  and  turned  loose  to  browse  upon  a  few 
stunted  thorns.  A  mixture  of  water,  camel's  milk,  and  the  meal  of 
a  kind  of  millet,  was  prepared  by  the  women,  and  furnished  the 
only  refreshment :  after  which  the  Arabs  disposed  themselves  for 
a  regular  council.  A  bright  fure,  made  of  splinters  of  the  wreck, 
and  dried  thorn-bushes,  threw  up  its  light  and  illuminated  the 
swarthy  fieu^es  of  about  thirty  Bedouins,  who  squatted  m  a  circle 
around  it  Pipes  were  produced,  fQled,  and  passed  about  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  The  whole  scene  brought  strongly  to  my  mind 
certain  descriptions  of  Indian  councils  in  my  own  country,  but 
there  were  many  pomts  of  dissimilarity.  There  was  a  lack  of  that 
gravity  and  dignity  so  generally  attributed  to  the  conduct  and 
manners  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  th^e  was  certainly  but 
little  resemblance  between  the  blank  desert  waste,  and  the  thickly 
wooded  covers  and  green  prairies  of  my  own  distant  land. 

We  were  ordered  to  take  our  seats  within  the  circle,  and  then 
eommenced  a  repetition  of  the  same   questions  that  had  heen 
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put  to  US  at  the  beach.  As  soon  as  an  opportimity  occurred,  I 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  taking  us  to  Sweirah  for  ranaoiB. 
but  it  was  received  with  no  better  favor  than  in  the  monuog. 
They  seemed  to  be  much  surprised  that  I  should  know  anything 
about  Sweirah,  and  could  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  lay, 
but  they  gave  us  to  understand,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that 
there  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  taking  us  there.  Hamet,  diaw- 
ing  his  knife,  placed  the  point  of  it  against  his  breast,  intimating 
that  he  would  nm  upon  it  in  going  to  Mogador,  from  which  I  cos- 
eluded  that  his  band  was  at  feud  with  some  of  the  northern  tribes. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  word  Hoden  was  frequ^lj 
mentioned,  and  also  the  word  Waladah.  I  knew  that  Hoden  was 
supposed  to  be  a  town  or  station,  and  was  generally  put  down,  pro- 
bably without  much  accuracy,  to  the  south-east  of  us.  I  could  f<Hin 
no  idea  of  the  position  of  Waladah,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a  place  where  it  was  proposed  to  carry  us  for 
fvile  as  sla^-es.  In  such  a  case  all  hope  of  redemption  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  only  chance  of  ultimately  regaining  our  freedom  would 
be,  in  making  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  favorable  circumstances  to 
escape.  To  acquire  the  language  perfectly,  I  at  once  resolved  shouW 
be  my  chief  object.  Once  master  of  it,  so  as  to  pass  for  an  Arab,  I 
could  not  see  how  my  masters  would  be  able  to  prevent  me  from 
regaining  my  freedom.  The  future  was  dark  and  indefinite,  but  not 
without  a  few  feeble  gle^vros  of  hope  that  forbad  utter  despair. 

I  communicated  my  suspicions  and  plans  to  Thompson.  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  despond ingly. 

"  It  may  do  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  Romer,  but  it  won*t 
answer  for  me." 

"  Why  not,"  I  replied,  as  encouragingly  as  possible. 

"  Why  just  look  at  the  difference  between  us.  You  propose  to 
make  yourself  a  regular  Arab.  Well,  youVe  young,  and  with  your 
spare  figure,  dark  complexion,  and  black  hair  and  eyes,  in  a  short  time 
you  will  look  like  an  Arab,  but  what  shall  I  do,  with  my  light  skin  rfhd 
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hie  eyes.  Beddes,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  the  language.  I  mighty 
erhaps,  learn  to  parly'Voo-franmy  through  my  nose,  but  I  can 
«ver  get  the  knack  of  pulling  my  words  up  by  the  roots,  from  the 
Ht  of  my  stomach.  No,  I  feel  that  I  shall  kill  two  or  three  of  these 
baps  before  long,  and  that'll  be  the  end  of  me." 

I  endeavored  to  comfort  the  old  man,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a 
nore  hopeful  idea  of  his  future  fate,  but  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
he  pain  of  his  cuts  and  bruises,  conspired  to  depress  his  spirits,  and 
le  refused  to  entertain  the  belief  that  he  had  any  prospect  of  life, 
nuch  less  of  liberty.  We  were  stretched  side  by  side  upon  the 
tand ;  a  heavy  dew  was  falling,  and  the  night  wind  grew  quite 
Jiilly.  My  pea-jacket,  which  I  had  taken  off,  and  stretched  over 
IS,  afforded  an  inadequate  protection ;  but,  notwithstanding  aU 
;he  disagreeable  and  painful  circumstances  of  our  situation,  tired 
lature  exacted  from  the  "  restorer "  the  tribute  of  her  oblivions 
jweets. 
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i  Bcanty  bfreakfiut — ^Watering  the  eamelfc. — A  chanjEre  of  hrnnor. — Plagaeinf 
the  women* — Judicious  flattery^ — A  pigeon-wing  in  the  desert — ^Working 
the  pumpe. — Starting  for  the  interior. — Suffering  by  the  way. — Character 
of  the  country. — Instinct  of  the  camels. — The  wells  of  Ageda. 

At  early  dawn  we  were  aroiLsed,  and  about  a  pint  of  milk  and 
rater,  in  which  had  been  mixed  a  handful  of  barloy-meal,  was 
jjven  to  us  for  our  breakfast.  We  begged  loudly  for  more,  and  at 
ast  succeeded  m  getting  a  part  of  one  of  our  biscuits,  which  we 
ihared  between  us.  We  found  our  palates  not  quite  so  dainty  as 
the  day  before,  and  the  ill  flavor  of  the  putrid  water  no  longer  ex- 
ited so  much  dis^st. 
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McMst  of  the  Arabs  immediately  started  for  the  beach,  aft^  ^ 
ing  us  to  understand  that  the  next  day  we  were  to  take  up  our  lin^ 
of  march  for  the  mterior.  One  reason  for  moving  so  soon,  we  foiu4 
to  be  the  state  of  the  wells,  which  were  unusually  low  for  the  sea- 
son, and  which  promised  in  a  day  or  two  to  fail  entirely.  We  were 
taken  to  these  wells,  and  compelled  to  assist  nearly  the  whole  daj 
in  drawing  water.  They  were  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
camp,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cleft,  in  the  hills,  and  consisted  of  two  or 
three  natural  holes  of  great  depth.  A  stake  was  made  fast  acro^ 
the  mouth,  with  a  rude  kind  of  pulley  attached  to  it,  through  this, 
a  rope,  with  a  goat-skin  bucket  at  the  end,  was  rove.  By  the  aid 
of  the  rope,  an  Arab  descended  to  the  bottom,  and  filled  the  bucket 
with  the  water  that  slowly  percolated  through  the  chinks,  froQi 
some  hidden  reservoir.  When  the  bucket  was  filled  we  walked 
away  with  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  and  drew  the  bucket  to  the 
top,  where  it  was  emptied  into  a  huge  calabash  by  the  women,  and 
supplied  to  the  camels. 

As  soon  as  the  first  camels  had  been  watered  they  were  dis- 
patched to  the  beach,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  haste,  in  the 
movements  of  their  masters,  that  induced  us  to  think  that  the  scanty 
supply  of  water  was  not  alone  the  cause  of  our  departure.  Be- 
sides their  desire  to  get  us  at  once  to  market,  we  concluded  that 
they  had  fears  of  a  visit  from  some  of  their  enemies,  or,  perhaps, 
friends,  who  might  wish  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  fate  as  easily  as  possible, 
and  to  waste  no  mental  energy  in  useless  repinings.  Nothing  that  I 
could  say,  do,  or  think,  could,  for  the  time,  alter  my  destiny,  and, 
therefore,  why  trouble  myself  with  fears,  hopes  and  regrets,  which 
could  have  no  influence  in  furthering  my  chief  object.  There  were 
but  two  great  facts,  in  relation  to  my  situation,  worthy  of  serious 
thought — one,  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  about  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  in  which  state  I  should  be  compelled  to  remain  for  a  year, 
or  ])erhaps  two ;  and  the  other,  that  I  was  bound  to  recover  my 
freedom.  That  my  master  could  not  keep  me  for  ever,  was  a  settled 
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ixed  fact,  that  admitted  of  no  dispute.  How,  or  by  what 
escape  was  to  be  efifected,  it  was  impossible  to  say  ;  that 
stion  that  time  alone  could  determine,  but,  imtil  time  did 
resolved  that  I  would  not  give  myself  any  trouble,  but 
8  easily,  and  bide  the  march  of  fate.  Providence,  and  my 
legs  and  arms,  I  felt  to  be  a  good  dependence. 
)n  as  I  had  formed  this  resolution,  a  kind  of  reckless  jollity 
Bssion  of  me,  which,  at  first,  excited  my  companion's  sur- 
which,  before  long,  exerted  an  infectious  eflfect  upon  his 
rhe  change  in  our  hmnor,  at  once  made  a  decidedly  favora- 
ssion  upon  our  masters,  and,  before  nightfall  we  had 
led  an  inmiimity  from  the  wanton  annoyances  and  in- 
h  we  had  to  endure  the  day  b('f<>rc.  We  might  have 
Kcite  their  sympathies  for  our  distresses  in  vain,  but  as 
aey  found  that  we  were  perfectly  reckless,  impudent  and 
nt,  they  began  to  entertain  for  us  a  degree  of  respect. 
r  up  to  the  design  I  had  formed,  of  learning  the  language 
possible,  I  lost  no  time,  but  at  once  commenced  an  ener- 
thorough  course  of  practice — asking  the  names  of  every- 
>uld  see,  repeating  their  phrases,  and  shouting  out  the 
1 1  had  mastered,  right  or  wrong,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  high  amusement  of  our  masters, 
aughed,  and  scolded  with  the  women,  ridiculing  some, 
ing  others,  and  instantly  retorting  any  abuse  in  their  own 
d  out  with  voluble  English  and  Spanish.  Several  times  I 
>me  hard  knocks  from  the  enraged  women,  but,  by  skip- 
t,  here  and  there,  and  dodging  around  and  under  the  cam- 
irally  contrived  to  elude  them.  There  was  one  skinny  old 
whom,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
t.  She  seemed,  at  first,  to  have  taken  a  particular  dislike  to 
was  every  moment  attacking  him,  with  words  and  blows, 
itrived  to  draw  her  rage  upon  myself,  and  at  last  worry 
trms.  I  mimicked  her  motions  and  words,  and  retorted 
I,   until,  almost  bursting  with  passion,  she  would  rush 
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at  me  with  a  heavy  stick,  when  away  I  would  skip,  cutting  up  att 
kinds  of  queer  antics  amid  the  immoderate  laughter  of  the  other 
women,  and  of  the  few  men  who  were  looking  on.  No  one  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  fun  more  than  the  wife  of  Hamet,  who,  as  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  was  as  delighted  at  the  old  hag's  disappointment  and 
discomfiture,  as  at  my  capers. 

For  the  twentieth  time,  the  old  lady  came  at  me,  with  the 
kind  intention  of  knocking  out  my  brains,  expressed  in  every  move- 
ment and  feature.  Exerting  my  agility,  I  sprung  up,  and  seiziiig 
the  hump  of  one  of  the  tallest  camels,  drew  myself  on  to  bis 
back.  The  astonished  animal  hopped  about  upon  his  three  \egi, 
while  I,  vaultmg  from  side  to  side,  as  my  pursuer  came  round, 
looked  down  with  the  utmost  complacency  from  my  secure  eleva- 
tion. When  the  old  lady's  breath  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  I  fin- 
ished the  performance  by  jumping  down,  and  cutting  a  regular 
pigeon-wing  in  the  sand.  The  most  vigorous  and  graceful  piroueiU 
of  a  Vestris  or  Taglioni,  never  excite  greater  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. The  men  laughed  heartily,  while  the  women  and  children 
fairly  shrieked  and  yelled  with  deliifht,  and  when  Jack  Thompson 
capped  the  climax  with  r  double-shuffle,  I  was  really  afraid  that  fet 
Mrs.  Askief  would  go  off  in  a  convulsion.  This  would  have  been  a 
sad  misfortime,  for,  from  the  instant  we  had  seen  her  round,  fat,  and 
comparatively  good -humored  face,  we  had  marked  her  out  for  a  pat- 
ron and  friend.  Luckily  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  for  a  piece  of 
judicious  flattery,  privately  administered,  which  completed  the  fa- 
vorable impression  that  my  saltatory  exertions  had  commenced. 
Passing  my  hands  up  and  down,  at  a  little  distance  from  my  own 
person,  to  indicate  her  obesity,  I  bowed,  smiled,  and  exclaimed 
"  Beautiful !  very  beautiful.'*  If  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
English  boarding-school  she  could  not  have  comprehended,  more 
readily,  my  words.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  swallowed 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  the  delicate  compliment,  or  the  bowl  of 
milk  and  meal  with  which  it  was  repaid. 

At  sunset  our  master,  Haxtvel,  with  the  other  men,  returned 
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m  the  beach.  After  conTersing  for  a  few  moments  with  the  wo- 
n,  and  giving  some  directions  about  the  camels,  he  beckoned  me 
follow  him,  and  together  we  moved  out  from  the  camp.  Tum- 
'  behind  a  rock,  that  concealed  us  from  view,  he  stopped,  uttered 
ew  words,  and  pointed  to  my  feet.  His  words  were  worse  than 
eek — ^pure  Arabic — and  his  motions  perfectly  incomprehensible. 

repeated  his  orders,  and,  at  last,  with  an  expression  of  angry 
patience,  he  began  to  move  his  own  feet.    The  idea  broke  upon 

:  he  had  heard  of  my  pigeon- wing,  and  was  determined  to  have 
irivate  rehearsal  for  his  own  particular  amusement.  Was  ever 
f  thing  more  ridiculous  ?  A  captive,  in  the  hands  of  barbarians. 
Id  the  sands  of  the  great  desert,  to  be  taken  out  behind  a  rock, 
1  required  to  cut  a  pigeon- wing  for  the  amusement  of  an  old 
iy  Arab !  Hamet  waited  until  my  risibles  had  composed  them- 
ves,  when  he  again  gave  the  signal,  and  the  performance  com- 
nced.  Once,  twice,  three  times — and  then  gravely  indicating  his 
isfaction,  he  signed  to  me  to  follow  him  back  to  the  huts.  A 
her  large  allowance  of  milk,  and  a  whole  biscuit,  testified  to  the 
nralising  influence  of  the  pigeon-wing  upon  his  heart. 

**  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  rumest  go  I've  heard  of,"  exclaimed 
ompson,  when  I  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  Hamet's  unex- 
;ted  liberality.  "  I'm  glad  he  didn't  call  on  me  for  a  double- 
iffle,  for  my  soles  wont  stand  it  many  times ;  and  if  we  are  to 
.  our  living  by  dancing,  what  are  we  to  do  when  our  shoes  are 
le  ?    I've  known  fellows  keep  themselves  above  water  by  work- 

their  pumps,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
le  on  dry  land,  or  I  would  have  brought  along  an  extra  pair." 
Before  daylight  the  next  mommg  preparations  were  commenced 

the  journey.  The  skin  and  cloth  coverings  of  the  huts  were 
en  off  and  packed  away;  the  cooking  utensils  secured,  and  the 
aels  saddled  and  loaded.  Three  of  these  animals  were  furnished 
h  panniers,  in  which  rode  the  smaller  children  and  two  or  three 
men,  among  whom,  of  course,  was  Mrs.  Hamet  Askief.  The 
ler  women,  like  ourselves,  were  compelled  to  walk. 
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The  fust  day's  journey,  afler  leaving  tlie  hills,  was  over  a  flai 
pebbly  plain,  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  now  and  then 
a  thom-buBh  and  a  few  roota  of  the  M^comta.  We  passed  the 
skeleton  of  a  camel,  and  not  iar  from  it  we  observed  the  tracks  of 
•an  animal  of  the  cat  kind.  Our  direction  was  about  east-by-sooth, 
and  we  travelled  at  least  twenty-five  miles.  My  companion  wh 
exceedingly  distressed,  and  with  difficulty  kept  up  with  the  body 
of  the  caravan.  Not  imfrequently  his  motions  had  to  be  quickened 
by  applications  of  the  stick.  Being  younger,  and  of  a  apare  make, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  accustomed  to  pedestrian  exertion,  I 
did  not  suffer  nearly  as  much. 

At  sundown  we  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  with  nothing  m 
view  but  the  sky  above  and  the  vast  expanse  of  low  sand  hiSs 
around  us.  The  camels  were  unloaded,  two  or  three  smaU  tents 
erected,  and,  after  evening  prayers,  every  one  received  his  allow- 
ance of  meal  and  water.  Thompson  and  myself  got  each  about 
half  a  pint.  We  begged  lustily  for  more,  but  received  only  an 
intimation  that  we  had  already  had  more  than  we  deserved.  Kind 
Mrs.  Hamet,  however,  took  compassion  on  us,  and  shly  slipped  into 
our  hands  a  few  dates,  as  dry  and  as  hard  as  .so  many  pebbles. 
We  swallowed  them  whole  upon  a  suggestion  from  Thompson,  thst 
''  in  that  way  they  would  last  the  longer,  and  our  stomachs  would 
have  something  to  gnaw  upon  for  a  week." 

After  prayers,  and  theur  make-believe  ablutions,  our  masters  dis- 
posed themselves  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk.  The  tobacco  pouch  was 
produced,  and  the  pipe  carefully  filled,  lighted  and  passed  round. 
Thompson  succeeded  in  beggmg  a  mouthful  of  the  weed.  The 
Arabs  watched  him  as  he  rolled  it  up  and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth, 
when  they  burst  out  into  an  unanimous  expression  of  disgust  and 
contempt. 

"  Look  !*'  they  exclaimed,  *'  at  the  Kaffirs !  see  how  they  per- 
vert God's  gifts.  Tobacco  was  made  to  smoke  and  to  snuff,  and 
the  infidel  dogs,  (God's  curse  upon  the  whole  race,)  put  it  in 
thpir  mouths  and  eat  it.    But  w\\^  ^ii  ^ou  expect  of  fellows  who 
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»  and  who  eat  pork !  F^ugh !  Mamhokllah  I  Blessed  bo 
11  all  roast  jet." 

sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  again  m  route.  The 
f  the  country  differed  but  htUe  from  that  of  the  day  be- 
the  exception  that  there  was  a  larger  portion  of  rough 
surface.  Our  shoes  suffered  severely,  and  by  the  time 
Ached  our  camping-ground  we  were  but  little  better 
K>t,  and  with  a  sad  prospect  of  sore  feet  before  us.  In 
Jar  the  third  day  fully  realized  our  expectations.  The 
burning  sand,  and  the  sharp  points  of  the  jagged  rooks, 
possible  for  us  to  keep  up  with  the  carayan.  We  pointed 
masters  the  cause  of  our  loitering,  but  they  only  laughed 
us  on  with  sticks  and  stones.  At  last  my  companion  gave 
y;  his  feet  were  so  lacerated  and  swollen  that  he 
ouldn*t  and  wouldn't  move  a  step  further.  The  Arabs, 
i  it  was  really  impossible  for  him  to  move,  made  him 
he  hinder  part  of  a  camel,  where  he  had  to  keep  himself 
Dg  off  backwards  by  holding  on  by  the  tufts  of  hair  on 
The  rough  skin,  sharp  bones,  and  heavy  motion  of  the 
01  made  this  mode  of  travelling  as  distressing  as  walking. 
.  once  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  off,  upon  the 
die ;  and  nothing  but  my  encouraging  exhortations  pre- 
from  obeying  the  dictates  of  pain  and  despair, 
it  there  was  a  discussion  among  our  masters  concemii^ 
■ogress  in  the  language  emibled  me  to  comprehend  the 
ft  of  the  conversation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  we 
1  for  some  place  by  the  name  of  QuakleU  but  whether  it 
alet  of  Mungo  Park,  or  the  Qualet  of  Callie,  or,  as  was 
sble,  a  different  place  from  either,  it  was  impossible  to 
!W  days,  however,  five  or  six  at  farthest,  would,  perhaps, 
le  question ;  so,  dismissing  the  subject,  I  composed  myself, 
ly  as  possible,  to  sleep — ^to  sleep,  but  not  to  dream  ;  the 
of  exhausted  nature  frequently  forbid  an  indulgence  in 
iM.    Nowhore  can  I  recollect  that  I  enjoyed  moce  i^t<^ 
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found  repose  than  during  this  first  journey  in  the  desert.  Queen 
Mab,  if  she  ever  drives  her  team  of  atomies  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  never  seemed  disposed  to  pay  me  a  visit,  or  if  she  did, 
found  sense,  feeling  and  fancy,  all  engaged,  and  was  denied 
admission. 

The  country,  as  we  advanced,  continued  to  present  the  same 
appearance,  a  vast  plain  of  sand-hills,  until  the  sixth  day,  when  we 
entered  upon  a  more  rocky,  and  irregular  tract.  Large  masses  of  a 
redish  granite  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  sometimes  so 
closely  together  as  to  leave  room  for  not  more  than  one  loaded 
camel  at  a  time  to  pass. 

Emerging  from  this  sea  of  rock,  we  encamped  upon  the  edge 
of  a  plain  of  yellow  sand.  The  ground  was  hard,  the  sand-hills  few 
and  small,  and  the  scene  agreeably  relieved  by  several  patches  of 
vegetation.  A  number  of  acacias  were  in  sight,  and  close  aroand 
our  camp  were  numerous  bushes,  upon  which  the  camels  were 
turned  loose  to  graze. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  we  saw  several  gangs  of  camels, 
some  with  loads,  moving  under  the  guidance  of  their  masters,  and 
others  quietly  browsing  upon  the  thorn-bushes  that  grew  at  dis- 
tant intervals.  Towards  nightfall  two  horsemen  were  seen  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The  air  was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  the 
slender  shafts  of  their  long  spears,  drawn  like  black  lines  upon  the 
sky.  Hamet  pointed  to  them  and  exclaimed  "  Ostrich  hunters  !*' 

We  resumed  our  march  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  press«i 
on  with  rapidity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  From  the  mo- 
tions of  the  camels  alone,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching water.  They  no  longer  straggled  wide,  or  stopped  to 
crop  the  stunted  bushes,  but  with  outstretched  necks  toiled  on  at  a 
rate  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  keep  up  with  thera. 
A  ridge  of  low,  whitish  looking  hills  indicated  the  position  of  the 
wells,  which,  even  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  had  sent 
their  grateful  odors  to  the  keen  senses  of  our  thirsty  beasts. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  came  upon  the  brink 
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f  a  steep  precipice,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  enclosing  on  three 
Ides  a  small  irregular  basin,  of  perhaps  twenty  acres  in  extent.  We 
alted  and  looked  down  upon  the  busy  scene  below.  At  the 
ottom  of  the  basin  were  numerous  pits,  and  around  three  or  four 
f  these  were  collected  crowds  of  camels.  There  were  at  least  three 
lundred  in  all,  attended  by  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  women.  We  no- 
iced  also  several  horses  and  mules.  Hamet  happening  to  be  in  very 
;ood  humor,  condescended  to  inform  us  that  these  were  called  the 
reUs  of  Ageda,  and  that  they  were  the  only  wells  within  five  days 
onmey,  and  furnished  all  the  water  for  the  town  of  Quahlet,  which 
ras  half  a  day  further  to  the  east. 

By  making  a  slight  detour  we  reached  a  place  where  the  shelv- 
Dg  precipice  allowed  our  camels  to  descend  without  going  round  to 
he  head  of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  cameFs  below  were  as- 
tending  and  descending  in  long  strings. 

The  path  was  difficult,  and  in  several  places  the  animals  had  to 
amp  from  rock  to  rock,  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet,  but,  under 
he  skilful  guidance  of  oiur  masters,  the  descent  was  accomplished 
a  safety,  and  we  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  amid  the  groups 
imund  the  wells. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Bedonin  salutations. — Encampment  at  the  wells. — Cooscoosoo. — An  arriral.— 
"W  ind  drinkers." — A  chan^  of  masters. — Partinf^  wHh  Jack. — A  ride  in 
the  desert. — Sidi  Mohammed's  donah. — Life  in  the  doaah. — Amvlets^— A 
timely  warning. — A  delicate  hint 

"Salam  Ailekom  /  Ailekom  Salam  H  was  reiterated  a  hundred 
times  between  our  party  and  the  strangers,  accompanied  with  the 
almost  interminable  string  of  compliments^  inquiries  aiul  good  wishes 
which  Arab  etiquette  prescribes  for  a  friendly  greeting.  Tbe  cere- 
mony through,  and  the  excitement  created  by  our  appearance  some- 
what abated,  we  were  allowed  to  approach  the  wells  and  commenoe 
drawing  water  for  our  camels. 

When  we  had  finished,  instead  of  keeping  on  to  the  town,  our 
masters  made  preparations  for  spending  the  night  upon  die  spot 
A  fire  was  kindled,  and,  after  evening  prayers,  a  large  bowl  of  coos- 
coosoo prepared,  of  which  we  got  a  small  portion,  and  found  it  de- 
licious. It  consisted  of  flour,  rolled  into  small  round  grains,  and  was 
cooked  hy  putting  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  colander,  with  holes 
pierced  in  the  bottom.  The  colander  was  then  fitted  into  the  mouth 
of  an  earthen  pot,  which  contained  a  little  water,  with  part  of  a  kid 
cut  in  small  pieces.  The  steam,  as  it  arose,  ascended  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  colander,  and  made  its  way  through  the 
mass  of  cooscoosoo,  which,  when  sufficiently  cooked,  was  turned  out 
into  a  large  dish,  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pot  poured  into  it.  A  dozen  dirty  hands  were  at 
once  thrust  into  the  dish,  and,  by  a  dexterous  twist  the  yellow 
grains  were  rolled  into  good-sized  balls,  and  jerked  into  the  mouth 
with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Fortunately,  in  the  dish  prepared  for  Haroet  and  his  immediate 
friends,  there  were  a  few  grains  more  than  was  necessary  to  distend 
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Stomachs  to  within  the  smallest  possible  distance  of  the  bm«t- 
x)int,  so  we  were  allowed  to  finish  the  dish,  or,  as  Hamet  £ace- 
\j  expressed  it»  to  swallow  our  "  share.*' 
rhe  night  passed  pleasantlj ;  the  weather  was  serene,  and  the 
banks  on  either  side  jHroCected  ns  from  the  wind.  Several  par- 
with  their  cameb,  remained  upon  the  ground,  and  numerous 
p-fires  threw  their  flickering  lights  upon  the  wild  and  uncouth 
ps  of  animals,  and  upon  the  rugged  boulders  and  precipitous 
3S  of  the  deep  basm.  Until  late  at  night  the  Arabs  remained 
abled  in  front  of  our  tents,  where  they  were  amused  by  the 
nrmance  of  a  professional  story-teller,  who  recited  his  tales  with 
h  spirit  and  energy — ^imitating  the  voices  of  the  different  speak- 
gesticulating  and  grimacing  with  great  freedom,  and  accom- 
riDg  himself  with  frequent  emphatical  blows  upon  a  tambourine, 
longest  story  was  a  peculiar  version  of  the  **  Forty  Thieves." 
tie  main,  he  adhered  to  the  plot  as  we  have  it  in  the  "  Arabian 
its ;"  but  there  was  an  infinity  of  detail  that  the  eastern  racan- 
had  not  dreamed  of,  and  which,  perhaps,  the  more  polished 
\  of  Yeman  would  have  rejected  as  puerile  and  tiresome,  but 
Qi  seemed  to  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  the  story  to  the  un- 
ed  auditors  of  the  Sahara. 

rhe  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  set 
for  Quahlet,  three  or  four  horsemen  dashed  up  to  the  wells  at 
speed,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "Fine  NazarinT 
tere  is  the  christian  ?" 

We  were  pomted  out  to  them,  when  they  galloped  towards  us, 
ped  to  the  ground,  and,  leaving  their  horses  unattended,  ad- 
sed  close  to  us,  and  began  a  mmute  inspection  of  our  persons. 
Y  were  honible  looking  fellows,  worse,  even,  than  our  masters, 
ny  Arabs  we  had  yet  seen.  Their  forms  were  literally  nothing 
skin,  smew  and  bone.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  thev  heads, 
;ted  a  lurid  tight,  and  a  dark  scowl  was  carved  in  permanent 
I  upon  their  sharp  angular  features.  Each  one  wore  a  haiei, 
over  it  Ajallabeah  of  coarse  woollen,  resembling,  in  sbB;^,K%Vfia\ 
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with  a  hood  attached  to  it.  Their  horses  had  very  much  the  look 
of  their  masters ;  at  first  sight  they  would  have  been  taken  for 
broken  down  hacks,  but,  upon  closer  examination,  the  clean  limbs, 
small  head,  clear  eye,  and  expanded  nostril,  would  have  indicated 
their  descent  from  the  famous  Sh'ruhah  ErWech,  or,  **  wind  drink- 
er "  of  the  desert,  so  called,  partly  as  a  metaphor  for  speed,  and 
partly  because  of  the  habit  they  universally  have,  of  thrusting  out 
their  tongue,  with  a  peculiar  noise,  when  nmning. 

After  the  new  comers  had  examined  us  to  their  satisfaction, 
they  withdrew  with  our  masters,  and  commenced  chafiPering  about 
our  price.  In  an  hour  or  two  it  was  announced  to  us  that  I  had 
been  purchased  by  the  strangers,  but,  that  Thompson  must  accom- 
pany his  first  masters  to  the  town,  where  he  woidd  be  sold  to  a 
Moor,  who  wanted  to  take  him  on  to  some  place  still  farther 
in  the  interior.  I  heard  the  name  Al  Araiouan  pronounced,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  distinctly  whether  that  was  the  place  where  the 
Moor,  whom  the  new-comers  represented  to  be  ready  to  purchase 
Thompson,  resided  or  not. 

The  news  that  we  were  to  be  separated  occasioned  us  the  great- 
est distress.  There  is  nothing  like  a  partnership  in  misfortune,  to 
originate  and  strengthen  a  feeling  of  friendship ;  and  nowhere,  per- 
haps, could  a  slight  acquaintance  ripen  into  intimacy  more  readily 
than  amid  the  desolation  of  the  desert.  The  old  man  fairly  wrung 
his  hands  in  despair  when  informed  of  our  doom.  He  urgently 
joined  me  in  my  entreaties  to  my  new  master,  that  he  would  also 
purchase  him,  but  without  success. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  we  will  meet  yet,  and  that  too  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  at  present.  Keep  up  a  good 
heart,  as  I  shall,  and  trust  in  Providence :  I  feel  perfectly  confident 
that  we  shall  together  escape  from  these  miserable  wretches.  And 
it  will  not  be  a  great  while  either  before  we  do  so." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  I  must  say  that  I  don*t  see  much  chance  of  it. 
However,  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Romer,  and  I  hope  hell  restore  yw 
to  /reedom,  whatever  \ve  does  V\l\v  o\^  iws?i.TVvom^son.  When  yon 
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get  clear,  if  you  will  recollect  to  write,  or  send  word  to  the  old 
woman  in  Liverpool — ^you  know  the  street — you  will  do  me  a  favor. 
But  you  won't  forget  it,  I  know.  God  bless  you,  my  boy.  Good 
bye." 

We  held  each  other  by  the  hand.  Our  masters  made  a  move- 
ment of  impatience.  "  God  bless  you !  Good  bye  !"  I  exclaimed, 
and  dropping  his  hand,  turned  to  conceal  my  tears.  Upon  looking 
around,  Thompson  was  at  some  distance,  slowly  following  the 
camels  of  Hamet.  He  looked  back,  waved  his  hands  in  adieu,  and 
then  steadily  plodded  onward. 

Seldom  has  my  heart  felt  more  heavy  than  at  that  moment.  It 
was  not  merely  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  position  that  made 
the  parting  so  hard.  There  were  points  in  the  character  of  Jack 
that  had  served  to  create  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  and  res- 
pect. I  should  have  parted  with  him,  imder  any  circumstances, 
with  regret ;  judge  then  of  my  feelings,  when  bidding  him  adieu, 
probably  for  ever,  amid  the  wilds  of  the  Sahara. 

Leaving  the  hills,  my  new  master,  whose  name  I  was  informed  . 
was   Sidi   Mohammed  ben   Alum,  turned  off  in  a  direction  due 
north,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  companions ;  the  rest  of  the  party 
setting  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  south-west. 

My  feet  were  in  such  a  condition  that,  although  I  had  boimd 
them  up  in  strips  of  clothing  torn  from  the  skirts  and  lining  of  my 
pea-jacket,  I  walked  with  p^,  and  with  difficulty  kept  up  with  my 
master's  horse,  whose  pace  was  restrained  to  the  slowest  rate. 
After  moving  along  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  hours,  Mohanmied 
began  to  get  impatient,  and  finding  that  his  curses  had  no  effect  in 
quickening  my  motions,  he  asked  me  if  I  coidd  ride.  His  surprise 
was  great  when  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  How  is  it,"  said 
he,  **  that  you  who  always  live  in  houses  upon  the  water,  should 
know  how  to  manage  a  horse  ?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  steadiness  and  ease 
with  which  the  gaunt  half-starved  animals  beneath  us  kept  up  their 
stiide.    Going  ahead  with  a  long  swinging  gaxl  seemed  igoa&N^^ 
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more  natural  and  less  fatiguing  to  them  tban  standing  still ;  and 
for  four  or  five  hours  we  kept  under  way  at  dififerent  rates  of  speed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  without  once  fully  stop- 
ping to  breathe. 

Our  way  lay  over  an  extensive  plain,  covered  in  some  places 
with  loose  flints,  and  scattered  here  and  there  with  thorns.  From 
this  we  passed  through  a  long  valley,  overgrown  with  thistles,  and 
again  an  open  tract  of  moving  sand,  beyond  which  we  came  to  a 
range  of  rocky  eminences,  at  the  base  of  which  was  situated  a 
douah,  or  village,  composed  of  about  thirty  tents,  arranged  in  two 
parallal  lines.  For  a  distance  of  several  miles  around,  the  plain 
was  covered  with  scattered  thorns  and  thistles. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  douah  a  number  of  black 
slaves  ran  forward  to  meet  us.  Taking  hold  of  Mohammed's  foot, 
as  it  was  turned  up  along  the  horse's  flank  by  the  short  stirrup, 
they  applied  their  heads  to  the  sole,  and  repeatedly  kissing  the  hem 
of  his  haicky  welcomed  him  back  with  a  profusion  of  compliments. 

•  The  women  and  children  too,  came  forward,  and  repeated  in  a  very 
submissive  tone  their  greetings.  Mohammed's  wives  arranged 
themselves  before  him,  crossed  their  arms  upon  their  breasts  and 
bowed.  He  advanced  towards  them  and  held  out  his  hand ;  they 
all  touched  it  and  then  applied  their  own  hands  to  their  mouths, 
heads  and  breasts.  The  whole  ceremony  was  well  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  strangers,  and,  had  I  not  already  learned 
that  appearances  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  I  should  have  gtithered 
the  idea  that  Mohammed  was  a  good  husband,  kind  father,  and 
humane  master ;  and  that  his  polite  dependants  were  really  glad  to 
see  him  back.  My  hesitation  in  admitting  the  evidence  of  this  ex- 
cessive ceremonial  politeness  saved  me  from  a  great  mistake,  for  a 
more  complete  devil  in  human  form,  and  one  more  generally  hated 
and  feared  m  all  the  relations  of  life,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
even  among  the  inhuman  fiends  of  the  Sahara. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  were  I  to  note  the  course  of 

my  life  from  day  to  day  {torn  i\^  \laQ&  Iotv«x^^<c^t  «fl!veral  months. 
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The  time,  although  fertile  in^  events  of  mterest  to  me,  would  seem 
monotonous  and  tiresome  to  the  reader  if  dwelt  upon  in  all  its  de« 
tails.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  was  soon  established  in  all  the 
duties  and  pritileges  of  a  slave.  The  duties  consisted  msdnly  in 
watching  the  camels  while  feeding — driving  them  to  the  hills,  and 
collectii^  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  thorn  for  fuel.  The  privileges  con- 
sisted in  sleeping  outside  of  the  tents,  exposed  to  the  sand  winds 
and  the  chilly  dews,  and  supping  once  a  day  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
meals  for  the  black  slaves,  who  being  believers,  were  entitled  to, 
and  received,  a  degree  of  favor  and  consideration  that  no  Kaffir 
could  expect. 

Notwithstanding  my  sufferings  and  privations,  my  health  con- 
tinoed  good.  Every  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  being  gone,  my  frame 
rapidly  became  haidened  to  the  sinewy  consistence  of  a  Bedoum's 
body,  and  soon  acquired  a  wonderful  power  of  enduring  fatigue, 
hunger  and  thirst.  My  progress  m  the  language  was  rapid,  so 
much  so,  that  befcn^  the  year  was  out  I  spoke  it  fluently.  I  felt 
that  my  capacities  for  action  were  nearly  reaching  their  perfect 
development,  and  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mould  into  some  degree  of  form  and  consistency  the  vague  plans 
wUch  had  been  revolving  m  my  head.  As  I  frequently  had  to 
drive  the  camels  a  distance  of  two  days  journey,  and  remain  alone 
with  my  gang  in  the  plain,  sometimes  four  or  five  days,  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  meditation,  while,  by  close  attention  to 
the  conversation  of  the  Bedouins,  I  was  able  to  pick  up  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  relation  to  the  desert,  without  exciting  their 
suspicion. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  accomplishments,  I  knew  to  be 
the  art  of  writing  charms  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wearer  from  all  evil  influences.  These  charms  m- 
variably  consist  of  verses  from  the  Koran,  which  are  frequently 
written  upon  scraps  of  paper,  and  worn  about  the  person,  at  other 
times  written  with  chalk  upon  a  board.  The  chalk  marks  are  then 
washed  off,  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  patient  wiAi  \]b^  ^os^ 
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reverential  expressions  of  faith  in  the  unity  d  God,  and  the  sa 
tity  of  his  prophet.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  learn  to  n 
and  write  the  Arabic,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  copying  repeatei 
all  the  charms  that  came  in  my  way,  until  I  had  fixed  the  ti 
of  each  letter  in  my  mind.  In  this  manner  I  accumulated  quiti 
stock,  which,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  any  of  them, 
was  in  my  power  to  reproduce  at  any  moment. 

I  resolutely  persisted  in  making  myself  of  as  little  use  to  i 
Arabs  as  possible.  I  could  do  nothing  well,  except  watch  f 
drive  the  camels.  There  was  some  danger,  however,  of  cany 
the  thing  too  far,  and  I  took  timely  warning,  from  a  retnark  t 
I  accidentally  overheard  Mohammed  make,  to  the  effect  that 
had  a  great  mind  to  sell  me  to  the  workers  of  the  salt  mines  be! 
Quahlet.  This  idea  was  warmly  seconded  by  several  of  his  hvsa 
particularly  by  an  old  talb,  or  priest,  who  had  been  the  most  it 
nuous  in  his  exertions  to  convert  me  to  the  true  faith. 

"  The  Nazarin  is  good  for  nothing,  why  have  him  about.  1 
sight  of  him  is  bad  for  the  eyes." 

I  took  the  hint.  I  had  no  idea  of  being  sold  into  the  salt  mil 
where  my  personal  movements  would  be  restrained  so  as  to  rem 
escape  perhaps  impossible,  and  I  at  once  resolved  that  the  • 
priests  eyes  should  no  longer  be  troubled  with  the  sight  of  i 
Fortunately  events  occurred  a  day  or  two  after,  that  enabled  me 
cany  my  long  cherished  designs  into  execution. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

A  ptiMw— >A  6tifM,  of  pwyTMMoaa. — A  heirie< — ^Tlie  talay^h,  the  tebay,  and  th« 
tmmj^ — An  aimml  at  tha  donah. — ^A  aearch  for  the  heirie< — ^A  ride  with 
fiooBflhoo^— Secreted  ■torea.—MUkiBg  the  eameb.— The  doTil'i  month — 
Stretching  oat  mto  the  desert* — Soonahoo'e  alarm. — A  man  overboard — 
Af***iT*g  Soraehoo  to  lemoont. — Grood-bye  to  the  oaai& — A  meeeage  to 
Fatimah* — Soondioo  eete  off  for  home. — A  change  of  coune. — ^Heirie  rid- 
ing.— A  Bedonin  boaet. 

It  was  one  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  month  of  my 
captivitj,  that,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  a  dark  speck 
appeared  upon  the  distant  horizon,  which  my  keen  and  practiced 
Tision  at  once  discorered  to  be  a  camel.  I  supposed,  at  first,  that  it 
had  a  rider,  and  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  avant-coureur  of  a  party  who 
were  coming  to  visit  us;  but  upon  watching  the  animal  for  awhfle» 
it  became  evident  that  there  were  no  others  in  company,  and  that 
he  was  without  a  master.  Upon  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  started 
off  for  the  animal  with  all  speed.  Could  I  have  been  seen  streaming 
along,  bare-foot  and  bare-legged,  with  a  dirty  piece  of  cotton  around 
my  head,  and  the  rags  and  tags  of  a  tattered  haick  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  not  one  of  my  christian  friends  would  have  dreamed  that  I 
was  aught  other  than  a  genuine  wild  Arab. 

The  last  rays  of  the  twilight  lingering  over  the  scene  syfficed  to 
satisfy  me  that  no  Arab  was  near,  so  making  the  camel  kneel,  I 
mounted  him,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  camp.  The  ani- 
mal was  much  fatigued,  and  evidently  in  want  of  water ;  but  the 
readiness  with  which  he  stretched  out  at  the  word  of  command,  into 
a  long,  rolling,  joltmg,  but  rapid  pace,  showed  that  he  was  of  a  bet- 
ter breed  than  the  ordmary  pack  camel,  and  that  he  had,  at  least, 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  high-bred  dromedary,  so  much  valued  for 
their  extraordinary  bottom  and  speed. 

Before  coming  in  sight  of  the  <^urnp,  I  took  t\ie  i^T^<^u>kstL  ^l 
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stopping  and  hiding  a  bag  of  dates  that  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  in 
a  secret  hiding- place,  where  I  hiid  already  accumulated  several  ar- 
ticles that  might  some  day  come  in  play,  such  as  a  large  wa- 
ter skin,  a  wooden  bowl,  and  a  small  bag  of  meal.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  these  articles  without  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty.  My  stock  of  food,  small  as  it  was,  required 
months  of  gradual  accretion— every  handful  that  I  could  save,  or 
ttenl,  being  carefully  added,  until  the  bag  acquired  a  weight,  which, 
expressed  in  the  equivalent  of  sustentation,  might  be  safely  put  down 
as  equal  to  at  least  a  month  above  the  point  of  actual  starvation. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  rode  up  to  the  tents,  and  threw  my- 
self from  the  camel.  Most  of  the  men  were  away  upon  some  ex- 
pedition, but  those  who  were  at  home,  including  my  master  Moham- 
med, immediately  gathered  around. 

"  You  have  done  well,  Boomah,*'  said  Mohammed.  "  He  has 
lost  his  master.  We  must  take  care  of  him.  What  is  one  man's 
Ihisfortime  is  another  man's  good  luck.  Blessed  b^  the  name  of 
the  Prophet !     Let  us  see  what  God's  gift  is  worth  ?" 

Torches  were  lighted,  and  the  Arabs  commenced  an  examina- 
tion of  the  animal.  At  once  several  voices  exclaimed,  "  a  heirie  I  a 
keirie  !'*  Sidi  Mohammed  evinced  the  highest  exultation,  and 
all  the  party  manifested  their  satisfaction  at  what  they  unanimously 
pronounced  to  be  a  piece  of  good-fortune.  The  camel  was  examined 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  his  points  discussed  with  as  much 
interest  as  were  ever  those  of  a  race-horse  by  a  party  of  turf-men. 
There  seamed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  was  a  tctsay  heirie. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mohammed  spoke  pleasantly  to  me. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain,  that  a  heirie  is  of  a  peculiar  breed  ot 
camels,  famous  all  over  the  desert  for  thieir  great  endurance  and 
wonderful  speed.  They  are  to  the  common  camel,  what  the  racer 
is  to  the  cart  horse,  and  as  much  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  their  blood,  as  are  ever  bestowed  upon  the  thorough-bred 
champions  of  the  turf.  As  in  the  case  of  the  race-horse,  there  are 
cerlam  points,  consisting  msduly  in  the  greater  fineness  and  com- 
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pactness  of  the  frame,  by  which  the  breed  can  be  at  once  recognized. 
Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difterence  in  the  powers  of  diffe- 
rent animals,  depending  upon  some  accidental  peculiarity  of  structure, 
and,  perhaps  upon  a  greater  or  less  taint  of  common  blood ;  but  it 
must  be  a  very  poor  keirie  that  cannot  far  surpass,  in  the  impor- 
tant qualities  of  wind  and  speed,  the  best  of  the  ordinary  camel.  Infe- 
rior heiries,  called  talayeky  will  perform  three  moderate  days*  journey 
in  one,  or  about  sixty  miles  a  day  ;  and  this  they  can  do  for  several 
days  in  succession.  A  better  class,  denominated  sebayy  will  go 
seven  days*  journey  in  one,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  and  the 
fleetest,  called  tasay,  have  been  known  to  go  at  the  rate  of  nine 
days*  journey,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  per  day.  A  heirie  of 
this  last  kind  is  of  coiirse  rare,  and  exceedmgly  valuable,  being  worth 
three  or  four  hundred  times  the  usual  price  of  a  pack-camel. 

It  was  expected  by  my  masters  that  so  valuable  an  animal 
would  not  be  long  without  some  inquiries  after  him;  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  him  from  his  owners  were  openly  discussed.  The 
third  morning  afterwards,  I  was  directed  to  ride  him  to  a  distant 
well,  that  was  but  little  used,  and  where  we  should  be  but  little 
likely  to  meet  any  other  families  of  the  oasis.  I  had  just  ridden 
up  on  my  return,  when  a  couple  of  horsemen  belonging  to  our 
&mily  or  douah,  dashed  into  camp  from  the  wells  of  Ageda.  They 
looked  at  the  camel  with  some  surprise,  asked  a  few  questions,  and 
then  announced  that  his  owner,  with  a  large  party  of  friends,  was 
at  no  great  distance  behind — that  they  had  met  them  in  the  basin 
of  Ageda,  where  they  made  a  great  ado  about  their  loss — that  the 
imimal  had  wandered  from  them  while  on  their  way  from  Hoden  to 
their  home  in  the  oasis  of  Bahga,  and  that  they  were  determmed 
to  search  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  oasis  of  Quahlet  to 
find  him. 

**  God  send  them  good  eye-sight,  they  will  need  it  to  find  him," 
exclaimed  Hamet. 

"  Sehne !  Fatimah  !**  he  continued,  calling  to  his  wives,  "  bring 
the  dates !  bring  some  bread  and  a  Bkin  of  'water,  (\uickl  hurr^  I 
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Here>  Roomah,  fasten  these  articles,  and  now  you  and  Soonahoo 
mount  and  take  your  course  to  the  *  devil's  mouth/  when  you  get 
there  make  the  heirie  lie  down  in  just  the  spot  where  we  found  our 
stray  camel  the  other  day.  You  and  Soonshoo  will  keep  watch 
over  him,  and  don't  you  stir  until  I  come.  I  will  be  with  you  as 
Boon  as  these  people  are  gone." 

Obeying  the  order,  we  mounted  the  kneeling  heirie.  As  the 
director  of  his  motions  I  occupied  the  front  seat,  with  my  legs 
erossed  upon  his  neck,  while  Soonshoo,  a  little  bandy  l^^(ed  black 
■lave,  was  a-straddle  behmd  the  hump,  and  holding  on  by  the  Irag 
bah*. 

In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  spot  where  I  had  concealed 
my  stock  of  provisions.  Little  Soonshoo's  eyes  opened  with  aston-  < 
ishment  when  he  saw  the  articles.  **  Ah,  Roomah"  he  exclaimed* 
*'  what  an  admirable  thief !  you  beat  us  all.  We  steal  only  a  little 
milk  or  a  fev?^  dates,  but  you  steal  things  by  the  bag  full.  But 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these  articles  V* 

**  I'll  show  you,  you  little  rascal,"  said  I,  attaching  to  the  saddle 
my  bags  of  meal,  dates,  and  my  goat-skin  bottle.  *'  Come,  mount 
Do  you  see  those  milch  camels  yonder  ?  The  fellow  in  charge  of 
them  IS  stowed  away  under  some  thombush,  sound  asleep,  I'll  vraiture 
to  say — ^we'll  have  our  fill  of  milk  for  once  if  we  never  do  again." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  came  up  with  (ftie  group  of  camels  gracing, 
and,  dismountmg,  we  tied  up  the  fore  leg  of  our  heirie  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  milking  the  flock.  I  gave  Boonshoo  the  wooden 
bowl,  while  I  milked  directiy  into  the  mouth  of  the  skin.  He  ima- 
gined that  we  were  only  to  help  ourselves  to  a  drink ;  but  when 
he  had  filled  the  bowl,  I  turned  it  into  the  bottle,  and  to  bis  utter 
astonishment,  directed  him  to  fill  it  again." 

*'  But  Mohammed !  What  will  he  say  ?  He'll  break  ev^y  bone 
m  our  bodies !" 

"  Never  mind  Mohammed,"  I  replied,  *'  I'll  take  all  the  beating. 
Fill  the  bowl." 

"  Well  do  our  maaters  call  ^oxi  Ibe  «ou  of  Eblia,**  replied  Soon- 
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shoo,  "  where  will  your  courage  stop  ?  You  will  dare  some  day  to 
steal  the  haick  from  Mohammed's  back.  But  mind,  if  this  it 
known,  I  shall  put  all  the  blame  upon  you." 

"  Yes,  and  the  first  thing  you  do  will  be  to  tell  of  it,  in  order  U> 
hare  me  flogged.  I  know  you,  you  little  black  rascal ;  but  never 
mind,  milk  away,  111  take  all  the  blame." 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  "  devil's  mouth/'  where  we  wert 
lo  secrete  ourselyes.  The  "  mouth"  consisted  of  a  few  low  rocks  ai 
the  commencement  of  an  extensive  reach  of  loose  sand,  which  mm 
utterly  destitute  of  vegetation. 

The  httle  black  shouted,  pointed  to  the  rocks,  and  vehemently 
insisted  that  I  was  making  a  great  mistake  m  altering  my  course. 
"  Stop  !  Roamah  /"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  the  '  mouth.'  Why 
don't  you  hold  up  ?  Son  of  Satan,  you  are  going  out  into  tha 
open  desert !  Stop,  I  tell  you,  Kaffir  !  dog !  I'll  have  you  flogged 
till  there's  as  many  holes  in  your  skin  as  there  is  in  my  cott«a5." 

Finding  that  his  cries  received  no  attention,  and  that  I  steadily 
persisted  in  pushing  out  into  the  desert,  the  fellow  let  go  his  hold, 
and  at  no  little  risk  to  his  bones,  allowed  himself  to  slip  down  from 
his  elevated  position,  and  roll  heels  over  head  upon  the  sand.  I  im- 
mediately stopped  the  heirie,  and  made  him  kneel,  at  the  same  time 
stenily  ordering  Soonshoo  to  remount.  *'  Mount,  moimt,  you  littk 
villain !  Do  you  hesitate  ?  |jOok  at  this,"  and  I  flourished  my  camel 
goad  around  his  ears,  making  him  dodge  and  hop  about  with  extra- 
ordinary agility  for  such  a  corpulent  and  sturdy  subject. 

"Mohammed  shall  know  this,"  he  shouted,  "you  son  of 
ShiBianr 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  replied,  "  I'm  Shetan  hunself.  Moun^ 
mount  quickly!  You  won't?  Well,  I  must  make  you."  Catch- 
ing him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  I  shook  him  a  few  times,  and 
then  gave  him  a  kick  that  lifted  him  fairly  on  to  the  back  of 
the  kneeling  camel.  "  Now,  be  cautious,  and  keep  your  seat :  If 
you  tumUe  off  again  I'll  put  the  evil  eye  on  you,  and  change  yo« 
into  a  baboon." 
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At  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  having,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  made  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  *'  devil's  mouth,"  I  halted 
and  dismoimted.  Making  Soonshoo  do  the  same,  I  imtied  the  bot- 
tles of  milk  and  water,  and  poured  out  a  proportion  oi  both,  until 
the  bowl,  which  held  nearly  a  pint  and  a-half,  was  filled  to  the 
brim.  Into  this  I  threw  a  hand  full  of  meal,  and  told  Soonshoo, 
who  was  holding  the  bowl,  to  drink.  Fear  checking  his  usual  gree- 
dmess,  he  obeyed  with  a  timid  air,  and  after  a  few  swallows  handed 
tiie  bowl  towards  me. 

"  Drink  it  up  !  finish  the  whole  of  it ;  you  know  that's  the  way 
you  have  always  done  whenever  our  mistresses  gave  you  an3rthing 
to  share  with  me.  Drink  it  all,  you'll  need  it  before  you  get  home." 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  tell  me,  oh  !  Boomah,  where  you 
are  going  to  take  me.  Let  us  go  back ;  there  is  nothing  before  us 
for  forty  days  but  the  broad  desert.  If  we  go  far  into  it  we  shall  be 
lost ;  I  will  say  nothing  to  Mohammed  about  coming  here,  or  about 
milking  the  camels,  or  about " 

"  No  lies,  you  little  villain  !  save  your  tongue  until  you  get  to 
camp,  and  then  you  may  tell  Mohammed  what  you  please.  Here, 
take  these  dates,  and  tie  them  up  in  a  comer  of  your  eousab.'* 

Securing  all  my  bottles  and  bags,  and  tightening  the  girths  of 
my  saddle,  I  mounted  my  camel,  and  made  him  rise,  leaving  the 
black  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  lo^^king  on  with  the  strongest 
expression  of  astonishment  depicted  in  his  sable  visage. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  Soonshoo ;  I  shan't  see  you  again,  so  take 
good  care  of  yourself.  You  know  your  way ;  it's  a  straight  course 
back  to  the  "devil's  mouth."  By  the  time  you  get  there  it  wiU  be 
quite  late,  and  your  short  legs  will  be  very  tired,  so  you  will  have 
to  go  into  the  sand-hollow  between  the  rocks,  and  take  a  good  long 
sleep.  The  next  day  you  can  set  out  for  the  camp,  which  you  will 
reiich  by  sun-down.  If  you  are  thirsty  to-morrow,  you  can  milk  the 
camels,  you  know,  if  you  come  across  any,  and  put  the  blame  all 
upon  me.  When  you  get  in  you  must  bid  Mohammed  adieu  for 
me.    Tell  him,  that  if  he  wants  to  see  me  again,  he  must  come  to 
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Sweimh — that  if  he  had  taken  me  there  himself,  he  should  have 
had  a  large  ransom  in  powder,  cloths  and  guns ;  but  that  he  wouldn't 
believe  my  word,  and  I  must  now  look  out  for  m3rself.  Give  my 
love  to  our  mistresses,  and  if  Fatimah  inquires  after  me,  tell  her, 
that  I  shall  always  think  of  her  as  one  of  the  most  ugly,  loathsome 
animab  that  Allah  ever  suffered  to  creep  about  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Tell  her,  that  if  I  do  go  to  hell,  as  she  has  so  often  predict- 
ed, it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  she  has  got  no  soul,  and 
can't  come  there  too.  Good-bye,  Soonshoo !  you  must  ply  your 
legs,  my  little  friend,  or  you  won't  get  sight  of  the  rocks  before 
dark.  Good-bye!" 

I  waved  my  hand  to  the  stupified  Soonshoo,  and  then  adjusting 
myself  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  word  to  my  gallant  heirie,  who  started 
off  at  a  pace  that  would  have  tasked  a  good  trotter  on  a  smooth 
road,  to  keep  way  with,  even  for  half  an  hour.  On  looking  back,  I 
could  see  the  black,  standing,  for  some  time,  in  the  position  that  I 
left  him  in ;  but,  at  last,  apparently  awaking  to  the  reality  of  his  si- 
tuation, he  turned,  and,  with  desperate  energy,  commenced  running 
m  the  direction  of  the  "mouth."  He  soon  tired  of  that  gait,  and, 
the  last  that  I  coidd  see  of  him,  he  was  trudging  along  more  slowly, 
most  probably  pondering  the  wonderful  story  he  had  to  tell  of  the 
son  of  Shetan,  who  had  carried  him  off,  nearly  two  days*  journey, 
into  the  desert,  and  had  left  him  to  find  his  way  back  on  foot 

Instead  of  continuing  my  course  to  the  north,  as  soon  as 
Soonshoo  was  fairly  out  of  sight  I  hauled  my  heirie's  head  around 
due  east.  My  object  had  been  to  impress  the  black,  and  through 
him,  his  masters,  with  the  idea  that  I  had  started  for  Sweirah  or 
Mogador,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
and  thus  throw  them  off  of  my  track,  should  they,  as  they  most  pro- 
bably would,  undertake  to  follow  me.  Mohammed  would  readily  cre- 
dit the  idea ;  in  fact,  had  I  been  going  that  route,  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  by  any  doublings  or  maskings,  to  make  him  be- 
Keve  that  I  had  taken  any  other,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  I 
had  deemed  it  best  to  merely  make  a  feint  at  Sweirah,  but,  in  rea* 
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litj,  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  Saham.  Besides  this,  there 
were  insuperable  objections  to  continuing  my  course  towards  Muf- 
ador ;  it  was  in  that  direction  that  the  owners  of  my  camel  resided; 
there  was,  also,  much  risk  of  falling  in  with  some  of  my  old  friends^ 
belonging  to  the  family  of  my  first  master,  Hamet  Askeif ;  and  thert 
was  the  small  chance  of  making  my  way  alone,  without  suspicioii, 
through  the  populous  districts  on  the  northern  border.  My  true 
plan  I  concluded  to  be,  to  press  on  easterly  until  I  reached  some  of 
the  great  caravan  tracks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  I  might  find 
a  residence,  until  an  opportunity  presented  of  joining  a  kaffila  gcHog 
north,  and  thus,  as  an  obscure,  individual  member  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, emerge  from  the  desert  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bury,  as  Fez,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or,  perhaps,  Cairo.  Such  a  ooons 
.^^^^^  would  be  divested  of  all  ground  for  suspicion,  and  would  leave  Mo- 

^^ammed  and  his  friends  completely  at  fault. 
^  'J  J^  It  was  with  an  indescribable  rush  of  feeling — a  perfect  whirl- 
1/'  M  wind  of  emotion — that  I  wheeled  my  heirie  short  round,  and 
'  ^  8))0uted  a  few  encouraging  words  to  the  willing  beast.  There  wsi 
something  in  the  klea  of  unrestnuned  freedom — something  in  the 
all-pervading  sense  of  dependence  upon  naught  save  the  bletsing 
of  God,  and  my  own  strength  and  courage,  that  overbore  fear, 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  suppressed  all  contemptible  repinings  and  sU 
the  agitatbns,  even  of  hope.  There  was  no  moving  object  in  sight. 
Around  lay  the  desert,  and  before  me  stretched  its  interminable 
wastes,  where  for  hundreds  of  miles  no  green  shrub  grew,  where 
the  foot  of  no  living  thing,  save  that  of  the  occasional  wanderer,  had 
ever  printed  its  moving  sands.  I  was  alone,  but  I  was  free  !  Once 
I  was  alone  upon  the  sea,  but  how  different  this  solitude  of  tht 
desert.  There  I  was  the  slave  of  curcumstances,  here  thdr  equal— 
here  was  action,  ener^,  volition.  If  conquered  in  a  contest  with 
fate,  there  was  the  pleasure  of  fighting,  if  not  the  joy  of  victory. 
One  case  required  patience  and  fortitude,  the  other  simply  courage. 
Ah !  how  much  more  pleasant  to  attack  and  repel,  than  to  await 
and  endure. 
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The  rapid  motion  of  my  heirie  exhilarated  me.  To  skim  along 
on  a  dromedary,  at  a  steady  pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  produces  a 
feeling  as  near  to  that  of  ubiquity  as  it  is  given  to  man  to  know. 
On  horseback  one  may  attain  a  greater  speed,  but  it  is  for  a  short 
time,  and  there  is  the  disagreeable  sense  of  exhausted  wind  and 
tired  musclea— a  sympaUietic  feeling  of  the  fallibility  of  horse-fleiiL 
By  steamer  or  rail-car,  one  may  travel  much  faster,  but  in  straight 
lines,  and  on  given  courses.  Stick  to  the  track,  is  the  law  of  such 
motion,  and  a  sense  of  confinement  the  result.  But  with  the  lithe 
frame  and  indefatigable  sinews  of  a  thorough-bred  dromedary  be- 
neath you,  and  the  broad  desert  around  you,  there  is  besides  the 
full  joy  of  rapid  motion,  a  deep  sense  of  freedom  in  azimuth  that  is 
perfectly  enchanting,  and  a  most  refreshing  feelmg  of  reliance  upon 
the  inexhaustible  energies  and  unfailing  wind  of  the  animal  you  be- 
stride. Tou  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  your  beast.  Be 
assured  that  he  can  stand  it  as  long  as  his  rider.  Be  assured  that 
he  will  almost  jolt  the  heart  out  of  you,  make  your  chylopdetio 
viscera  "  chissz  and  cross  over,''  and  semi-luxate  every  bone  in  your 
body,  before  he  will  give  out.  "  I'm  a  man,"  gasconades  a  Bedouin. 
*<I  can  back  a  heirie  at  full  speed  for  a  week  1"  There  is  meaning 
in  the  boast  "It  takes  a  man,"  thought  I,  as  I  tightened  my  sash, 
pulled  a  piece  of  haick  around  my  face  to  keep  off  the  sand  wind, 
and  took  a  steady  strain  upon  the  halter  that  served  to  support  my 
heirie's  outstretched  neck  and  head — "  It  takes  a  man,  and  there  is 
deep  pleasure  in  feeling  equal  to  the  demand." 

For  three  hours  we  kept  under  way,  until  just  at  nightfall  we 
arrived  at  a  small  hollow — where  grew  a  few  bushes — the  extreme 
out-posts  of  the  oasis.  Here  I  decided  to  stop  for  the  night,  and 
allow  my  heirie  an  opportunity  of  nibbling  a  few  mouthfulls,  the 
last  that  he  would  most  probably  get  for  many  days. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

SnnriBe  in  the  deeert. — A  sand  wind. — A  dead  camel. — Sanset« — A  good  day*! 
travel. — Character  of  the  country.^ — Encamping  for  the  night. — Electrical 
phenomena. — Position  of  the  traveller. — TllTeatening  appearances. — A 
sand  storm. — A  mn-away  heirie. — Fmding  a  well. — A  loaded  camel  bo- 
ned in  the  sand. — Examination  of  his  load. — A  complete  outfit 

The  first  glimmerings  of  morning  twilight  found  me  moimted» 
and  at  least  an  hour's  distance  from  my  resting  place  in  the  sand 
hollow,  where  I  had  halted  my  dromedary  the  night  before.  The 
short-lived  crepusculum  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  full  light  of  the 
sun,  who  rose  from  his  bed  of  sand  with  a  remarkably  lurid  and 
bloated  countenance,  that  seemed  to  indicate  anything  rather  than 
a  pleasant  night's  repose.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  bridegroom, 
fresh  from  his  chamber,  he  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  an 
old  debauchee,  who  had  been  keeping  late  hours  and  bad  company. 

As  he  rose  the  wind  rose  :  the  sharp,  fine  grains  of  sand,  flew 
with  such  force  as  to  make  the  skin  tingle  severely  where  they  im- 
pinged, but  it  was  some  comfort  to  reflect,  that  the  wind  would 
have  the  effect  of  obliterating  our  track.  As  we  were  travelling  di- 
rectly against  it,  some  part  of  its  force  was  due  to  the  velocity  with 
which  we  moved.  More  than  once  we  were  compelled  to  abate  our 
speed,  and  even  to  stop  and  turn  our  backs  to  it,  until  the  whirling 
gust  had  swept  past. 

As-  the  day  advanced,  the  fierce  red  sun  shot  down  his  burn- 
ing rays,  heating  the  naked  plain  and  the  dusty  air  almost  to  a 
furnace  heat.  In  the  intervals  of  the  gusts  the  surface  of  the 
parched  ground  glimmered,  and  glowed  through  the  refracting  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  like  objects  seen  through  the  waving  vapor  sur- 
rounding a  hot  stove-pipe,  and  suggested,  more  than  once,  the  idea 
of  the  country  school  \\o\xRe  \tv  vdxvter,  the  huge  stove  with  its  basin 
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of  water  on  top,  its  piles  of  green  wood  drying  beneath  it,  and  the 
shiyering.  red-cheeked  and  red-nosed  urchins  arrayed  in  rows 
around  it.  But,  as  has  been  frequently  observed,  a  man  can't  hoid 
fire  by  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus ;  so,  neither  could  my  recol- 
lections of  red  noses  and  cold  feet,  or  any  of  the  **  please-let-me-go- 
to-the-stove-and-warm-myself  "  associations  of  boyhood  modify  the 
oppressive  influences  of  the  sun,  wind  and  dust. 

Something  crackled  beneath  the  feet  of  my  dromedary ;  it  was 
the  fleshless  skeleton  of  a  camel,  half  buried  in  the  sand — some 
hickless  wayfarer,  who  had,  at  last,  succumbed  to  the  depressing 
power  of  heat,  thirst  and  fatigue  ! 

Towards  night  the  wind  ceased  entirely,  but,  although  a  per- 
fect calm  prevailed,  the  atmosphere  remained  tilled  with  particles 
of  dust,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  finely  comminuted  as  to 
have  lost  the  property  of  weight.  The  atmosphere  overhead  had 
a  peculiarly  hazy  and  purplish  appearance  ;  huge  currents  of  sWw 
moving  air,  crept  like  monstrous  ghosts,  with  grotesque  forms,  and 
with  mysterious  movements,  along  the  surface.  The  sun  sank  down, 
but  long  before  he  reached  the  horizon  his  fiery  face  was  merged 
in  the  glowing  wall,  that,  like  a  great  rim  of  red-hot  copper,  bound- 
ed the  vision  on  every  side. 

At  dark  we  encamped  on  the  open  plain.  I  allowed  myself  not 
half  a  pint  of  milk  and  water,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  washing  the  nostrils  of  my  heirie,  and  squeezing  a  few  drops 
of  the  precious  fluid  into  his  mouth.  According  to  my  reckoning 
we  had  nuide  about  ninety  miles.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult, 
despite  the  wind,  which  is  always  a  great  drawback,  to  have  made 
at  least  twenty-five  miles  more,  but,  after  having  obtained  a  good 
offing  from  the  oasis,  I  had  judged  it  best  to  husband  the  powers 
of  the  heirie,  and,  accordingly,  had  reduced  his  pace  to  one  at  which 
he  would  be  the  most  Ukely  to  hold  out  the  longest. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  under  way  again.  The  weather 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  day  before,  with  the  exception  that  the 
wind  did  not  blow  quite  so  hard,  and  there  were  longer  intervals  of 
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dead  otlni.  The  sorfiioe  and  mnI  wm  somewlMt  diffennt^  the  wmA 
hills  were  not  so  high,  there  was  a  greater  proportioii  of  pebhlei 
and  angular  fragments  of  stone,  and  in  some  pkcea  a  atratma  «f 
dark  granite  showed  itself  above  ground,  either  nmmng  along  ia 
level  plains,  or  shooting  up  in  irregular  and  jagged  pinnaeks  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  At  one  spot  theae  were  ao  dii- 
merous  and  so  uniform,  in  size,  as  to  put  me  in  mind  of  a  ploughed 
sandy  clearing,  with  the  dark  stumps  standing  in  it.  Several  frag- 
ments of  skeletons  were  passed,  and,  moving  rapidly  among  the 
rocks  was  an  enormous  serpent,  full  thirty  feet  in  length.  Aa  I  vaa 
wholly  unarmed,  prudence  prevailed  over  curiosity,  and  the  monstsr 
was  allowed  a  wide  berth,  of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  to 
make  his  escape. 

Encamped  again  at  night  on  the  open  plain,  having  made  aboat 
one  hundred  miles.  The  evening  Inieeie  came  fitfully,  and  with  a 
peculiar  heaviness,  that  was  attributable  more  to  its  electrical  state, 
than  to  any  change  in  temperature.  For  several  hours  there  was  a 
succession  of  flashes  of  electricity,  without  thunder.  Any  one 
would  have  sworn  that  we  were  to  liave  a  shower,  but,  before  morn- 
ing, all  indications  of  it  had  disappeared. 

The  third  day  passed,  with  no  unusual  occurrence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disheartening  than  the  baleful  aspect  of  the  sky,  as 
the  sun  went  down  behind  the  sand  hills  in  the  west.  Words  will 
not  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene,  or  of  my  sensations,  or,  at  least,  it 
would  require  too  many  of  them  to  do  so ;  and  if,  therefore,  the 
reader  has  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  the  best  way  of  gratify- 
ing it  is  to  imagine  himself  on  a  sandy  plam,  and,  for  firmament,  a 
huge  red  hot  potash  kettle  inverted  over  him.  My  poor  dromedary 
seemed  to  feel  the  depressing  influences  of  the  weather.  When  we 
stopped,  which  we  did,  after  having  achieved  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  he  evinced  a  degree  of  restlessness  and  irritability,  that 
alarmed  me  not  a  little  for  the  state  of  his  health. 

According  to  the  moat  accurate  computation  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  permit,  we  had  travelled  a  distance  of 
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three  huDdred  mflee  from  the  douah  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  and  were 
DOW  somewhere  near  the  usual  caravan  route,  from  Timhucto  to 
Ta&ki,  m  Morocco ;  and  within  at  leaat  three  daya' journey,  or  nxty 
nika,  of  the  town  of  Toudeney,  where  is  a  great  salt  mine,  and  m 
the  neighborhood  of  which  are  the  wells  of  Teleg.  To  the  south 
lay  the  town  of  £1  Aronan^  five  or  six  days  journey;  to  the  east,  about 
Ihe  same  distance,  the  oasis  oi  Mabewah,  inhabited  by  the  WoUed 
dem  mr'rife  ;  to  the  north- west,  I  supposed,  was  £1  Kabla,  the  oasis 
of  the  WoiUd  D'kim/B,  It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  a  pretty  general 
idea  of  the  geography  of  the  desert,  as  understood  by  the  Arabs : 
but,  for  more  particular  information  respecting  my  position,  and 
the  exact  bearing  and  distance  of  places,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
seek  information  of  some  one  better  acquainted  with  the  unmediate 
localities.  This  I  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  do,  as  I  was  confident 
that  there  were  human  beings  within  at  least  fifty  miles  of  me. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  dawned  with  a  still  more  luxid 
and  threatening  aspect  than  had  been  worn  by  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  Shortly  aftw  sunrise  the  wind  increased  in  violence, 
lifting  immense  clouds  of  sand,  and  hurrying  them  with  a  gyratory 
motion  across  the  plain.  For  some  time  we  struggled  on,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  sun  became  hidden  and  the  horizon  completely  shut 
out.  The  movements  of  my  beast  plainly  indicated  his  desire  to 
stop,  and  as  the  only  object  of  moving  now,  was  the  chance  of  fall- 
ing in  with  travellers,  I  judged  it  best  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  instinct.  No  hill,  rock  or  bush  was  there  to  afford  us  a  shelter, 
and  as  the  wind  momentarily  increased  in  force,  we  were  compelled 
to  crouch  as  best  we  might,  before  it,  on  the  open  plain. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  scene.  Thicker  and  thicker  came 
the  clouds  of  sand.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  howled  the  sweeping  bbist. 
A  few  dim  rays  of  yellowish  light,  alone,  had  power  to  penetrate 
the  dense  masses  of  dust  that  enveloped  us.  My  heirie  buried  his 
nose  in  the  sand,  finding  it  easier  to  breathe  beneath  the  surface 
than  above  it,  and,  wrapping  my  face  in  my  haick,  I  followed  his 
example.    The  oppression  of  the  chest — the  accumulation  of  sand 
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in  the  lungs  and  air  passages — ^the   heat — ^the  thirst — wwe  te^ 
rible. 

It  required  frequent  exertion  to  keep  from  being  buried  alive. 
Every  little  while  a  solid  sand  hill  would  be  hurled  upon  us  to 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  when  we  would  have  to  struggle  up 
from  it  in  utter  darkness,  and  shaking  it  off,  resume  our  prostrate 
position.  I  lay  close  by  the  side  of  my  heirie,  with  the  halter  in 
my  hand.  Upon  rising  and  giving  his  head  a  slight  pull,  he  would 
surge  forward  and  backward,  and  heave  himself  up  like  a  ship  after 
having  been  boarded  by  a  heavy  sea,  and  then  immediately  settle 
down  again  to  his  former  place  without  stirring  from  his  tracks. 

The  feeble  glimmerings  of  light  died  away,  and  it  was  night;  but 
there  was  no  moderation  in  the  force  of  the  gale.  The  light  re- 
turned, and  I  concluded  that  it  was  ^ain  day  ;  but  fiercer  flew  the 
sands,  and  louder  howled  the  whistling  blasts.  I  had  tasted  noth- 
ing now,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  not  even  a  drop  of  wat^r. 
With  my  eyes  shut,  I  felt  for  the  skin,  and  untying  its  mouth,  took 
about  half  a  pint.  It  was  evident  that  the  water  was  evaporating 
beneath  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  air !  "  O  Thou,  who  boldest  the 
wind  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  save  me !  save  me !" 

Notwithstanding  the  sip  of  water,  which  was  all  that  I  could 
allow  myself,  the  sensation  of  thirst  grew  in  fierceness.  Without 
the  practice  and  the  training  that  I  had  had  under  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  the  oasis,  it  would  have  been  ungovernable.  What 
reason,  thought  I,  to  thank  God  for  all  things ;  even  for  the  barbari- 
ties of  Mohammed  and  the  hatred  of  his  wives  !  Besides  the  sen- 
sation of  thirst,  there  was  the  prostration  of  strength,  the  exhaus- 
tion and  agony  of  obstructed  respiration.  An  occasional  low  monn 
from  my  companion  added  to  my  own  sufferings  the  awful  appre- 
hension of  losing  in  him  my  only  earthly  dependence. 

Night  again  came  and  passed,  and  no  change  in  the  force  of 
the  wind,  although  it  had  varied  in  direction,  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon,  when  suddenly  it  fell  to  a  light  breeze,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  to  a  perfect  calm.    The  reader  may  imagine  my  phya- 
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eal  eThamitinn,  upon  lisiiig  and  looking  around  once  more  upon  the 
open  day.  But  after  clearing  out  my  air  passages,  eyes  and  ears, 
geUing  a  good  drink  of  milk  and  water,  and  inhaling  a  few  mouth- 
fula  of  the  comparatiyely  clear  air,  my  strength  began  to  return. 
My  friend  and  companion  was  also  much  weakened,  but  after  per- 
forming the  same  kind  offices  for  him  that  I  had  for  myself,  and 
giving  him  about  a  pint  of  watA,  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  was  quite  ready  for  a  start.  * 

At  the  noath  there  was  something  that  appeared  like  a  range 
of  small  hills,  and  towards  them  I  directed  my  course,  but  my 
heirie  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  resolutely  persisted 
m  turning  his  head  to  the  south-east.  Recollecting  the  wonder- 
ful stories  told  by  the  Arabs,  of  the  camel's  power  of  discovering 
water  at  a  distance,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  We  moved  off  at  a  slow  and  steady  pace,  for 
three  hours,  through  an  unvarying  succession  of  sand  hills,  with- 
out seeing  anything  to  attract  attention,  except  a  few  scattered 
twigs  of  thorns,  which  had  been  torn  off  by  the  wind.  It  was 
now  about  an  hour  to  sunset,  and,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  felt  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  my  seat  any  longer,  so  selecting  a  spot 
to  stop,  I  halted  my  beast  and  dismounted.  Imagine  my  conster- 
nation, when,  while  standing  carelessly  by  his  side,  he  suddenly 
jerked  his  halter  from  my  hand  and  started  off  at  a  sharp  trot. 
Away  he  went  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  away  went,  with  a 
startling  whir,  the  flock  of  hopes,  that,  through  all  difficulties 
and  dangers,  had  hitherto  nestled  around  my  heart.  I  pressed 
after  him  with  desperate  energy,  when  suddenly  he  disappeared 
entirely  from  sight.  The  view  was  quite  uninterrupted  clear  to 
the  horizon,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  what  had  become 
of  him,  until  upon  arriving  upon  *the  brink  of  a  deep  hollow 
of  some  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  about  ten  acres  in  area,  I  saw 
him  slowly  moving  about  with  his  head  close  to  the  ground.  To 
descend  the  declivity  and  secure  the  fellow,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.    Having  tied  up  his  fore  leg,  I  had  leisure  to  look  around 
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irkik  Mating  myself  upon  the  ground  to  recover  mj  breatk,  nd 
VM  9i  onoe  convinced  that  the  hollow  contained  water,  the  soent 
gf  wUch  had  led  my  heirie  into  his  alarming  hut  huky  escapade. 
The  formation  of  the  ground  favored  the  idea,  and  if  anj  iurtber 
proof  were  wanting,  there  were  signs  around  of  ita  having  been, 
not  long  since,  visited  hy  camels. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  n4t  difficult  to  select  from  aevend  ia- 
dications,  but  principally  from  the  dromedary's  movements,  a  spot 
beneath  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  as  the  place  where  it  waa  most  likelj 
that  water  would  be  found.  The  sun  was  still  above  the  hoiisoa, 
though,  oi  course,  his  level  beams  could  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  There  was  light  enough,  however,  for  the  time,  and  by  a  Mttle 
exertion  perhaps  something  might  be  done  before  it  waa  quite  dark, 
so  turning  to  with  my  wooden  bowl  for  a  shovel,  I  oommeneod 
throwing  out  the  sand  from  beneath  the  ledge.  At  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet  a  little  moisture  began  to  show  itself,  and  upoo 
penetrating  a  foot  or  two  further  the  water  began  to  percolate  8k>w- 
ly  through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pit.  Helping  myself  to  i 
good  draught,  and  my  heirie  to  about  a  dosen  bowlsful,  merely  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  his  appetite,  I  secured  him  so  that  he  could  act 
get  into  the  well,  and  stretched  myself  upon  the  ground,  when  mj 
eyes  were  almost  instantaneously  closed  in  a  sound  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  after  making  a  thorough  ablution  of  my  per- 
son, and  eating  an  unusual  liberal  breakfast  of  meal,  dates  and  sov 
milk,  the  important  and  laborious  operation  of  watering  my  hetiie 
Gonunenced.  As  the  water  ran  but  slowly,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  small  bowl  in  which  to  deliver  it,  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
forenoon  by  the  time  we  had  made  a  finish.  There  were,  howevor, 
no  reasons  for  hurry.  One  day's  rest,  after  a  sand  storm,  was  lit- 
tle enough  to  recruit  exhausted*  nature,  and  it  was  not  until  the  neit 
day  that  we  got  under-weigh. 

**  And  which  way  now,  my  friend  V*  said  I,  in  accordance  with 
the  Arab's  habit  of  continually  talking  or  singing  to  his  camel 
**  Which  way  now  ?  Oh,  thou  bird  !  thou  beauty  !   Choose  for  thy- 
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self.  Oh,  thou  whodrinketh  the  wind!  who  swalloweth  the  ground! 
who  killeth  with  the  blows  of  thy  feet  both  time  and  space !  choose 
for  thyBelf^  for  if  one  coarse  does  not  answer  we  will  make  another, 
retanung  in  time  upon  our  track  to  the  cool  well  for  a  starting  point. 
The  Bovth-east  ?    Well,  away  \—lu-lu  /  lu-lu  /—away  !" 

Three  hours  travel,  with  a  good  look-out  all  around  the  horizon, 
and  no  sign  of  a  human  being !  The  re-appearance,  however,  of 
the  desert-thistle  in  patches,  was  a  cheering  indication,  especially  to 
my  companion,  who  eagerly  browsed  upon  the  tough  leaves  and 
thorny  branches.  Upon  remounting  him,  after  having  allowed  him 
two  or  three  hours  for  his  meal,  we  altered  our  course  a  Uttle  more 
to  the  east 

Shcnrtly  after,  while  winding  along  between  the  sand-hills,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  dark  and  motionless  object  projecting 
from  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills.  Upon  approaching,  it  proved 
to  be  a  camel  with  a  heavy  pack  upon  its  back,  and  on  looking  round, 
at  some  little  distance,  there  were  indications  of  several  more.  The 
animal  had  been  dead  not  more  than  two  or  three  days,  for  there 
was  hardly  a  sign  of  putrefaction,  and  the  ravens  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  pay  the  body  a  visit.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that 
it  was  one  of  a  caravan  which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  recent 
sand  storm. 

The  load  of  the  poor  beast  was  composed  of  several  bales,  or 
packages,  of  a  moderate  size  and  light  weight.  Upon  opening  them, 
there  appeared  on  one  side  a  number  of  pieces  of  red  and  blue 
ekyth ;  a  package  of  Fez  caps,  and  several  fine,  closely-woven  haicks, 
in  the  manu&cture  of  which  the  Moroccans  excel.  On  the  other 
ikie  were  packages  of  coral,  glass,  and  amber  beads — the  latter 
exceedingly  valuable  for  rosaries — a  dozen  or  two  of  small  mirrora, 
and  a  case  of  long  Spanish  sheath-knives.  But  by  £ar  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  to  me,  were  several  pairs  of  pistols,  smgle  and 
double-barrelled ;  half  a  dozen  canisters  of  best  English  powder,  so 
hi|^i]y  valued  by  the  Arabs  for  priming,  and  a  mahogany  case  with 
the  key  attached  to  the  lock.    Let  it  be  recollected  that  my  chief 
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trouble  bad  been  tbe  want  of  anns,  and  the  delight  may  be  ima- 
gined with  which,  upon  opening  the  case,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  of  French  manufacture.  Had  I  needed  any  guaran- 
tee of  the  value  of  the  article,  after  closely  inspecting  the  elaborate 
and  careful  finish  of  all  its  parts,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  name  of 
"  Le  Page,  Paris,**  engraved  upon  the  locks.  The  gun  was  furnish- 
ed with  all  its  appurtenances,  such  as  flints,  flask  and  bullet-mouldi^ 
and  in  addition,  a  bag  containing  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaden 
balls ;  an  exceedingly  lucky  circumstance,  as  without  it,  the  gun 
would  have  been  comparatively  useless. 

It  was  quite  late  before  my  examination  of  all  the  paclu^M 
was  finished,  giving  me  good  opportunity,  during  the  night,  of 
making  my  plans  for  a  disposition  of  the  treasure.  In  the  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  I  commenced  operations,  bj 
taking  the  gun  from  its  case,  putting  its  parts  together,  and  laying 
it  aside ;  the  case  was  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  so  that  no  Arab,  findmg 
it,  might  suspect  that  it  belonged  to  my  gun,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, I  had  examined  the  camel's  pack,  and  had  secreted  any  of  its 
contents.  I  then  selected  a  pair  of  English  double-barrelled  pistols, 
and  a  long  sheath-knife,  filled  the  powder-flask,  and  made  up  a 
pouch  of  bullets  from  the  large  bag — a  few  pieces  of  amber  and 
coral,  by  way  of  ready  money,  completed  my  personal  equipment. 
I  had  a  strong  disposition  to  rig  myself  out  \h  an  entire  new  suit, 
but  prudence  advised  sticking  to  my  old  rags  and  tatters,  for  awhile 
at  least,  or  until  it  had  been  ascertained  how  much  temptation 
to  robbery  and  murder  the  virtue  of  my  next  friends  could  withstand. 

The  remaining  powder  and  ball,  with  two  pairs  of  pistols,  three 
knives,  four  haicks,  sashes  and  caps,  half  a  dozen  small  mirrors,  and 
all  the  coral,  amber,  and  glass  beads,  were  made  up  into  a  secure  and 
compact  package.  The  remamder  of  the  goods  I  re-arranged  as 
they  were  before,  leaving  them  half  buried  in  the  sand,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  comer. 

Securing  my  pistols,  powder-flask,  and  coral  upon  my  person, 
and  fastening  the  package  upon  my  heirie,  I  mounted,  gun  in  hand, 
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i  set  out  Fortune,  as  if  determined  to  smile  her  sweetest,  con- 
cted  me,  a  little  fnrUier  on,  to  another  member  of  the  unfortunate 
flfflla,  to  whose  saddle-bow  was  attached  a  large  bag  of  dates. 
lere  was  no  use  m  stopping  to  examine  the  dead  animal's  load. 
f  outfit  was  complete.  I  needed  nothing  else.  I  was  richer  than 
■aseos  or  Croesus — I  had  enough.  There  were  but  three  articles 
mdes  those  with  which  I  was  supplied,  for  which  I  could  have 
and  use— a  compass,  pocket-sextant,  and  a  spy-glass.  As  it  was 
trdly  probable  that  either  would  be  found  in  a  camel's  pack  in  the 
»ert,  I  merely  stopped  to  secure  the  dates,  remounted,  and  went 
I,  meditating,  by  the  way,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  it  is  an  ill 
ind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  and  deeply  pondering  the  mys- 
aiouB  orderings  of  Providence,  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
iffila,  and  my  consequent  good  luck,  afforded  such  a  striking 
aple. 
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Imagiiig  from  the  sand  hiUs. — Burying  treasare. — A  beautiful  view. — A 
donahs — Arabic  greetinga. — ^A  sharife  and  a  hadji. — Indications  of  danger. 
— ^A  watchful  night — ^A  startling  warning. — An  ill-timed  compliment — 
The  Muezzin's  moming-call.— An  efiectire  speech. — Setting  off  for  the 
buried  caravan. 

After  a  hard  ride  of  several  hours  we  emerged  from  the  sand- 
lis,  and  arrived  at  the  borders  of  an  extensive  plain  that  was  co- 
$red  with  pebbles  and  flints  of  a  large  size,  and  which  was  traversed 
f  a  serrated  chain  of  gentle  elevations.  Arrived  at  a  suitable  spot, 
slight  depression  of  the  ground,  screened  from  observation  at  a 
stance,  I  dismounted,  and  usbg  the  wooden  bowl,  scooped  out  a 
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hole  in  the  ground  large  enough  to  contain  the  package  of  articki 
selected  from  the  dead  camel's  pack.  My  object  in  d(Mng  this  wm 
to  secure  my  treasure  from  the  cupidity  of  the  people  I  was  ap- 
proaching. I  had  fears  that  even  my  heirie  and  gun  would  prove  a 
strong  temptaticm  to  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Haviif 
deposited,  therefore,  the  package,  and  with  it  the  bag  of  dates,  ths 
ground  was  filled  in,  the  pebbles  spread  over  it,  and  a  careful  note 
made,  in  my  mind,  of  the  appearance  of  the  spot,  and  its  beaiinf 
from  the  hills. 

Upon  remounting  my  heirie,  and  issuing  from  the  hollow,  I  was 
not  a  little  startled  by  the  apparition  of  two  moving  figures  at  i 
very  little  distance.  It  took  a  second  look  to  convince  me  that  they  \ 
were  ostriches,  and  not  men.  As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  me 
they  took  to  their  heels,  and  by  their  watchfulness  and  timidi^, 
afforded  a  still  further  proof  that  the  neighboring  country  was  in- 
habited. 

The  rough,  pebbly  plain,  extended  on  the  side  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching, quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Reaching  these  I  dis- 
mounted, and  ascended  their  acclivities  on  foot,  for  a  reconnaisanei 
of  the  country  beyond.  Upon  gaining  the  summit,  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  in  the  world  burst  upon  my  sight  Lying 
under  the  lee  of  the  hills,  and  protected  by  them  from  the  blasting 
south-east  sand  winds,  there  stretched  a  magnificent  expanse  of 
gently  undulating  stony  surface,  more  than  half  of  which  was  co- 
vered with  a  pleasing  variety  of  thorns  and  brambles.  Where  the 
bushes  could  not  grow,  the  naked  granite  rocks,  or  perchance  a 
patch  of  dark  sand,  served  to  relieve  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  monotony  of  beauty.  A  few  scraggy  acacias,  with  two  or 
three  stunted  date  palms,  materially  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  view.  Several  camels,  and  a  flock  of  goats  were  scattered 
over  the  plain.  I  stood  entranced,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  observed  at  my  feet  a  douah  of  a  dozen  tents.  Ap- 
parently none  of  its  inhabitants  had  yet  got  sight  of  me. 

Hastening  at  once  to  my  W\m,  «cci<^  TQA>asA»\%  hun,  we  todc 
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ifm  course  through  a  hollow  between  the  hills,  and  debouched  on 
im  other  side,  in  full  view  of  the  douah.  According  to  the  eti- 
fmttc  in  such  cases,  I  moved  up  to  within  thirty  or  forty  rods 
if  the  tents,  and  then  dismounting,  stood  motionless  until  it  pleased 
jfta  sheikh  of  the  douah  to  take  some  notice  of  my  presence.  I  had 
M  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  moments  a  white  bearded  old  fellow,  in 
^greasy  haick,  stepped  forth  from  one  of  the  tents,  and  came  to- 
hvds  me.  When  within  half  a  dozen  yards,  he  stopped,  and  after 
.  moments  scrutmy  saluted  me  with  ''  Salam  Ailekom  /*' 

**  AiUkom  JSsiolam"  I  rephed. 

*'  Is  it  peace  ?"  he  demanded. 

•*  It  is  peace,"  I  replied. 

Upon  this  we  advanced  towards  each  other,  touched  our  hands 
agether,  and  then  applied  them  to  our  lips.  This  was  repeated  half 
K  dooen  times,  each  time  both  of  us  making  an  effort  to  kiss  the 
ithers  band,  which  was  modestly  withdrawn,  as  if  the  honor  was 
sonsidered  loo  great  to  receive.  The  courteous  contest  would  hare 
[  a  long  time,  had  I  not  at  last  cut  it  short  by  grasping  a  por- 

i  of  his  dirty  haick,  and  applying  it  to  my  lips.  All  this  time 
was  a  rapid  interchange  of  complimentary  questions. 

"Are  you  well  1  how  are  your  friends?  How  are  all  the  people 
cf  the  west  ?  How  is  our  Lord  Muley  Abderrhaman  ?"  The  last 
^UMtion  b  a  compliment  that  an  Arab  of  the  western  part  of  the 
seldom  fails  to  pay  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.    A  compli- 

at  which  he  can  well  afford  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  he  never  pays 
any  thing  else. 

Our  greetings  over.  Sheikh  Ali  ben  Hammadow  conducted  me  to 
the  douah,  where  I  was  introduced  to  his  sons,  and  half  a  dosen 
idmr  men,  by  the  name  of  Ishmael  £1  Drebbah,  or  Ishmael  the 
liVumnn  My  story  was  soon  told.  I  represented  that  I  belong- 
«d  to  the  Befd  Zehit,  a  tribe  of  MongearU,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Bojador,  and  that  I  was  almost  the  only  one  living  of  my  im- 
laediate  family,  which  had  been  nearly  extirpated  in  a  death  feud 
with  a  family  of  the  BwU  Zosh.    That  recently  I  had  takea  ei^soal 
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vengeance   lor  tlic   deatli  oi    my  rehilives,  by   murdering    my   ciii-l' 
enemy,  with  two  of  his  wives  and  three  of  his  children,  besides  kill-   I 
mg  Beveral  camels,  and  maiming  a  slave  belonging  to  his  brotho;  / 
and  firing  several  stacks  of  barley,  the  property  of  his  cousin ;  ml  V 
that  to  avdd  the  fury  of  his  friends,  I  had  taken  my  hdzie  and  fled,  p 

Sheikh  Ali  complimented  me  upon  the  virtuous  resolution  anf  (' 
courage  thus  displayed,  and  invited  me,  with  many  protestatiooi 
of  undying  friendship,  to  make  his  tent  my  home.  He  infoniud 
me  that  the  country  was  called  the  Waddy  Messir,  and  tht 
it  contained  numerous  douahs,  inhabited  by  the  members  ofhis 
tribe — the  Beni  Hareh,  I  also  gathered  from  the  conversatioo  d 
those  around,  that  my  entertainer  was  both  a  sharife  and  a  kaij^ 
that  is  one  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  and  one  who  liid 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Upon  the  whole  I  rather  liked  In 
appearance,  but  there  was  something  exceedingly  repulsive  and  fi- 
mster  in  the  manners  and  appearance  of  his  sons,  and  other 
relations. 

At  night  Ali's  wives  presented  us  with  a  large  dish  of  coosgoo- 
soo.     With  a  "  Biskmallah  errachman  erraehman  /** — ^In  the  name 
of  God,  all  powerful  and  merciful ! — I  thrust  in  my  hand  and  made 
a  hearty  meal.  "  Elhamed  lilah  /*' — God  be  prused ! — I  exclaimed, 
finishing,  and  throwing  myself  upon  the  gtt>und  just  within  tlie    ^ 
edge  of  tlie  tent,  but  in  such  a  situation  that  I  could  command  a 
good  view  outside.     In  a  few  minute-s  my  eyes  closed  in  a  pretend- 
ed sleep.     A  number  of  suspicious  circumstances,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  particularize,  now  occured  to  convince  me  that  some  of  the 
Arabs,  with  Hassan,  the  Sheikh's  oldest  son  at  th^  head,  were  plot- 
ting mischief.     Until  late  at  night,  my  weary  and  anxioas  watch 
was  kept  up  ;  at  last  all  was  still,  and  slumber  was  about  settling, 
with  its  heavy  weight  upon  my  eyelids,  when  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  a  slight  rustling  movement  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cur-   ' 
tain  dividing  the  tent.      It  was  so  dark  that  the  bodies  of  Ali 
and  several  of  his  sons,  who  were  stretched  around  in  the  sanie 
Apartment,  could  not  \>e  d5&\im!gGai^^\  W\.  m^  ^aw  were  so  doee 
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16  curtain,  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  had  been  raised, 
that  somebody  was  creeping  from  beneath.  Cautiously,  and 
out  the  least  noise,  my  knife  was  drawn  from  its  sheath,  and 
in  my  right  hand,  while  my  left  was  outstretched  upon  the 
nd  towards  the  raised  curtain.  Slowly  the  moving  body  drew 
'  towards  me,  stopping  often ;  and  although  the  distance  froni 
surtain  to  me  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  taking  at 
twenty  minutes  to  creep  it  Imagine  my  anxiety  and  sus- 
6.  At  last  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  passing  down- 
Li,  my  hand  was  gently  grasped  by  a  set  of  small  fat  fingers, 
,  it  was  plain  enough  belonged  to  no  man,  and  which,  upon  se- 
[  thought,  were  clearly  referable  to  no  woman  about  the  encamp- 
t^  except  to  All's  youngest  wife.  A  prompt  attack!  thought  I, 
Uacting  several  amiable  glances  which  the  young  Arab  beauty 
bestowed  upon  me.  But  I  was  doing  the  benevolent  Mrs.  Ali, 
y  thought,  a  great  injustice. 

Al  gentle  pressure  of  my  hand,  as  if  to  see  whether  I  were 
ke,  was  returned  on  my  part,  and  was  followed  by  a  low 
ah !"  and  my  visiter  reached  forward,  so  as  to  bring  her  mouth 
s  to  my  ear. 

^  Listen,"  she  said,  "  but  don't  speak.  You  are  in  great  dan- 
Hassan  and  his  brothers  have  resolved  to  murder  you.  There 
3fut  two  ways  in  which  you  can  escape ;  take  your  choice.  You 
t  give  your  heirio  to  Ali,  and  your  gun  to  Hassan,  and  all  will 
rell.  If  you  won't,  you  must  stay  by  the  teflt  until  I  get  a 
loe  to  drive  your  dromedary  up  into  the  gorge  of  the  hills,  and 
n  I  give  you  the  signal  you  must  wander  towards  him,  and 
lOut  loosing  an  instant,  mount  and  be  oflF.  Hish !  Don't  speak.'* 
Forbidden  to  speak,  it  was  yet  necessary  to  make  my  visiter 
e  acknowledgment  of  her  kindness.  Her  lips  were  in  tempting 
dmity — I  recollected  that  they  were  smooth  and  pouting,  and  en- 
cd  a  row  of  pearly  teeth — so  turning  my  head,  I  brought  my 
.  lips  smartly  in  contact  with  them.  A  stinging  slap  in  the  face, 
then  a  sound  like  a  suppressed  laugh,  and  a  parting  «c^«eiA  ^\ 
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the  hand,  showed  that  Mrs.  Ali,  while  she  could  resent  viythiiigflf 
impertmence  in  the  kiss,  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  its  propria  «i 
token  of  gi-atitude,  and  an  expression  of  my  perfect  compreheuBMi 
of  her  plans.  In  the  morning  it  was  pleasant  t6  find,  from  hn 
good-natured  smile,  that  the  rather  ill-timed  compliment^  upon  tbe 
whole,  had  not  been  taken  amiss. 

The  loud  voice  of  old  Ali  in  the  Muezsen's  usual  fonn  of  inro* 
cation,  resounded  through  the  douah,  calling  the  £uthful  to  moil- 
ing prayer.  After  which,  I  arose,  stepped  forward  in  front  of  tibe 
tent,  and  speaking  to  Ali  ui  a  loud  tone,  invited  him  and  all 
hearing  to  listen  to  me.  I  then  conunenced — addreBong  my 
course  chiefly  to  Ali.  I  observed  that  '*  hospitality  to  the 
was  the  great  virtue  of  the  Arab  character;  that  it  was  enj<wied  by 
the  Koran,  and  universally  practiced  and  esteemed,  except  by  mi- 
believers  and  idolaters.  That  the  life  and  property  of  one  to  wbon 
we  were  offering  the  rights  of  hospitality  was,  and  ought  to  be,  held 
sacred." 

To  this  proposition  Sheikh  Ali  audibly  assented,  while  Hanm 
and  his  companions  looked  on,  with  increasing  marks  of  surpme. 

"  Now  you  must  know  that,  here  in  your  family,  there  baa  been 
formed  a  determination  to  violate  my  rights,  and  to  disgraee  the 
character  of  the  true  believer.  You  need  not  ask  me  how  I  knov 
it,  I  am  a  learned  man,  a  doctor — a  Tibeb—JEl  Hackem»  I  know 
the  secrets  of  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  should  I  not  know  such  a 
thing  as  this.  I<do  not  accuse  you,  but  I  ask  you  how  will  Allah 
look  upon  the  man  who  violates  his  law  by  the  murder  <^  a  guest?" 

"  It  shall  not  be,"  said  the  old  man,  jumping  to  his  feet,  and 
striking  his  staff  violently  on  the  ground.  *'  It  shall  not  be.  Am  I 
not  master  here  ?    I  say  it  shall  not  be." 

**  I  know  it,"  I  replied,  **  It  shall  not  be,  I  have  not  apokoi  of 
it,  so  much  for  my  sake  as  for  yours.  I  need  not  explain  how  tbe 
plot  must  have  failed,  but  I  will  show  you  how  Allah  was  prepared 
to  punish  the  crime,  had  it  been  consummated.  Listen  to  me,  and 
mark  how  wonderful  are  Ib.^  w«i^  of  God^  and  what  risks  we  ma 
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wlieQ  we  deriate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  plain  track  of  the 
law !  Yoor  best  heirie  is  lame — I  can  cure  him.  If  I  had  been 
murdered  last  night,  you  would  never  have  ridden  him  again. 
Your  brother  ia  sick — I  am  a  7V6f6— with  the  blessing  of  Allah  I 
ean  cure  him — ^without  my  skill  he  will  soon  die.  But  listen  still 
farther !  Listen,  and  open  your  eyes  with  wonder  at  your  stupidity, 
and  God's  goodness.  My  gun  and  camel,  and  this  old  haick,  are 
all  the  property  that  could  be  got  by  taking  my  life,  whDe  with 
me  would  have  perished  the  knowledge  of  the  spot  in  the  desert, 
where  lie,  overwhelmed  with  the  sands,  the  richly  laden  camels  of 
m  kaflUa  from  Teffilet.  You  would  have  robbed  a  poor  man,  and 
aft  the  same  time  have  destroyed  the  only  guide  to  wealth  that  will 
make  your  £Eunily  the  richest  in  the  desert." 

This  announcement  caused  an  immense  sensation.  The  Arabs 
jumped  to  their  feet,  and  crowded  around  me,  each  one  protesting 
that  I  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world — that  I  was  their  friend  and 
guest,  and  that  they  never  had  an  idea  of  harming  a  hair  of  my 
bead.  Old  Ali  embraced  me  several  times,  and  even  the  truculent 
lout,  Hassan,  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  his  hand,  and  to  swear 
by  every  hair  in  the  tail  of  Mohammed's  camel,  that  my  Ufe,  in  his 
eyea,  was  more  sacred  than  his  own!  It  was  not  my  policy  to  push 
matters  too  far,  so  I  accepted  Hassan^s  apologies  and  protestations* 
with  an  intimation  of  the  possibility  of  having  mistaken  his  mten- 
tentikms ;  but  to  all  questions  as  to  the  locality  of  the  buried  cara- 
Tan,  I  refused  to  reply  until  all  was  ready  for  a  s^rt,  when  I  would 
show  them  the  way.  The  whole  ordering  of  the  business  I  at  once 
took  upon  myself,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,  habits  of  command  and  obedience,  which  might  be  available 
at  some  future  time.  A  strong  power  is  frequently  built  up  on  a 
aeries  of  small  and  opportune  demands  and  submissions.  The  first 
links  are  so  silently  and  smoothly  forged  as  to  excite  no  observa- 
tioDy  until,  at  last,  compliance  becomes  a  stringent  custom,  and  ex^i 
metiaOf  oppression  and  tyranny,  a  right. 

At  nighty  the  camels  having  been  watered,  and  everything  ^raf 
13 
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fii^d,  ire  set  out — crossing  through  the  hills,  and  striking  out  into 
tfae  flktj  plain  on  the  other  side.  Our  party  consisted  of  twentj 
men,  and  ten  or  twelve  camels.  Ali,  Hassan  and  myself,  were 
mounted  upon  horses.  They  were  truly  gallant  animab — not  to  the 
eye,  for  they  were  nothing  but  animated  skeletons — but  their  speed 
and  bottc»i  were  wonderful,  and  they  were  even  able  to  go  two  or 
threedays  without  drink.  Hadji  All  loudly  vaunted  their  quafitiee, 
anuring  me  that  they  were  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  Fm^iye  the 
best  iamily  of  the  Kohe^e  in  Yeman — and  that  he  could  produee 
their  pedigree  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  "  But  know,  oh  I 
my  worthy  friend  Ishmael,  that  dear  to  me  as  is  the  animal  yoa 
bestride,  if  thy  report  of  the  kafiGila  prove  true,  he  is  yours.  I  w31 
pluck  him  from  my  eyes,  I  wU  tear  him  from  my  heart  Thoo 
Shalt  have  Ayimd:'. 
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The  buried  caravan* — Moving  a  douah« — A  feast — A  convemiiooej— The 
welki  of  Boulag. — Schools  and  scholan. — Arts  and  artizansw — ^A  "nfaib.— 
Epacedopathy. — Story-telling.— Music— The  song  of  the  Bedonbk— Feait 
and  doubts. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  our  expedition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
was  quite  successful.  We  found  the  camels  as  I  had  left  them, 
and,  upon  a  close  search  of  the  country,  discovered  half  a  doseo 
Biore,  with  their  valuable  loads,  and  in  several  instances  the  remains 
of  their  unfortunate  masters.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  days  we 
returned  to  Waddi  Messer,  bearing  with  us  an  amount  of  wealth 
that  more  than  realzed  the  expectations  my  report  had  excited. 

Shortly  after  this,  th<5  wal^r  of  the  wells  beginning  to  fafl,  it 
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was  resolved  to  break  up  the  douah,  and  remove  to  the  well  of 
Boulag,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  not  far  from  Tou- 
dena,  to  which  town  the  Arabs  proposed  to  carry  their  goods  for 
sale,  to  the  salt  traders  going  south.  With  wonderful  despatch 
the  tents  were  struck^  and,  with  the  household  utensils,  packed 
upon  the  camels.  The  goats  were  collected  and  driven  ahead,  pre- 
ceded by  Ali  and  myself  on  horses.  A  long  train  of  camels,  some 
of  them  piled  up  with  women  and  children,  followed  the  goats,  and 
a  party  of  five  or  six  horsemen  brought  up  the  rear.  We  encoun- 
tered several  douahs,  by  whose  inhabitants  we  were  politely  greet- 
ed, and,  in  several  instances,  hospitably  entertained.  On  the  third 
night  we  fell  in  with  a  family,  en  route,  hke  ourselves.  We  en- 
camped together,  and  having  pifrchased  two  kids,  and  a  sack  of 
rice,  I  issued  a  general  invitation  to  a  feast.  My  wishes  were  admi- 
rably seconded  in  he  department  of  the  cuisine,  by  young  Mrs.  Ali, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  the  senses  of  my  dark,  dirty, 
and  hungry  guests,  were  delighted  with  several  dishes  of  smoking 
pilaw.  "  Bishmilla  /"  I  exclaimed,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  fall  to," 
and  upon  the  word,  at  least  forty  hands  were  plunged  simultane- 
ously into  the  smoking  messes.  An  exhibition  of  manual  and  man- 
dible dexterity  followed,  which  lasted  about  fifteen  mmutes,  when 
repeated  exclamations  of  "  Thank  God !"  and  "  Glory  to  his  Pro- 
phet !"  indicated  that  there  were  limits  to  the  capacity  of  even  an 
Arab's  stomach.  Generally,  the  Bedouin  is  extremely  abstemious ; 
but  occasionally,  and,  especially  when  he  can  gratify  his  appetite  at 
another  man's  expense,  he  will  demonstrate  the  possession  of  a 
talent  for  gourmandise  that  would  comport  with  the  umbilical  ex- 
pansion of  a  Samoied  or  an  Esquimaux,  but  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  within  that  spare  and  attenuated  frame  in  which  it 
lies,  most  of  the  time,  in  abeyance. 

After  supper  pipes  were  produced  and  passed  around,  and  the 
conversation  became  general  and  animated.  The  subject  of  horses 
and  camels  was  discussed — the  state  of  the  markets  at  Sweirah  and 
Tunbuctoo  was  introduced,  with  the  rate  of  a  cameU*  lte\^\.  %r.xw» 
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the  desert,  and  the  prices  paid  for  protection  through  the  different 
tribes.   Several  stories  of  family  feuds,  and  among  them,  the  one  that 
I  had  invented,  were  told.    These  were  received  with  applause  in 
proportion  to  the  atrociousness  of  the  revenge.    It  being  a  subject 
of  regret,  that  there  was  no  professed  story-teller  present,  I  volun> 
teered  to  give  them  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  lamp.    My  oflfer 
was  received  with  a  round  of  compliments,  which,  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  story,  were  renewed.    **  Biahmalla!  what  a  man  he  is! 
what  generosity — ^what  courage — what  wit.    He  feasts  our  bodies 
and  souls.    He  tickles  our  hearts,  as  well  as  our  stomachs.    His 
'   story  is  fit  sauce  to  his  feast,  and  his  feast  was  worthy  of  a  king." 
It  was  five  or  six  days  before  we  reached  the  well  of  Boulag, 
which  we  found  already  surrounded  by  several  families,  but  there 
was  water  enough  for  all,  and  our  tents  were  erected  without  any 
objections  from  the  first  comers,  who  were  all  either  relations  or 
friends.    We  were  now  a  large  and  formidable  party,  consisting  of 
at  least  two  hundred  men,  and  numbering  a  hundred  horses,  full 
five  hundred  camels,  and  a  goodly  number  of  goats.    The  women 
and  children  were  in  fair  proportion.    For  the  latter  there  was  a 
regular  school,  where  they  were  taught  to  read  the  Koran.    The 
plan  of  instruction  consisted  in  practising,  simultaneously,  in  their 
loudest  voices,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  book,  written  on  a  board. 
It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  boys  squatted  upon 
the  ground,  each  one  with  his  board,  and  all  of  them  violently 
working  their  bodies  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  upon  the  indus- 
trious flexure  of  their  vertibral   articulations  depended   the  pro- 
per articulation  of  their  words. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  so  many  artizans  in  full  em- 
ployment. A  number  of  weavers  were  daily  engaged  in  turning 
into  cloth  the  yam  of  camel  and  goats'  hair  spun  by  the  women. 
Saddle  and  bridle-makers  were  busy  with  harness  for  horses  and 
camels.  Blacksmiths  had  enough  to  do  in  furnishing  bitts  and  shoes. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  skilful :  with  a  small  charcoal  fire,  and  a 
bellows  made  of  a  couple  of  bladders,  they  contrived  to  do  very 
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difficult  work,  with  neatness  and  despatch.  There  were  even  jewel- 
lers, who  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  taste  and  dexterity  in  the 
manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  rings,  ornaments  for  the  hair,  and 
studs  for  head  stalls  and  reins. 

It  soon  became  known  that  I  was  a  Tibib,  and  the  fame  of  the 
cure  effected  in  the  case  of  Hadji  Ah's  brother,  brought  me  repeat- 
ed applications  for  medical  advice.  As  the  cases  where  mj  medical 
skin  was  invoked  were,  mostly,  either  imaginary,  or  such  as  re- 
quired lame,  the  expectant  plan,  luckily,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
few  or  no  medicines  to  be  had,  was  the  true  plan ;  but,  instead  of 
the  bread  pills  of  the  allopath,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  infi- 
nitesimal doses  of  the  homoeopath,  my  usual  prescription  was  a  writ- 
ten charm.  It  was  wonderful,  the  success  that  attended  my  prac- 
tice. Pity  it  is  that  I  have  not  preserved  a  record  of  my  cures,  and 
that  I  am  unable,  now,  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  pa- 
thognomonic signs,  and  theraupeutic  indications  that  were  met  and 
fulfilled  by  this  one  infallible  specific.  Science  suffers — and  still  more 
bequacked  Christendom  suffers — ^for  then  had  the  medical  quidnuncs 
revelled  in  a  new  system  of  practice  with  a  hard  name,  and  the  cre- 
dulous public  had  tickled  itself  for  a  time,  at  least,  with  the 
beauties  of  epcuedopathy,  A  course  of  Koran  would  have  become, 
perhaps,  in  time,  the  fashionable  alterative,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  turned  to  their  true  account — ^that  of  an  universal 
panacea — have  been  swallowed  throughout  christian  lands  without 
stirring  the  bile  of  a  sound  orthodbx  faith. 

But  it  was  as  a  raconteur,  rather  than  as  a  physician,  that  my 
reputation  attamed  its  widest  range.  Fortimately,  the  Arabian 
Nights  was  a  book  that  had  been  a  favorite,  and  my  memory  was 
charged  with  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  the  beautiful  Scheherazade. 
Every  evening,  when  in  camp,  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  in  the 
centre  of  the  douah,  and  there  squatted  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground, 
listen  to  the  song  or  story,  which,  however  often  repeated,  seemed 
never  to  tire.  My  stories  were  received  with  particular  favor,  for  the 
reason  that^  in  addition  to  all  the  fanciful  embellishments  of  the 
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eastern  authors,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  few  grotesque  inyen- 
ti(His  and  ridiculous  exaggerations  of  my  own.  The  fame  of  our 
entertainments  soon  spread,  and  attracted  visiters  from  the  other 
douahs ;  so  that,  not  unfrequently  there  was  an  audience  of  two  or 
three  hundred.  Among  th^e  were  always  three  or  four  good  sing- 
ers, with  a  stock  of  songs  that  seemed  perfectly  inexhaustible.  The 
singer  generally  accompanied  himself  upon  a  rude  guitar,  or  a  tam- 
bourine, and  frequently  seyeral  instruments  would  join  in  the  ehoms. 
The  airs  were,  most  of  them,  exceedingly  monotonous,  and  the  words 
and  sentiments  had  hardly  more  variety.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
songs  were  on  the  subject  of  love,  in  which  were  invariably  intro> 
duced  the  horse,  the  heirie,  or  some  allusion  to  the  happy  lot  of 
the  Bedouin.  A  few  were  exclusively  patriotic,  and  devoted  to 
celebrating  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  the  desert,  and  the  cou- 
rage and  independence  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  these  latter,  the  follow- 
mg  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

THE    SONG    OF    THE   BEDOUIN. 

like  a  star  peering  oat  through  the  folds  of  thick  night, 

An  oaiiifl  gleams  'mid  Sahara's  drear  wilds, 
Dispereing  the  gloom  with  its  emerald  light, 

And  cheering  the  waste  with  its  soft  sanny  smiles. 
Here  the  tent  often  folded,  now  firmly  pitched  stands. 

With  the  voices  of  childhood  the  green  Waddy  rings ; 
Hie  pure  water  bubhles  (rom  'neath  the  fierce  sands. 

And,  loudly  exulting,  the  wild  Arab  sings. 


**  What  reck  I  of  aU  the  dull  pleasures  of  town ; 

Of  life's  feeUe  joys,  crushed  and  cramped  within  walls ; 
Of  the  Mufti's  weak  laws,  or  the  Kadi's  stem  frown ; 

The  baxan,  and  the  baths,  or  the  base  tradera'  stalls! 
No,  alone  in  the  desert,  so  boundless  and  wild, 

The  pleasures  of  freedom  the  bold  Bedoum  finds, 
Fierce  pleasures,  and  meet  for  Sahara's  own  child. 

Who  roama  o'er  her  muAa  aa  uaea^o^aaVoA'^vada. 
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My  cameb  are  Btronn;,  "^  ^7  heiries  an  fleet ; 

Ever  aaddled  aad  ready  my  *  wind-drinker'  ataiidi ; 
I  call  him — he  eomee,  and  I  vault  to  the  leat, 

Now  away,  and  away  o'er  the  fierce  brnning  nndi! 
With  what  thrilluig  delight  do  my  quick  puleee  beat, 

As  like  to  some  wild  flying  demon  in  wrath, 
My  gaUant  steed  swallows  the  ground  with  his  feet, 

Andswiil  as  a  bird,  through  the  air  cleaves  his  patbl 

Ha !  a  dark  moving  object  far  distant  I  see ; 

Along  the  horiionit  ruihes  with  speed: 
Come,  come,  my  brave  courser,  my  trust  it  in  the»— 

That  ostrich  shall  honor  thy  blood  and  thy  breed. 
We  near  him !  We  near  him !  Ah,  laggard,  'tis  vain 

That  with  rapid  feet  casting  the  dusty  clouds  back. 
In  circles  wide  wheeling,  thou  scourest  the  plain. 

For  Ayoud,  untiring,  k  close  on  thy  track. 

We  near  him !  We  near  him ! — in  vain  all  his  speeda 

In  vain  all  his  strength,  all  his  wiles,  all  his  art: 
One  more  spring  I  one  more  stride  I  and  the  slendar  jeamd 

Is  brandished  aloft,  and  flies  straight  to  his  heart 
Stately  bird  of  the  desert,  thy  plumage  so  bright, 

So  soft,  and  so  graceful,  and  light  as  the  air. 
The  markets  of  Sweirah  shall  fill  with  delight. 

And  in  &r  Kaffir  lands  wreathe  the  brows  of  the  fair. 

Why  trembles  my  courser  7  Why  snuffs  he  the  air  7 

Why  pales  the  bright  sun  in  the  brightness  of  noon? 
'Tis  the  breath  of  Azrael — prepare,  oh !  prepare. 

For  the  poisonous  blast  of  the  purple  simoon ! 
Down,  down  in  the  dust,  and  hold  tightly  the  breath. 

Till  the  dark  desert  demon  hss  fiercely  swept  past— 
He  has  gone—he  has  gone — the  dread  angel  of  death 

Has  flown  on  the  wings  of  the  hot  scorching  blast 

To  horse !    now,  to  horse !  Mount,  mount,  every  man ! 

Send  the  word  through  the  tribes  with  the  speed  of  the  !ij;ht» 
The  merchants  of  Houssa,  Tombate  and  Soudan, 

With  their  rich  laden  camels  are  heaving  in  sight 
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Behind  the  dark  tand-hilk we  quietly  rit: 
Hoih !  Huah !— not  a  wkuaper, — ^Now,  now  we're  awny ! 

With  the  blood  on  our  rowele,  and  foam  on  the  bit, 
With  a  nieh  like  the  Siioc  we  daah  on  oar  prey. 

At  the  gleam  of  our  spear-pobtA  the  battle  it  won ; 

The  braye  who  reeiet  are  borne  earthward  and  dain ; 
The  cowarde  are  mattered  like  miets  by  the  ran. 

And  their  bales  of  rich  merohandiae  cumber  the  plaiik 
There  are  cottons  of  Nyff6,  and  cloths  of  Bomoa, 

The  jelib,  the  haick,  the  bemouse,  and  kaftin. 
Rings,  anklets,  and  bracelets  from  famed  Sackatoo, 

And  jewels,  and  ingots  from  golden  Sondan. 

Now,  glory  to  Allah !  who  sends  as  the  priie ; 

To  Allah,  onstintmg,  who  loads  as  with  spofl ; 
Unto  Him,  who  each  want  of  his  children  rapplies. 

And  rewards  thos  so  freely  their  faith  and  their  ton. 
And  to  Him,  who  is  seated  at  Allah*8  right  hand, 

To  God's  holy  Prophet  let  all  glory  be : 
And  glory,  oh !  glory  thoa  dear  desert  land ; 

For  thy  joys,  thoogh  thejr're  few,  are  the  joys  of  the  fifee." 

My  skill  as  a  marksman  coQtributed  not  a  little  to  the  conside- 
ration and  influence  that  I  was  acquiring ;  with  this  disadvantage, 
however,  that  it  excited  more  jealousy  and  envy  than  my  other 
accomplishments,  and  gave  me  two  or  three  strong  personal  ene- 
mies. Among  these,  the  principal  one  was  the  truculent  Hassan, 
son  of  Ali. 

A  source  of  considerable  anxiety  was  the  constant  apprehension 
of  the  appearance  among  us  of  some  one  of  the  family  of  my  old 
masters,  by  whom  my  person  might  be  recognised  as  that  of  the 
fugitive  slave.  The  dread  of  such -a  misadventure  compelled  me  to 
the  precaution  of  scrutinizing  any  new  comers  before  showing  my- 
self, while  it  very  much  interfered  with  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  my  situation,  and  very  much  strengthened  my  determination  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  civilized  life. 
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Sometimes,  however,  I  had  a  mind  to  set  out  for  the  south,  and  vi- 
sit the  negro  countries,  and  even  attempt  penetrating  the  Bjebel 
Kumri — ^the  Arabic  name  for  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon — and 
seeking,  among  the  transmontane  table-lands  of  that  mysterious 
chain,  the  native  land  of  Ealoolah.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  the 
strong  desire  to  revisit  old  friends,  and  old  haunts;  an  intense  curios- 
ity as  to  what  had  taken  place  during  my  absence;  a  wish  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  that  I  knew  must  be  felt  respecting  me;  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  relate  to  sympathising  ears  the  curious  adventures  that  I 
had  encountered:  on  the  other  hand  was  the  unquenched  thirst  for 
adventure;  the  glittering  allurements  of  a  terra  incognita;  the  am- 
bition of  being  the  means  of  solving  some  of  the  great  geographical 
problems  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  excited  the  interest  of  the 
scientific  world;  and  more  than  aU,  the  hope  of  again  seeing  Kaloo- 
lah,  whose  image  neither  shipwreck,  nor  slavery,  nor  the  fierce  storms, 
nor  the  wild  freedom  and  excitement  of  the  desert  had  banished  from 
my  mind.  It  was  thus,  halting  between  two  opinions,  that  I  re- 
mained three  or  four  months  at  the  well  of  Boulag,  little  dreaming 
that  circumstances  were  maturing  that  would  turn  the  scale  in  fa- 
vor of  the  south,  and  leave  country,  home,  and  kindred  dangling  m 
the  distant  perspective. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


The  Timbaeioo  kaffila^ — ^The  camp  in  arms. — Sheikh  Mahinoad  Eben  Dead 
Skein. — ^A  display  of  horaemanship. — Preparations  to  attack  the  kaflSla^ — 
The  Lab  el  Barode. — The  amboscade. — Deboaching  from  the  sand-hilla. 
— The  attack. — The  bivouac. — Astrotogry  and  its  truths. — ^A  happy  ren- 
contre.— Kaloolah*8  story. — Jennie. — ^Timbuctoo. 

One  day  the  news  arrived  in  camp,  that  a  caravan  from  Tim- 
uctoo  was  attempting  the  direct  northern  route,  without  having 
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made  ibe  uvoal  tenoB  with  the  leading  men  of  our  tribe.  Am  tUi 
wsB  the  caravan  that  I  had  been  so  anxiously  expecting,  it  was  not 
a  little  disappointment  to  leani,  that  owing  to  the  fool-hardiiie»  of 
its  conductors,  who  believed  that  the  oasis  of  the  Mesaer  had  been 
deserted  for  the  valleys  of  Hareb,  and  the  plains  of  Tuat,  the  expe* 
dition  would  certainly  fail ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  an  opportn* 
nity  of  joining  the  kaflila,  I  should  probably  see  it  attacked  and 
plundered — a  catastrophe  that  might  have  been  easily  prevented, 
by  the  payment  of  the  usual  tolls  to  the  wild  masters  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  had  to  pass. 

"To  horse!  to  horse!"  was  the  word  that  passed  from  om 
extremity  of  the  oasis  to  the  other,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind. 
Each  green  Waddy,  from  a  distance  around  of  a  hundred  miki^ 
poured  forth  its  horsemen ;  all  rushing  with  the  iosUnctive  eagenMM 
of  the  Ishmaelite,  at  the  first  intimation  of  spoil.  The  rendeivoai 
was  appointed  at  Boulag,  and  when  all  were  collected  we  numbered 
over  four  hundred  mounted  men.  The  whole  under  the  conmumd 
of  Sheikh  Mahmoud  Eben  Doud  Skein,  the  acknowledged  seBor 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Sheikh,  a  little  withered  fellow,  was  nearly  ninety  yean  of 
age,  but  he  sat  his  horse  with  the  grace  and  vigor  of  early  mai^ 
hood,  and  evinced  an  uncommon  degree  of  vivacity  and  energy  in 
all  his  movements.  The  first  day  of  his  arrival  he  dashed  into  the 
encampment,  with  a  few  followers,  at  full  speed ;  checked  his  horse 
instantaneously,  brining  his  haunches  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
then  forcing  him  to  perform  a  number  of  lofty  croupades,  marked 
upon  his  sides  with  the  points  of  the  hesLvj  iron  spurs  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Mohanunedan  confession  of  faith.  Jumping  from  his 
horse,  the  old  fellow  seated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  quietly 
enjoyed  the  expressions  of  admiration  which  his  performance  called 
forth.  His  orders  were  given  with  promptness  and  precision.  Scouts 
were  despatched  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  kaffila,  which  was 
struggling  along  at  the  slow  pace  of  the  loaded  camel ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  our  prey  at  the  weU 
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r  Uie  Waddif  d  bakrnile,  or  the  valley  of  the  dry  river,  which  was 
boot  tiunee  day's  journey  to  the  southwest. 

Bendes  Mahmood,  there  were  several  other  Sheikhs  of  nearly 
(fual  authority ;  the  most  active  of  whom  was  Kaid  Hassen  Ibia 
lalech  el  Achmer,  Sidi  Achmed  iben  Ali  el  Hammr  el  Sehare^ 
nd  Hammed  iben  Omar  el  Bosroche.  The  last  was  particularly 
elefarated  in  the  Lab  el  Barode,  a  game  of  which  the  Arabs  are  ex* 
ravagantly  fond.  It  consists  in.  several  horsemen  placing  them* 
alves  in  a  line  abreast,  and  dashmg  forward  for  a  few  rods,  all  the 
rlule  twirling  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  throwing 
bem  up  and  catching  them  with  great  dexterity.  At  the  end  of 
be  course  the  horses  are  instantaneously  checked,  the  muskets 
ffought  down  and  fired  over  the  head  of  the  crouching  steed,  the 
nima]  recovered  with  a  single  demi-voltc,  wheeled  and  walked 
kywly  back  to  the  starting  point. 

At  length  all  our  preparations  having  been  completed,  and  hav- 
Dg  obtained  accurate  information  of  the  movements  of  the  kaffila^ 
re  set  out,  and  m  three  days,  without  any  adventure  of  mteresti 
eached  the  banks  of  the  rocky  ravine,  where  we  proposed  to  con 
leal  ourselves.  Next  day  we  remained,  quietly  couching  among  the 
laad-hills,  bordering  a  flinty  plam  of  several  miles  in  extent — the 
lOi  sun  beating  down  upon  our  unsheltered  heads,  and  occasional 
eddies  of  impalpable  dust,  making  respiration,  which,  m  a  pure  air 
s  decidedly  the  most  pleasmg  function  of  the  body,  a  positive  mise- 
7.  A  few  dates,  equally  shared  between  man  and  steed,  and  a  sin- 
^  sip  of  water,  afforded  the  only  refreshment  that  my  hardened 
md  abstemious  companions  required.  For  myself^  anxiety  for 
Jie  doomed  caravan  wholly  occupied  my  mmd,  but  none  of  the  no* 
nerous  plans  that  occurred  to  me  seemed  to  promise  any  hope  q£ 
iverting  its  fate.  It  had  advanced  so  far,  that  even  a  knowledge  of 
ts  danger  would  come  too  late — too  late  to  escape,,  but,  perfaiqw» 
lot  too  late  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  prevent  an  attack. 

Seeing  no  other  plan,  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  jump 
vpoa  Ayoud,  and  dash  out  at  any  and  all  risks,  when  meiteiigen 
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armed  with  information  that  at  once  ezGited  a  oommotioii  in  our 
ranks.  Orders  were  pnaeed  to  motmt,  and  taking  up  our  line  of 
march  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  lerel  plain  we  had  ero«ed 
the  day  before,  we  slowly  and  cautiously  wound  among  the  km 
sand-drifts.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  conceal  our  moremeots, 
not  a  man  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  rifts,  which  compelled  os  to 
make  large  detours  to  get  round  them,  and  in  seyeral  places  orders 
were  passed  for  the  men  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  mitil  i 
higher  cover  had  been  attained. 

The  sun  was  about  three  hours  high  when  we  reached  a  poa- 
tion  just  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  where  we  were  pioteded 
from  view  by  a  long  rift  of  sand,  and  a  few  irregular  rocky  emi' 
nences.    By  stretching  our  necks  a  little,  we  had  a  good  view  of 
the  plain,  quite  to  the  distant  horiron.    All  eyes  were  at  once  di- 
rected to  the  left,  where,  emerging  from  the  sand  hills,  wore  to  be 
seen  numerous  groups  of  men  and  camels.    No  order  appeared  to 
be  preserved  in  then*  line  of  march,  the  different  parties  strag^ng 
over  a  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  neariy  two  miles 
in  length,  with  wide  intervals  between  the  groups.     One  after 
another,  the  heavily  hiden  "  ships  of  the  desert,"  woriced  their  waj 
out  from  among  the  sand-hills  on  to  the  plains,  until  at  last  there 
appeared  an  almost  interminable  array  of  full  fifteen  hundred  camels, 
accompanied  by  five  hundred  men,  and  numerous  slaves.    Slowlj 
the  straggling  trains  toiled  on  towards  us,  in  a  course  that  would 
bring  them  past  our  cover  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  Already  the  guides  and  foremost  groups  had  passed  by,  and 
from  their  motions,  were  evidently  about  to  halt  for  the  night,  while 
from  the  advancing  parties  could  be  heard  the  monotonous  chant 
with  which  the  Arab  encourages  the  footsteps  of  his  weary  beasW 
At  this  moment  the  signal  was  given,  and,  in  a  solid  maas  we 
rushed  upon  the  plain,  deploying  at  full  speed,  as  soon  as  we  had 
cleared  the  sand-hills,  into  a  long  Ime,  two  deep.    This  manoeuvie 
was  executed  with  unexpected  precision. 

About  fifty  of  our  men  were  armed  with  guns,  and  these  occu- 
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pied  the  frcmt  rank,  the  remainder  were  armed  with  spears,  which, 
with  wild  Bhoots  were  twirls  high  in  the  air  ahove  their  heads. 
AUahAMahf  AUah  AeM>ah!  Allah  illah  Allah!  Rasoul  Mo- 
hammed  Allah/"  was  loudly  shouted  along  the  ranks,  mmgled 
with  the  strongly  asperated  and  encouraging  "JBdh-kah/ffah-kahf" 
of  the  Arabic  horseman  to  his  steed.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  amid  all  the  bustle  and  excitement,  there  was  an  inten- 
tional illustration  of  the  adage, ''  the  more  haste  the  less  speed," 
and  that,  notwithstanding  our  yelling  and  spurring,  we  were  far 
from  charging  at  our  fiastest  pace.  Our  horses  were  forced  into 
lofty  and  violent  action,  while  in  reality  they  covered  the  ground 
slowly,  and  by  this  plan  the  panic  was  allowed  time  to  spread,  and 
afforded  to  many  an  opportunity  of  flying,  who  would  otherwise 
have  fought  in  sheer  desperation. 

The  instant  our  first  shout  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  plain, 
the  whole  kaffila  halted  in  constematicm.  Shouts  of  fear  and  rage 
answered  our  battle  cry,  mingled  with  the  loud  yells  and  curses  of 
the  camel-drivers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  who 
formed  part  of  the  riches  of  the  caravan.  The  few  who  were  in  the 
van  goaded  their  weary  beasts  into  a  trot,  and  pressed  onwards, 
r^ardless  of  those  behind,  while  those  in  the  rear  collected  their 
beasts  and  turned  back  among  the  sand-hills,  from  which  they  had 
just  emerged.  Others,  who  were  too  far  advanced  to  escape, 
deserted  their  property,  and  fled  wildly  on  foot  across  the  open 
country,  while  others  stood  their  ground  and  made  what  prepara- 
tions they  could  for  resbtanoe.  These  last,  however,  were  few  in 
number,  and  they  had  hardly  time  to  uncover  their  long  guns  or 
to  unsheath  their  sdmeters  before  we  were  upon  them. 

Without  c<milmiation  or  order,  they  could  make  but  Utile  re- 
sbtance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  overpowered,  disarmed, 
and  compelled  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  ground,  while  the  vic- 
tors proceeded  to  collect  the  spoil.  The  last  rays  of  the  short  twi- 
light of  southern  latitudes  were  now  illuminating  the  scene,  showing 
with  wonderful  distinctness  the  wild  groups  of  horsemen,  as  they 
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galloped  about  after  the  fugitive  camels.  In  a  few  momentB  the  gbww 
ing  red  was  succeeded  by  the  cold  gray  of  night,  and  the  Bedooini 
began  to  gather  in,  with  the  animals  they  had  captured,  leavii^ 
fully  one-half  of  the  scattered  caravan  to  make  its  escape  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  the  darkness.  It  was  arranged  to  bivouack 
upon  the  spot,  and  await  the  light  of  day  for  an  examination  of  our 
plunder.  The  slaves,  most  of  them  women  and  children,  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  around  these  the  loaded  camels  were  made  to 
kneel,  while  outside,  and  surrounding  all,  the  victors  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  each  one  beside  his  steed,  and,  with 
his  arms  by  his  side,  ready  for  use.  A  guard  was  stationed  over 
the  prisoners,  and  sentinels  were  posted  (bt  out  on  the  plain  as  a 
precaution  against  attack,  although  there  was  but  little  danger  to 
apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  Ayvag  fugitives. 

Gradually,  one  after  the  other,  the  chattering  Bedouins  had  sunk 
back  upon  the  ground,  and  wrapping  their  faces  in  the  folds  of  their 
haicks,  were  resigning  themselves  to  rest.  The  cries  of  the  childr^ 
and  the  moans  of  the  women  slowly  subsided,  when  they  found  that 
their  captors  were  not  the  desert  demons  with  which  their  imagi- 
nations had  been  filled.  A  few  low  voices  in  conversation,  in  the 
liquid  languages  of  the  Soudan,  rose  and  fell  upon  the  gentle  night 
wind,  interrupted,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  the  deep  guttural  ex- 
clamation of  an  Arabic  voice,  at  a  restive  camel.  One  of  these  ani- 
mals exhibited  signs  of  restlessness,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  evinced  a 
disposition  to  press  in  upon  the  enclosed  slaves.  Leaving  my  horse 
at  a  little  distance,  securely  picketed  by  a  short  cord  and  a  strong 
wooden  peg  driven  into  the  ground,  I  strode  forward,  and  with 
some  little  difficulty  reduced  the  animal  to  obedience ;  but  as  ha 
still  evinced  symptoms  of  disquiet,  instead  of  returning  to  my  steed 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the  camel,  and  be- 
tween him  and  a  closely  hooded  figure  that  I  supposed  to  be 
some  female  slave  of  a  higher  class  than  the  other  half-naked 
blacks. 

The  noises  of  the  wild  Uvouac  grew  less  and  less ;  the  night 
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L  swept  bj  whli  a  more  gentle  tugh ;  the  sky  was  cloudleis,  and 
bright  gtan  peered  down  like  angels'  eyes,  with  a  peculiar 
Mtneaa  and  mtentnessy  and  with  an  inquiring  expressbn,  as  if 
r  wondering  owners  were  tiying  to  pry  into  the  deep  physical, 
atin  deeper  moral  mysteries  of  this  strange  world.  "  Look  on 
k  cm!"  I  muttered,  half  aloud ;  imagination  lendmg  plausibility, 
the  moment,  to  the  forced  conceit.  "  Look  on,  ye  hosts  ot 
iders!  your  pure  natures  must  eyer  find  a  puzzle  in  the  changing 
commingling  threads  (^  vice  and  virtue,  that  make  up  the  web 
Lunan  life."  I  gazed  upward,  steadily,  in  a  deep  and  absorbing 
ay,  and  as  I  gazed  the  stars  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and 
;er,  and  to  pour  mto  my  soul  a  flood  of  radiance  that  slowly 
arialized  each  material  portion  of  my  frame.  He  who  has  ever 
nk  in  the  spiritualizing  influences  of  nature  in  any  of  her 
best  moods,  will  understand  the  sensation  with  which  I  gazed, 
k  almost  a  conviction  sprang  to  mind,  that  some  truth  might  yet 
bond  lurking  beneath  the  rubbish  of  rejected  astrology.  "Bright 
beautiful  beings!"  I  exclaimed,  "it  cannot  be  that  all  the  belief 
lecting  your  aspects  and  influences,  once  so  firmly  and  so  gene- 
j  held,  were  utterly  vain  and  untrue.  Say,  were  all  the  dreams 
dogmas  of  asUt)logy,  from  the  first,  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
chicane,  or  were  they  the  relics  of  a  higher  astronomy  that 
riahed  ere  the  workl  grew  old  ?  Oh  I  if  the  science  were  true, 
I  were  but  master  of  its  arcana,  how  would  I  question  you ! 
3nld  make  you  prophesy  of  the  future,  but  not  until  you  had  satis- 
me  as  to  the  present  and  the  past.  I  would  ask  you  of  other 
les,  and  fairer  lands.  I  would  ask  you  of  friends — and  above  all, 
ould  ask  you  of  Kaloolah.  Sweet,  gentle,  artless  Kaloolah !" 
At  this  instant  I  heard  my  own  name  pronounced,  in  a  low, 
.  tone,  but  with  perfect  distinctness.  <«  Jon'tban  Romer!"  were 
words  that  seemed  to  float  upon  the  air  directly  above  me.  I 
Id  not  but  smile  at  the  mtensity  of  imaginings  that  could 
B  so  impudently  attempt  an  imposition  upon  my  senses,  but  at 
thought^  the  wards  came  i^;ain,  and  with  a  ckttrufiM  q»1  «dqsbl« 
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eiatioii  that  made  me  start,  almost  with  alarm  lest  my  senses 
■elves  might  be  joining  in  the  league  against  my  reason.  **  I 
to  give  fiancy  fair  play,"  said  I,  to  myself,  "  but  this  is  canying 
joke  a  little  too  far,"  and  sitting  up  I  gave  myself  a  shake,  as 
arouse  the  sleepy  understanding  to  a  proper  watch  and  wanl 
the  portab  of  the  mind. 

''  Jonathan  Romer !"  said  the  vdce,  and  this  time  in  Xoaa 
could  not  be  misunderstood  for  the  delusions  of  ^cy.   "  Whst 
tery  is  this,"  said  I,  starting,  and  turning  towards  the  figai« 
had  taken  for  a  negro  slave.    *'  Can  it  be — ^Kaloolah  !   Did  yot 
me?    Kaloolah!" 

The  reclining  figure  raised  itself  from  the  ground,  and 
forth  both  arms,  whispered  low,  but  distinctly,  "  It  is  I ! — ] 
Oh !  Jonathan !"     Her  further  words  were  cut  short  by  a 
inspiration,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  but  I  was  at  her  side, 
she  buried  her  face  in  my  bosom. 

For  some  moments  we  sat  without  speaking;  indeed  woi4 
would  have  been  inaudible  amid  the  deafening  reverberations  of  ov 
beating  hearts. 

I  turned  back  the  folds  of  her  head  dress,  and  exposed  her  face 
to  the  bright  rays  of  Arcturus,  who  was  peering  down  from  tte 
eenith.  There  could  be  no  room  for  doubt.  'Twas  she  !  KalooWi! 
I  pressed  her  closely  to  my  breast.  For  a  moment  she  lay,  unre- 
sisting in  my  embrace,  and  then  gently  disengagmg  herself,  sbe 
drew  her  hood  over  her  face  and  sat  erect.  Still  all  was  silence ; 
how  long  it  might  have  lasted,  I  know  not,  had  it  not  been  broken 
by  a  sob,  followed  by  the  least  famt  tinkle  of  a  silveiy  laugh.  I 
caught  her  hand,  and  drew  her  again  towards  me.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  sit  very  close,  and  whisper  low,  to  avoid  attracting  attendon 
from  the  drowsy  slaves,  or  the  more  distant,  but  wakeful  Bedouins. 

"  Tell  me,  Kaloolah,  how  is  this  ?     How  do  I  find  you  here- 
in this  wild  spot,  and  m  such  a  guise  ?" 

"  I  come,  as  you  see — a  slave.    Such  have  I  been  almost  from 
the  time  we  parted ;  but  you,  Jonathan,  how  came  you  here?" 
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''  Ah»  mine  is  a  long  story ;  tell  me  first  how  you  came  to  re- 
ognise  me,  and  to  call  my  name  ?" 

"  The  heart — ^the  heart,  Jonathan,  has  keen  senses.  I  saw  you 
8  you  stood  over  the  wounded  man,  and  turned  aside  the  swords 
bat  were  seeking  his  life.  The  idea  that  it  was  you  was  too  im- 
probable for  belief,  but  the  fancied  resemblance  made  my  heart  give 
oe  bound,  and  then  fall  cold  and  dead  as  a  stone.  Again,  when 
ou  came  here  to  the  camel,  that  voice  roused  every  thought  of 
on,  but  I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  really  believe  that  it  was  you. 
Lfter  quiedng  the  camel,  you  threw  yourself  upon  the  ground,  and 
t  last  I  heard  you  muttering  words  that  sounded  like  English. 
iow  my  heart  struggled  with  its  rushing  tide.  I  prodoimced  your 
mme — an  Arab  would  not  have  noticed  the  sound — ^you  started, 
repeated  your  name ;  you  answered  me,  you  called  me  Ealoolah. 
Lh,  tell  me,  do  I  dream,  or  is  it  all  true  and  real  ?  Tell  me  that 
ou  are  Jon'than,  that  fancy  does  not  deceive  me.'* 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  Kaloolah  now  related  her  adventures 
fter  leaving  Sierra  Leone.  Her  story  was  long  and  interesting,  but 
>r  reasons,  that  perhaps  the  reader  is  fully  prepared  to  appreciate, 
',  must  be  condensed  into  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Leavmg  Freetown,  the  Mandingo  kaffila,  with  whom,  it  will  be 
Dcollected,  Kaloolah  and  Enphadde  were  to  travel,  made  its  way 
hiough  the  country  of  the  Timanees.  Beyond  this  the  road  be- 
ame  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult,  until  they  had  reached  Eissa, 
rhere  the  kaffila  halted  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Up  to  this  time, 
Snphadde  and  his  sister  had  travelled  without  much  molestation, 
zcept  from  the  occasional  insolent  curiosity  of  the  fanatic  Foulahs, 
rho,  however,  when  assured  that  the  white  people  were  not  Chris- 
nns,  allowed  them  to  pass  without  detention.  At  Kissa,  however, 
ympt<Mns  of  difficulty  began  to  show  themselves.  For  some  time 
hey  were  closely  confined,  while  councils  were  held  respecting 
hem.  The  party  of  Mandingos,  who  had  sworn  to  protect  them, 
IOW  deserted  them,  carrying  off  a  large  portion  of  their  property, 
ind  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rapacm&^usv^^siA. 
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nobles  of  Kissa.  After  much  diiEculty  and  trouble,  Eophadde  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  procuring  admission  to  set  out  oa  his  joumej  for 
Tim6.  Two  surly  Foulah  guides  were  obtained,  by  whom  the  ti»- 
vellers  were  conducted  to  a  small  village  nearly  four  days'  journey 
beyond  Kissa.  The  village  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  pkft- 
sant  stream,  and  consisted  of  about  thurty  mud  huts,  affording  ae* 
coDunodation  to  a  pastoral  and  inoffensive,  people.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  travellers  excited  no  htUe  surprise,  but  they  were  ro* 
ceived  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  A  hut  was  assigned  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  provisions  supplied  them  in  abundance. 

In  the  evening  Enphadde  was  sent  for,  to  visit  the  chief  of  the 
village.  During  his  absence,  Kaloolah,  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
the  night  and  the  rippling  of  the  water,  stepped  from  the  door  of  tbs 
hut  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  For  some  minutes  she  stood  gaang 
in  a  deep  revery  upon  the  bosom  of  the  star-ht  water,  when  she  wm 
suddenly  seized  from  behind — a  cotton  paigne  thrown  over  her 
head  and  twisted  almost  to  suffocation.  Her  hands  and  feet  woe 
then  tied  together,  when  she  was  lifted  up,  carried  a  short  distance 
down  the  stream,  and  deposited  in  a  canoe.  In  a  short  time  the 
canoe  stopped,  the  muffler  was  taken  from  her  face,  her  limbs 
freed,  and  with  a  rough  grasp  upon  her  shoulder,  she  was  forced 
forward  at  a  rapid  pace  through  a  tortuous  and  tangled  forest  path. 
About  midnight  they  arrived  within  sight  of  a  fire,  kindled  at  the 
base  of  an  impending  rock.  Here  they  found  a  party  of  four  fe- 
males, recently  captured,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  were  jdned 
by  two  more  of  the  slave-hunting  gang,  who  brought  with  them  a 
boy  of  about  five  years  of  age. 

Before  day-light  the  whole  party  set  out  at  a  rapid  pace  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north.  For  twenty  days  they  contiaued  th«r 
journey,  barely  stopping  for  sleep  and  meals,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing several  villages,  that  Kaloolah  could  see  in  the  distance  on  either 
hand.  Several  times  they  encountered  bands  of  travellers  and  wild 
beasts,  but  met  with  no  molestation  from  either.  At  last  they 
reached  a  large  and  popu\o\Mi  U>^ii,  v)\\vcVv  ^xqn^  t^  be  aa  exten- . 
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iviAUve-mui.  Here  ^females  were  exposed  for  sale — theblacki 
Mdify'  finding  purcliaaers,  but  the  whiteness  of  Ealoolah's  sldn,  and 
Imt  slender  figure,  worn  down  by  her  long  and  fatigueing  journey, 
wme  deemed  objections^  and  it  was  some  time  before  a  purohaser 
soold  be  found.  At  last^  however,  she  was  bought  by  a  Madengo 
issrohant,  who  was  about  to  start  with  a  number  of  slaves  for  the 
pmi  city  of  Jennie,  on  the  Niger. 

In  this  large  and  flourishing  city  Kaloolah  remained  for  about 
lyenr  as  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Hamadow  Einka,  a  rich  Foulah, 
lx«iative  of  King  Sego  Ahmadow,  and  a  devout  believer.  Not 
iQDtent  with  performing  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  this 
ions  Mussdman,  'm  hm  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  sacred  book 
ad  bowed  in  humble  subnussion  to  its  less  stringent  suggestions. 
ITHli  him,  permissions  were  recommendations;  recommendations 
amnands,  and  four  wives  in'  consequence  rivalled  each  other  in 
hf&r  attempts  at  his  domestio  felicity.  To  one  of  these  ladies  Ka- 
Dolah  was  particulariy  assigned,  but  the  repugnance  she  evinced  to 
he  duties  proposed  to  her,  soon  reduced  her  from  the  light,  but 
Eigasting  ofl&oes  of  lady's  maid,  to  the  more  &tiguemg,  but  dignified 
wbor  of  the  household  drudge. 

To  assist  at  the  toilet  of  civilized  beauty ;  to  adjust  the  grace- 
U  drapery;  to  tint,  with  the  hues  of  health,  the  delicate  cheek;  or 
to  fafaid  the  glossy  ringlet ;  is  an  employment  that,  in  numberless 
instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  flEuies,  and  queens,  and  iHus- 
IriooB  ladies  of  all  ranks  have  condescended  to,  without  derogation  to 
their  dignity  and  grace ;  but  to  perform  the  like  offices  for  an  Ethi- 
opean  belle— to  rub  in  the  rancid  mutton-tallow  and  palm-oil,  with 
which  her  whole  person  has  to  be  an<Nnted ;  to  drape  her  reeking 
lionn  in  dingy  and  unctuous  finery;  or  to  wield  the  fan  for  hours 
over  her  heavy  post  prandial  slumbers;  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  will  explain  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
with  which  I  found  that  Kaloolah  had  chosen  the  hard  lot  of  an 
out-door  slave;  and  excuse  the  particularity  with  which  I  take  leave 
to  staler  that  her  chief  emiJoyment  was  to  bring  wator  in  k  CBSiaicsA 
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fa-doBMslic  purpofies 
■WMirting,  or  mbhitiiig 


the  mer,  and  that  she  nevo' 
of  the  obese  beauties  oi  Kaid  Kii 


It  happened  that  in  her  insaXB  to  the  river,  Ealoobih's  appem 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  Moor  from  Morocco,  who  had  cm 
ed  the  desert  to  Tbnboctoo  on  a  trading  specukition,  and  theamll 
poshed  on  up  the  Niger  to  Jennie.     He  was  now  about  to  i 
and  after  makingsome  inqmries,  proposed  toEinka  to  parclmell 
with  the  intention  of  takii^  her  home  with  him,  where  ha  i 
ddn  woold  be  no  objection,  and  her  peculiar  beauty  would  be  1 
appreciated.     "Who  knows,"  thought  the  old  speculator, 
that  she  may  find  fiiTor  in  the  eyes  of  Muly  Addarrhaman  hia 
and  if  so,  she  will  proye  one  of  the  best  bargains  that  I  have] 
made/' 

In  a  few  days  after  this  change  *of  masters,  Ealoolah  mdl 
Moor  embalmed  in  one  <^  the  large  boats,  employed  upon  the  i 
for  the  famed  city  of  Timbuctoo.     There  were  forty  or  fifty  oMj 
slaves,  with  a  dozen  or  more  negro  and  Moorish  traders,  besides  1 1 
crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  a  heavy  cargo  of  rice,  milH 
butter,  honey,  onions,  pistachios,  colat-nuts,  preserved  fruits,  and  | 
manufactured  stufifs. 

Without  incident,  except  the  forcible  exaction  of  tribute  bj  1 1 
party  of  Tuarics,  the  traTellera  reached,  after  a  voyage  of  a  month, 
a  small  village,  and  landing,  proceeded  over  fields  of  sand,  about  i 
hour's  journey  to  the  great  city  of  Timbuctoo.     During  her  sboit  h 
residence  in  this  city  Kaloolah  was  closely  housed,  so  that  she  bad  | 
hardly  an  opportunity  of  making  any  observations  as  to  the  siie,  or 
general  appearance  of  the  town.     She  noticed  only  that  the  streeti  \ 
were  narrow;  the  houses  low,  mostly  of  one  story;  that  the  city  ap-  | 
peared  to  stand  in  a  plain  of  sand,  and  that  it  had  no  walls.    Tea  ^ 
days  after  her  arrival,  her  master  announced  that  a  caravan  wii  | 
ready  to  start,  and  that  she  must  prepare  for  a  journey  across  thft  > 
great  desert.    But  little  preparation  on  her  part  was  necessary,  her 
whole  wardrobe  consisting  of  a  long,  loose  cotton  robe,  a  ootloa 
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Biehief  tied  around  the  head,  and  falling  over  the  face  like  a  yefl^ 
Bd  a  thick  woollen  haick  in  which,  at  pleasure,  she  could  wrap 
enelf  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  keen  airs  of  the  night. 
Lt  her  beauty  was  the  chief  subject  of  the  speculation,  it  of  course 
riB  for  the  interest  of  her  master  to  treat  her  with  kindness,  and 
l>  afford  her  all  possible  comforts  in  her  wearisome  and  fatigueing 
iwmej.  A  matting  of  coarse  wool  was  provided  for  her  repose  at 
ight,  and  the  large  pannier  in  which  she  rode  was  so  stuffed  and 
ioDg,  as  to  render  comparatively  easy  the  heavy  paces  of  the 
■mel. 

In  six  days  the  caravan  halted  at  £1  Arouan,  a  town  in  the 
Hidst  of  the  desert.  Here  it  rested  about  a  week,  when  it  resumed 
!•  march,  and  toiling  on  from  well  to  well,  a  weary  journey  <^ 
renty  days,  had  at  last  fallen  into  the  ambuscade,  which  the  at- 
anpt  to  avoid  the  usual  tribute  had  provoked.  For  a  second  time, 
Bder  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest,  at  least  to  us,  Kaloolah 
id  been  thrown,  as  it  were,  mto  my  arms. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


aloolah  and  Jonathan  en  rtmte^A  dimtkfied  Arab.— ReaMm  Air  flight^^ 
Unraqoited  afiectitm/— Buried  ttores. — Horrah  !  for  Fraroazngda^— PUlan 
of  sand— The  mirage*— The  Fata  Morgana. — A  party  of  travellenb — 
A  cup  of  tea. — ^Hahnemann  and  homcBopathy. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chap- 
w,  that  two  travellers  might  have  been  seen  en  route  acrofls  the 
«llow  plam,  billowed  by  arenulous  wavea^  that,  sun-tipped  by  the 
ifd  light,  glowed  coppery  and  carbuncmar  as  the  noses  of  a 
ifouac  of  gigantic  Bacchuses.  Both  were  mounted  upon  camels, 
hie,  perched  upon  his  high  and  narrow  saddle,  inth  bia  feet  u^u 
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the  animal's  neck,  after  the  usual  manner  of ''  camelestrians.''  Tlie 
other  seated  m  a  pannier,  which  was  balanced  by  a  we^ht  of  pro- 
yisions,  water  and  baggage.  The  difference  m  position  woald  at 
once  hare  indicated  the  difference  of  86(Z»  and  it  needed  not  the 
gun,  slmig  across  his  back,  and  only  partiaDy  concealed  by  the  folds 
of  his  haick— or  the  long,  slender  spear,  serving  also  as  s  goad  for 
his  companion's  beast — ^to  enable  any  one  to  pronoonce  as  to  the 
respective  gender  of  the  parties. 

Of  course,  the  reader  understands  that  the  two  were  no  other 
than  Ealoolah  and  myself ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  stop 
longer  than  to  explain  that  it  was  the  enmity  of  Hassan,  and  the  jet- 
lousy  of  Mrs.  Ali,  that  had  caused  our  precipitate  flight  Upon  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  on  the  mommg  after  our  attack  upon  the  < 
Kaloolah  had  been  assigned,  by  lot,  to  an  old  Arab,  who,  i 
with  the  pleasures,  yet  hardly  inured  to  the  pains,  of  a  well-stocked 
harem — and,  withal,  having  certain  notions  of  female  lovidinesB,  to 
which  Ealoolah's  classic  features  and  slender  figure  did  not  confonn 
— was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  turn  of  fortune,  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  into  the  wrangling  elements  of  his  domestic  felicity 
a  feminine  superfluity — or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  another  tongue  in 
his  tent." 

"  Bishmailah  r  he  exclaimed ;  "  God  is  great ! — ^but  this  is  a 
small  thing !  She  is  not  a  man ;  she  is  not  a  black ;  she  cannot 
work ;  but  won't  she  eat  and  talk !  They  all  eat  and  talk.  I  take 
a  club  sometimes  and  knock  them  down;  beat  them;  break  their 
bones ;  but  they  still  eat  and  talk !  God's  vrill  be  d(Mie ;  but  it  is 
too  much !  To  put  such  a  thmg  upon  me  for  my  share !  She  is 
good  for  nothing :  I  cannot  sell  her !" 

•'  Yes,  you  can,"  said  I.  "  I  will  give  you  these  tobts  " — show- 
ing him  three  or  four  cotton  garments,  which  had  fallen  to  me  « 
my  share  of  the  spoil. 

The  old  fellow  eagerly  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the  bai^^  wai 
concluded,  with  all  legal  forms,  just  as  Hassan  interfered  with  i 
higher  offer :  but  be  w%a  \oo  XiaSifc, 
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npoQietaming  to  the  donah,  at  Boulag/I  purchased  a  small  tent 
for  Kaloolah,  to  which  she  closely  confined  herself,  in  order  to  escape 
the  insult,  and  even  violence,  to  which  she  was  liable  on  account 
oC  her  white  skin,  and  her  ignorance  of  the  dogmas  and  forms  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Nothing,  however,  coold  save  her  from 
a  great  deal  of  anBoyance  and  discomfort.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
was  the  settled  enmity  of  my  old  enemy,  Hassan,  with  whom  I  had 
already  had  several  altercations ;  and  who,  as  was  frequently  inti- 
mated to  me  by  several  of  his  friends,  and  even  by  old  Ah  himself, 
mdy  waited  a  convenient  opportunity  of  carrying  his  dedgns  agamst 
me  into  ezecuti<m,  without  danger  to  himself.  In  my  case—a 
stranger,  without  relations — ^there  was  no  blood-avenger  to  fear, 
and  nothing  but  a  wholesome  respect  for  my  personal  prowess  held 
Us  hand  from  immediate  attack.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  far 
from  pleasant :  not  that  I  had  the  least  fear  of  the  fellow — for  a 
constant  reliance  up<«  my  own  personal  resources  had  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  feelmg — but  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  his 
intended  attempt,  was  exceedingly  annoying.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  a  vigilant  watch  was  exhaustmg  in  the  extreme.  But  little 
refreshing  is  sleep  when  the  head  is  pOlowed  upon  pistols,  and  the 
hand  relaxes  not  its  grasp  upon  the  yataghan.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Kaloolah,  the  temptation  would  have  been  almost  irresbtible  to 
•ettle  ^e  doubt,  by  provoking  a  rencontre,  and  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, aa  to  his  life  or  mine,  upon  the  spot.  As  it  was,  however, 
prudence  dictated  an  inmiediate  flight — a  course  that  was  still  fur- 
ther indicated  by  the  sudden  and  distressing  development  of  love, 
awH  its  common  attendant,  jealousy,  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  wife 
of  Ali.  Truth,  not  vanity,  induces  me  to  mention  my  unintended 
conquest.  Respect  for  the  sex,  however,  and  a  sentiment  of  gen- 
tlemanly delicacy,  which  the  reader  will  appreciate,  prevents  me 
from  dwelling  upon  the  story  at  length.  It  was  wrong,  undoubt- 
edly, in  Be^DA  to  love  any  other  than  her  old,  rugose-faced,  white- 
bearded  husband ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  blame  her.  One  thing, 
however,  in  her  conduct  can  hardly  be  exc^used,    Tnife,  \  ns^goX 
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have  treated  her  affection  with  more  tenderness;  I  might  have 
nursed  the  gentle  flowers  of  passion,  instead  of  tmning  awaj  from 
their  fragrance ;  I  might  have  responded  to  that  **  yearning  of  the 
soul  for  sympathy  " — have  relieved,  with  the  food  of  loye,  "  the 
mighty  hunger  of  the  heart :"  but  all  this  and  more  that  I  might 
have  done,  but  did  not  do,  gave  her  no  right  to  throw  stones  at 
Kaloolah. 

These  last — ^the  stones  I  mean — could  be  received  only  as  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  best  to  take  our  departure  at  once,  and  as  I  had 
made  all  preparations — ^having  bartered  Ayoude  for  a  heirie,  which 
although  far  inferior  to  my  own,  was  still  a  good  trayeller,  and 
having  provided  a  store  of  provisions  and  water — ^we  silently  left 
the  douah  just  after  night-fall,  and  proceeding  to  where  I  had  sta- 
tioned the  camels,  mounted,  and  set  out  with  our  faces  towaids 
the  south. 

The  rising  sun  found  us  many  miles  £rom  Boulag,  and  not  far 
distant  from  the  range  of  hills  where  I  had  first  come  upon  the 
douah  of  Sidi  Hadji  Ah.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  a  amall  hol- 
low of  the  desert-plfdn,  stretching  off  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  was 
deposited  the  greater  portion  of  the  treasure  that  I  had  selected 
from  the  lading  of  the  dead  camel,  and  a  slight  deviation  from  our 
true  course,  brought  us  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
StiU  it  required  a  close  observation,  and  an  attentive  comparison  of 
the  salient  pomts,  if  salient  they  could  be  called,  when  all  but  the 
distant  hill-tops  was  nearly  imvarying  uniformity,  to  hit  upon  the 
exact  place,  and  it  was  not  until  the  sim  was  several  hours  high, 
that  we  directed  the  steps  of  our  camels  down  the  sides  of  the 
familiar  looking  depression. 

Making  the  camels  kneel,  so  that  we  were  secure  from  obser- 
vation, while  E^aloolah  kept  watch  upon  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  I 
turned  to,  and  with  the  blade  of  my  spear  soon  succeeded,  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  in  disclosing  the  buried  package.  Upon  examming 
the  powder,  pistols,  and  other  articles,  they  were  found  uninjured 
by  their  temporary  mh\ima\i\oii,  «xA  «£\ftT  T«^\exu&hm^  my  flask  and 
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potteh  with  the  munhioiu  of  war,  I  remade  the  package,  and  placed 
H  upon  the  back  of  my  heirie  with  a  sentiment  of  confidence  m  for- 
tune that  was  peculiarly  refreshing.  I  knew  that  the  fickle  goddess 
had  a  Strang  likmg  for  me,  but  should  she  attempt  to  play  any  of 
her  coquettish  tricks,  had  I  not  the  means,  and  the  will  to  compel 
her  hivon.  •*  Yea,  rerily,"  thought  I,  to  myself,  "  I  will  woo  her 
as  the  heroes  of  Valhalla  wooed  their  Mdes,  sword  in  hand,  with 
the  stem  word,  and  the  strong  arm !  Am  I  not  rich  and  well  armed, 
and  ready  to  buy,  or  fight  my  way  through  the  darkest  portions 
of  the  Ethiopean  world?  What  more  can  I  ask?  Hurrah  for 
Pramasugdar 

**  Hurrah  for  Framazugda  !**  said  Kakx)lah,  repeating  the  ex* 
elamation  that  had  unconsciously  escaped  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  her  tmy  hand  from  the  folds  of  her  haick,  and  waving  it 
with  inimitaUe  grace. 

There  is  nothing  mOt«  fascinating  in  female  manner  to  many 
temperaments,  than  that  compound  expressiim  of  tenderness,  inte- 
rest,  and  mirth,  expressed,  tiioug^  but  pooriy,  bythe  term  "arch- 
ness.'* Whim  founded  in  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  yet 
modified,  and  accompanied  by  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sentiments 
towhichitisare6ponse,itgoesst  once  to  the  core  of  the  heart.  The 
proudest  man  bows  without  a  murmur  to  the  implied  superiority; 
the  most  sensitive  man  fean  not  the  gentle  smile,  or  laugh,  when 
accompanied  by  the  eager  eye,  or  the  blushing  cheek. 

"  You  laugh  at  me,  Kaloolah,"  said  I,  "  but  I  will  show  you 
that  mine  is  no  idle  boast.  You  shall  once  more  see  the  flowers 
and  the  fields  of  Framasugda." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  Jonathan,  or  else  I  could  not  laugh." 

**  And  why  are  you  certain  ?" 

"  Because  you  promise  it.  What  you  undertake  you  will  ae« 
complish.    What  you  promise  you  will  undertake.'* 

*'  But  it  is  a  long  road,  and,  as  you  well  know  by  experience,  it 
b 'filled  with  dangers.     Have  you  no  fear  ?'* 

"J^cne  lAvJe  I  am  with  you,  Jon'than.  The  iMMm-4^3  vqoblisA* 
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fers  no  shadows.  You  are  my  sun  ;  m  the  light  of  your  eyes  dan- 
gers draw  off  like  the  wild  beasts  from  the  traveller's  fire;  they  may 
threaten,  and  growl,  but  they  dare  not  attack  me." 

Nothing  strengthens  a  man  more  than  the  confidence  of  others 
in  his  capacity  to  do;  and  it  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that  it  was 
with  a  very  comfortable  share  of  determination,  that,  placing  Kaloo- 
lah  in  her  pannier,  I  mounted  my  heirie,  and  gave  to  our  camels  the 
signal  to  set  out. 

Our  route  for  several  hours  lay  over  a  hard  pebbly  plain, 
bounded  to  the  south  by  a  belt  or  rather  bed  of  reddish  sandstone, 
beyond  which  came  again  an  interminable  extent  of  shifting  sand. 
At  simdown  we  halted  for  the  night.  The  camels  were  secured ;  a 
small  tent  of  goat  skins,  as  a  bed-room  for  Kaloolah,  was  speedfly 
pitched,  into  which  I  insisted  she  should  retire  as  soon  as  we  had 
partaken  of  our  frugal  supper  of  dates,  sour  milk  and  barley  meal. 
She  protested  that  she  was  not  sleepy,  bht  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
^at  the  heavy,  jolting  trot  of  the  heirie  had  greatly  fatigued  her, 
and  that  repose  was  necessary  if  we  wished  to  husband  that  essential 
element  of  success,  her  health  and  strength.  I  had  but  to  throw 
myself  cm  the  ground  and  intimate  my  desire  to  sleep,  to  secure 
obedience  to  my  mjunctions.  Kaloolah  withdrew  to  her  tent  and  I 
aaw  no  more  of  her  \mtil  the  grey  and  purple  coated  avant-courien 
of  Apollo's  chariot  announced  that  it  was  time  to  be  up  and  away. 

Six  days  passed,  in  which  time,  according  to  my  calculations, 
we  had  measured  off  and  marked  with  the  broad,  spongy  feet  of  our 
camels  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  sand.  A  few  trifling  desert 
incidents  alone  served  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  way — ^the 
blanched  skeleton  of  a  camel — a  flight  of  vultures — bb  ostrich — 
the  tracks  of  a  recent  traveller  and  a  few  straggling  and  struggling 
thorns.  One  of  these  latter,  a  stunted  but  sturdy  little  fellow,  stood 
Bohtary,  without  a  companion,  directly  in  our  path.  I  drew  the 
rein  of  my  heirie  to  aUow  him  to  crop  its  leaves. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Kaloolah,  **  do  not  harm  it.  'Tis  but  a 
jmouthfuly  and  existence  imxsl  \>e  %^%«\.,  ot  \\.  ^q>\VL  T^<(^t  alin^  to  hfe 
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80  bravely.    Let  it  live  on.     Why  should  we  be  more  cruel  thaa 
the  winds  and  sands  of  Sahara?" 

''A  very  pretty  sentiment,  Kaloolah;  but  like  a  good  many 
pretty  sentiments,  it  will  hardly  bear  to  be  carried  very  extensively 
into  practice.  You  think  of  the  useless  little  bush,  while  you  forget 
the  poor  heirie."  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  ^^^ 
viewing,  in  immediate  succession,  some  of  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena of  the  desert.  There  first  appeared  on  our  left  hand  several 
grigantic  pillars  of  sand.  At  one  time  we  coimted  a  dozen.  Some- 
times almost  stationary,  yet  with  a  very  evident  rotary  motion,  at 
others  trailing  over  the  ground  with  an  irregular  pace,  and  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  gliding  round  and  round  each  other  in 
an  possible  curves,  they  could  not  but  suggest  the  ideas  of  dancing 
giants  and  demons — ^thus  taking  the  mind  back  through  all  the 
apocryphal  histories  of  tall  men,  from  Teutabochus  to  Polyphemus, 
unto  those  authentic  times  when  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days," 
and  revealing  to  fancy's  vision  a  pretty  fair  glimpse  of  an  antedilu- 
vian quadrille. 

Ab  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens  the  whirling  pillars  slackened  in 
their  gyrations,  and  one  after  the  other  disappeared,  to  be  succeed-      ^^^ 
ed  by  that  most  curious  phenomenon,  the  mirage.    Not  a  breath  of       /  I 
air  disturbed  the  profoimd  calm  of  the  plam,  though  in  the  upper    -  - 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  there  floated  lazily  a  few  vapory  films, 
attenuated  to  the  verge  of  impalpaHiity.    Around,  all  was  still — 
the  stillness  of  the  desert — a  stillness  which,  if  the  reader  will  par- 
don the  paradox,  one  can  hear — ^when  silence  becomes  audible — 
when  the  impact  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  sand  becomes  a  sound 
— when  the  auricular  nerves,  xmsupported  by  their  accustomed 
stimulus,  vibrate  without  sound,  producing  a  sensation  as  if  one 
were  listening  to  the  very  first  beginning  of  a  mighty,  ever-threaten- 
ing, never-coming  noise — a  noise  that  you  can  hear  and  cannot  hear 
at  the  same  time.     Suddenly  there  was  a  glancing,  gleaming  and 
qtaveriag  close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  plun,  wVuc\i  Vxv^t^aai^  «&  ^^ 
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advanced,  until  we  were  presented  with  a  wavy,  and  somewhat  in- 
distinct, view  of  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Gradually  the  soene  he* 
came  more  clear  and  steady,  until  at  last  there  lay  stretched  before 
us  a  beautiful  lake,  than  which  no  lake  ever  seemed  more  inviting 
or  more  real. 

"  Wollo,  woUo!"  exclaimed  E^aloolah.  How  beautiful.  Let  ui 
hurry  on.  One  bath  in  that  clear  water  will  give  me  strength  for 
a  thousand  miles.  Oh !  I  wonder  if  we  shall  find  in  it  tiie  anie- 
leafed  lotus  that  grows  in  the  Wollo  ?" 

Poor  Kaloolah !  what  a  disappointment  wh^  she  learned  that 
the  whole  was  an  illusion,  and  saw  in  a  few  minutes  the  enchanting 
scene  dissolving  away.  For  some  time  we  rode  on  in  silence,  with 
the  veils  of  cotton  cloth  drawn  over  our  faces  to  ward  o£f  the  light 
and  heat.  Upon  looking  forth  again  not  a  vestige  of  the  lake  was 
left,  but  an  exclamation  from  my  companion  attracted  my  attention 
to  several  dark  specks  in  the  sky.  They  were  elevated  at  about  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  showed  themselves  a  Utile  to  the 
west  of  the  point  whither  we  were  tending.  The  spots  wete  in 
motion  relatively  as  to  each  other,  and  were  also  movii^  very 
slowly  across  our  path.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  the 
inverted  and  magnified  images  of  camels  and  that  in  number  they 
were  just  sixteen. 

It  was  not  until  two  or  three  hours  had  passed,  that  the  real 
causes  of  this  desert  Fata  Morgana  appeared  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Urging  our  beasts  into  a  more  rapid  pace,  in  about  an 
hour  wc  came  up  with  them,  and  found  that  they  were  traders, 
coming  from  the  north-east,  and  proceeding  south  like  ourselves ; 
but  that,  disappomted  in  finding  water  where  they  had  expected, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  change  their  course  to  due  west,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  an  old  neglected  well. 

"Where  are  your  companions?"  I  demanded.  "There  ware 
sixteen  of  you." 

The  travellers  answered  that  a  party,  with  the  fastest  camels,  had 
I^een  dispatched  to  look  tot  i)bft  wc^.  >L^  \ai<(s«\ii&]ig^^  tV»c  i 
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bers  excited  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  at  once  elevated  me  in 
their  estimation  to  the  rank  of  a  magician. 

The  story  that  I  was  moving  to  the  Negro  country,  on  accoimt 
of  a  blood-feud,  and  in  the  expectation  of  trading  advantageously 
a  few  rosaries  of  coral  and  glass,  was  readily  received  and  credited, 
and  it  was  at  once  settled  that  I  should  join  their  party,  at  least  as 
fiBir  as  £1  Garwan,  a  salt  mine,  about  five  or  six  days  distant.  The 
agreement  was  mutually  advantageous.  The  travellers  were  not 
sorry  to  have  their  forces  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  one  well 
armed  man,  especially  as  we  were  now  coming  into  the  immediate 
B^hborhood  of  a  tribe  of  Tuarics.  These  savages,  bold,  rapacious 
and  predatory,  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  fire-arms,  and  my  gun 
added  an  effective  fourth  to  the  strength  of  our  party.  For  my 
part,  I  cared  but  Httle  for  protection,  but  I  wanted  guides ;  and 
hence  a  willingness  to  accommodate  my  motions  to  the  slow  paces 
of  a  loaded  cameL 

Two  of  the  party  retummg  and  informing  us  that  they  had  been 
successful  in  thdr  search,  we  moved  off  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and,  about  sundown,  reached  the  well,  which,  when  cleaned  out, 
yielded  a  full  supply  of  very  pure  and  sweet  water.  Around  this 
"gem  of  the  desert"  we  encamped;  the  camels  were  watered — a 
fire  of  dry  brambles  made — some  water  boiled  in  an  earthen  jar, 
and  into  it  infused,  by  the  old  chief,  with  an  air  of  wonderful  im- 
portance and  gravity,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  green  tea. 

"  Taste  this,"  said  he,  offering  me  some  <^  the  colorless  infusion ; 
*'  it  is  the  great  medicine  of  the  NazarinB,  It  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  earth,  where  the  sim  never  shines ;  and  men  find  it  only 
by  creeping  about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  with  lanterns  hung 
around  their  necks." 

*'  Oh,  Hahnemann !"  thought  I,  "  what  a  humbug  is  thy  doc- 
trine of  infinitesimals !  It  may  do  when  the  nntient  needs  no  medi- 
cine, but  not  when  he  is  dying  for  a  full,  strong  dose !  Oh !  for  an 
bcmest  christian  cup,  big,  black,  and  steaming  with  odors,  consecrat- 
ed to  the  worship  of  the  Dii  Penates,  and  suggestive  of  the  swotil^ftt 
g'monMMfions  of  home  !'* 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

£1  Garwaiu — ^A  Bedouin  ada^ — Sal-gem. — Hiring  a  honae. — ^Rumoni  of  t 
white  slave. — ^A  beggar. — An  Iriah  soliloquy. — A  manifestaticMi. — Hogfa 
Doyle's  story. — ^Hope  for  the  renegade. 

"  El  Garwan !  El  Garwan !"  shouted  my  companions,  as  a  col- 
lection of  clay  houses,  and  low  round  huts  broke  upon  our  view. 
Situated  in  the  open  plain,  with  no  green  thing  about  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  and  impicturesque.  The  moveable  douahs  of 
the  Bedouin  seemed,  in  comparison,  almost  beautiful;  yet  here 
could  be  found  men — some  of  them  from  the  semi-civilized  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean  states — ^who,  for  the  sake  of  money,  were 
willing  to  spend  their  lives  in  this  awful,  miserable,  hot>  diy,  dusty 
and  dirty  hole.  "  Drop  a  dollar  mto  a  potter's  furnace,  and  you'll 
bum  a  Barbary  Moor  to  death,"  is  an  adage  of  the  Bedouin,  which, 
if  any  one  believes  to  be  an  exaggeration,  can  be  verified  by  a  visit 
to  El  Garwan. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  salt,  which  is  dug  up 
in  large,  hard  lumps  of  pure  sal-gem*  from  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  work  is  wholly  performed  by  slaves, 
who  also  cut  the  lumps  into  pieces  of  a  uniform  size,  and  generally 
ornament  them  with  some  rude,  fanciful  designs.  So  compact  is 
the  salt,  and  so  dry  the  air,  that  houses  are  sometimes  built  of  pieces 
of  it,  which  are  foimd  to  be  as  durable  as  those  constructed  of  rub- 
ble work,  or  of  sun-burned  brick. 

Having  hired  a  house— consisting  of  only  one  apartment,  about 
four  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long,  and  as  many  high,  into  which  Ea- 
loolah  withdrew  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  impertinent  ob- 
servation of  a  crowd  of  vagabonds — I  went  out  to  take  a  look  at 
the  slaves  in  the  salt-pits,  in  the  expectation  that  there  might  be 
some  christians  among  them,  to  whom  I  could  afford  relief.  I  had 
not  forgotten  Jack  T\\omp^i!i,  «a\d  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that 
Jhe  might  be  among  iheni.   A.  l\ioto\M^  laRascODL^Vo^^nvst^  ^iis»:cA^«9L 
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the  hope,  and,  in  answer  to  my  jnquiries,  I  was  assured  that  there 
were  no  slaves  but  the  woolley-headed,  ebony-skmned  beings  be- 
fore me. 

"  But  are  there  no  christians  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  None  now,"  replied  my  informant ;  "  we  often  have  them,  but 
they  are  not  good  for  much :  they  cannot  stand  the  heat." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  replied ;  "  they  are  worthless  dogs  for  work, 
but  they  bring  good  ransoms  at  Sweirah.  If  I  could  come  across 
any,  I  would  purchase  them  for  that  purpose." 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  where  you  can  find  one.  About  three 
days'  journey  to  the  west  is  Marbash,  and  there  I  know  that  they 
have  a  christian  slave,  for  I  saw  him  working  in  a  salt-pit,  not  one 
moon  ago." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  not  young — ^his  hair  is  gray ;  but  I  should  think  that  he 
has  twenty  years  yet  in  his  body." 

The  description  given  me  by  my  informant  answered  very  well 
for  Thompson ;  but  I  knew  that  there  were  too  many  christian  pri- 
soners in  the  desert,  who  were  supposed,  by  their  friends,  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea,  to  feel  much  confidence  of  finding  him  in  the 
slave  at  Marbash.  Whoever  he  was,  however,  he  was  evidently 
some  one  demanding  my  services,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  visit 
him,  and,  if  possible,  purchase  him  of  his  barbarous  masters. 

Returning  through  the  narrow  and  filthy  streets,  to  the  door 
that  opened  mto  the  little  court  in  front  of  my  house,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  and  squalid  figure  that  accost- 
ed me  for  alms.  A  few  woollen  tatters  hung  about  his  person, 
which  was  thickly  bestudded  with  sores ;  a  brown  rag  was  tied 
around  his  black,  bullet  head,  and  the  ends  brought  down  so  as 
partially  to  defend  his  eyes,  which  were  disgustingly  inflamed.  His 
form  was  emaciated,  and  he  walked  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gait. 
His  age  was  about  thirty.  Such  figures  are  common  enough  in  any 
Mahommedan  town,  but  there  was  something  in  this  fellow's  appear- 
ance that  at  once  arrested  my  attention.    There  was  a  familiar  look 
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about  him,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  twinkle  at  the  bottom  of  hii 
dark  gray  eye,  that  apdie  of  a  soul  not  yet  broken  down  by  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  or  driven  into  the  Musselman's  usual  refuge— a 
stupid  indiflference  to  Hfe,  with  its  miseries  and  its  pains. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  several  days.  His  loob 
were  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact ;  so,  slipping  three  or  four  fdotui — 
a  copper  coin — ^into  his  hand,  I  told  him  to  go  and  purchase  bread. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  littk  court, 
which  was  separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall,  I  was  startled 
by  a  voice,  singing,  in  a  low  tone,  a  verse  or  two  of  the  well  known 
Irish  song,  the  Exile  of  Erin.  Mounting,  so  as  to  overlook  the  wall, 
I  saw  the  b^gar,  seated  on  the  ground  beside  the  wicket,  appa- 
rently awaiting  my  exit.  In  the  meantime  he  was  amnsmg  himidf 
with  singing  and  talking  to  himself,  and  in  poking  a  pfle  of  ofiU 
with  his  staff.  There  was  no  one  but  myself  within  hearing ;  but, 
even  if  there  had  been,  he  need  hardly  have  feared  to  discover  his 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings,  inasmuch  as  he  was  speaking  a  lan- 
guage that  no  citizen  of  El  Garwan  could  have  understood.  My  sur- 
prise may  be  imagined,  when  I  heard  the  fellow  talking  in  good,  plain 
English,  thoiigh  with  certain  peculiarities  of  accent  and  pronuncia- 
tion that  spoke  strongly  of  that  gem  of  the  ocean,  the  Emerald 
Isle.    His  words  ran  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  Sure,  its  in  luck  you  are  to-day,  Mr.  Hugh  Doyle  I  Taint 
every  day  that  yer  stomach  has  a  chance  to  cry  enoii^h,  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  a  calabash  of  milk  and  meal.  Will  ye  be  aiay  now, 
an'  maybe  I'll  get  ye  some  more  from  the  same  place.  Ah,  Hugh 
Doyle !  Hugh  Doyle !  do  ye  remember  the  time  when  ye*d  hardly 
say  thank  ye  for  a  meal  of  parates  and  meat?  and  now  ye're 
starving  to  death ! — ^And  don't  ye  desarve  it,  ye  vagabond  ?  Didn't 
ye  desart  yer  country  in  anger,  and  haven't  ye  renounced  your 
God  in  fear? — Are. ye  a  true  man,  Hugh  Doyle ?  Devil  the  bit  of 
it !  Ye're  a  cowardly,  lying,  skulking  thief  of  a  renegado ! — Can  you 
pray  ?  Yes,  ye  can,  to  Allah  and  Mahomet !  Allah,  illah,  Allah! 
Afohammed  rasoul  AUah  I     And  ia  that  yer  creed  ?    YeVe  sworn 
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it»  je  TiUnnl  Holy  Mother  of  Gk>dl  ye're  damned  Hugh  Dojlel 
All  the  pnusto  in  the  world,  with  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  the 
back  of  'em,  covldn't  absolre  ye!  And  how  haye  ye  bettered 
yenelf?  When  a  bUto,  ye  were  worked  and  baten,  but  ye 
were  fed.  Ye  chose  to  make  a  haythen  and  a  beggar  of  yerMlf, 
And  now  ye're  starring  to  death !  Ye  have  the  lot  of  Lazarus  in 
this  world,  without  a  chance  of  his  fate  m  the  next ;  and  all  becase 
ye  are  not  a  true  man.  Ochone!  Ochonel  I  mourn  for  ye, 
Hugh  Doyle  r 

The  beggar  bent  his  head  in  silence.  A  few  low  sobs  came 
from  his  breast,  which  was  evidently  filled  with  emotions  deeper 
md  stronger  than  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  his  deliberate, 
mdiUe,  self-oommunings.  With  his  thm  hand  he  passed  a  portion 
of  his  tattered  garments  across  his  eyes. 

In  a  few  nunutes  he  raised  his  head,  and  commenced  singing — 
«« 'There  oame  to  the  beach — '  ah !  if  I  could  only  get  to  that  same 
baehe  I — seems  to  me  if  I  could  see  the  ocean  on'st  more  I  could 
die  content.  Sure  I  could  look  across  it  as  aisy  as  across  the  lake 
at  Boumboy,  and  see  the  green  hills  of  Erran  and  Derrymom.  Sure 
I  could  pick  up  its  drops  in  my  hand  and  ask  them,  did  they  know 
anything  of  the  water  of  Cavan  ?  had  they  ever  faUen  in  rain  upon 
the  Ballyneegeerah  ?  Had  they  ever  hung  in  dew  diamonds  from 
roses  of  Enesldllen  ?    Had  they  ever  been  scattered  from  the  daisies 

by  the  light  steps  of  the  *  Pride  of  the  Borne  ?' Och, 

Bessy,  mavoumeen,  why,  why  did  ye  smile  on  Teddy  Moffat  and 
frown  black  as  night  on  Hugh  Doyle  ?  Could  ye  see  me  now,  but 
little  would  ye  drame  that  ye  saw  the  boy  ye  drove  to  list  in  the 

marines 1  was  mad Ye  thought  I  would'nt, 

but  I  did,  and  now  here  sits  Hugh  Doyle  among  haythens,  himself 
as  big  a  haythen  as  can  be  found  in  the  four  quarthers  of  Asia, 

Africa  and  Amirica Och,  Hugh,  you  vagabond,  (bad 

luck  to  ye,  I  would  say,  but  sure  ye've  enough  of  that  same,) 

yeVe  desarted  yer  cquntry,  ye've  changed  yer  religion,  ye've  sold 

er  soul  for  nothing  at  all.     Small  price,  ye  may  say  ;  and  so  it 

14* 
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would  be  for  a  dacent  soul,  but  yer's  is  worth  no  more,  and  je 
can't  complain,  for  has'nt  the  diyil  paid  ye  up  like  a  jintfeman, 

and  a  man  of  his  word? Hugh,  Hugh  Doyle,  yell 

Btarre  in  this  world  and  roast  in  the  next,  ye  poor,  mane,  unfor- 
tunate vagabond !" 

«  Hugh  Doyle !"  I  exclaimed  in  a  loud  ymee  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  directly  over  his  head,  ''Hugh  Doyle,  are  you  a  true  man?" 

"  Holy  St.  Patrick !  what  is  that !"  said  Hugh,  jumping  to  bis 
feet  with  an  a^ty  hardly  to  be  expected  <^  his  feeble  frame. 

**  Hugh  Doyle !"  I  repeated,  unking  my  head  mstantly  behind 
the  ¥rall,  "  are  you  a  true  man  V* 

"  Sure  I  am — Hiven  presarve  us,  but  this  is  a  manifestashiml 
Maybe  it  is  the  saint  himself — sure  I  am,  your  reverence.  No,  no, 
I  was — ^that  is,  I  will  be.  Och,  help,  your  reverence,  a  poor  cratur 
who  has  drained  the  cup  of  misfortune  and  has  been  living  upon 
the  dregs  for  the  ten  years  past — a  poor  divil,  your  honor,  who  has 
had  to  keep  a  mortal  long  lent  without  fish — ^whose  tay  has  been 
nothing  but  adverd-tey,  with  not  the  laste  dash  in  the  worid  of 
sugar  or  crame 

"  Come  in,"  said  I,  pushing  open  the  gate,  and  addressing  him 
in  Arabic. 

He  entered,  and  looked  around  with  an  air  of  bewildennent  that 
was  truly  comical,  and  that  served  to  heighten  the  tragic  mterest  of 
his  appearance  by  contrast.  He  could  see  no  one  but,  as  he  sup- 
posed, a  grave  mussulman,  who  commenced  asking  the  particulars 
of  his  history,  to  which  he  at  once  replied  in  voluble  and  exceed- 
ingly pure  Arabic. 

Divested  of  its  unessential  details,  Hugh's  story  was  short.  He 
was  bom  m  the  county  of  Cavan ;  had  received  some  education ;  had 
got  into  some  love  di£Sculties ;  had  enlisted  in  the  marines,  and  been 
sent  to  sea  in  an  armed  brig,  which  had  been  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Sahara.  With  a  portion  of  the  crew  he  reached  the  land ; 
was  soon  discovered  by  some  of  the  tribes  who  wander  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  search  of  wrecks ;  seized  as  a  slave,  carried  into 
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the  interior,  and  sold.  In  a  short  time  the  cruel  treatment  he  was 
compelled  to  endure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  promises  and  per- 
suasionB  of  the  Arabs  on  the  other,  induced  him  to  renounce  his 
religious  principles  and  profess  a  belief  in  the  creed  of  Mohammed. 
For  a  little  while  he  enjoyed  a  benefit  in  the  change.  The  luxury  of 
proselyting — one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  one  for  which 
every  sect  has  a  taste— cannot  be  had  every  day,  and  the  Arabs 
were  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  charity  to  the  convert.  But  with  the 
novelty  of  his  conversion  abated  their  sympathy  in  his  fate,  and 
soon  the  contempt  invariably  felt  for  any  one  who  changes  his 
opinions  or  renounces  his  principles  from  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, began  to  manifest  itself  in  their  conduct.  They  had 
saved  his  soul,  why  should  they  bother^emselves  about  his  body 
— they  had  put  him  into  the  path  to  paradise,  he  must  pick  out  for 
himself  hb  way  in  the  world.  He  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a 
living.  Nommally  free,  he  was  yet  jealously  watched,  at  least  until 
the  deficient  charities  of  a  poor,  selfish  and  cruel  people  had  allowed 
his  health  and  sti-ength  to  sink  below  the  possibility  of  an  attempt 
at  escape. 

**  You  would  like  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  this  horrible 
hole,  would  you  not  ?  You've  had  enough  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
followers.  Nay,  nay,"  I  continued,  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
him  in  English,  *'  speak  the  truth,  Hugh  Doyle." 

The  poor  fellow,  pale  and  trembling,  sunk  upon  his  knees. 

"  You  wonder  who  I  am — ^no  matter,  you'll  know  one  of  these 
days.  I've  only  time  now  to  talk  about  your  case.  You  would 
leave  this  place,  and  no  wonder,  for  any  change  in  your  condition 
must  be  for  the  better.  Listen  then,  obey  my  orders  implicitly,  and 
you  shall  go  with  me ;  fail  in  any  one  particular,  and  I  cast  you  off 
to  die  the  death  of  a  renegade." 

There  was  no  danger  that  Hugh  would  mtentionally  disobey 
any  of  my  directions,  but  there  was  much  risk  from  the  excitement 
of  newly  awakened  hope,  and  the  inconsiderate  levity,  sometimes 
an  ingredient  in  Iiish  chanicter.     It  was  safest,  therefore,  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  mystery  in  which,  to  his  appreheaaon,  I  wia  as- 
shrouded,  to  enforce  obedienoe,  compel  caution,  and  conoflBtnis 
his  attention  to  the  object  in  Tiew,  and  the  means  of  flttainmg  it. 

"  You  have  been  at  Marbash  ?"  I  demanded. 

*'  Sure  I  have/'  replied  Hugh,  "  'twas  there  thai  I  lived  better 
nor  three  years.  I  remember  it  well.  If  I  had  now  all  the  blood 
m  my  body  that  was  drawn  from  my  back,  and  buried  m  the  salt- 
pits  there,  I  should  be  a  strong  man.'* 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  could  find  your  way  back  ?" 

"  As  asy  as  point  out  the  course  of  the  sun  in  broad  day.  Tis 
a  wide  path,  and  no  turns  in  it." 

"  Well,  then,  listen  to  my  plan.  I  intend  going  to  liarbaah,  and 
shall  want  a  guide,  and  asme  one  to  look  after  the  eameb.  We 
must  contrive  it  so  that  you  shall  be  the  man.  I  will  go  into  the 
street  just  before  starting,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
conmience  bargaining  for  a  guide.  Numbers  wiU  propose,  but  I 
shall  offer  so  little  that  no  one  will  accept  the  terms.  In  the  midst 
of  our  wrangling  you  must  come  forward  and  offer  your  services, 
when  I  will  at  once  strike  a  bargain  with  you,  and  we  will  mount 
and  be  off." 

Hugh  seized  the  hem  of  my  haick,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
while  sobs  prevented  a  reply. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say.   Do  you  hesitate  ?" 

''  Hesitation !  yer  honor ;  would  a  man  hesitate  to  draw  his 
hand  from  the  fire  ?  Oh,  no,  'tis  only  the  suddenness  of  it — ^like  a 
flash  of  lightnmg  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  road  in  the  night — 'tis 
the  unexpectedness  of  it." 

"  We  will  start  in  two  days,"  I  contmued.  "  This  will  give  you 
some  time  to  recruit  your  strength,  which  you  will  do  rapidly  upon 
fiill  meals,  as  you  are  suffering  wholly  fix)m  want  of  food.  But  it 
will  not  do  for  you  to  be  seen  with  money,  and  to  avoid  all  suspi- 
cion, we  must  have  but  little  communication  with  each  other  ;  you 
will,  therefore,  come  here  at  night,  and  you  shall  have  a  supply  of 
cooscoosoo  and  milk.    In  tb.e  menu  time  be  careful  that  you  do  or 
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say  nothing  that  wiU  attract  attention ;  follow  your  usual  habits, 
and  mind  how  yon  eyer  address  me  in  English." 

Haying  reiterated  my  directions  in  the  minutest  manner,  and  en- 
forced upon  him  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution,  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  court  for  him  to  pass  into  the  street.  Closing  the  gate, 
and  stepping  to  the  spot  where  I  could  overlook  the  wall,  I  saw 
Hugh  stop  for  a  moment,  cross  himself,  clasp  his  hands  together, 
and  raising  his  face,  mutter  some  prayaf  ul  ejaculadmi.  He  then 
marched  off  with  quite  a  firm,  almost  stately,  step  down  the  street 
ior  a  few  paces,  and  then  pausing,  again  looked  back.  I  threw  open 
the  door,  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"  Is  this  the  way,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  stem  tone,  "  Uiat  you  obey 
my  directions.  Pray  standing,  cross  yourself,  and  march  off  as  if 
jou  were  the  kaid  (^  the  town  I" 

"Surelfoigot " 

''  How  dare  you  forget.  Have  you  performed  the  part  of  a 
half-starved  b^^far  for  ten  years,  and  yet  you  cannot  continue  to  do 
•o  for  two  days  longer  ?  Go,  sir.  I  shall  keep  watch  of  you,  and 
if  you  venture  to  attract  attention,  by  word  or  deed,  or  by  any  al- 
teration in  look,  manner,  gesture,  or  gait.  111  leave  your  fleshless 
bones  to  be  buried  m  the  sands  of  £1  Garwan.  No  words !  be  off, 
and  thank  God — secretly,  mind  you-^that  there  was  no  Moor  with- 
in sight  when  you  chose  to  insult  the  Prophet  with  your  christian 
prayers  in  the  streets  of  a  Mahommedan  town." 

Without  a  word  Hugh  slunk  away,  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  that, 
however  he  might  imitate  it,  his  gait  had  no  longer  the  natural  and 
painful  slouchness  of  one  without  hope. 
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Departure  from  El  Garwan. — Arriyal  at  Marbaah* — ^A  recognition. — Jack 
Thompson^ — A  party  of  Tuarics. — A  complete  equipment — RutahHahing 
a  watch. — The  moral  influence  of  food. 

The  two  days  passed  without  any  adventure  of  mterest.  By  a 
liberal  but  judicious  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  presents  to 
some  of  the  chief  men,  with  medical  advice  to  all  who  asked  it,  I 
had  thoroughly  engratiated  myself  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
none  of  whom  oflfered  any  opposition  to  my  taking  Hugh  with  me 
to  Marbash,  or  expressed  any  doubt  of  our  return.  Indeed,  how 
could  they,  when  we  left  behind,  as  security,  an  old  camel  and 
three  or  four  loads  of  salt. 

These  two  days  had  done  wonders  for  Hugh ;  had  afforded  a 
necessary  rest  to  Kaloolah,  and  had  prepared  our  animals  for  a  long 
stage  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  which,  we  had  yet  to  pass  before 
reaching  the  southern  border  of  the  desert.  The  two  animals  that 
I  had  added  to  my  party  were  both  heiries,  and  although  hardly 
equal  to  the  one  ridden  by  Kaloolah,  and  far  inferior  to  mine,  were 
yet  strong,  active,  and  very  fleet  as  compared  with  the  common 
camel.  Hugh  mounted  one,  the  other  was  laden,  for  the  time,  with 
an  extra  supply  of  provisions  and  water,  and  as  quietly  as  possible, 
St  early  dawn,  we  set  out  for  Marbash. 

It  was  not  without  some  little  emotion  that  at  about  sunset  of  the 
second  day  I  saw  a  few  dark  spots  in  the  distance,  which  Hugh  as- 
serted were  the  two  or  three  dozen  hovels  that  composed  the  town 
of  Marbash.  No  one,  who  has  not  experienced  the  feeling,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  in  barbarous  lands,  can  understand  the  force 
with  which  a  man  is  attracted  towards  one  of  his  kind  with  whom 
he  has  any  community  of  religion,  language  or  habit.  The  biinds 
of  human  sympathy  are  strong  and  all -pervading;  but,  unfortunately, 
nations  have  stretched  them  to  a  decree  of  tenuity  which  prevents 
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them  from  always  being  seen  or  felt.  When  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  repeUing  forces,  man  finds  himself  attracted  to  man  in  a 
proportion  compounded  of  his  distance  from  his  old  stupid  conven- 
tionalities and  selfishisms,  and  his  nearness  to  his  sympathizing  kind. 

The  next  morning  we  mounted  and  rode  into  the  town.  There 
were  not  more  than  a  doaeen  inhabitants  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  in  ruins,  or  half  buried  in  the  sand.  Once  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  by  its  trade  in  salt,  it  had  been  almost  depopu- 
lated by  the  superior  attractions  of  the  mines  at  £1  Garwan,  and 
by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  tribe  of  maraudmg  Tuarics. 

Without  circumlocution  I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit.  The 
eoDsequence  was,  as  we  had  anticipated,  that  the  master  of  the  slave 
at  once  made  up  hb  mind  to  demand  four  times  as  much  as  his 
market  value.  "He  is  a  wonderful  slave!  is  he  not?**  exclaimed  the 
fellow,  appealing  to  the  bystanders,  who  answered  with  an  assent- 
ing "Feo/  year 

"  He  has  all  the  knowledge  of  the  christians.  He  is  as  strong 
as  a  lion.    He  is  as " 

**  Bah  !'*  I  exclaimed,  cutting  short  his  list  of  good  qualities, 
"  we  understand  all  that.  For  work  he  is  not  worth  the  salt  that 
he  eats,  but  I  want  him  to  take  to  Sweirah.  If  he  is  an  English- 
man I  will  ^e  you  a  good  price,  if  not  he  won't  be  worth  taking 
asagiftr 

A  short  walk  brought  us  into  the  salt-pits.  At  the  first  glance 
I  recognized  the  familiar  form  and  face  of  Jack.  He  was  working, 
with  half  a  dozen  negroes,  breaking  up,  with  a  kind  of  small  spade, 
the  sal-gem  into  large  square  pieces.  In  appearance,  he  had  altered 
but  little.  If  anythmg  he  looked  in  rather  better  condition  than 
when  we  parted  at  the  well  of  Ageda. 

As  we  approached  he  looked  up  at  me  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
but  as  I  met  his  glance  with  a  cold,  steady  and  unmoved  look,  his 
countenance  fell,  though  still  retaining  traces  of  astonishment  and 
dubitation.  His  master  took  no  notice  of  his  emotion,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  walked  off,  to  conclude^  if  possible,  our  bargun.    Ex.* 
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fnwwin^^  mjaelf  sotasfied  with  his  appearance,  and  wiili  tlie  Moor'i 
Maunmces  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  I  made  an  offer  which,  aiter 
•ome  chaffering,  was  accepted.  Certain  legal  forms  had  to  be  gone 
through  with — a  ialb  or  scribe  was  called  to  make  out  a  bill  of  ask 
and  a  receipt.  While  waiting  for  this  I  directed  Hugh  to  take  the 
two  camels  and  to  mount  Jack  upon  one  of  them  and  set  oat  from 
the  town.  In  a  few  minutes  I  also  got  under  way  with  Ealoolsh, 
and  followed  at  some  distance  behind,  until  we  had  got  beyond  the 
Yiew  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marbash. 

''  Jack  Thompson,  ahoy !"  was  my  salutation  as  we  rode  up  od 
a  sharp  trot  beside  him.  "  How  are  you,  my  oUL  finend.  Do  yoa 
know  me  ?  Nay,  nay,  hold  on ;  if  you  lurch  so  you'll  be  over- 
board. Steady  man.  Mmd  your  helm.  If  you  yaw  your  onft 
about  in  that  way  you'll  broach  to,  or  come  by  the  lee,  and  have 
your  decks  swept  before  you  know  it !" 

"  Bless  my  eyes !  Mr.  Romer !  Good  heavens !  Oh,  dear  me, 
can  it  be !"  and  the  old  man  wrung  my  hand  while  tears  started 
from  his  eyes  and  trickled  down  his  weather-beaten  fooe. 

His  emotion  was  infectious.  Kaloolah's  eyes  were  distilling  the 
diamonds  of  sympathy.  Hugh's  inflamed  eyes  were  overflowing, 
and  there  was  a  very  perceptible  sense  of  moisture  in  my  own. 

"  'TSs  only  the  last  drops,  yer  honor !"  said  Hugh,  pointing  to 
his  eyes.  *'  Sure,  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  grief  it  overflows, 
and  its  waters  are  bitter ;  but  when  ye  put  a  big  joy  into  it  the 
grief  is  forced  out,  and  its  last  drops  are  sweet.  Oh,  there's  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  sorrow." 

**  Don't  think  that  I'm  astonished  to  see  you,  Mr.  Romer,"  in- 
terposed Thompson.  ''I  knew  that  you  would  come;  I  have 
dreamed  it  a  hundred  times.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  thought  of 
you,  I  should  have  bilged,  and  gone  down  long  before  this.  I  am 
flat  aback  with  joy,  but  not  with  surprise." 

"  Well,  file  away  again,  Jack,  and  let  us  know  how  you  have 
got  along  since  we  parted.  But  come,  while  we  are  talking  we 
may  as  well  be  moving.    We  must  v^^  thirty  miles  belweeu  U4  aod 
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is  spot  before  night.  Hugh  Doyle,  you  will  attend  to  this  lady's 
BoeL    Forward!" 

As  we  rode  along,  Jack  and  myself  exchanged  the  histories  of 
r  adventures;  but,  as  the  details  of  his  desert  life  would  be 
lolly  without  interest,  it  is  needless  to  note  the  long,  rambling 
UYersation  m  which  they  were  told.  His  had  been  the  monotonous 
3  of  a  slave  in  a  salt  mine,  undisturbed  by  events  of  higher  im- 
ilance  than  occasional  beatings,  frequent  attempts  at  proselyting, 
d  once  a  change  of  masters,  and  a  journey  from  the  Waddj 
tbah  to  Marbash. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  oom- 
ny  of  Tuaric8»  who  were  mounted  upon  heiries,  and  armed  with 
sir  usual  weapon,  a  long  lance.  Handing  my  spear  to  Hugh,  and 
f  knife  to  Jack,  I  unslung  my  gim,  and  held  it  conspicuously, 
th  the  muzile  projecting  above  my  head.  The  Tuarics,  upon 
^ht  of  our  party  changed  their  course,  and  came  towards  us  at  a 
pid  pace.  There  were  but  six  of  them,  and,  armed  as  we  were, 
ere  was  but  little  to  fear.  Still,  a  battle  was  to  be  avoided,  if 
Mible,  and  as  nothing  invites  an  attack  so  much  as  an  appearance 
hurry  and  fear,  we  closed  up  our  ranks  in  compact  order,  and 
3ved  on  steadily,  but  with  slow  and  deliberate  steps.  Some- 
ing  in  our  motions  or  equipment  evidently  had  a  discouraging 
bet ;  for,  after  advancing  so  closely  that  I  was  just  beginning  to 
tertain  the  question  of  emptying  a  couple  of  thdr  saddles  before 
iowing  them  to  come  any  further,  they  halted,  and,  after  a  biief 
naultation,  wheeled  their  heiries  and  made  off. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Kakwlah,  "  they  intend  to  follow  us  with 
apneater  force." 

"  No  danger,  yer  ladyship,  of  that,"  said  Hugh.  "  It  is  aisy 
•ee  that  those  fellows  are  a  long  way  from  home.  Their  beasts 
s  leg-weary ;  and,  do  ye  see,  they  are  as  gaunt  as  greyhounds? 
ley  haven't  tasted  water  for  a  week." 

We  encamped  a  little  before  simset,  in  order  to  have  light  for 
leeting  an  outfit  for  my  companions  from  my  stora.   Each  waa 
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furnished  with  a  new  suilham,  cap  and  turban,  a  pair  of  pistolB,  with 
a  supply  of  ammimition,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coral,  amber  and    | 
glass  beads,  which,  as  having  a  readily  exchangeable  value,  would 
answer  for  money,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  separate  us. 

When  the  division  was  made,  and  our  packages  done  up  and 
stowed,  I  addressed  my  companions,  explaining  to  them  my  deter- 
mination to  proceed  due  south,  through  the  Negro  coimtries  of 
Africa ;  that  it  was  a  long^  journey,  filled  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, and  that  I  had  no  wish  to  take  them  with  me  against  their 
wilL  I  told  them  that,  according  to  my  calculations,  we  were  not 
iiEur  from  the  southern  borders  of  the  desert,  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast :  that,  if  they  chose  to  under- 
take the  journey  across  the  desert  to  Mogador,  it  was  yery  possible 
they  would  succeed ;  and  that,  in  such  case,  they  were  quite  wel- 
come to  the  animals  they  were  riding,  and  to  the  articles  that  had 
just  been  distributed  between  them. 

"  Bless  my  eyes,  Mr.  Romer,  you  ain't  m  earnest  !*'  exclaimed 
Jack. 

"Ye  may  say  that!"  interposed  Hugh.  "Holy  St.  Patrick! 
Lave  ye,  is  it?  Ill  tell  you,  on'st  for  all,  Mr.  Romcr,  it  can't  be 
done !  Ye  may  say  the  word,  and  111  creep  on  my  knees ;  but, 
by  jappers !  I'll  follow  ye.  A  purty  business  we  should  make  of 
it,  to  start  for  Mogador,  fidl  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  us  not  know- 
mg  a  foot  of  the  way !  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Thompson  might  tell  the 
pmts  of  the  compass,  and  so  could  I,  for  that  comes  natural  to  all 
men ;  but  how  could  we  get  our  latitude  and  longitude  ? — ^us,  who 
haven't  been  university-bred,  and  don't  understand  fluxions  and 
logarithms,  and  other  mathematics  ?" 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  Thompson  ?" 

"  Say  ?  What  should  I  say,  except  that  it  will  be  a  hard  blow 
that  makes  us  part  company  again  ?  I  agree  with  Mr.  Doyle,  that 
it  would  be  sheer  nonsense  for  us  to  attempt  to  work  a  back  traverse 
without  you.  No,  no ;  drive  ahead,  I  say  !  When  a  ship  gets  on  a 
reef,  it's  the  best  plan,  some\kQ»&,  Va  ^t^^V  qtw  ^Vi  ^V^^sid  force  her 
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into  deep  water.  Who  knows  but  that  we  may  come  oat  at 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yet?  But,  at  any  rate,  whether  I'm  ever 
38  blue  water  again  or  not,  I  shall  keep  in  your  wake.  YouVe 
;h  and  strength,  and  wit  and  luck,  on  your  side,  and,  in  fiiture, 
il  under  your  orders," 

"  Well,  my  friends !"  I  exclaimed, ''  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  so 
jly  make  up  your  mindp  to  go  with  me.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
'  foolish  for  you  to  do  otherwise ;  and  }  only  made  the  proposal 
rder  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  of  choosing  for  yourselves.  It 
lit  be  possible  for  Hugh,  speaking  the  language  as  he  does,  to 
through ;  but  for  you.  Jack,  the  chances  would  be  that  you'd 
aground  before  the  voyage  was  half  over.  For  my  own  part,  I 
glad  of  your  company.  You  will  be  able  to  render  me  the 
itest  assistance ;  and,  if  this  lady  ever  sees  her  country  again, 
and  her  friends  wiU  be  under  no  small  obligations  to  you." 
"  Will  she  ?  By  the  powers,  I'm  thinking  that  it  is  just  the  re- 
e !  11b  we  that  are  under  obligation  to  her,  for  permission  to 
d  in  her  footsteps." 

"  I've  been  thinking,  Mr.  Romer,"  interrupted  Thompson,  "  that, 
ir  situation,  a  good  look-out  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  virtues.  Now, 
're  the  captain  of  this  crew,  and  it  won*t  answer  for  you  to  keep 
ch ;  or,  rather,  you  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch  all  the 
) :  so  I  think  that  Mr.  Doyle  and  myself  had  better  keep  watch 

watch.  He's  been  to  sea,  and  knows  what  that  is.  If  hell  call 
self  the  starboard  watch,  I'll  take  the  larboard ;  or  vice  varse, 
all  the  same  to  me." 

To  this  proposal  Hugh  readily  assented,  and  even  wamdy  m- 
)d  upon  it,  when  I  suggested  that  his  strength  would  hardly 
nit  him  to  keep  watch,  for  several  days  yet.  It  was  astonishing 
\JL  wonders  five  days  of  food  and  hope  had  done  for  hinL    He 

no  longer  the  same  being.  There  began  to  be  a  degree  of 
diness  and  strength  in  his  gait,  a  certam  smile  round  his  lips, 

a  pleasant  light  in  lus  eye,  that  indicated  the  workings  of  a 
swed  spirit ;  and,  as  well,  thiQ  full  and  happy  operationa  of  tha 
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dige0dv6  organs.  Even  his  sores  bad  put  off  thdr  indolent  and 
maMgnant  character,  and  were  rapidly  awaoming  a  healthy  appew-  I 
anee.  So  much  for  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it!  ItiBagreat  thiof,  ] 
a  plenty  of  good,  plain,  wholesome  food  in  this  worid,  and  not 
without  its  influence  in  the  next.  If  any  one  doiibCa»  let  him  ask 
the  starvmg  miUions,  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger — who 
are  dying  of  diseases  engendered  of  famine — who  are  groveUiDg  k 
(he  mental  and  moral  de)>a8ement  of  deficient  nntiitiim — and  what 
will  be  the  answer?  Why,  that  a  starving  stomach  permits  no 
moral  sense,  no  religions  sentiment — ^that  yon  must  fill  that  orgu 
before  yon  can  touch  the  heart — ^before  you  can  make  the  consc^ 
tions  of  religion,  the  incitements  of  yirtue,  the  hopes  of  heaven,  any- 
thing better  than  miserable  and  empty  sounds,  signifyiiig  nothing. 
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The  limit  of  the  desert — Hugh's  system  of  fortification. — A  herd  of  gttzelletw— 
Character  of  the  country. — Encamping  in  the  shade. — Gazelle  stalking-^ 
A  pleasant  meal. — Jack's  song. — Hyena  mmnc — A  fresh  water  lake.— 
Bathing. — ^A  risit  from  a  crocodile. — A  cfaaracteristie  proposition. — Laeoh- 
ing  a  camel — A  Negro  ploughman. — A  chase  and  a  eaptore. — HasMi 
and  the  Tuarijcs. — A  supply  of  provisions. — ^An  additkm  to  the  party. 

Fiye  days  of  weary  travelling,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
began  to  change.  The  sand-hills  no  longer  lay  so  heavy  nor  so 
steep ;  the  desert-thistle  began  to  appear  in  great  abundance,  and, 
farther  on,  numerous  specimens  of  the  acacia,  and  a  tree,  bearing  an 
agreeable  red  fruit,  like  the  cranberry ;  tracks  of  the  jackall  and 
panther  were  noticed,  and  several  flocks  of  gazelles  scoured  the 
plain  as  we  approached. 

'*  It  will  not  be  \on^,  ivo^  ,\ILt .  ^jomat "  ^d  Hsii^h,  *•  before  we 
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oue  upon  the  inhaUtants  of  these  parts.  God  send  us  a  siilB  de« 
ivieniice  from  them,  if  they  are  Tuarics  1" 

''Amen!"  exclaimed  Thompson.  "l£  what  the  Moova  and 
kraba  say  of  that  people  is  true,  we  shall  have  good  reason  to  eaH 
ipon  Gt)d  for  help." 

''No  eroaking,  my  men,"  I  replied.  Yoa  ought  to  faiow  tha 
iooTB  too  well  to  take  their  w<Hrd  for  anything.  We  Imow  thil 
liey  will  lie ;  what  the  Tuarics  will  do,  we  have  yet  to  lean.  Tha 
Puarics  are  no  worse,  111  answer  for  it,  than  fifty  other  nations  that 
re  ahall  have  t6  pass  before  we  reach  the  end  of  our  journey." 

"Don't  ye  thmk,  yer  honor,"  said  Hugh,  after  a  pause^  "it 
night  be  as  well  to  fortify  ourselves  a  little,  in  case  ctf  accidents?" 

"  Fortify  ourselves  I— with  what  ?" 

"With  a  full  male.  Do  you  see  that?"  pointing  to  a  herd  of 
hhrty  or  forty  gazelles.  "  There's  not  a  jintleman's  park  in  Irekyidy 
»r  England  either,  that  has  a  finer  taste  of  venison  than  this  same 
oontry,  and  divil  the  game-  keeper  within  twenty  miles  of  ua  1" 

"  You  seem  to  think  of  nothing  but  eating." 

"  And  with  rason,  yer  honor.  Isn't  evey  man  bom  to  ate  a 
artain  amount  in  this  world  ?  and  haven't  I  starved  so  long  that  I 
aaat  make  my  jaws  do  double  duty  to  make  up  for  lost  tiaM? 
lore,  I've  enough  to  answer  for,  without  laveing  the  world  with  a 
yng  account  of  unaten  dinners  upon  my  conscience !  But  it's  not 
tnr  myself  that  I  spake,  yer  honor;  it's  for  her  ladyship.  The 
Hte  taste  in  the  world  of  flesh  would  do  her  a  power  of  good* 
leanty  can't  live  upon  air,  nor  upon  date-stones,  barmg  the  leather- 
kmned  beauty  we  have  left  behind  us.  Sure,  one  christian  fiMte 
rould  give  her  ladyship  a  dale  of  strength,  i&nd  put  ua  all  in 
jood  heart  to  meet  any  vagabonds  of  Tuarics  that  may  crosa  our 
nib.  Look,  your  honor,  what  a  nice  shade  from  the  hot  sun,  be- 
nath  this  clump  of  trees !  and  here,  too,  is  green  herbage  for  the 
loor  bastes  to  moisten  their  mouths  with :  and  see,  there  is  dry 
ticks  enough  for  a  bonfire !  Sure,  if  ye  would  move  along  to  tha 
mck  of  that  hillock  ye  could  get  a  shot  at  those  besntiasl" 
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-  The  country  presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  open 
heath.  The  soil  was  thin,  but  sufificient  to  support  an  amount  of 
vegetation  that,  after  the  perfect  nakedness  of  the  desert  we  had 
just  left,  struck  us  as  being  almost  grandly  rich  and  luxuriant.  A 
dozen  trees,  at  least,  besides  those  by  which  we  had  stopped,  dotted 
the  eictensive  landscape ;  hundreds  of  low  bushes,  with  dark  green 
foliage,  enlivened  the  scene ;  and,  here  and  there,  over  broad  patches, 
a  few  gallant  grasses  and  mosses  held,  m  the  chains  of  vegetation, 
the  roving  sands. 

We  dismounted ;  the  camels  were  unlade,  and  turned  out  to 
graze.  Kaloolah's  tent  was  pitched,  and  Hugh  and  Jack  set  about 
collecting  sticks  for  a  fire.  Giving  them  the  strictest  orders  not  to 
wander  far  from  the  camp,  and  to  keep  a  good  look-out  around  the 
horizon  for  visiters,  I  took  my  gun,  and  started  off  towards  the 
herd  of  gazelles,  who  were  quietly  dozing  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  acacias.  Making  first  a  large  detour,  in  order  to  get  to 
windward  of  them,  I  crept  down  slowly  towards  them,  and,  bj 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  little  inequalities  of  the  ground,  was  en- 
abled to  approach  within  shooting  distance,  without  ezdting  any 
alarm.  For  the  last  hundred  yards,  I  was  compelled  to  crawl  slowly 
along  the  ground.  Upon  rising,  to  get  a  fair  view  of  them,  the 
whole  herd  started  to  their  feet,  and  stood,  for  an  instant,  trembling 
with  excitement  at  the  unexpected  apparition.  I  marked  a  fine  fat 
fellow,  and  fired.  On  the  instant,  they  bounded  into  the  air,  and. 
upon  descending  again,  commenced  kicking  the  ground  from  beneath 
them,  in  a  succession  of  wonderfully  vigorous  and  spiteful  jumps. 
Higher  than  all  jumped  the  one  that  had  been  hit,  but  he  did  not 
cover  so  much  ground,  and,  after  a  few  boimds,  (the  convulsiTC  ef- 
forts of  departing  vitality,)  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  plam.  Under 
Hugh's  energetic  superintendence,  a  large  fire  was  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  my  expedition.  It  did  not  take  long  to  dress  the  animal, 
portions  of  whose  carcass  were  soon  roasting,  frying,  and  stewing 
before  a  fierce  fire  of  dry  sticks.  When  done,  I  served  up  a  portion 
to  Kaloolah,  upon  a  pVaXXet  ol  Iw^  \«wi«^,  «Mi  ^iroa  exceedingly 
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gratified  to  see  her,  although  endowed  with  as  much  real  delicacy 
as  any  heroine  of  romance,  make  a  good,  solid,  sensible  meal,  like  a 
hungry  traveller  in  reality. 

We  had,  of  course,  no  forks,  but,  despite  the  manipular  necessi- 
tiea  of  the  case,  Kaloolah  managed  her  meal  with  singular  dexterity 
and  grace.  There  is  hardly  a  prettier  sight,  thought  I,  than  to  see 
a  pretty  woman  eat.  True,  in  the  verdancy  of  youthful  sentiment, 
many  a  one  has  shrunk  from  the  profane  association  of  ruby  Ups 
with  the  processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  but  a  Uttle  more 
experience,  and  there  comes  to  a  man  the  conviction,  that  women, 
however  angelic,  are  not  wholly  spiritual  in  their  natures,  and  that 
food  is  essential  to  all  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  to  grandmothers  and 
old  maiden  aunts.  With  this  conviction,  he  learns  to  extract 
pleasure  from  what  at  first  gave  him  pain.  The  prickle  that 
pierced  the  tender  pappilla  of  his  imsophisticated  sensibility,  be- 
comes a  pleasant  morsel  to  the  hardened  and  practised  camel's- 
tongue  of  true  taste,  and  he  no  longer  sympathiises  with  the  pseudo 
sentimentalists,  who  would  wreath,  as  it  were,  with  cypress  and 
yew  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Love — ^forl»d  the  bumt-oflferings 
and  hbations,  and  literally  starve  to  death  the  enchanting  beauties 
that  minister  at  the  altars. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  air  became  quite  cool,  making  our 
bright  fire  as  pleasant  to  feel  as  it  was  to  see.  What  with  the 
refreshing  coolness,  the  flashing  fire,  the  full  meal,  and  the  fact  of 
having  arrived  at  the  borders  of  vegetation,  my  party  were  all  in 
high  spirits — the  animated  conversation,  and  the  loud  laugh,  indi- 
cating an  elevation  of  feeling  that  was  quite  gratifying,  knowing  as 
I  did  the  many  dangers  we  had  to  encounter,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
good  morale  to  meet  them  successfully. 

Withdrawing  a  few  yards  into  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees,  I 
took  a  look  at  the  scene.  It  was  striking  and  picturesque.  Kaloo- 
lah sat  on  a  piece  of  carpet  at  the  door  of  her  goat-skin  tent  be- 
neath the  scanty  branches  of  a  scraggy  acacia— on  either  hand  at  a 
respectful  distance  sat  my  two  followers,  dressed  alike  in  iWx  !«;« 
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moorish  gannents,  with  the  exception  of  the  turban — ^Hagh  baring 
laid  his  aside;  and  Jack's  twist  beii^  a  kind  of  ad  libitum  pedonn- 
ance,  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

For  some  time  Hugh  entertained  Ealoolah  with  a  niimber  ct 
Irish  melodies.  They  sounded  curiously  enough,  those  fiimiliar  am, 
as  they  floated  away  on  the  night  wind  of  the  desert.  Could  thej 
have  caught  the  ear  of  some  adventurous  Clapperton,  or  Lang,  how 
tiiey  would  have  excited  his  astonishment  and  starred  his  heart 

Hugh  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  a  low  salaam — "  May  it  plaae 
yer  ladyship,"  said  he  to  Kaloolah,  '<  to  open  that  half-blown  rose 
of  a  mouth  of  yers,  and  favor  us  with  a  song." 

As  soon  as  she  could  make  out  his  meaning,  Kaloolah  complied 
— singing  several  pleasant  little  songs  in  her  own  sc^t  language. 
When  she  had  finished  she  intimated  a  desire  for  Jack  to  give  her  i 
a  taste  of  his  musical  quality.  Nothing  loth.  Jack  struck  an  attitude 
and  began.  It  was  only  a  conmion  sea  song,  and  could  be  considered 
appropriate  to  time  and  place  only  by  contrast ;  but  as  I  lay  at 
some  little  distance  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  his  voice  came  over 
me  like  a  nor' wester.  He  sang  with  unctbn,  and  Mb  damp  tones, 
redolent  of  spoon-drift,  fiurly  brought  the  brine  to  my  eyes. 

THE     HURRICANE. 

The  mercury  fell  so  (an  and  fi»t. 

Our  skipper's  cheek  grew  pale, 
"  Lay  up !  Lay  out  !**  he  stemty  eried, 

**  Furl  every  stitch  of  sail ; 
«  Pui  double  gaskets,  fore  and  aft ; 

*'  The  hatches  close  secure ; 
*<  Trice  up  the  ports— the  guns  nm  in, 

"  And  lash  them  firm  and  sure." 

Our  skipper  spake  unto  a  crew 

Of  joyous  hearts,  and  free 
As  ever,  in  a  right  trim  shq», 
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And  while  he  spake,  the  siin  hb  rayi 

Poured  down  like  melted  gold, 
And  laxily  oar  gallant  bark 

In  noon-day  calmneas  rolled. 

But  B8  oar  crew  sprang  up  the  ahroudi, 

They  saw,  with  rague  surprise, 
The  yellow  son  grow  dim  and  red. 

And  one  dark  cloud  arise — 
That  swiftly  to  the  zenith  swelled 

And  spread  around,  o'er  all 
Old  Ocean's  slowly  heaving  breast, 

A  black,  and  dismal  pall. 

And  then  a  moan  crept  o*er  tlie  sea, 

Beneatli  the  breathless  air, 
And  came,  as  if  from  out  the  deep, 

The  wailings  of  despair. 
While  higher  yet — and  higher  yet 

The  long  and  placid  swell, 
On  which  our  bark  had  gently  rolled, 

Now  surgring  rose  and  fell. 

And  tossed  her  wide— stripped  to  her  span 

Of  every  rag  of  sail. 
And  all  prepared,  alow,  aloft, 

To  battle  w'lth  the  gale. 
One  moment  thns  we  silent  lay, 

When  sudden  through  the  gloom 
We  heard  the  whirlwind's  awful  toar. 

The  crashing  thnndera  boom. 

And  at  the  sound  the  demon  blast 

Leapt  on  our  quivering  bark. 
And  bore  her  down  till  her  yard-amw 

Bestirred  the  waters  dark. 
**  Hard  up !    Hard  up !    Starboard  yoar  helm,' 

Our  skipper  fiercely  cried. 
'*  Hard  up  it  is,"  the  strainmg  meu 

lu  chriekiof  tones  repUed. 
15 
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Bat  still  on  oar  broadside  we  lay, 

Amid  the  wild  uproftr, 
And  boried  deep  in  showera  of  drift 

That  hurtled  fiercely  o'er. 
**  Ho !  axes  for  the  mizzen-mastf" 

Our  first  lieutenant  cries. 
"Hold  on!  Holdon!  One  moment  hold !" 

Our  skipper  brave  replies. 

And  then  with  trampet  to  his  Kps, 

High  risingr  o'er  the  gale, 
He  sends  along  our  anxious  decks 

His  steady,  cheering  hail: 
«Ho!  forward,  there — the  fore-shrouds  man," 

And  as  his  voice  thus  rung, 
Twice  fifty,  true  and  gallant  men, 

Into  the  rigging  sprung ; 
And  there,  'mid  driving  foam  and  Bpny, 

With  desp'rate  grasp  they  clung. 

Hurrah  I  her  head  pays  slowly  off 

Before  this  added  strain, 
**  Hurrah  !    Hurrah !    Ease  down  your  helm, 

"  She  rights — she  rights  amain." 
And  quick  before  the  demon  blast. 

Who  mad  at  loss  of  prey. 
Now  louder  howls — now  fiercer  chafes. 

Our  good  ship  gatheni  way. 

And  through  a  seething  sea  of  foam. 

And  'mid  the  driving  rack, 
She  swiftly  flies,  with  no  sail  set. 

To  urge  her  on  her  track. 
With  no  sail  set^but  hark !  that  sound ! 

It  b  the  main-course  driven 
From  out  the  doubled  gasket's  gripe 

And  into  fragments  riven. 
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With  no  sail  set,  but  hark!  agaiii» 

A  top-sail  breaks  away, 
And  whipt  to  ribbons,  in  a  breath, 

Far  out  the  etreamerB  play. 
Bat  still  both  brace  and  etay  hold  true, 

And  still  our  spAxs  stand  strong. 
And  still,  amid  the  wild  uproar, 

Oar  staunch  bark  bowls  along. 

But  swiftly  now  the  raven  clouds 

From  the  dark  furrows  rise. 
And  fast  before  the  struggling  light 

Tho  storm-king  shriisking  flies. 
And  now,  thank  God,  with  stay-sails  set, 

And  helm  held  hard-tt-be, 
Oar  brave  old  ship— 4aid  tonely  to, 

Safe  heads  the  suiging  sea. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  stomachs  more'&oroiighly  astonished  than 
were  ours  at  this  sudden  change  from  a  hard,  meagre,  y^retable 
diet,  to  a  full  meal  of  animal  food.  They  took  it  quietly,  however, 
and  a  good  night's  rest  showed  wat,  if  surprised,  they  were  far  from 
displeased.  A  solid  breakfast,  after  tlii  same  fashion,  completed 
Hugh's  plan  of  fortification,  and,  mounting,  we  moved  on,  prepared 
for  the  worst,  confident  that  only  with  ^itt  could  we  be  deprived  of 
the  alterative  and  invigorating  influeojpjfi  of  ^  glorious  **  feed,'*  and 
the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  a  roasted  gazelle. 

During  the  night,  the  hungry  growl  of  the  hyena  rose  several 
times  upon  the  air,  and,  shortly  after  gettmg  under  weigh,  a  party 
of  the  gaunt,  grinning  beasts  flitted  across  oar  jiath,  in  the  purplish 
gray  light  of  early  dawn.  Hyenas  are  not  very  interesting  or 
companionable  animals,  and  their  voices  are  not  generally  considered 
musical ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  we  were  pleased  to  meet 
with  them — the  silence  and  lifelessness  of  the  desert  had  given  us  a 
fellow  feeling  for  any  and  every  form  of  animal  life. 

We  had  been  in  the  saddle  but  two  or  three  bo^ai^,  ^Vijscl  ^>91 
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attention  was  aroused  by  the  shouts  and  gestures  of  Jack,  who  had 
ridden  on  some  distance  in  front.  As  we  neared  him  his  excitement 
appeared  to  increase;  he  waved  his  hands  for  us,  and  eagerly 
pointed  to  some  object  ahead.  A  long  way  off,  we  could  hear  his 
stentorian  shout  of  "  Water !  water !"  and,  as  we  came  up,  a  charm- 
ing scene  broke  upon  us,  as  suddenly  as  if  created  by  the  wave  of 
an  enchanter's  wand.  The  main  feature  was  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  that  stretched  away  from  our  feet  to  the  base  of  a  range  of 
low  blue  hills.  The  shores  were,  apparently,  marshy,  and  the  lake 
of  no  great  depth,  inasmuch  as  numerous  sand-bars  and  mud-flats 
showed  themselves  above  the  water.  Countless  flocks  of  aquatic 
fowl  blackened  its  surface,  and  far  out  was  a  moving  object,  that 
we  concluded  to  be  a  man  in  a  canoe ;  he  was  standing  up,  but 
whether  paddling  or  poling  his  boat  we  could  not  decide. 

We  soon  stood  upon  the  flat  shore,  and  convinced  oiu'selves,  by 
copious  draughts,  that  it  was  no  mirage.  After  satisfying  our  own 
appetites,  and  allowing  our  camels  to  drink  their  fill,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, unanimously,  that  we  should  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath. 
The  propriety  of  an  ablution,  in  our  case,  will  hardly  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  recollects  the  mode  of  life  we  had  been  leading ;  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  desert,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  our 
skins,  for  so  long  a  period,  from  its  clarifying  influences. 

Around  a  projecting  point,  covered  with  thick  brushes,  lay  a 
beautiful  little  bay,  which  I  selected  as  a  bathing  spot  for  Kaloolah. 
The  beach  was  shelving  and  sandy,  the  water  shallow,  and  a  sm- 
gle  broad-leaved  palm  tree  threw  its  shade  upon  shore  and 
lake.  Leaving  Ealoolah,  with  special  directions  not  to  venture  far 
out  for  fear  of  crocodiles,  or  hippopotami,  I  returned  to  a  little  knoll 
that  commanded  a  view  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  spot.  Further 
down  the  beach,  Hugh  and  Jack  had  selected  a  bathing  place,  and 
were  soon  busily  engaged  in  unearthing  their  long  buried  cuticolar 
strata. 

For  some  time  I  sat  watchmg  the  movements  of  the  distant  boat- 
man,  who  seemed,  from  \^  mo\AOTv&,  \a  \^  ^^^^^ansv^  fi&h— or  noting 
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the  manoeuvres  of  the  vast  squadrons  of  water-fowl— or  gazing  at 
the  odorous,  and  infinitely  varied  beauties  of  the  lotus  fields,  that 
lay  basking  in  the  full  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  shrill  shriek  from  Kaloolah,  and  in  an  instant  she 
darted  into  view,  and  ran  rapidly  along  the  shore.  Her  loose  robe 
of  cotton  draped  itself  round  her  limbs,  and  somewhat  impeded  her 
movements,  but  still  two  to  one  on  her  would  have  been  a  fair  bet, 
had  even  Atalanta,  or  swift  Camilla  been  in  the  field.  Without 
stopping,  however,  to  admire  her  graceful  paces,  I  rushed  to  the 
shore,  and  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of  her  alarm.  As  I  came  in 
raght,  Kaloolah  herself  turned,  and  finding  herself,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"more  frightened  than  hurt,"  she  uttered  a  laugh,  and  pointed 
to  a  youngster  of  a  crocodile  who  had  come  out  of  the  water,  and 
while  she  was  dressmg  had  advanced  unperceived,  until  close  enough 
to  sdze  her  haick  as  it  lay  upon  the  sand.  The  fellow  was  making 
off  with  his  prize,  when  I  rushed  at  him,  and  succeeded  in  seizing 
him  by  the  taU.  The  water  was  about  knee  deep,  and  as  the  thief 
was  strong  and  active,  though  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
the  splashing  that  mcontinently  took  place  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Kaloolah  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of 
this  novel  aquatic  combat,  for,  although  frequently  exhorting  roe 
to  let  the  fellow  go,  she  laughed  long  and  loudly  at  our  grotesque 
struggles.  At  one  moment  I  would  drag  the  monster  out,  high  and 
dry,  when,  like  a  very  Ant^us,  he  would  gather  fresh  strength  from 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  walk  off  into  the  water  in  spite  of  my 
best  exertions,  all  the  time  retaining  a  firm  hold  of  the  haick.  At 
last,  however,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  get 
the  advantage,  we  concluded  to  compromise  matters,  and  upon  his 
surrendering  the  haick  I  gave  him  his  tail,  with  which  he  industri- 
ously paddled  himself  off  into  deep  water.  The  haick  was  o( 
course  somewhat  injured  in  the  contest,  having  numerous  marks  of 
the  monster's  teeth,  but  as  Hugh  observed,  "  It  was  such  a  blessing 
that  Kaloolah's  body  was  not  wrapped  m  it  when  the  marks  were 
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made/'  that  the  mjury  to  the  garment  could  hardly  be  considered 
a  matter  of  regret. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  bathe,  so  intrusting  Ealoolah  to  the  ward 
of  Hugh  and  Jack,  I  sought  a  retired  spot  and  plunged  in.  It  was 
not  advisable  to  venture  far  out,  lest  some  saurian  spes  gregit 
should  take  it  mto  his  head  to  resent  the  msult  that  had  been  just 
<^ered  to  one  of  the  youngsters  of  his  flock. 

While  preparing  to  remount.  Jack  made  a  characteristic  propo- 
sition. It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  we  should  gire  up 
travellmg  by  land,  and  embark  upon  the  lake. 

<<  Embark  m  what  ?"  I  demanded.  <<  What  kind  of  a  craa  do 
you  propose  ?" 

"  Why,  surely,"  he  replied,  "we  shall  be  able  to  find  something 
that  we  can  make  a  raft  of  at  least.  Or,  why  couldn't  we  make  a 
signal  to  that  fellow,  and  get  him  to  take  us  on  board  ?" 

Thompson  was  really  in  earnest,  and  I  had  to  explain  to  him 
that  the  lake  was  most  certainly  not  the  expansion  of  a  navigable 
river,  and  that  it  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  marshy  terminus 
of  a  few  short  water  courses  from  the  distant  hills,  to  convince  him 
that  his  proposition  was  impracticable.  "  The  boat  you  see  yon- 
der," I  continued,  "is  probably  a  small  'dug-out,*  carrying  only 
one  man,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  water  is  deep  ^lough  to 
float  a  large  craft.  In  fact,  in  a  few  days  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  whole  lake  will  disappear " 

"  In  which  case,"  interposed  Hugh,  "  we  shall  cut  a  mighty 
quare  figure,  all  ilegantly  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  a  mud-bank, 
and  without  the  laste  drop  of  water  around  us  in  which  we  could 
swim  to  the  shore." 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces  on  our  course  when  my  heirie 
began  to  give  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  He  turned  his  head  about, 
and  champed  his  teeth  as  if  in  pain,  and  at  length  blood  was  ob- 
served to  issue  from  his  mouth.  Our  alarm  may  be  imagined;  a 
worse  accident  could  hardly  befall  us  than  that  one  of  our  beMte 
Bhould  give  out.     We  \\eVd  w\  «ffvxva>a&  ^c3»xv&\3i\aL\\o\v.    At  last  I  be- 
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thongbt  me  of  making  a  close  examination,  and  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain the  cause  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  commencing  with 
his  month,  our  investigations  were  at  once  rewarded  with  success. 

"  I  see  him !  I  see  him  !*'  exclaimed  Hugh,  and  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  he  plucked  from  beneath  the  heirie*s  tongue  a 
monstrous  leech,  which  the  poor  beast  had  taken  in  with  the  water 
of  the  lake.  The  alarmmg  symptoms  exhibited  by  my  heuie  were 
at  once  removed.  With  a  deep  sense  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  we 
•peedQy  reformed  our  line  of  march — Jack  leading,  in  what  he 
called  "  the  cat-head  watch,"  while  Hugh  spread  himself  well  out 
on  our  left  flank ;  our  right  being  covered  by  the  lake.  This  trian- 
gular disposition  of  our  forces  was  the  best  we  could  adopt  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country,  which,  as  we  advanced,  became  more  and  more  irregular 
in  its  surface,  and  more  thickly  dotted  with  trees. 

We  moved  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  suddenly  Jack  stop- 
ped, and  upon  coming  up  to  him,  he  pointed  to  the  tracks  of  men 
and  camels.  The  tracks  were  numerous,  and  of  different  ages,  some 
of  them  appearing  quite  recent,  and  some  of  them  several  days  old. 

We  moved  on  again,  but  in  a  few  minutes  our  motions  were  ar- 
rested by  a  signal  from  Hugh.  He  was  near  the  crest  of  a  low 
ridge  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  off  on  our  right.  We  saw  him 
dismount,  and  leaving  his  kneeling  camel,  creep  cautiously  along  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  In  a  moment  he  returned  and  made  mo- 
tions to  us  to  join  him.  Upon  coming  up,  Hugh  informed  us  that 
he  had  been  startled  by  the  sounds  of  a  human  voice,  and  that  upon 
creeping  to  the  top  of  the  hill  he  had  discovered  a  black  man 
ploughing  in  the  field  beyond.  As  he  spoke  a  loud  shout  came 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  I  at  once  dismounted,  and  crept  up 
high  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  fellow.  He  was  a  stalwart 
black,  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  wfust-cloth  of  blue  cot- 
ton tied  round  his  loins.  He  was  engaged  in  lazily  turning  up  the 
thin  soil  for  a  crop  of  some  kind  of  grain.  A  crooked  stick  of  tim- 
ber cut  ^m  the  body,  and  one  of  the  branches  of  a  small  tree^ 
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answered  for  a  plough ;  to  this  rude  instrument  were  hamened  t 
couple  of  small  cows,  by  means  of  ropes  of  hide  fastened  to  their 
horns.  The  furrows,  or  rather  scratches,  made  by  tliis  machine, 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep.  It  was  erident  that 
we  had  arrived  in  a  country  in  which  geoponics,  as  a  science,  had 
been  stationary  since  the  days  of  the  first  tiller  of  the  earth. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  ploughman  was  alone,  I  directed 
Hugh  and  Jack  to  await  my  motions,  and  remounting  my  hdiie, 
urged  him  across  the  rounded  ridge  at  his  best  paces.  The  negro 
soon  got  sight  of  me,  and  instantly  started  off  at  full  speed,  but  my 
beast  was  altogether  too  fleet  for  him  to  escape.  Finding  thai  we 
were  gaining  upon  him,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  poising  a  light 
spear,  expressed,  by  his  gestures,  a  very  decided  disposition  to  as- 
sume the  offensive. 

It  was  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  my  intentions  were  not 
hostile,  and  it  was  only  by  pointing  my  gun  at  him  that  I  could 
make  him  throw  away  his  spear  and  go  back  with  me.  He  could 
speak  only  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  but  when  Hugh  addressed  him 
in  Tuaric  he  answered  readily,  and  upon  assurance  that  we  wanted 
nothing  of  him  but  a  little  information  in  relation  to  the  country, 
he  laid  aside  his  fears  and  became  quite  communicative. 

He  informed  us  that  we  were  about  six  days*  journey  east  of 
Timbuctoo,  and  that  we  were  clear  of  the  desert,  and  just  upon  the 
edge  of  a  country  inhabited  by  Tuarics,  but  that  at  present  most  of 
the  men  were  away,  engaged  in  an  attack  upon  a  large  negro  town 
in  the  south-west,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute.  We  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fortunate 
moment. 

It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  from  the  man's  replies  that 
ray  calculations,  as  to  our  position,  were  not  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
fault.  We  were  a  httle  further  east  from  Timbuctoo  than  by  my 
estimation,  but  that  might  be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  the 
strong  probability  that  the  city  is  situated  at  a  less  distance  from 
the  ocean  than  is  generally  indicated  upon  tiie  maps.     At  any  rate. 
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ire  were  just  where  I  wished  to  be,  and  so  near  to  our  estimated  po- 
nton, as  to  warrant  a  very  comfortable  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  my  dead  reckoning  for  the  future. 

The  negro  informed  us  that  Agades,  a  large  caravan  station,  was 
due  west  of  us,  from  whence  a  frequent  communication  was  kept 
up  with  Sackatoo,  the  great  capital  of  Housa,  and  with  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  ELano,  visited  and  described  by  Captain  Clapperton. 
Our  informant  seemed  to  understand  the  country  well.  He  told  us 
that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  Eerdies,  or  Kaffirs,  inhabiting  a  chain 
of  hills  in  the  south  of  Mandara ;  that  he  had  been  captured,  and 
taken  from  place  to  place  until  he  reached  Eano,  where  he  lived  for 
three  or  four  years,  until  purchased  by  a  party  of  slave-dealers  to 
be  taken  across  the  desert.  On  their  way  from  Kano  to  Agades 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Tuarics,  and  he  thus  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  present  masters. 

Upon  asking  him  the  bearing  of  Sackatoo,  he  pointed  to  the 
south-east.  He  said  that  by  taking  this  course  we  should  get  clear 
o(  the  Tuaric  country  in  three  days,  and  that  when  once  among  the 
negroes,  travelling  would  be  comparatively  safe,  and  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  fall  into  some  of  the  Eaffila  tracks  leading  to  Sackatoo. 
In  reply  to  questions  about  a  guide,  he  shook  his  head,  and  inti- 
mated pretty  plainly  that  the  less  we  had  to  do  with  his  masters 
the  better — that  our  best  plan  was  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, giving  a  wide  berth  to  any  Tuaric  village  we  might  encounter, 
for,  although  the  warriors  were  away,  the  women,  children  and  old 
men  were  not  to  be  despised.  There  was  but  one  objection  to  this 
plan,  and  that  was,  that  our  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
Upon  mentioning  this  we  were  astonished  by  an  offer  from  the 
negro  to  bring  us  a  supply  of  meal.  He  took  us  to  a  rising  ground 
and  showed  us  a  collection  of  mud  and  stone  huts  covering  the 
slope  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  oflf,  promising  that  if  we  would  en- 
camp in  the  hollow  and  keep  out  of  sight,  he  would  go  and  get 
some  provision  and  return  in  the  course  of  the  night.  As  an  eHmeat 
of  his  intention,  he  insisted  upon  milking  his  cows  \i\to  o\w  Vs((y«\^ 
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and   giving   us  a  good   draught   all  aruuud.    There  was  an  i\ir  of      ' 
openness  and  honesty  in  the  fellow's  face  and  manner  that  would 
perhaps  have  induced  us  to  c(Hifide  in  him,  even  had  we  not  heen 
80  situated  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  finished  our  conyerBation,  and 
we  at  once  conmienced  imlading  our  camels  and  preparing  to  en- 
camp, while  the  negro,  who  gave  his  name  as  Hassan  Haboo,  un- 
yoked his  team  and,  driving  them  before  him,  set  off  for  his  village. 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  we  replaced  the  loads  and  led  our 
camels  to  another  hollow  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Here  I  re- 
solved to  leave  Hugh  and  Jack  with  Kaloolah,  while  I  kept  watch 
at  the  first  place ;  by  this  plan,  if  Hassan  intended  treachery,  we  ^ 
should  discover  it  in  time  to  escape. 

Never  was  suspicion  more  unjust.  It  was  near  midnight  that 
my  anxious  ear  detected  the  sound  of  footsteps.  By  putting  my 
ear  close  to  the  groimd  I  could  distinguish  the  dull  heavy  tread  of 
a  camel  mingled  with  the  lighter  foot-faUs  of  his  master,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  appeared  in  sight  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill.  De- 
scending mto  the  hollow  the  stranger  halted,  apparently  in  doubt 
at  not  finding  the  objects  he  sought.  As  he  was  alone  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  our  new  friend  Hassan;  so,  without  further 
hesitation,  I  rose  from  my  cover  and  joined  him. 

He  had  brought  with  him  a  camel  well  laden  with  barley  meal, 
rice,  and  a  quantity  of  hard  bread,  unleavened  and  baked  in  cakes 
of  a  rhomboidal  shape.  He  had  also  a  jar  of  honey,  another  of 
butter,  and  half  a  dozen  strings  of  kcibobs,  which  are  small  pieces  of 
meat  strung  alternately,  fat  and  lean,  and  roasted  by  twirling  them 
before  the  fire,  carefully  baisting  them  the  while  with  butter  and 
flavoring  them  with  salt  and  the  bruised  seeds  of  a  species  of  pun- 
gent pepper. 

Without  giving  us  time  to  make  any  disposition  of  the  providon, 
Hassan  insisted  that  we  should  mount  and  set  out ;  and  when  it 
was  objected  that  we  could  not  find  our  way  in  the  dark,  he  an- 
nounced his  detenmTva\.\OTi  \a  «a1  «&  ^  ^de.    To  all  our  questiona 
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\aa  replies  were  vague  and  indefinite,  but  still  there  was  aotnething 
n  his  manner — an  air  of  sincerity,  and  an  unaffected  expression  of 
oneasiness  and  fear  that  compelled  me  to  follow  his  advice. 

The  loads  were  put  upon  our  beasts ;  and  leading  them  by  their 
halters,  Hugh  and  Jack  brought  up  the  rear,  while,  with  Kalodah« 
[  kept  close  to  our  guide,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  move- 
ments. The  night  was  cool  and  pleasant,  though  the  stars  twinkled 
but  dimly  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  eager  lustre  with  which  they 
look  down  upon  the  desert.  A  soft  southern  zephyr,  laden  with 
moisture  and  melancholy,  came,  noiseless,  but  with  a  capacity  and 
a  longing  for  sound,  until  catching  the  echoes  of  our  footsteps  it 
bore  them  murmuring  with  joy  away.  Thero  was  something  in  the 
scene,  the  time,  the  weather,  the  stealthy  p;ice  of  our  little  party, 
the  silence  enforced  by  our  guide,  and  our  ignorance  of  what  we 
had  to  fear,  that  made  me  feel,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncommonly 
queer. 

Hassan  led  the  way,  without  once  stopping  or  hesitating,  and 
at  the  first  blush  of  daylight  he  set  us  the  example  of  mounting 
his  camel,  and  still  pressed  on.  It  is  singular,  thought  I,  as  the  sun 
rose  over  a  line  of  distant  highlands,  revealing  a  broad  and  smiling 
prospect  of  grass-covered,  grove- besprinkled  hill  and  plain ;  it  is 
singular  that  the  fellow  evinces  yet  no  disposition  to  leave  us.  At 
that  moment  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  Hassan  had  joined  us 
with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  his  masters  the  Tuarics,  and 
that  our  chief  danger  was  the  danger  of  bcnng  pursued  and  caught 
with  him  in  company.  Calling  Hugh  to  me,  I  rode  up  to  Hassan 
and  questioned  him,  when  he  at  once  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  said  that  he  had  long  resolved  upon  flight,  and  when  he 
found  that  we  were  going  in  the  direction  of  his  country,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  spot  to  go  with  us.  That  as  for  being  pursued, 
there  were  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  to  pursue  us,  and  that  he 
had  managed  matters  so  that  his  flight  would  not  be  suspected  for 
a  day  or  two,  when  we  would  be  beyond  reach. 

<«Do  with  me  as  you  please,"  he  continued,  taking  my  hand 
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and  putting  it  upon  the  back  of  hia  neck,  "I  am  your  alaTe,  bat  I 
can  never  go  back." 

The  fellow,  as  a  guide  and  as  a  stout  addition  to  our  little  force, 
was  worth  running  some  risk  for,  so  we  determined,  without  much 
hesitation,  to  enlbt  him  into  our  ranks,  and  to  accept  hia  supply  of 
provisions  without  inquiring  too  curiously  whether  he  had  been 
fully  justified  in  stealing  them  or  not. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII, 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  editor  here  takes  the  liberty  of  suppressing  six  long  chap- 
ters of  Mr.  Romer*8  manuscript,  which  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  journey  through  the  negro  countries  that  lie  between  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Hoiissa  and  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  Mandara.  He  does  so,  not  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  his  tiiste,  but  because  they  would  make  the  work  too 
long  for  the  g(»neral  reader,  and  because  they  are  not  essential  to 
the  current  of  the  story.  To  the  cuiious  in  the  geography  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  some  apolojofy  would  be  perhaps  due,  were  it  not  that 
the  omitted  portion,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  occupied  mainly 
with  detiuls  of  personal  adventure ;  and  that  it  adds  nothing  of  any 
material  importance  to  the  information  already  furnished  us  by  the 
travels  of  Clapperton,  Lang,  Denman,  Cillie  and  Lander.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Romer's  manuscript  that  he 
intends  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  a  further  work  upon  the 
geography,  ethnology,  botany  and  geology  of  his  present  resi- 
dence, and  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  negro  countries  that  he 
passed.    Should  that  work  ever  come  to  hand  it  will  of  course 
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obviate  any  objectioiis  to  the  liberty  that  the  Editor  has  taken. 
Should  it  not,  why  then  in  a  second  edition,  perhaps ;  should  a 
second  edition  be  called  for,  the  suppressed  chapters  may  be  re- 
stored. In  the  meantime  the  editor  cannot  doubt  that  the  public 
will  be  fully  as  well  satisfied  to  be  hurried  over  a  long  and  com- 
paratively monotonous  journey,  and  safely  landed  upon  the  boun- 
dary of  that  vast,  unknown  region  into  which  the  travellers,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  next  chapter,  are  about  to  enter.  A  few 
words  will  answer  for  this  editorial  hop,  skip  and  jump. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  absence  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Tuaric  population;  and  the  rapidity ' with 
which  our  travellers  moved,  they  met  with  no  obstacles  and  en- 
countered no  dangers  except  those  arising  from  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  wild  animals 
with  which  it  abounds.  Stopping  at  a  little  town  called  Dirkim, 
they  succeeded  in  exchanging  their  camels  for  four  fine  horses,  and 
a  couple  of  mules  to  carry  their  baggage.  From  this  place  they 
went  on,  imder  a  succession  of  guides,  until  they  reached  the  great 
city  of  Sackatoo,  which  place  they  entered  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  leaving  the  desert.  Twenty  days  of  the  time  having  been 
days  of  travel,  would  make  the  distance  about  four  hundred  miles. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Fellatah  dominions,  as  is  generally 
known  from  the  accounts  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  describes  it  as 
being  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  he  had  seen.  It  stands  upon 
a  high  ridge  which  slopes  towards  the  north,  is  compactly  built, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  "  The  dwellings  of  the  principal 
people  are  flat-roofed,  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  are  furnished  with 
numerous  water-spouts  of  baked  clay,  which,  projecting  from  the 
eaves,  resemble  at  first  sight  a  tier  of  guns.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Fellatahs,  who  have  numerous  slaves.  Such  of  the 
latter  as  are  not  employed  in  domestic  duties  reside  in  houses  by 
themselves,  where  they  follow  various  trades,  the  master  of  course 
reaping  the  profit.  Their  usual  employments  are  weanng,  house- 
building, shoe-making,  and  iron  work.    Those  employed  in  raising 
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grain  and  tending  cattle,  of  which  the  FeDatah's  liave  imamae 
herds,  reside  in  villages  without  the  city."  A  huge  socco  or  mar- 
ket-place occupies  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  are  bought  and 
sold  a  variety  of  articles,  consisting  chiefly  of  blue  tobes  manufac- 
tured by  the  slaves  from  Niffee,  who  are  esteemed  the  most  expert 
weavers  and  spinners  in  Africa,  calico  and  woollen  cloths,  with 
brass  and  crockery,  and  iron  wares,  which  find  their  way  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Benin  up  the  Nig^.  From 
Tripoli,  and  other  places  north  of  the  desert,  the  Arab  traders  bring 
unwrought  silk,  spices,  beads,  coral,  amber,  small  mirrors;  and  from 
the  salt  mines  of  the  desert  the  Tuarics  bring  the  only  supplies  of 
that  precious  mineral. 

The  arrival  of  our  travellers  excited  no  particular  attentioQ. 
They  were  taken  for  a  party  of  Moors,  and,  itfter  paying  a  moderate 
duty  upon  their  goods,  were  allowed  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
the  house  of  a  negro  woman  who  kept  a  fcmdat,  or  inn,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  Here  they  had  apartments,  and  stabling 
for  their  horses,  but  were  compelled  to  send  out  for  their  meals. 
They  found  the  markets  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats  of  an  excellent  quality.  Milk,  butter  and 
honey  abounded,  with  plenty  of  fine  bread  and  beef,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  fish. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Romer,  with  Hugh  and  Hassan, 
went  mto  the  market.  The  large  square  was  crowded  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  their  beasts.  Immense  droves  of  camels,  some 
kneeling  and  some  standing  upon  three  legs  beside  their  loads  upt)n 
tlie  ground,  great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  and  crowds  of 
asses  with  pack-saddles  almost  as  lai^e  as  their  bodies,  were  hud- 
dled together  in  apparent  confusion,  yet  with  some  degree  of  order, 
which  was  preserved  with  difficulty  by  officers  armed  with  lon*r 
whips.  Certain  portions  of  the  socco  were  allotted  to  particular 
kinds  of  merchandise.  At  one  part  were  arranged  gangs  of  naked 
slaves ;  in  another  were  piles  of  salt ;  in  another,  sacks  of  grain, 
donkey-loads  of  firewood,  or  the   more   valuable  goods  of  (he 
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Moorish  traders.  The  crowd  was  made  up  of  men  of  almost 
every  nation  and  tribe:  copper-skinned  Fellatahs,  tall,  keen-eyed 
Tnarics,  thick-lipped  Mandingo  merchants,  BedomnB  from  the 
desert,  and  Moots  from  Barbary,  with  an  infinite  tariety  <^  slaves 
from  an  quarters  d  the  interior,  pushed  and  hustled  their  way 
about,  with  an  air  of  eagerness  and  energy  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  exhibition  of  the  money-getting  spuit  in  a  christian 
community.  From  all  sides  arose  the  din  of  human  voices  engaged 
in  the  general  melee  of  traffic.  Loud-mouthed  criers  moved  about 
through  the  crowds,  holding  up  their  goods  above  their  heads  and 
vociferating  the  bids  as  they  were  made.  Several  horse-jockeys, 
mounted  upon  the  horses  they  were  selling,  were  continually  riding 
through  the  socco  and  the  neighboring  streets,  shouting  with  sten- 
torian voices  as  they  passed,  then-  praises  of  the  animal,  and  the  last 
price  that  had  been  offered  for  him. 

Without  ctifficulty  Mr.  Romer  succeeded  in  disposmg  of  certain 
portions  of  his  goods,  at  a  very  advantageous  rate,  taking,  in  part 
payment,  a  quantity  of  cowrie-shells,  which,  further  south,  are  the 
current  coin  of  the  country,  and  purchasing  three  Moorish  muskets, 
with  very  long  barrels,  and  with  stocks  curiously  inlaid  with  pieces 
of  ivory.  The  great  length  of  barrel  in  this  kind  of  gun  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  coarse-grained  and  slow-burning  powder  of 
the  Moors,  and  enables  it  to  throw  a  ball  to  an  immense  distance. 
At  first,  Hassan  was  somewhat  afnud  jof  his  weapon,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  fire  it ;  but  he  soon  got  rid  of  his  fears, 
and  then  could  hardly  be  kept  from  blazmg  away  at  every  object 
that  crossed  his  path.  With  a  string  of  Arabic  charms  round  his 
waist,  a  Negro  fetish  hanging  from  his  neck,  and  the  white  man's 
eammer  JUtek,  or  lightning-stick,  in  his  hand,  he  felt  himself  thrice 
armed — ^trebly  panoplied,  as  it  were,  in  the,  to  his  mind,  typical  re- 
presentatives of  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  three  great  religions. 
Paganism,  Mahommedanism  and  Christianity. 

Among  the  females  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market,  there 
was  one  young,  bright-eyed  Negress,  whose  looks  pleased  our  ad- 
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T«ntiirer  so  much  that  he  purchased  her,  although  at  a  high  price, 
for  an  attendant  upon  Kaloolah.  Her  name  was  Clefenha,  and  she 
proved  a  very  useful  acquisition  to  the  party. 

llie  market  of  Sackatoo  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  wardrobe  of  Kaloolah,  of  which  Mr.  Homer  gladlj 
availed  himself.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  he  had  a  taste  for  the 
picturesque ;  it  is  pretty  evident,  also,  although  he  says  but  little  of 
bis  feelings  towards  Kaloolah,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  a 
full  sense  of  her  manifold  charms.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  decking  her  out,  in  garments  better 
befitting  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  the  place  she  held  in  his  affections. 
When  in  full  travelling  toilet,  her  dress — all  of  which  was  obtained, 
ready-made,  in  the  market — consisted  of  a  closely-fitting  shirt  of 
fine  linen,  the  collar  of  which  was  worked  with  small  buttons  of 
variegated  snail-shells,  and  turned  over  a  silk  cord  and  tassels ;  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  of  bright  blue  cotton,  cut  full,  and  gathered  about 
the  ankle  in  the  Turkish  style ;  over  these  came  a  garment  of  deep 
blue  silk,  much  like  a  Spanish  shirt,  or  a  blouse — ^it  was  open  at  the 
breast,  and  from  the  elbow  down  to  the  wnst,  and  across  these 
openings  were  laced  cords  of  yellow  silk;  the  collar  and  breast 
were  liberally  worked  with  gold-thread  and  beads ;  a  sash  of  scar- 
let silk  confined  this  garment  closely  to  the  waist.  For  a  head- 
dress, she  had  a  small,  red,  Fez  cap,  with  a  tas.sel.  In  the  process 
of  fulling — in  which  the  Moors  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  are  exceedingly 
skilful — the  lower  edge  had  been  thickened  into  a  kind  of  brim ; 
around  this  was  fastened  a  veil  of  green  crape,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  cap  the  apex  of  a  hollow  cone.  When  the  veil  was 
down,  it  completely  enveloped  the  head  and  shoulders  before  and 
bt^hind ;  when  rolled  up  and  looped  in  front,  it  made  a  graceful 
drapery,  that  fell  adown  the  back  from  either  shoulder.  Her  feet 
were  encased  in  a  kind  of  buskin,  made  of  morocco,  which  had  been 
dyed  a  brilliant  yellow  with  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate.  A  gray 
woollen  outside  garment,  not  unlike  a  clergyman's  gown»  coraplet<*d 
her  attire.    It  came  down  to  the  ground,  was  fumislied   with  large 
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loose  sleeves  and  a  hood,  that  folded  back,  like  a  cape :  in  front  of  the 
sleeves  were  slits,  through  which  the  arms  could  be  passed,  and 
thus  enable  the  gown,  sleeves  and  all,  to  fall  almost  wholly  behind 
the  figure.  The  texture  was  of  the  finest  kind,  and  so  closely  woven 
as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  water. 

The  Editor  has  particularized  each  article  of  Kaloolali's  dress  in 
justice  to  the  author,  who  dwells  upon  the  subject  at  great  length, 
and  with  peculiar  ffout,  dilating  upon  the  general  effect,  and  specu- 
lating upon  the  sensation  that  would  be  excited  in  New- York  upon 
the  first  introduction  of  the  Kaloolah  toilet,  or  the  mode  a  la  Sac- 
katoo,  with  a  degree  of  unction  that  would  seem  to  mdicate  that, 
while  walking  the  hospitals,  he  had  occasionally  taken  a  promenade 
in  Broadway,  and  that  single  and  double-headed  rollers,  many-tailed 
aiid  T  bandages,  were  not  the  only  articles  of  dress  that  had  come 
imder  his  observation. 

Upon  leaving  Sackatoo,  our  travellers,  in  company  with  a  large 
party  of  traders,  took  the  road  to  Kano.  From  this  place  they  pur- 
sued a  south-eastern  course,  pissing  a  good  many  small  tribes  and 
nations,  whose  names  were  never  before  hejird  by  a  christian  ear, 
notwithstanding  the  active,  although  generally  round-about,  com- 
mercial communication  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  interior  with  the 
great  centres  of  trade.  The  incidental  notices,  in  our  Author's 
manuscript,  fully  confirm  what  has  been  supposed,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  other  travellers,  that  the  spirit  of  trade  has  developed 
itself,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  throughout  the  whole  of  Negro-land, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  intestine  contests,  wholly  occasioned  by 
the  slave-trade,  prevents  travelling  and  trafficing  from  being  as  safe 
as  in  any  Christian  count rj'. 

It  was  full  four  months  from  the  time  of.  theu*  departure  from 
Sackatoo,  before  they  reached  the  Kerdie  country,  to  the  south  of 
Dah  Koollah.  Here  they  found  an  agreeable  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country ;  vegetation  began  to  be  even  richer  and  more 
luxuriant ;  the  surface  more  hilly  and  undulating ;  the  streams  more 
rapid  and  clear,  and  the  scenery  bolder  and  more  picturesque.   Dis- 
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tant  mountain  peaks,  the  lofty  samnuts  of  the  Dj<$be1  el  Kmmi  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  peered  one  above  the  other  in  the  south- 
east, and  as  they  advanced  it  was  evident  they  were  ascending  the 
gently  inclined  side  of  an  elevated  plateau.  The  inhabitants  that 
they  encountered  were  Kaffirs,  or  Kerdies ;  that  is.  Pagans,  Hvii^  in 
huts,  generally  occupying  the  summits  of  the  hills,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  travellers  were  not  slave-hunters,  received  them 
kindly,  and  famished  them  with  provisions  and  guides. 

There  was  every  indication  now  of  speedily  reaching  the  border 
of  Framazugda,  which,  according  to  the  best  information  they  could 
procure,  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  miles  off.  This 
distance,  to  people  who  had  already  travelled  two  thousand  miles, 
aeemed  short.  Already  they  fancied  they  coidd  see  its  mountain- 
peaks,  and  with  hearts  full  of  joy  and  hope  they  were  pressing  on, 
when  their  course  was  arrested  by  a  broad  and  rapid  river.  Upon 
the  banks  of  this  stream  they  had  to  remain  a  week,  in  order  to 
construct  a  raft  on  which  to  cross.  While  here,  Jonathan  and  Ka- 
loolah  met  with  an  adventure  which  came  near  putting  an  unhappy 
end  to  their  travels.  But,  from  this  point,  we  must  let  our  Author 
speak  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


FoTMt  tights  and  sounds.— Kaloolah'i  feelings.— The  great  river.— A  fine  prof- 
pect — ^The  froulbell. — A  strong  camp. — Constructing  a  raft — A  stroll  in 
the  forest.— A  Hon  in  the  path.— The  boa.— Crossing  the  Yah'n^l  nebbe. 

For  a  long  time  had  we  pursued  our  way  through  the  sombre 
forest,  all  silent — subdued  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  bow  reveren- 
tially to  receive  the  bleaam^  'whlcK  the  reUgious  old  trees,  with 
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oatotretcbed  aims  seemed  invokiDg  upon  our  heftds.  From  all 
sides  arose  curious  and  horrid  noises,  that,  like  the  grotesque  grin- 
ning faces  of  gothic  architecture,  served  only  to  mcrease  the  per- 
Tsding  solemnity — the  screeching  of  parrots,  paroquets  and  an 
infimte  variety  of  birds  unknown  to  naturalists  even  by  name ;  the 
ebattering  of  myriads  of  monkeys ;  the  occasional  laugh  and  growl 
of  animals  of  the  hyena  family ;  the  wild  rush  and  whir  of  startled 
deer,  harts,  roe-bucks,  and  the  gliding,  rustling  sound  of  huge 
snakes,  moving  along  the  ground,  or  around  the  gigantic  trunks, 
and  among  the  verdure  of  the  gnarled  branches. 

"  You  are  silent^  Ealoolah;  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  I  de- 
manded. 

<<  I  am  not  thinking,"  repUed  Ealoolah,  "  I  am  only  feeling." 
*'  And  how  are  you  feeling,  pray  ?" 

"  As  I  did  once  when  I  stood  in  the  inner  hall  of  the  great 
mound  temple  of  Eiloam.  There,  however,  all  was  silence — with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  sense  of  God's  presence  and  power — ^but 
here — ^this — oh,  this  is  horrible !" 

«  What  is  homble  ?  This  shade— this  gloom—?" 
"No,  no;  not  the  forest;  not  this  cool  shade;  not  this  pleasing 
gloom,  but  these  sounds  that  so  mock  and  threaten  as  we  go— 
these  gibbering  fiends,  up  there  in  the  trees,  that  grin  upon  us  so. 
Oh,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  this  shade  to  ourselves — ^to 
be  able  to  move  beneath  this  umbrageous  canopy  without  being 
annoyed  and  startled  by  such  temble  sights  and  sounds — so  strange, 
yet  so  famUiar — ^familiar,  yet  none  the  less  horrible.  They  do  not 
frighten  me  so  much  since  I  know,  Jon'than,  you  can  protect  me, 
but  they  somehow  frighten  my  heart." 

"  Indeed,  Kaloolah,  so  young,  so  innocent,  and  yet  thy  heart 
has  recoUecUons  of  grinning  faces,  and  mocking  voices,  that  the 
noises  around  us  revive !    Courage !  we  shall  soon  be  through  this 

wood. ^Well,  Hassan,  what  now  ?" 

"  The  great  river  is  in  front  of  us,"  rephed  Hassan ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  emeiged  from  the  dark  forest,  and  fttAod  u\oa\^ik 
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banks.  There  lay  the  broad  stream,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  benetA 
us,  and  beyond  it  a  vast  expanse  of  open,  rolling  country,  dotted 
with  climips  of  trees,  and  undulating  witb  rounded  bills,  throogli 
which  opened  up  long  vistas  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  the  middk 
ground  the  hills  grew  more  varied  in  their  forms,  and  more  abmpt, 
serving  to  link,  by  an  easy  transidon,  tbe  milder  beauty  of  tbe 
river's  bank  with  the  lofty  grandeur  of  a  chain  of  towering  moun- 
t?'in«  in  <^he  back  ground. 

From   the  foot  of  the  bank  upon  which  we  stood  extended  %   Y 
wide  beach  of  dark,  gray  pebbles  and  sand.    It  took  us  some  time 
U)  find  a«pet^t  which  our  animals  could  descend.  From  the  beaeh 
'  'le  viow  was  much  restricted  of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
tnt'  river,  but  the  loss  was  made  up  by  the  pleasing  outline  of  tbe 
bmk,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  masses  of  rock  and  verdure  that 
towered  above  us  behind,  and  extended  as  far  up  and  down  as  the 
eye  could  reach.    Gigantic  flowering  creepers,  splendid  specimens 
of  the  rock  hugging  ceres,  and  a  magnificent  flower,  like  a  morning 
glory,  but  as  large  as  a  man's  hat,  and  of  a  brilliant  blue  and  gold, 
covered  and  concealed  the  angular  points  and  rough  projections  of 
the  cliffs.   Among  these,  as  m  the  forest  we  had  passed,  revelled  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  birds  of  the  most  glorious  plumage; 
little  pa]t>quets,  bedecked  in  all  the  prismatic  colors ;  humming- 
birds ;  golden  and  purple  wood-peckers,  and  a  little  bird  that  Ka- 
loolah  clapped  her  hands  at  the  sight  of,  and  called  the  kinkapal 
or  gem-bird.  Around  its  head  and  neck  were  little  tufts  of  plumage 
of  different  hues,  that  reflected  the  sunlight  as  brightly  as  a  bril- 
liant of  the  first  water.    The  wings  and  body  were  of  a  plain  gray, 
while  the  head  and  neck  were  clothed  as  with  a  little  casque  and 
corselet  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  opals.     Here,*'fbo,  floated  several 
specimens  of  the  froulbelly  a  bird  which  may  justly  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  greatest  ornithological  curiosities  in  the  world.     Its 
body  is  about  the  size  of  a   wren,  and  without  wingrs,  but  from 
every  point  on  its  surface  comes  out  the  most  delicate   feather 
streamers,  a  foot  ot  moxe  \w\eti^\.  N^«vA^\Wc\&  t\v«  delicacy  and 


ligiilness  ol"  this,  largt;  ma^s  oi  ])iuiii.i^c  in  which  liie  lilLlc  body  of 
the  bird  is  concealed.  The  finest  feathers  of  tlie  ostrich,  or  the  bird 
of  paradise,  are  coarse  in  comparison.  The  outer  extremity  of  each 
faaiher  is  of  a  pure  white,  but  towards  the  body  glow  the  brightest 
lines  of  green,  blue,  purple  and  gold,  so  that  the  wind,  parting  the 
masses  of  graceful  plumage  as  the  bird  floats  slowly  along,  reveals 
each  moment  new  combinations  of  color  to  the  delighted  eye.  Bui 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  froulbell's  structure  is  the  ma 
chinery  with  which,  in  the  absence  of  wings,  it  is  furnished  foi 
locomotion.  The  bill  is  simply  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  ex- 
tending directly  through  the  head,  so  that  one  oridce  is  directly  in 
front,  the  other  behind.  From  the  middle  of  tliis  tube,  or  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  rises  a  hollow,  cartilaginous  globe,  capable  of 
expansion  and  contraction;  this  communicates  with  tne  tube,  ui 
which  are  two  valves,  the  one  in  front  opening  towards  the  globe, 
the  one  behind,  away  from  it.  When  the  globe  is  expanded  a 
vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  air  rushes  in  thi'ough  the  valve  in 
front.  When  the  globe  contmcts,  this  valve  closes,  and  the  air  is 
forced  out  through  the  other  valve  behind ;  and  thus,  by  an  alter- 
nate action  of  suction  and  propulsion,  the  froulbell  is  able  to  move 
along  slowly,  when  the  wind  is  not  too  high.  The  flexibility  of  the 
neck  enables  the  bird  to  direct  the  tube  to  any  angle  of  elevation, 
and  thus,  aided  by  the  legerity  of  its  plumage,  to  ascend  to  any 
height,  although  it  generally  flies  low  in  search  of  small  insects 
and  animalculse,  which,  when  sucked  into  the  globe,  are  retained 
in  the  convolution  of  a  lining  mucous  membrane,  and  afterwards 
transmitted  into  the  stomach.  The  passage  of  the  air  through 
the  valves  occasions  a  pleasant  flute-like  sound,  which  varies  in 
tone  and  quality  with  the  size  of  the  bird  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
motion. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  ecstacies  over  the  beauties  of  the  animal 
and  v^;etable  kingdom,  with  a  broad  and  rapid  river  in  front  of  us, 
and  with  no  means  at  hand  of  crossing  it.  Agam  and  again  I  ques- 
tioned our  two  guides,  but  they  were  firm  in  the  aaseTtioii  Uial  n(^ 
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should  haye  to  travel  several  days  before  encountering  a  Kenb 
village,  and  that  then  we  might  not  find  either  ford  or  femagCL 
The  only  plan  was  to  make  some  kind  of  a  boat  or  raft  upon  whieli 
we  could  carry  our  luggage,  and  to  swim  our  horses  aeross,  despik 
the  danger  of  attack  from  the  crocodiles,  with  which  the  river  i^ 
peared  alive.  As  this  would  require  some  time,  jn^panilions  wen 
made  for  a  more  permanent  encampment  than  usual. 

A  little  rocky  peninsula  jutted  into  the  river,  and  was  oomieetad 
to  the  mam  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  sides  were  quite  steep 
and  jagged,  rising  about  five  or  six  feet  in  hdght,  or  enough  to 
protect  us  from  the  visits  of  the  river  monsters,  whfle  a  laige  firs 
upon  the  narrow  neck  afforded  a  full  defence  towards  the  land. 
The  area  of  the  peninsula  was  just  sufficioit  to  acc(Hnmodale  oar 
party,  beasts  and  all.  Here  we  picketed  our  steeds,  |»tclied  K»- 
loolah's  tent,  and  arranged  our  baggage.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
consimied  in  building  a  shanty  of  bushes,  cutting  fodder  for  our 
horses,  and  collecting  firewood. 

We  passed  a  pleasant  night,  although,  had  not  our  ears  been 
hardened  by  our  long  and  intimate  companionship  with  wild  beasts 
of  every  description,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
loud  whinning  and  plashing  of  the  crocodile,  the  deep  breathing 
and  floundering  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  bark  of  the  jackall  and 
hyena,  or  the  thimdering  roar  of  the  lion  that  occasionally  rever- 
berated along  the  cliffs,  startliog  for  a  while  to  silence  the  inferior 
beasts.  We  slept,  however,  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  security. 
Our  position  was  a  strong  one,  in  fact  perfectly  impregnable— a 
real  little  Gibraltar  of  an  encampment  to  our  prowling  and  growl- 
ing foes. 

The  next  morning  we  started  in  search  of  some  kind  of  material 
for  a  raft.  We  had  not  gone  far  up  the  stream  when  we  came 
across  a  large  hoUow  tree,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  without 
branches,  except  near  the  top,  where  it  put  forth  ten  or  twelve  anna, 
somewhat  resembling  the  sturdy  and  awkward  looking  limbs  of  the 
dragon-tree.    It  was  Ul4<d  mox«  ^Sic^asL  V«^  1<^\  \&l  diameter,  and  al- 
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lOugh  decayed  near  the  roots,  so  as  to  expose  its  hollow-hearied- 
aw»  it  still  seemed  to  enjoj  a  vigorous  old  age. 

*'  There/'  said  Jack,  "  that  would  be  just  the  thing  if  we  had  it 
Ofwn,  and  cut  up  into  three  or  four  lengths,  with  any  way  of  slop- 
ing the  ends." 

"  The  ea^est  thing  in  the  world.  You  see  to  getting  it  down« 
nd  I  will  find  something  with  which  to  cover  the  ends.  Or,  rather, 
K  we  shall  need  lashing  to  hold  the  pieces  together,  you  shall 
lanufacture  the  necessary  rope  out  of  the  skins  that  I  will  furnish, 
nd  Hugh  shall  superintend  cutting  the  tree." 

Leaving  Kaloolah  and  her  maid  in  charge  of  Jack,  and  Hugh 
rith  the  two  guides  hard  at  work  upon  the  tree,  I  took  Hassan 
rith  me,  and  moved  mto  the  woods  in  search  of  skins.  Nothing  of 
ufficient  size  could  come  amiss,  and  it  took  but  a  short  time  to 
hoot  and  flay  more  than  twenty  animals,  among  whom  hardly  two 
rere  of  the  same  species. 

By  sunset  Hugh  had  the  tree  down,  and  Jack  had  twisted  a 
uge  quantity  of  rope.  The  tree  had  now  to  be  cut  into  three 
lieces  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  the  openings  at  the  ends  to 
«  secured  with  skins,  and  the  logs  got  into  the  water  and  firmly 
lahed  together  into  a  raft.  Without  any  of  the  proper  means  and 
.ppliances,  this  was  a  work  of  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth 
lay  that  the  raft  was  ready  for  its  burd». 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  that,  accompanied  by 
[aloolah  and  the  lively  Clefcnha,  I  ascended  the  bank  for  a  final 
econnoisance  of  the  country  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
i>t  my  intention  to  wander  far,  but,  allured  by  the  beauty  of  the 
cene,  and  the  promise  of  a  still  better  view  from  a  higher  crag,  we 
noved  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  until  we  had  got  nearly  two 
ofles  from  our  camp.  At  this  point  the  line  of  the  bank  curved  to- 
raids  the  river  so  as  to  make  a  beetling  promontory  of  a  hundred 
eet  perpendicular  descent.  The  gigantic  trees  grew  quite  on  the 
Mink,  many  of  them  throwing  their  long  arms  far  over  the  shore 
lebw.    The  trees  generally  grew  wide  apart,  and  there  was  little 
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or  no  underwood,  but  many  of  the  trunks  were  wreathed  with  Ha 
verdure  of  parasites  and  creepers  so  as  to  shut  up,  mostly,  the 
forest  vistas  with  immense  columns  of  green  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  stems  of  some  of  these  creepers  were  truly  wonderful :  one, 
from  which  depended  large  bunches  of  scarlet  berries,  had,  not  un- 
frequently,  stems  as  large  as  a  man's  body.  In  some  cases  one 
huge  plant  of  this  kind,  ascending  with  an  incalculable  prodigalilj 
of  lignin,  by  innumerable  convolutions,  would  stretch  itself  out,  and, 
embracing  several  trees  in  its  folds,  mat  them  together  in  one  dense 
mass  of  vegetation. 

Suddenly  we  noticed  that  the  usual  sounds  of  the  forest  had 
almost  ceased  around  us.  Deep  in  the  wood  we  could  still  hear  the 
chattering  of  monkeys  and  the  screeching  of  parrots.  Never  before 
had  our  presence  created  any  alarm  among  the  denizens  of  the  tree- 
tops  ;  or,  if  it  had,  it  had  merely  excited  to  fresh  clamor,  without 
putting  them  to  flight.  We  looked  around  for  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  retreat. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied  to  Kaloolah's  inquiry,  "  there  is  a  storm 
gathering,  and  they  are  gone  to  seek  a  shelter  deeper  in  the  wood." 

We  advanced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  looked  out  into 
the  broad  daylight  that  pom^  down  from  above  on  flood  and  field. 
There  was  the  same  bright  smile  on  the  distant  fields  and  hills ;  the 
same  clear  sheen  in  the  deep  water ;  the  same  lustrous  stillness  in 
the  perfumed  air ;  not  a  single  prognostic  of  any  conunotion  among 
the  elements ! 

I  placed  my  gun  against  a  tree,  and  took  a  seat  upon  an  exposed 
portion  of  one  of  its  roots.  Countless  herds  of  animals,  composed 
of  quaggas,  zebras,  gnus,  antelopes,  hart-beasts,  roeboks,  spring- 
boks, bufialos,  wild  boars,  and  a  dozen  other  kinds,  for  which  mv 
recollection  of  African  travels  furnished  no  names,  were  roaming 
over  the  fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  quietly  reposing  in 
the  shade  of  the  scattered  mimosas,  or  beneath  the  groups  of  lofty 
palms.  A  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  tall  ungainly  figures  came  in  sight, 
and  took  their  way,  Vvt\i  QLNiiV^«x^\3K>X.TQL\\^^^ai^^^^^      the  ^lain. 
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new  them  at  once  to  be  giraffes,  although  they  were  the  first 
;  we  had  seen.  I  was  straining  my  eyes  to  discover  the  animal 
t  pmBued  them,  when  Kaloolah  called  to  me  to'  come  to  her. 
i  was  about  fifty  yards  further  down  the  stream  than  where  I 
*  flitting.     With  an  unaccountable  degree  of  carelessness,  I  aros^e 

went  towards  her,  leaving  my  gun  leaning  against  the  tree.  As 
Ivanced,  she  ran  out  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  little  promontory 
aye  mentioned,  where  her  maid  was  standing,  and  pointed  to 
lething  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"  Oh,  Jon'than !"  she  exclaimed,  **  what  a  curious  and  beautiful 
rer !  Come,  and  try  if  you  can  get  it  for  me !" 
Advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  we  stood  looking  down  its 
Bipitotts  sides  to  a  point  some  twenty  feet  below,  where  grew  a 
eh  of  wild  honeysuckles.  Suddenly  a  startling  noise,  like  the 
r  of  thunder,  or  like  the  boom  of  a  thirty-two  poundei^,  rolled 
>iigh  the  wood,  fairly  shaking  the  sturdy  trees,  and  literally 
dug  the  ground  quiver  beneath  our  feet.  Again  it  came,  that 
•ailing  and  indescribably  awful  sound !  and  so  close  as  to  com- 
;ely  stun  us.  Roar  upon  roar,  in  quick  succession,  now  an- 
inced  the  coming  of  the  king  of  beasts.  "  The  lion !  the  lion ! — 
,  God  of  mercy !  where  is  my  gun  ?"  I  started  forward,  but  it 
» too  late.  Alighting,  with  a  magnificent  bound,  into  the  open 
ce  in  front  of  us,  the  monster  stopped,  as  if  somewhat  taken 
ck  by  the  novel  appearance  of  his  quarry,  and  crouching  his 
^  carcass  close  to  the  ground,  uttered  a  few  deep  snuffling 
nds,  not  unlike  the  preliminary  crankings  and  growlings  of  a 
Yj  steam-engine,  when  it  first  feels  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  monster ! — fully  twice  as  large  as  the  largest 
dmen  of  his  kind  that  was  ever  condenmed,  by  gapmg  curiosity, 
;he  confinement  of  the  cage.  His  body  was  hardly  less  in  size 
n  that  of  a  dray-horse ;  his  paw  as  large  as  the  foot  of  an  elephant ; 
He  his  head ! — what  can  be  said  of  such  a  head  ?     Concentrate 

fury,  the  power,  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  for  evil  of  a 
ten  thunder-storms  into  a  round  globe,  about  two  l^t  vol  ^bamRr 
16 
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ter,  and  one  would  then  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  temble  exr 
pression  of  that  head  and  face,  enveloped  and  set  off  as  it  was  by 
the  dark  frame-work  of  bristling  mane. 

The  lower  jaw  rested  upon  the  ground ;  the  mouth  was  slightly 
open,  showing  the  rows  of  white  teeth  and  the  blood-red  guiii% 
from  which  the  hps  were  retracted  in  a  majestic  and  right  kingly 
grin.  The  brows  and  the  skin  around  the  eyes  were  conmgated 
into  a  splendid  glory  of  radiant  wrinkles,  in  the  centre  of  which 
glowed  two  small  globes,  like  opals,  but  with  a  dusky  lustrousnen 
Ihat  no  opal  ever  yet  attamed. 

For  a  few  moments  he  remained  motionless,  and  then,  as  if  satii- 
fied  with  the  result  of  his  close  scrutiny,  he  began  to  slide  along  the 
ground  towards  us ;  slowly  one  monstrous  paw  was  protruded  afiter 
the  other ;  slowly  the  huge  tufted  tail  waved  to  and  fro,  sometimei 
striking  his  hollow  flanks,  and  occasionally  coming  down  upon  the 
ground  with  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  heavy  clods  upon  a  coffin. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  chai^  us,  when  near 
enough  for  a  spring. 

And  was  there  no  hope  ?  Kot  the  slightest,  at  least  for  myaeH 
It  was  barely  posdble  that  one  victim  would  satisfy  him,  or  that,  in 
the  contest  that  was  about  to  take  place,  I  mighty  if  he  did  not  kiU 
me  at  the  first  blow,  so  wound  him  as  to  indispose  him  for  any  fur- 
ther exercise  of  his  power,  and  that  thus  Kaloolah  would  escape. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  my  time  had  come.  With  no  weapon  but 
my  long  knife,  what  chance  was  there  against  such  a  monster  ?  I 
cast  one  look  at  the  gun  that  was  leaning  so  carelessly  against  tbe 
tree  beyond  him,  and  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  send  a  bullet, 
through  one  of  those  glowing  eyes,  into  the  depths  of  that  savage 
brain.  Never  was  there  a  fiurer  mark  1  But,  alas !  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  reach  the  gun !    Truly,  "  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path." 

I  turned  to  Kaloolah,  who  was  a  little  behmd  me.  Her  face 
expressed  a  variety  of  emotions ;  she  could  not  speak  or  move,  but 
she  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  pull  me  back.  Behind  her 
crouched  the  black,  nvViq^  l^ax^ce^  ^ere  contracted  mto  the  awful 
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rrin  of  intense  terror ;  she  was  too  much  frightoied  to  scream,  but 
n  her  face  a  thousand  yells  of  agony  and  fear  were  incarnated. 

I  remember  not  precisely  what  I  said,  but,  in  the  fewest  words» 
[  intimated  to  Kidoolah  that  the  lion  would,  probably,  be  satisfied 
nth  attacking  me ;  that  she  must  run  by  us  as  soon  as  he  sprang 
ipoQ  me,  and,  returning  to  the  camp,  waste  no  time,  but  set  out  at 
noe,  under  the  charge  of  Hugh  and  Jack.  She  made  no  reply,  and 
[  waited  for  none,  but,  facing  the  monster,  advanced  slowly  towards 
urn — the  knife  was  firmly  grasped  in  my  right  hand,  my  left  side 
I  little  turned  towards  him,  and  my  left  arm  raised,  to  guard  am 
mocti  as  possible  against  the  first  crushing  blow  of  his  paw.  Far- 
ther than  this  I  had  formed  no  plan  of  battle.  In  such  a  contest  the 
mud  has  but  little  to  do — all  depends  upon  the  instmct  of  the  mus- 
des ;  and  well  for  a  man  if  good  training  has  developed  that  instinct 
o  the  highest.  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  mine,  and  that  my  brain 
leed  not  bother  itself  as  to  the  manner  my  muscles  were  going 
foact. 

Within  thirty  feet  of  my  huge  foe  I  stopped— -cool,  calm  as  a 
tetue ;  not  an  emotion  agitated  me.  No  hope,  no  fear :  death  was 
CO  certain  to  permit  either  passion.  There  is  something  in  the  con- 
riction  of  the  immediate  mevitableness  of  death  that  represses  fear ; 
we  are  then  compelled  to  take  a  better  look  at  the  king  of  terrors, 
md  we  find  that  he  i^  not  so  formidable  as  we  imagined.  Look  at 
um  with  averted  glances  and  half-closed  eyes,  and  he  has  a  most 
mposing,  overawing  presence ;  but  face  him,  eye  to  eye ;  grasp  his 
jroffered  hand  manfully,  and  he  sinks,  from  a  right  royal  personage, 
Qto  a  contemptible  old  gate-keeper  on  the  turnpike  of  life. 

I  had  time  to  think  of  many  things,  although  it  must  not  be 
(apposed,  from  the  leisurely  way  in  which  I  here  tell  the  story,  that 
lie  whole  affair  occupied  much  time.  Like  lightning,  flashing  from 
ink  to  link  along  a  chain  conductor,  did  memory  illuminate,  almost 
unultaneously,  the  chain  of  incidents  that  measured  my  path  in 
ife,  and  that  connected  the  present  with  the  past.  I  could  see  the 
Rrhole  of  my  back  track  '*  biased/*  as  clearly  aa  evec  ^«a  %^c»»i^ 
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path  by  a  woodman's  axe ;  and  ahead !  ah,  there  was  not  much  to 
see  ahead !  'Twas  but  a  short  view ;  death  hedged  in  the  scene. 
In  a  few  minutes  my  eyes  would  be  opened  to  the  pleasant  sighu 
beyond ;  but,  for  the  present,  death  commanded  all  attention.  And 
such  a  death !  But  why  such  a  death  ?  What  better  death,  except 
on  the  battle-field,  in  defence  of  one's  country?  To  be  killed  by  » 
lion !  Surely,  there  is  a  spice  of  dignity  about  it,  maugre  the  being 
eaten  afterwards.  Suddenly  the  monster  stopped,  and  erected  his 
tail,  stiff  and  motionless,  in  the  air.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
conceit  occurred  to  me  that  the  motion  of  his  tail  had  acted  as  s 
safety-valve  to  the  pent  up  muscular  energy  within :  "  He  has  shut 
the  steam  off  from  the  'scape-pipe,  and  now  he  turns  it  on  to  his 
locomotive  machinery.    God  have  mercy  upon  me ! — He  comes !" 

But  he  did  not  come !  At  the  mstant,  the  light  figure  of  Es- 
loolah  rushed  past  me :  "  Fly,  fly,  Jonathan  I"  she  wildly  exclahned, 
as  she  dashed  forward  directly  towards  the  lion.  Quick  as  thought, 
I  divined  her  purpose,  and  sprang  after  her,  grasping  her  dress,  and 
pulling  her  forcibly  back,  almost  from  within  those  formidable 
jaws.  The  astonished  animal  gave  several  jumps  sideways  and 
backwards,  and  stopped,  crouching  to  the  ground  and  growling 
and  lashing  his  sides  with  renewed  fury.  He  was  clearly  taken 
aback  by  our  imexpected  charge  upon  him,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  not  to  be  frightened  into  abandoning  his  prey.  His  mouth 
was  made  up  for  us,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  his  motions 
were  a  little  slow,  that  he  considered  us  as  good  as  gorged. 

**  Fly !  fly,  Jonathan !"  exclaimed  Kaloolah,  as  she  struggled  to 
break  from  my  grasp.  *'  Leave  me !  Leave  me  to  die  alone,  but 
oh  !  save  yourself,  quick !  along  the  bank.    You  can  escape — fly !" 

"  Never,  Kaloolah,"  I  replied,  fairly  forcing  her  with  quite  an 
exertion  of  strength  behind  me.  "Back,  back!  Free  my  arm! 
Quick,  quick !  He  comes !"  'Twas  no  time  for  gentleness.  Roughly 
shaking  her  relaxing  grasp  from  my  arm  she  sunk  powerless,  yet 
not  insensible,  to  the  ground,  while  I  had  just  time  to  face  the 
monster  and  plant  one  foot  forward  to  receive  him. 
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ras  in  the  very  act  of  springing !  His  huge  carcass  was 
ng  under  the  impulsion  of  his  contracting  muscles,  when 
1  was  arrested  in  a  way  so  unexpected,  so  wonderful,  and 
ng,  that  my  senses  were  for  the  moment  thrown  into  per- 
usion.  Could  I  trust  my  sight,  or  was  the  whole  affair  the 
►f  a  horrid  dream  ?  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  gigantic 
I  hare  mentioned  had  suddenly  quitted  the  canopy  above, 
owed  with  life  and  a  huge  pair  of  widely  distended  jaws, 
ed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  upon  the  crouching  beast, 
as  a  tremendous  shaking  of  the  tree  tops,  and  a  confused 
^,  and  jumping,  and  whirling  over  and  about,  amid  a  cloud 
■ned  roots,  and  earth,  and  leaves,  accompanied  with  the 
•rific  roars  and  groans.  As  I  looked  again,  vision  grew 
tinct.  An  immense  body,  gleaming  with  purple,  green  and 
peared  convoluted  around  the  majestic  branches  overhead, 
itching  down,  was  turned  two  or  three  times  around  the 
ig  lion,  whose  head  and  neck  were  almost  concealed  from 
ihin  thi*  cavity  of  a  pair  of  jaws  still  more  capacious  than 

.,  then,  was  revealed  the  cause  of  the  sudden  silence  through- 
snoods.  It  was  the  presence  of  the  boa  that  had  frightened 
ikey  and  feathered  tribes  into  silence.  How  opportunely 
presence  manifested  to  us !  A  moment  more,  and  it  would 
in  too  late. 

rntly  did  the  lion  struggle  in  the  folds  of  his  terrible  enemy, 
rasp  each  instant  grew  more  firm  and  secure,  and  most  as- 
;  were  those  frightful  yells  of  rage  and  fear.    The  huge 

the  snake,  fully  two  feet  in  diameter,  where  it  depended 
I  trees,  presented  the  most  curious  appearances,  and  in  such 
ccession  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them.    At  one 

smooth  and  flexile,  at  the  next  rough  and  stiffened,  or 
ed  into  great  knots — at  one  moment  overspread  with  a 
1  tmts  of  reflected  color,  the  next  distended  so  as  to  trans- 
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mit,  through  the  skin,  the  golden  gleams  of  the  animal  lightning  that 
combed  up  and  down  within. 

Over  and  over  rolled  the  struggling  beast,  but  in  vain  all  his 
strength,  in  vain  all  his  efforts  to  free  himself.  Gradually  his 
muscles  relaxed  in  their  exertions,  his  roar  subsided  to  a  deep  moan, 
his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  his  fetid  breath  mingled 
with  a  strong,  sickly  odor  from  the  serpent,  diffused  itself  through 
the  air,  producing  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness 
like  that  from  breathing  some  deleterious  gas. 

I  looked  around  me.  Kaloolah  was  on  her  knees,  and  the  ne- 
gress  insensible  upon  the  ground  a  few  paces  behind  her.  A  sen- 
sation of  giddiness  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  retreat.  Without 
a  word  I  raised  Kaloolah  in  my  arms,  ran  towards  the  now  almost 
motionless  animab,  and,  turning  along  the  bank,  reached  the  tree 
against  which  my  gun  was  leaning. 

Darting  back  I  seized  the  prostrate  negress  and  bore  her  off  in 
the  same  way.  By  this,  time  both  females  had  recovered  their 
voices.  Clefenha  exercising  hers  in  a  succession  of  shrieks,  that 
compelled  me  to  shake  her  somewhat  rudely,  ..while  Kaloolah 
eagerly  besought  me  to  hurry  back  to  the  camp.  Tl^ere  was  aow,  '"* 
however,  no  occasion  for  hurry.  The  recovery  of  raj^gun  altered 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  witness  the 
process  of  deglutition  on  a  large  scale,  which  the  boa  was  probably 
about  to  exhibit.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  resist  Kaloolah 's 
entreaties,  and,  after  stepping  up  closer  to  the  animals  for  one  good  • 
look,  I  reluctantly  consented  to  turn  back. 

The  Hon  was  quite  dead,  and,  with  a  slow  motion  the  sanke 
was  uncoiling  himself  from  his  prey  and  from  the  tree  above.  As 
well  as  I  could  judge,  without  seeing-  him  straightened  out,  he  was 
between  mnety  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length — not  quite  so  long 
as  the  serpent  with  which  the  army  of  Regulus  had  its  famous  bat- 
tle, or  as  many  of  the  same  animals  that  I  have  since  seen,  but,  as 
the  reader  will  allow,  a  very  respectable  sized  snake.  I  have  often 
regretted  that  we  did  not  stop  until  at  least  he  had  commenced  his 
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meal.  Had  I  beeix  alone  I  should  have  done  so.  Ab  it  was,  curi- 
osity had  to  yield  to  my  own  sense  of  prudence,  and  to  Elaloolah's 
fears. 

We  returned  to  our  camp,  where  we  found  our  raft  all  ready. 
The  riyer  was  fully  half  a  mile  wide,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
two  trips ;  the  first  with  the  women  and  baggage,  and  the  last 
with  the  horses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  m  detail  upon  all  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  from  the  rapid  currents  and  whirling 
eddies  of  the  stream ;  suffice  it  that  we  got  across  in  time  for  sup- 
per and  a  good  night's  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  resumed 
our  march  through  the  most  enchantmg  country  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER    XL. 


Beyond  the  Yah'nil  nebbe. — An  alanned  town. — An  ezpreMhre  pantomime^— 
A  friendly  reception. — ^The  Matcham. — Habita  vermu  principletd — A 
Kyptily  breakfast — ^The  town  of  Socouale. — ^The  Matcham'e  Ibfoign 
relations^ — Departure  from  Soconale. 

The  first  day  there  appeared  no  signs  of  human  life.  CoimtleflB 
herds  of  wild  animals  roamed  over  the  plains.  Sometimes  we  were 
completely  surrounded,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  with  herds 
of  quagas,  gnus,  antelopes  of  five  or  six  different  species,  bufiUod, 
wild  boars,  giraffes,  ostriches  and  elephants.  Each  moment  as  we 
advanced  we  started  from  their  lairs,  m  the  crevices  of  the  calcareous 
rocks,  or  from  beneath  the  thick  herbage,  the  leopard,  the  hyena 
and  the  lion.  The  prestige,  however,  of  the  latter  had  departed — ^he 
was  no  longer  the  unconquerable,  and,  except  at  night,  we  had  no 
fear  of  an  attack.    The  elephants  and  wild  buffalo  were  much  mxsr^ 
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dangerous,  and  repeatedly  we  had  to  make  large  detours  to  aifoid 
them. 

Several  times  we  mistook  a  collection  of  lofty  ant  hills  for 
human  habitations,  and  as  often  did  we  fancy  the  figures  of  the  tall 
ourang-outangs,  who  stalked  about  upon  the  edges  of  the  cliflb,  to 
be  those  of  men. 

On  the  second  day  we  entered  a  valley,  through  which  mean- 
dered a  shallow  tributary  of  the  Yak'nil  nebbe,  the  great  river  that 
we  had  just  crossed.  The  scenery  along  its  banks  was  singularly  pic- 
turesque and  imposing.  Sometimes  the  valley  spread  itself  out  seas 
to  leave  a  space  for  fertile  savannahs  along  the  river*8  banks,  where 
grew  clumps  of  palms,  with  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  Boabab,  and 
a  tree  that  I  took  to  be  a  species  of  the  Indian  Banian.  Nume- 
rous fruit- bearing  trees  were  scattered  about;  one  of  them  pro- 
ducing a  fruit  like  a  large  green-gage,  but  without  a  seed  stone. 
The  flavor  was  delicious.  Another,  producing  a  fruit  about  a  foot 
long  and  an  inch  in  diameter — it  consisted  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  rind, 
containing  a  transparent  pinkish  fluid,  with  the  bouquet  of  chateau 
niargaux  and  a  taste  resembling  champagne  punch.  It  was  pre- 
cisely similar  in  its  effects  to  the  latter  drink.  Luckily  we  were 
cautioned  in  time  by  Kaloolah,  and  indulged  no  further  than  to  a 
little  pleasant  elevation  of  the  spirits. 

The  fifth  day  we  got  sight  of  several  stone  huts  erected  upon 
the  jutting  promontory  of  rock  that  overlooked  the  level  sa\'annah. 
The  inhabitants  did  not  await  our  arrival.  I  rode  forward  alone, 
and  made  signs  to  them.  The  men  stopped,  and  poised  their  spears, 
while  the  women  continued  their  retreat.  Upon  attempting  to  ap- 
proach them  they  also  took  to  flight,  and  disappeared  in  the  deep 
gidlios  and  dense  jungles. 

As  we  advanced,  clusters  of  huts  became  more  frequent ;  in  fact 
the  country  seemed  quite  populous,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
speech  with  any  of  the  people.  The  only  conclusion  we  could 
come  to  was,  that  th«jy  took  us  for  a  party  of  slave- hunters,  and 
that  our  guns  excited  their  alarm. 
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We  were  now  thinking  about  encamping  for  the  night  when 
Hugh  rode  up  and  informed  us  that  just  beyond  a  thicket  of  acA- 
das  he  had  discovered  a  walled  town  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
We  spurred  forward,  and  upon  emerging  from  the  wood  there  lay 
an  open  plain  about  a  mile  broad,  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  be- 
yond it  a  town  of  about  fifty  houses. 

We  had  hardly  entered  the  plain  when  we  heard  the  sound  of 
drums  and  wooden  horns.  Several  horsemen  appeared,  galloping 
across  the  field,  and  men  could  be  seen  running  about  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  walls. 

We  advanced  steadily  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  straight  path 
led  up  to  a  wooden  gate  which  was  closed  and  defended  by  towers 
on  either  side.  In  these  towers  and  along  the  walls  were  stationed 
men  and  women,  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  which  they  flou- 
rished over  their  heads  with  furious  gestures  and  cries,  intended  to 
intimidate  us  and  encourage  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  succeeded  better  in  doing  the  last  than  they  did  in  their  at- 
tempts at  the  first. 

Halting  at  a  proper  distance,  I  directed  Hassan  to  ride  forward 
and  make  signals  of  friendship  to  them.  He  advanced  until  within 
a  bow-shot,  when  he  dismounted,  and  laying  his  gun  upon  the 
ground,  pointed  to  it.  He  again  advanced  a  few  steps  forward, 
bearing  a  staflf  with  one  of  Kaloolah's  linen  garments  tied  to  it  for 
a  flag.  The  shouts  and  gesticulations  recommenced,  and,  the 
arrows  beginning  to  fall  about  him,  Hassan  was  compelled  to  make 
a  rapid  retreat. 

"  It  is  clear  enough  they  don't  Uke  a  black  skin,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  "  suppose  I  give  them  a  look  at  the  red  and  white  paint  of 
my  figure-head.    Perhaps  they  have  a  taste  in  colors." 

Dismounting  and  taking  the  emblem  of  peace  in  his  hand,  he 
went  forward  on  foot.  Arrived  to  within  a  proper  distance,  he  com- 
menced a  long  oration  in  the  language  of  signs.  There  was  a  co- 
piousness and  profusion  of  imagery  in  Jack's  style  that  would  have 
made  his  fortune  in  pantomime.    It  had  its  effect  u^iv  tVvft  \ti\^».V^v- 
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tantB  of  the  town.  A  man  was  lowered  over  the  wall,  which  wbi 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  by  a  rope.  He  came  towards  Jack, 
when  the  two  saluted  each  other  with  a  profusion  of  gestnres — the 
stranger  repeatedly  putting  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  bowing, 
while  Jack,  doffing  his  straw  hat,  grasped  his  fore-lock  and  scraped 
his  foot  in  true  quarter-deck  style. 

We  were  growing  a  little  impatient  at  the  length  of  the  cd- 
loquy,  when  Jack  made  a  sign  to  us  to  advance.  As  we  came  up 
the  natives,  who  were  now  increased  m  numbers,  by  the  addition  of 
five  or  six  from  the  walls,  stood  ihekr  ground  and  gazed  at  us  with 
a  peculiar  expression  of  interest.  At  this  moment  Elaloolah  threw 
back  her  veil.  The  movement  quite  delighted  them,  seeming  to  in- 
spire them  with  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  our  intentions.  "  Fra- 
mazug !  Framazug  !*'  they  exclaimed,  and  two  or  three  running  to- 
wards the  gate,  which  was  now  partially  open,  returned  with  an 
old  man  who  at  once  addressed  us  in  the  Framazug  tongue. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  Kaloolah  when  she  heard 
his  words.  She  pressed  forward,  and  at  once  engaged  the  Kyptile 
in  a  most  animated  conversation.  They  talked  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  follow  them. 

It  appeared  that  these  were  a  people  very  friendly  to  the  Fra- 
mazugs,  from  the  borders  of  whose  country  we  were  now  distant 
only  about  ten  days'  journey,  and  that  Ealoolah's  father  was  still 
alive.  As  to  anything  further  in  relation  to  the  internal  affiurs  of 
Framazugda,  the  speaker  knew  nothing. 

Two  dignified  personages,  armed  with  whips  of  bulFs-hide,  with 
which  they  kept  back  the  crowd,  now  invited  us,  in  the  name  of 
the  Matcham,  or  king  of  the  town,  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  hospi- 
talities of  Soconal6.  We  found  his  majesty  seated  on  a  stone  bench 
just  within  the  gate.  There  was  no  attempt  at  royal  display.  Two 
or  three  elderly  men,  probably  cabinet  ministers,  sat  on  either  side 
of  him ;  and  half  a  dozen  tall  fellows,  with  spears  and  large  shields 
of  bull's-hide,  seemed  to  act  as  guards.  The  king  was  quite  old, 
and,  unlike  many  o^  Yua  sviV>\^e\&,  'sr?^  very  fat.    Our  conversation 
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Uuited  until  it  was  dark.  Torches  were  then  produced,  and  the  old 
king  waddled  before  us  up  a  broad,  straight  street,  until  we  came  to 
■n  enclosure,  surrounded  with  a  picket  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which 
iftood  a  large  one-story  stone  house.  Here  the  Matcham  informed 
us  we  were  to  take  up  our  quarters. 

In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  house  a  large  fire  was  blaang. 
From  several  huge  earthen  pots  issued  clouds  of  promising  odors. 
Tlie  stone  floors  were  covered  with  matting,  new  and  clean,  «nd 
from  the  roof  our  beds  were  suspended  with  ropes — there  was  first 
B  heavy  wooden  frame,  upon  which  was  spread  to  the  thickness  of 
B  foot  a  layer  of  the  freshly  hatcheled  fibres  of  a  kind  of  tpartum 
or  rush,  and  over  this  a  fine  flexible  mat  of  the  same  material.  Soft, 
yet  cool,  there  were  never  beds  more  luxurious — too  much  so  for 
us ;  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  nights  we  were  compelled  to  give 
them  up  and  sleep  on  the  stone  floor.  So  much  for  the  power  of 
babit !  Strange  that  such  a  power  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
and  that  many  sensible  people,  parents  and  teachers,  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  prevention  of  bad  habits,  caring  nothing  for  the 
inculcation  of  good,  and  imagine  that  they  can  make  up  for  the 
latter  by  a  stuffing  of  principles.  *'  Good  principles  are  very  well ; 
but  good,  strong,  positive  habits  are  better,"  I  exclaimed,  throwing 
myself  upon  the  stones,  where  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  in  a 
Bound  and  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  message  from  the  king  inquiring  after 
our  healths,  and  shortly  he  himself  appeared,  followed  by  two  or 
three  servants  bearing  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  The  remams  <rf 
our  supper  were  removed,  and  a  profusion  of  good  things  arranged 
for  breakfast  upon  small  wooden  tables,  standing  about  a  foot  high 
from  the  floor— fresh  eggs,  milk  and  honey,  rice  cakes,  wheaten 
bread,  with  a  great  many  dishes  and  frnits  that  no  Christian  ever 
heard  of  before.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  an  immense  egg- 
shell, about  a  foot  m  diameter,  which,  fmnished  with  a  rim  and 
feet  of  gold,  answered  for  a  punch-bowl.  Into  this  the  Matcham 
emptied  the  contents  of  several  of  the  red  pendundes  of  the  good 
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and  evil  tree  which  I  have  mentioned.  A  servant  now  presented  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  from  which  the  Matcham  selecting  three,  gave  ut 
eaoh  one.  They  were,  in  color,  of  a  deep  orange,  varied  with  blue. 
The  calyx  was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  tea-cup,  and 
situated  at  a  right  angle  to  the  hollow  stem,  which  served  as  the 
handle  of  a  dipper,  and  which,  passing  through  the  side  of  the 
flower  down  to  the  bottom,  answered  also  the  purpose  of  a  straw  in 
a  tumbler  of  mint-julep.  The  dew  was  still  on  them,  and  an  en- 
chanting fragrance  was  exhaled  from  the  little  vermilion,  Uly-shaped 
anthers,  that  far  surpassed  the  mingled  perfumes,  while  it  excited 
the  heart-filling  memories,  of  musk,  patchouU  and  eau  de  eolognt. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Matcham,  we  dipped  our  flower-cup 
into  the  egg-shell  and  finished  our  breakfast  by  sucking  up  two  or 
three  draughts  of  nectar,  such  as  was  never  oflered  by  Ganymede 
to  Jove. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to  see  the  town.  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  of  much  interest  in  the  view.  The  houses  were  all 
of  one  story,  generally  surrounded  by  a  stone  fence,  and  scattered 
around  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  except  on  the  borders  of 
the  large  avenue  which  ran  from  gate  to  gate. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  different  race  from  any  that  we  had  yet 
seen.  They  had  none  of  the  negro  characteristics.  Their  skins 
were  of  a  light  copper  color,  their  hair  straight  and  flowing,  and 
their  noses  aquiline.  Their  dress  consisted  mainly  of  a  loose  shirt 
of  linen,  confined  to  the  waist  with  a  woollen  sash.  Sandals  of  un- 
tanned  skin  protected  their  feet,  and  strips  of  feather-cloth  adorned 
their  heads  and  necks. 

After  om  walk  we  stopped  at  the  palace  and  were  invited  to  a 
seat  beneath  a  shady  arbor  in  front  of  the  porch.  Several  dignita- 
ries of  the  court  here  joined  us,  while  the  curious  crowd  stood 
around  at  a  Uttle  distance. 

The  Matcham  informed  us  that  he  was  hereditary  ruler,  not 
only  of  Soconale,  but  of  several  other  towns  to  the  south.  He  re- 
presented the  country,  between  his  dominions  and  Framazugda,  to 
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be  thinly  inhabited  by  other  tribes  of  the  same  people,  who  all  lived 
in  walled  towns,  and  who  were  more  or  less  dependants  of  the  great 
Sultan  Shounse,  whose  power,  however,  was  inadequate  to  their 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  a  very  barbarous  white  people  who 
lived  about  ten  days'  journey  east  of  his,  the  Matcham's  towns. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  people  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  They  call  themselves  the  JaUa,''  replied  the  king.  **  They  are 
exceedingly  cruel  and  ferocious,  but  we  don't  dread  them  much, 
because  they  can't  make  thunder  and  lightning.  It  is  the  negroes 
from  the  north  who  are  our  worst  enemies.  Once  upon  a  time  my 
people,  the  Kyptiles,  were  very  numerous,  and  inhabited  the  plains 
all  along  the  Yah'nil  nebbe.  But  the  negroes  began  to  come 
across  and  seize  our  people,  and  carry  them  away.  We  could'nt 
stand  before  their  guns ;  and  after  fighting  with  them  for  a  great 
many  years,  we  were  compelled  to  fly  higher  up,  and  build  our 
towns  with  walk.  Even  now  they  frequently  come  in  large  parties 
and  traverse  our  country  quite  to  the  borders  of  Framazugda. 

"  To  the  south-west  there  used  to  live  a  very  good  people,  who 
were  negroes ;  but  other  blacks,  with  fire-arms,  came  upon  them, 
and  have  taken  possession  of  their  country,  and  have  extended 
their  conquests  clear  up  the  hills  to  Framazugda,  so  that  we  have 
now  the  Jallas  on  the  east,  the  Manda  and  Koolla  blacks  on  the 
north,  and  the  Phollo  and  Foota  Jal  negroes  on  the  west.  Our 
only  friends  are  the  Framazugs  on  the  south." 

After  condoling  with  the  poor  old  king  upon  the  threatening 
aspect  of  his  foreign  relations,  we  took  our  leave,  and  retired  to  our 
quarters. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  the  hospitable  king  and  people  of 
Soconale  would  consent  to  our  departure.  We  were  compelled  to 
demand  an  audience  of  leave,  at  which  I  distributed  a  quantity  of 
beads,  coral  and  amber,  to  the  different  dignitaries  of  the  court.  To 
the  king  I  gave  a  brass  basm  that  I  had  purchased  at  Sackatoo, 
a  silk  tobe  and  cap,  and  a  pistol  with  a  few  charges  of  powder. 
The  latter  was  received  with  an  expression  of  reverence  and  awe, 
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that  I  felt  sure  would  soon  elerate  it  into  an  object  of  adorMioB. 

Outside  the  gate  we  found  our  escort  drawn  up  for  us.  It  oon- 
nated  of  a  dozen  men,  well  mounted  upon  small  ^lack  h<N'9e8,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  long  spears.  Besides  these  there  were  two 
mounted  guides,  one  of  whom  was  the  old  fellow  who  had  acted  as 
our  interpreter ;  and  three  men,  on  foot,  each  leading  a  bufialo,  bj  a 
rope  through  his  nose.  The  huge  packs  of  provisions  that  towered 
from  the  backs  of  these  animals,  proved  that  the  worthy  Matcham 
did  not  intend  that  we  should  starve  bj  the  way. 

With  the  king  at  their  head,  the  whole  population  of  Soeonale 
accompanied  us  to  the  banks  of  a  little  stream :  here  our  final  adieiii 
were  exchanged.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  it  was  with  moistened  eyes, 
and  a  yearning  at  the  heart,  that  I  waved  my  hand  to  the  simple 
and  affectionate  Kyptiles,  and  spurred  up  the  steep  banks  of  the 
ripplmg  brook.  If  Framasugda  had  not  been  before  me,  I  cooki 
have  accepted  the  king's  urgent  invitation  to  stay  with  them,  and 
defend  them  against  the  Mandi  and  the  Jalla. 
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Tiie  Dj^bel  el  Knmri. — Slave-hanten  abroad. — ^IThe  Footaa  and  tb^ir 

Jack's  opinion  of  the  Footaa. — A  plundered  village. — Military  precaatkma'— 
A  Kimboo  acout — An  aoceanon  oi  8trength.^Miduigfat  mnainga. — Plan- 
ning and  ambuacade. — Caoght  in  our  own  trap. — A  charge  and  repulse. — 
The  Kimbooe'  revenge. 

Ten  days  brought  us  to  the  base  of  a  lofty  chain  of  roountahis — 
a  spur  of  the  Dj^bel  el  Eumri,  or  LuncB  Monies — stretching  to  the 
south-west.  On  either  hand  the  peaks  shot  up  to  a  very  great 
height,  and  were  covered  with  snow;  but  in  front  of  us,  to  the 
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Boutb,  they  fell  away,  so  as  to  withdraw  their  fir-covered  summits 
from  the  r^;ic«  of  perpetual  congelation.  Along  the  base  of  these 
lesser  peaks  our  route  lay  on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Soconale. 
A  beautiful  plain  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the  west ; 
several  rivers  meandered  through  it,  and,  away  in  the  distance,  a 
broad  silver  lake  glittered  m  the  noontide  sun.  This  plain,  <Miee 
populous,  was  now,  our  guides  informed  us,  almost  uninhabited—- 
the  Foota  Jals  having  nearly  exterminated  the  Kerdie  population. 

At  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  flowing  in  a  northerly  course,  our 
route  turned,  due  south,  into  the  mountains.  A  succession  of 
beautiful  valleys  opened  up  an  easy  and  pleasant  path.  As  we 
advanced,  we  fell  upon  a  broad  trail  of  men  and  horses,  going 
south.  We  followed  it  for  several  hours,  until  we  came  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  village,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  recent  fire.  The 
blackened  stone  walk  were  standing,  but  the  wood-work  and 
thatched  roofs  were  gone.  There  were  no  living  beings  in  sight, 
but,  upon  riding  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  upon  which  the  village 
was  built,  we  discovered  half-a-dozen  bodies,  horribly  mutilated, 
and  urithin  the  huts,  the  half-roasted  remains  of  several  more. 
The  bodies  were  neither  Kyptiles  nor  Negroes,  but  apparently  Mu- 
lattoes,  or  a  mixed  race. 

Thus,  then,  was  confirmed  the  story  which  some  herdsmen  had 
told  us  the  day  before ;  that  several  parties  of  slave-hunters  were 
abroad.  Our  Kyptiles  were  terribly  frightened.  "  We  shall  all  be 
captured  and  killed !"  exclaimed  Sooloo  Phar,  the  captain  of  our 
escort,  in  a  very  doleful  tone. 

"  Silence !''  I  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  and  look  that  made  Sooloo 
almost  jump  from  his  saddle.  "  Are  you  a  man,  and  frightened 
before  you  see  your  enemy  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Are  we 
not  twenty  well-armed  men  ?" 

"  But  they  are  armed  with  guns !"  replied  Sooloo.  "  If  they 
were  Kerdies,  or  even  the  fierce  JaUa>  I  would  show  you  what  a 
Kyptile  can  do !  But  these  are  Foota  Jab,  and  who  can  stand  b^ 
fore  their  guns  ?" 
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"  That,  for  their  guns !"  I  exclaimed,  snapping  my  fingers  with 
as  contemptuous  an  expression  as  I  could  conveniently  assume. 
•*  That,  for  their  guns !  Have  not  we  gims,  too  ?  and,  besides,  your 
bows  and  spears  are  not  such  poor  weapons  in  comparison.  Charge 
a  party  of  these  Foota,  the  same  as  you  would  a  party  of  Jalla,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  will  run  like  sheep.  Come,  move  on :  as  for 
hiding  ourselves,  or  turning  back,  I  would  n't  think  of  the  thing  if  a 
thousand  Footas  were  in  the  way !  Ask  Mr.  Thompson,  there — ^he 
knows  all  about  guns — what  he  thinks  of  turning  back,  because 
there  is  a  chance  of  meeting  with  a  party  of  slave-hunters,  armed 
with  their  rusty  old  guns,  and  powder  that  won't  send  a  bullet  as 
for  as  you  can  throw  a  long  spear  ?" 

"  My  opinion !"  replied  Jack,  "  my  opinion  is,  the  Footas  may  go 
to  the  devil !  If  these  gentlemen  are  afraid  of  their  guns,  suppose 
you  let  Hugh  and  myself  ride  ahead,  and  when  we  get  sight  of  those 
land-sharks  we'll  take  their  guns  awnj,  and  put  plugs  in  their  muz- 
zles— ^de  up  their  triggers  and  empty  their  pans — and  then  our 
friends  here  can  ride  up,  and  have  a  fight  upon  equal  terms." 

Jack's  quizical  proposition,  when  translated,  with  all  gravity, 
into  the  language  of  our  friends,  seemed  to  please  them  mightily, 
and,  added  to  my  own  assurances,  restored  a  degree  of  confidence, 
that  made  them  quite  willing  to  push  on.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  natural  courage,  and  their  readiness  to  fight  on  even  terms ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  shake  oflf  their  overwhelming  apprehension  of 
fire-arms.  Although  somewhat  accustomed  to  our  guns,  they  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  touch  them;  and  when  we  rested  them 
upon  the  ground,  at  our  halting-places,  our  guards  would  place 
themselves  at  some  distance,  and  eyeing  them  with  an  air  of  venera- 
tion, mutter  charms  and  prayers.  I  almost  wished  for  a  brush  with 
a  party  of  slave-hunters,  in  order  to  disabuse  them  of  their  paralyzing 
prejudice. 

Upon  dismounting,  and  closely  examining  the  ruins,  and  the  de- 
caying bodies,  it  became  evident  that  not  more  than  three  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  v\s\t  oi  l\ve  ¥oota&\  wvd  that,  consequently,  their 
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had  not  yet  returned  from  the  south,  in  which  direction  a 
i  trail  indicated  that  they  had  gone  after  firing  the  village. 

necessary  to  move  with  caution  to  guard  against  surprise, 
rith  one  of  the  guides  and  two  other  Kyptiles,  lead  the  way ; 
and  two  Kyptiles  brought  up  the  rear ;  while,  with  Hassan, 
ih  and  the  main  body  of  the  army,  including  the  buffaloes 
ggage,  I  occupied  the  centre.  Nor  were  our  flanks  neglected. 
it  moved  along  the  river*s  bank,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
ky  bed;  and  another  kept  even  pace  with  us,  among  the 
ind  bushes  of  the  hills  on  our  left. 

nrcimistance  soon  occurred  that  proved  the  value  of  my  pre- 
18.     It  was  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  I  was  beginning  to  re- 

myself  with  excess  of  prudence,  and  to  fancy  that  I  was 
igging  myself  with  an  idea  of  danger  and  responsibility,  into  a 
nnecessary  and  romantic  display  of  strategic-generalship,  in  a 
[ably  small  way.  Watching  the  motions  of  the  scout,  who 
xmt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  on  the  elevated  ground  to 
ft,  and  at  the  base  of  a  sleep  range  ofrocky  hills,  we  saw 
»p,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  a  signal,  by  stretching  out 
ns.  Riding  at  full  spped  towards  him,  I  perceived  that,  m 
>f  him,  and  between  us,  was  a  deep  rocky  gulley,  and  that  he 
ointing  to  a  clump  of  palm-bushes,  that  grew  on  the  side 
Is  me.     As  my  horse  flew  by  the  bushes  I  got  sight  of  the 

indicated,  and  wheeling  my  steed  instantly,  was,  in  another 

right  over  the  crouching  body  of  a  man.  The  poor  wretch 
;ed  nothing  but  instant  death. 

3  was  a  tall,  well-made  young  mulatto,  of  a  light  yellow  com- 
n,  and  with  thin  lips  and  prominent  nose.  His  dress  consisted 
agged  linen  shirt,  with  the  eternal  red  sash,  and  around  bis 
lers  some  tatters  of  a  robe  of  bird-skins ;  his  thick  bushy  hair 
ropped  close  behind  and  on  the  top  of  his  head,  but  was  al- 
to grow  long  in  front,  and  to  project  horizontally,  like  a  shaggy 
lOuse,  over  his  eyes — a  style  of  head-dress  which,  as  may  be 
aed,  was  decidedly  more  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental. 
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When  assured  that  he  was  among  friends,  he  readil  j  told  fak 
story,  in  the  Kyptile  tongue,  with  which  he  seemed  perfectly  ft- 
miliar.  He  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  village  that  we  had  seoi 
in  ruins ;  that  the  Footas  had  surprised  the  town  when  many  of  the 
men  were  away,  and  had  slaughtered  all  the  malen  and  infants,  and 
driven  ofif  the  women  and  children  that  could  walk ;  that,  upon  the 
alarm  being  given,  the  men,  who  came  running  to  the  town,  weit 
attacked  by  parties  of  Foota  horsemen,  and  cut  down,  in  eveiy  di- 
rection, in  the  fields ;  not  more  than  thirty,  out  of  a  village  of  three 
or  four  hundred,  had  made  their  escape. 

He  could  give  no  definite  idea  of  the  number  of  the  Footas,  but, 
from  his  replies  I  gathered  that  they  were  about  two  hundred, 
mounted,  one-third  of  whom  might  be  armed  with  guns.  He  said 
that,  higher  up  the  country,  he  had  seen  towns  on  fire,  and  that  tlie 
Footas  were  burning  and  slaying  in  every  direction.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiry,  as  to  what  he  was  hiding  behind  the  bushes  for,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  been  placed  there  by  his  comrades,  to  watch  for 
the  Footas,  who,  having  gorged  themselves  with  spoil,  must  now  be 
upon  their  return. 

"And  what  to  do ?"  I  demanded.    " Would  you  attack  them ?" 

For  an  instant  the  fellow's  eye  gleamed  like  a  tiger's,  and  a 

convulsion  of  rage  and  anguish  passed  over  his  features ;  but  his 

countenance  fell,  and  a  melancholy  shake  of  his  head  waa  his  only 

reply. 

"  Have  your  countrymen  no  weapons  ?"  I  continued.  "  Have 
they  no  hearts — no  courage  ?  Are  you  all  cowards,  that  you  thus 
suffer  your  wives  and  children  to  be  carried  off,  without  resistance  ?" 
"We  have  weapons,"  he  replied;  "bows  and  airows,  and 
shields,  and  spears,  and  we  have  got  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts ; 
but  what  can  we  do  against  the  lightning-irons  of  the  Footas  V* 

"  Have  your  people  the  will  to  do  anything,  if  I  show  them  the 
wayr 

"  My  countrymen  have  no  wish  to  live,"  he  replied.    "  Give  m 
thirty  Foota  lives,  and  take  ours  when  you  wjU." 
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**  Qo,  theiiy  and  ooBeet  your  oountiymeD,  And  bring  them  to  me 
tbk  evening.  I  will  pitch  my  camp  in  that  grove,  and  will  wait  for 
yon.  Well  see  if  we  can't  teach  these  Footas  a  lesson  that  they 
will  remember  I  Go,  bring  yoor  friends,  and  let  as  many  as  possi- 
ble come  moonted,  and  all  of  th^n  fully  armed." 

The  fellow  started  off  upon  his  mission  with  alacrity,  while  we 
moved  up  into  a  small  thick  grove  of  trees,  and  prepared  our  camp 
for  the  night. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  dark  our  outposts  heard  and  answered 
the  signals  agreed  upon.  Our  messenger  had  collected  about  forty 
of  his  countiymen,  <me-third  of  whom  were  mounted.  They  were  a 
dejected,  miserable-looking  set  of  men,  and,  at  first,  could  hardly 
eomprehend  my  intentions.  But,  when  made  to  understand  that  we 
would  go  with  them  against  ike  Footas,  and  attempt  the  rescue  of 
tlieir  wives  and  children,  their  spirits  revived,  and  their  countenances 
expressed  a  degree  of  animation  that  proved  they  wanted  only  a 
leader,  and  more  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  weapons,  to 
become  fiilly  a  match  for  their  cruel  foes. 

In  a  rocky  hollow  our  camp-fire  burned  brightly,  and  before  it» 
and  upon  the  glowing  coals,  roasted  the  carcass  of  a  wild  hog,  and 
aeveral  specimens  of  smaller  game.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  our 
half-starved  visiters  eat.  After  their  appetites  were  satisfied,  I  took 
their  leading  men  aside,  and  held  a  long  consultation. 

In  reply  to  questions,  they  informed  me  that,  at  about  half  a 
day's  journey  up  the  country,  the  hiUs  came  down  nearly  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  leaving  a  long,  narrow  defile,  througlr  which  the 
Footas  would  have  to  pass  upon  their  return.  From  thdr  descrip- 
tion, I  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  just  the  place  for  an  ambus- 
cade. The  only  question  was,  could  we  reach  it  before  the  Footas 
should  have  passed.  The  strangers  assured  me  that  they  knew, 
from  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  that  the  enemy  were  now  en- 
gaged in  the  valley,  beyond  the  pass,  and  that,  if  we  pressed  for- 
ward we  should  be  m  time  to  occupy  it,  as  the  Footas  would,  neces- 
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sarily,  move  very  slowly,  laden,  as  they  were,  with  spoil,  and  havii^ 
to  drive  before  them  their  numerous  captives. 

"  And  you,  Kaloolah,  what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  go  on  and 
meet  these  Footas,  or  shall  we  try  to  hide  ourselves  until  they  hxn 
passed — we  cannot  turn  back,  for  there  is  a  large  party  in  our  rear." 

**  Oh,  let  us  go  on  and  meet  them,"  replied  Kaloolah — "  think 
of  the  women  and  children — " 

"  But  suppose  they  should  prove  too  strong  for  us.  What 
would  be  our  fate.    Have  you  no  fear  ?" 

"  Have  you  any  fears,  Jon'than  ?"  demanded  Kaloolah. 

"  None,  if  we  can  cross  the  little  prune  before  they  emergd 
from  the  hills." 

**  Let  us  on,  then — ^my  heart  knows  no  fear  when  you  lead  the 
way — but,  JonHhan,  if  the  Footas  should  prove  too  strong  for  us— 
they  will  never  make  you  a  slave.  You  will  either  escape  or  die, 
won't  you,  Jon'than?" 

"  Certainly,  I  shall  never  be  taken  alive." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Kaloolah,  "  I  shall  go  with  you.  In  either 
case,  Jon'than,  I  go  with  you !" 

Hugh  and  Jack  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  in  favor  of  a  brush,  and  even  Sooloo  Phar,  when  he  found, 
as  he  did  from  our  visiters,  that  another  body  of  Footas  were  in 
our  rear,  so  that  there  was  no  turning  back,  declared  his  readiness 
to  fight.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  such  a  degree  of  unanimity,  and 
so  much  spirit  and  confidence — thanks  to  our  four  guns. 

The  chief  of  a  hundred  fights  may  sleep  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  but  I  felt  no  disposition  to  close  my  eyes.  I  don't  choaie 
to  dwell  upon  my  anxieties  and  sense  of  responsibility ;  but  the 
reader  will  readily  understand  that,  considering  the  disparity  of 
force  in  men  and  weapons,  and  the  important  issues  at  stake, 
it  is  no  reproach  to  my  coolness  or  confidence  that  I  felt  rather 
wakeful.  The  great  heroes  of  hlstorj'  have  played  the  game  of  war 
upon  a  grander  scale,  but  never  with  stronger  feelings  of  interest  in 
the  result.    **  No  V*  1  eiie\ajiiae^,  «&\  >w«cs»  y^<s«\j^  m^  and  down  be- 
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«  the  flickering  fire,  in  an  oratoriciil  tone  that  started  Hugh  and 
ek  from  their  slumbers,  and  wliich  would  have  brought  thi^e 
inds  in  Tammany  Hall,  "  No  !  a  prospect  of  the  biggest  empire 
it  ever  dazzled  the  vision  of  blood-stained  ambition  could  add 
thing  to  the  interest  of  a  contest  when  the  issues  are  victory  and 
isrty  on  the  one  hand,  defeat  and  slavery  on  the  other !" 

"  Was  yer  honor  spakeing  to  us  ?"  demanded  Hugh. 

"  Yes,  yes !  Up,  up  !  It  is  time  to  start.  I  see  the  first  blush 
daylight,  and  the  sun,  you  know,  gives  short  warning  in  these 
tudes.*' 

The  word  was  spread  throughout  the  camp,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  whole  army,  now  amounting  to  about  sixty-  five  men  was  ready 
start.  A  scouting  party  of  our  new  friends,  the  Eimboos,  led 
»  way.  .  Close  behmd  I  followed  with  a  small  party  of  Kyptiles* 
1  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  came  the  three  guns  and  the 
antry,  cavalry,  and  baggage  in  close  order. 

The  sun  had  risen  a  couple  of  hours  when  we  came  to  a  great 
dn,  intersected  by  several  streams,  and  encircled  by  bold  and 
tj  hills.  In  shape  it  resembled  an  ellipse,  our  path  correspond- 
l  to  the  conjugate  diameter,  which  might  be  about  eight  miles. 
\e  transverse  diameter  was  fully  twenty.  The  surface,  which  ap- 
Bred  quite  smooth  and  level,  though  we  afterwards  found  some 
Qsiderable  elevations,  was  covered  with  a  rich  clothing  of  grass. 
>  trees,  however,  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  or  a  cover  from 

enemy. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  hesitated  about  committing  my  party  to 
B  open  prairie,  and  proposed  that  we  should  skirt  the  circle  of 
Is,  where  we  could,  if  attacked,  make  a  better  defence  against  the 
emy's  cavalry,  but  the  Kimboos  assured  us  that  this  was  impossible 

reason  of  several  deep  and  impassible  ravines  which  projected 
'  out  into  the  plain.  Our  only  chance  was  to  take  the  direct 
ate  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  to  press  on  so  as  to  reach 
d  pass  before  the  Footas. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  for  breakfast,  and  to  water  our 
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horses,  and  then,  leaving  the  friendly  corer  of  the  trees  and  rw^ 
launched  out  mto  the  open  plain. 

While  toiling  on  through  the  rank  herbage,  oceasioiiaDj  de- 
scendmg  into  water  gullies  and  crossing  the  beds  of  seyeitd  smtD 
streams,  my  eyes  were  not  idle,  and  I  noted  several  places  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  have  aided  in  a  defence  against 
cavalry.  This  was  encouraging,  as  I  had  expected  to  find  the  plain 
a  perfect  flat,  and  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

It  was  within  about  a  mile  of  the  rugged  hills  that  rose  abropdy 
from  the  further  side  of  the  plain,  to  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet, 
that  we  passed  a  little  peninsula  of  land,  made  by  the  ccmfiuenoe  of 
a  creek  with  the  mam  river.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it  at  the 
time,  as  we  were  so  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  and  all  ejes 
were  strained  in  the  direction  of  the  hills.  In  a  few  nunutes  more 
we  should  know  our  fate.  There  were  yet  no  signs  of  the  Footas. 
We  pressed  on,  our  hearts  beating  high  with  a  hope  which  waa 
destined  to  a  most  cruel  disappointment. 

Our  advanced  guard  of  mounted  Kimboos  were  obeerved  to 
stop,  and  the  next  minute  wheel  their  horses  and  gallop  towards  us. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  at  a  long  distance,  that  they  were  the  bearors 
of  bad  news.  Upon  coming  up  they  informed  me,  that,  from  the 
crest  of  a  low  ridge  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  beyond,  a  large 
body  of  Footas  might  be  seen  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  hills, 
and  that  another  party  were  just  debouching  from  the  defile  into 
the  plain.  While  speaking,  a  party  of  two  or  three  horsemen  ap- 
peared in  sight  and  galloped  down  towards  us.  When  within  fifty 
rods  they  wheeled  their  horses  and  went  back  at  full  speed. 

We  were  fairly  caught  in  our  own  trap.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy  would  be  down  upon  us,  and  in  the  open 
plam,  where  my  frightened  troops  could  scatter  and  run,  there  was 
no  chance  for  a  successful  resistance.  The  danger  waa  imminent 
Fortunately  there  was  no  time  lost.  My  decision  was  made  at  once, 
and,  riding  back,  I  gave  orders  to  retreat  up<Hi  the  peninsula  already 
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ntiooedt  which  was  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  and  on  our  right 
nd. 

This  tongue  of  land  was  made  by  a  creek  with  a  wide  bed  and 
lep  banks,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  which  running  in  a 
e  perpendicular  to  the  main  river  until  withm  a  himdred  feet,  sod* 
olj  turned  at  right  angles,  and,  running  parallel  with  the  river, 
iptied  into  it  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below.  The  promonUuy 
s  considerably  elevated,  so  that  when  we  reached  it,  which  wa 
I  in  about  ten  minutes,  we  could  command  a  view  of  the  hollow 
ij  in  which  the  Footas  were  moving.  We  could  perceive  a  lai^ 
rtj,  which  was  gradually  increased  in  number  by  flying  horsemen* 
m  the  crowd  in  the  rear.    These  were  coming  towards  us. 

Dismounting  my  men  at  the  entrance  to  the  point  of  land,  I 
It  Ealoolah  and  her  maid  in  to  its  farther  extremity,  together  with 
r  baggage  and  our  horses.  By  rolling  down  the  banks  a  few 
«e  stones,  I  shortened  the  breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  from 
e  hundred  to  eighty  feet.  This  line  I  filled  up  with  a  rank  of 
enty-five  men,  making  them  kneel  and  present  their  spears,  with 
3  butts  restoig  upon  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the  rowa 
an  infantry  square.  Behind  these  I  placed  another  rank  of 
enty-five  men,  with  their  long  spears  projecting  over  the  heads 
the  first 

As  soon  as  my  men  caught  the  idea,  they  formed  the  lines  as 
3urately  and  as  quickly  as  if  they  had  been  veterans.  The  whcde 
emtion  did  not  require  five  minutes.  The  Footas  were  now  close 
,  and  coming  on  at  full  speed ;  but  I  knew  the  necessity  of  an  ap- 
trance  of  coolness  to  encourage  my  men,  and  deliberately  pass- 
I  up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  I  adjusted  the  spear  heads  to 
3ir  proper  elevation.  When  all  was  arranged  I  made  a  brief  ad- 
3SS,  to  the  effect,  that  if  they  were  perfectly  steady  the  Footas 
old  do  them  no  harm :  ''  they  cannot  get  upon  our  flanks,  and 
n  will  soon  see  that  they  dare  not  attack  us  in  front.  Keep  cod, 
1  stir  not,  and  we  will  give  these  Footas  a  reception  they  little 
aam  of.    But  if  you  do  not  stand  finn«"  I  Qicn!du»«d«  ^^sn^  ^ 
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once  to  the  very  foundation  of  discipline,  "  if  you  do  not  stand  finn, 
you  see  this/'  showing  them  one  of  my  pistols,  **  well,  I  shall  keep 
it  charged,  and  will  blow  the  brains  out  of  the  first  man  that  movei 
from  his  position ;  so  mind  you,  if  the  Footas  are  in  fronts  recolleet 
I*m  behind  you,  and  I  never  miss  my  aim." 

Stepping  withm  the  ranks,  I  took  my  station  in  line  with  my 
three  musketeers  and  a  dozen  archers,  giving  them  the  stricteat 
orders  not  to  fire  a  shot  or  draw  a  bow  until  I  gave  the  word. 

On  came  the  Footas,  whirlmg  their  guns  and  spears  above  their 
heads,  and  yelling  hke  so  many  fiends.  There  were  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them,  and  one-third  were  armed  with  muskets. 
These  came  first,  followed  by  the  spearmen,  the  whole  squadron 
moving  without  any  other  effort  at  order.  As  they  came  on,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  compelled  them  to  crowd  together,  and  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  us,  they  were  so  huddled  up  as  to  very  much 
interfere  with  each  others  movements ;  but  still  they  kept  at  full 
gallop,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I  was  apprehensive,  that^  not  know- 
mg  their  danger,  and  ignorant  that  military  etiquette  requires  that 
cavalry  should  check  their  horses  in  front  of  a  square  of  infantry, 
they  might  spur  on  and  ride  us  down  before  they  could  be  made 
to  understand  their  mistake.  It  was  pleasant,  therefore,  to  see  the 
front  rank  beginning  to  draw  reins,  while  the  rear  ranks  were  closing 
up  in  great  confusion,  and  forming  a  fine  compact  mass  of  human 
flesh  for  my  batteries. 

"  Oh  !  for  a  long  eighteen,"  exclaimed  Jack  to  his  companion, 
"  and  a  stand  or  two  of  grape  shot ! " 

**  You  may  say  that.  There  could'nt  be  a  more  beautiful  chance 
for  mmce  meat.  But  look,  here  comes  their  broadside !  I  wonder 
when  the  captain  is  going  to  give  us  the  word !" 

"Steady,  men!  steady!  now,"  I  exclaimed  encouragingly  to 
the  kneeUng  ranks,  "recollect,  the  first  man  whose  spear  head 
wavers  shall  have  a  bullet  through  his  head !" 

The  Footas  were  now  five  or  six  rods  off,  when  they  simultane- 
ously brought  the  buUa  oi  tVi^vt  Votl^  ^^^uia  ai^;;|unst  their  breasts  and 
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fred,  but  with  a  very  bad  aim,  or  rather  without  any  aim — ^many  of 
liiein  who  were  ia  the  rear  firing  their  guns  into  the  air.  The  balk 
whistled  over  our  heads,  but  not  a  man  was  struck/' 

"  See,"  I  exclaimed,  "  their  guns  do  you  no  harm.  Steady 
there !  keep  in  your  places  and  hold  your  spears  firmly !  Recollect 
the  man  who  stirs  from  his  position  or  whose  spear  head  warers, 
ru  shoot  right  through  the  head !" 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  during  this  time,  the  Footaa 
had  come  to  a  halt.  They  had  merely  slackened  their  speed  to  de- 
Itrer  then:  fire,  and  then,  calculating  upon  the  usual  paralyzing 
effect  of  their  volley,  they  spurred  up,  expecting  us  to  give  way. 
On  they  came  until  within  ten  feet  of  our  spear  heads,  when  the 
front  ranks  recoiled  as  suddenly  as  if  they  had  breasted  a  rock. 
There  was  something  in  our  motionless  ranks  that  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  they  would  willingly  have  turned  back,  but  that 
was  not  so  easy,  as  those  in  the  rear  came  pressing  on,  yelling  and 
flourishing  their  swords  and  spears,  and  crowding  up  in  constantly 
increasing  confusion. 

Our  enemies  were  not  a  bad  looking  set  of  men.  They  were 
well  formed,  good  riders,  and  mounted  upon  small  active  horses 
with  the  high- peaked  Moorish  saddle,  which  was  generally  fur- 
nished with  red  housmgs.  Rings,  and  plates  of  silver  and  gold,  hung 
from  various  parts  of  their  half-naked  bodies,  and  relieved  the 
dense  jet  of  their  skins,  while  their  faces  were  constantly  lighted 
up  by  their  white  flashing  teeth  and  eyes. 

*'  Back !  back !"  pressed  the  astonished  leaders ;  but  still  the 
movement  of  the  whole  mass  was  towards  us. 

"Are  you  all  ready?  take  good  steady  aim;  and  you.  Jack 
Thompson,  cover  that  fellow  in  front  of  you  with  the  leopard-skin !" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  ?  I*ve  been  drawing  a  bead  upon  him  for  this 
last  five  minutes !" 

"  Fire,  then !" 

Bang !  went  my  three  muskets  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same 
instant  twanged  the  bow-strings  of  Sooloo  Phar  and  his  Kyptiles. 

17 
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Noi  a  shot  was  thrown  away,  which,  as  soon  as  I  saw,  I  threv 
in  my  reserved  fire,  and  knocked  over  a  couple  of  prominent  hcitiog 
individuals  with  ostrich  plumes  in  their  hair. 

Our  guns  were  dischai^ed  now  as  fast  as  we  could  load  and 
fire,  while  Sooloo  Phar  kept  up  an  efifective  and  continuous  flight 
of  arrows. 

The  enemy  were  completely  panic-stricken  and  thrown  into  ths 
utmost  confusion.  They  fought  and  struggled  with  each  other; 
horses  reared  and  plunged,  and  several  were  forced  down  the  preci- 
pices on  either  side.  For  some  minutes  they  seemed  utterly  inca- 
pable of  making  any  properly  directed  efforts  to  escape,  while  we  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  our  fire  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  predabn. 
At  last  they  got  their  horses'  heads  round,  and  began  to  make  ofl^ 
many  of  them  severely  wounded,  and  leaving  about  thirty -five  mei^ 
most  of  whom  had  muskets,  dead  upon  the  ground. 

At  this  instant  the  idea  of  charging  the  Footas  in  turn  flashed 
upon  me,  and,  without  hesitating  an  instant,  I  gave  the  order  to 
mount.  A  number  of  the  Kimboos  rushed  out,  and  seized  the  rider- 
less horses  of  the  Footas,  while  the  others,  with  the  Kyptiles  flew 
to  our  steeds  which  we  had  turned  loose  behind  us.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it,  we  were  all  mounted,  and,  spears  in  hand, 
ready  to  launch  upon  the  flying  and  frightened  foe. 

Giving  Kaloolah  and  Clefenba  in  charge  of  Jack  and  Hassan,  with 
strict  orders  to  follow  our  motions,  a  little  in  the  rear,  I  shouted  the 
word  to  charge. 

"  Forward,  and  keep  close  order !  Ride  together,  men !  Close 
up,  close  up !  Keep  together !  Hold  in  there,  in  front,  or  111  send 
a  pistol  ball  after  you !" 

There  was  no  need  for  words  of  encouragement;  a  complete 
reaction  had  taken  place,  from  the  extreme  of  fear  to  the  extreme 
of  confidence  and  courage ;  and  my  men  would  have  charged  a 
thousand  Footas,  for  whom  they  now  felt  almost  as  much  scorn  and 
contempt,   as  they  did   hate.     Vengeance!    Vengeance!    almost 
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ned  in  a  visible  streak  from  the  strained  eyes  and  dilated  nos- 
>f  the  Kimboos. 

Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  old  Eyptile  guide  and  inter- 
r,  who  rode  bj  my  side  on  the  flank  of  the  column ;  "  Ha,  ha ! 
pears  are  thirsty :  the  bows  and  the  guns  have  had  a  good 

of  blood ;    but  the  spears  of  the  Kimboos  are  dry :    they'll 

the  Foota  river  up." 
he  Footas  had  separated  into  several  small  parties,  some  of 

flying  back  to  their  companions  who  were  left  in  charge  of 
laves,  but  the  larger  party,  numbering  perhaps  fifty,  drawing 
ong  the  banks  of  the  creek,  until  we  set  out,  when  they  too 
d  their  horses'  heads  to  the  south,  to  regain  their  reserve  body. 
A  our  object  to  intercept  them.  Every  nerve  was  stndned  for 
purpose,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  we  should  succeed. 
7e  were  close  to  them  when  they  halted,  some  wheeling  their 
8  to  turn  back,  some  proposing  to  go  across  the  plain  to  the  east, 
ome  few,  apparently,  making  indications  of  resistance.  It  was 
is  instant  of  heiitation  that  we  drove  in  upon  them  at  full  speed. 
}  over  head  went  men  and  horses,  and  even  several  of  our  own 
were  dismounted  by  the  shock.  The  Footas  could  make  no 
ance.  In  five  minutes  forty  saddles  were  empty,  and  the  light 
8  of  the  Kimboos  were  dripping  with  blood, 
"hose  who  escaped  took  their  way  towards  their  camp,  and  at 
ipeed  we  followed  them.  By  the  time  we  came  to  the  lidge, 
ith  which  was  the  Foota  camp,  I  had  succeeded  in  again  form- 
ny  men  into  close  order.  Below  us  were  our  enemies,  appa- 
Y  in  the  greatest  consternation.  They  had  drawn  themselves 
mt  of  their  crowd  of  captives,  to  the  number  of  seventy  or 
y ;  and  as  we  came  down  upon  them  they  fired  an  irregular 
y,  as  much  at  the  fugitives  before  us  as  at  our  ranks.  Before 
could  load  again  we  were  upon  them,  and  then  commenced  a 
ir  scene  of  unresisting  slaughter  as  that  which  had  just  been 
»d. 
!he  Footas  were  flying  like  scud  in  a  gale,  and  the  Kimboos 
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wore  punuing  and  Bpeaiing  them  down  without  mercy.  Satisfied 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  rallying  again  in  force,  I  drew  off 
mj  Kyptiles  and  rode  on  to  the  captives,  when  we  dismounted  and 
cut  the  bands  that  confined  the  limbs  of  the  males.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  women  and  large  children.  The  smaller  children,  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  had  all  been  slaughtered  by  the  Footas.  Who 
could  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  victorious  Kimboos 
kept  wheeling  and  circling  in  all  parts  of  the  plain,  like  kites  o'er 
their  quarry,  and  pouncing  with  relentless  fury  upon  their  unnerved 
and  scattered  foes. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 


A  Bight  for  the  reader.— Hospitality  of  the  Kyptiiea^— A  voksano.^ — ^A  wakafal 
night — Kaloolah  in  tean. — Storiea  of  the  guidea^ — Origin  of  the  Frama- 
zugB. — The  Jiggers. — The  Jouadcs* — ^The  Serpent-men« — Thio  Jalhu — 
The  Footas. — A  snail-field. — A  rhinoceros. — The  NourwaU. — Garaxha. — 
The  captain  of  the  port. — Whamha  Donga's  town. — A  message  to  the 
Grovemor. — Crossing  the  NoarwalL — A  tiiampha!  reception. — ^The  Da- 
gash. — A  new  view  of  Kaloolah. 

Had  the  reader,  about  ten  days  after  the  battle,  been  perched, 
with  a  good  telescope  in  his  hand,  upon  the  snow-covered  aununit 
of  the  great  volcano,  that,  rising  far  above  its  compeers,  served  as 
a  beacon  to  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles  round,  he  mighty  p«> 
haps  have  seen  a  large  party,  some  mounted  and  some  on  foot, 
winding  its  way  upward  and  through  a  beautiful  country  of  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  open  plain.  But  the  reader,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been,  probably,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
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character  and  objects  of  the  trarellers,  whereas,  now,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inform  him  that  the  party  consisted  of  neither  more 
nor  less  than  myself  and  companions,  accompanied  by  about  a  hun- 
dred guides  and  guards  from  the  last  town. 

We  had  got  again  into  a  district  inhabited  by  Eyptiles,  and  had 
been,  of  course,  well  receired  by  the  Matcham  and  his  people. 
From  all  the  villages  that  we  passed,  the  people  came  out  with 
presents  of  melons,  grapes,  figs,  small  loaves  of  hot  wheaten  bread, 
smoking  dishes  of  meat,  fish  and  vegetables,  and  that  greatest  of  all 
luxuries,  pure  water,  iced  with  snow  from  the  hills.  Invitation  up- 
on invitation  poured  in  upon  us  to  stop  and  refresh  ourselves,  but 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  confines  of  Kaloolah's  country,  the 
more  anxious  was  she  to  press  on.  The  lofty  peak  of  the  flaming 
Kebhi  was  a  familiar  object  to  her,  and  recalled  in  their  fullest 
force  the  associations  of  kindred  and  home. 

At  night  we  encamped  with  the  volcano  in  full  view.  About 
one-third  of  the  way  up  its  rugged  sides  was  spread  a  dark  forest 
of  cypress,  fir  and  pine.  Between  this  and  the  region  of  snow  was  a 
brilliant  zone  of  electric  light.  Thro'  the  night  the  lightning  played 
m  broad  sheets  of  flame  over  the  rugged  rocks,  flashing  far  upward 
on  the  snows  above,  and  illuminating  the  dark  wooded  slopes  and 
ravines  below ;  while  above  all  streamed  upward  the  lurid  flames  of 
the  peak. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned  of  the  day  which,  before  its 
close,  was  to  bring  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Nourwall,  a  stream  separat- 
mg  the  Kyptiles  from  Framazugda.  No  sleep  had  visited  my  eyes. 
an  indescribable  whirl  of  emotions  had  compelled  me  to  pace  away 
the  midnight  watch  in  front  of  our  camp-fire.  Hugh  and  Jack  were 
alike  wakeful,  and  till  a  late  hour  were  anxiously  listening  to  the 
stories  told  by  our  guides  of  the  wonders  that  were  in  store  for  us. 

Kaloolah  stepped  from  her  tent,  with  her  hood  drawn  closely 
around  her  face.  Kebbi  was  flaming  up  at  the  moment  famously, 
as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  blushing  mom,  that  came  bounding  along  the 
tops  of  the  hiUs.    I  took  Kaloolah's  hand,  axvd,  Vxd^Ycv^Vvtx  ^i^^isA 


morning,  pointed  to  the  peak — ^but  she  averted  her  head  and  made 
no  reply.  Her  steed  was  ready,  and  without  further  words  I  tossed 
her  to  the  saddle.  I  could  feel,  however,  that  she  was  somewhat 
heavier  than  usual ;  that  her  touch  upon  my  shoulder  was  not  so 
delicate — the  pressure  of  her  little  foot  not  so  light  and  springy. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Kaloolah  ?''  said  I,  resting  my  arm  upon  the  high 
back  of  her  saddle. 

She  suddenly  threw  herself  forward  upon  my  shoulder  and 
sobbed  violently. 

"Are  you  ill,  Ealoolah?  Unhappy?  Tell  me  what  disturbs 
you." 

*'  I  don't  know,  Jon'than ;  I  have  been  dreaming  of  Enphadde, 
and " 

**  Believe  me,  we  shall  find  him  safe.  How  happy  he  wiU  be 
to  meet  you !" 

"  It  may  be,  but  even  if  I  were  sure  of  his  safety,  I  think  that 
I  should  weep  thb  morning.  Why  ?  I  know  not,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause we  were  so  gay  yesterday." 

"  And  why  not  be  gay  to  day?  by  night  we  shall  have  reached 
the  end  of  our  journey ;  and  are  we  not  assured  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  way  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  makes  me  sad.  Our  journey  has  been  long 
and  wearisome,  and  dangerous,  but  still  I  do  not  wish  it  finished. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  all  night  but  the  past,  and  there  were 
moments  when  I  almost  wished  that  we  were  back  in  the  desert 
But  here  comes  the  sun ;  heed  not  my  foolish  tears,  they  will  dry 
in  his  beams  like  dew  on  the  flowers." 

But  despite  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  sun-light,  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  day  that  Kaloolah's  spirits  recovered  their  usual 
joyous  elasticity. 

As  we  rode  along  our  guides  entertained  us,  as  had  been  their 
custom,  with  stories  of  the  land  we  were  about  to  enter ;  in  which 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  sacrifice  the 
wonderful  to  precifiion  and  \x\x>i^.  T^^V^^^^^t^^d  iiot  surprise 
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me,  as  most  of  the  stories,  especially  those  relating  to  the  capita], 
purported  to  be  only  at  second  hand — ^not  one  of  our  escort  having 
visited  the  great  city  of  Kiloam. 

"  And  how  is  it,"  I  demanded,  "  that  none  of  you  know  much 
of  Framazugda  from  personal  observation  ?  Is  there  not  a  constant 
communication  kept  up  between  your  countrymen  and  the  Frama- 
zugsr 

*'  The  Framazugs  do  not  like  the  visits  of  strangers,*'  was  the 
reply.  "'Tis  true,  that  we  are  now  upon  good  terms,  and  our 
people  even  pay  a  trifling  tribute  to  the  Emperor  Shounse  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  protection  that  he  has  afforded  us  against 
the  Jalla;  but  for  many  centuries  the  Kyptiles  and  Framazugs 
were  bitter  enemies. 

**  You  must  know  that  the  Kyptiles  came  from  the  north  many 
hundred  years  ago,  but  still  long  after  the  Framazugs,  who,  com- 
ing from  the  east,  across  a  great  water,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country.  Our  people  displaced  a  portion  of  the  Framazugs  and 
drove  them  south  into  their  present  country,  where  the  main  por- 
tion of  them  had  taken  up  their  residence.  From  that  time  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  wars  along  the  borders,  which  inter- 
rupted all  communication." 

**  But  how  is  it,"  said  I,  "  if  the  Framazugs  are  so  rich,  and 
learned,  and  numerous  as  you  say  they  are,  that  your  people  were 
able  to  war  with  them  upon  equal  terms  for  so  long  a  tune  ?" 

**  They  had  enemies  on  every  side  of  them.  Away  to  the  south- 
west of  them  are  deserts,  inhabited  by  a  wild  people  called  Jiggers. 
They  ride  upon  birds,  like  an  ostrich,  only  ten  times  as  big.  These 
birds  can  run  like  the  wind,  and  they  have  wings  with  which, 
although  they  cannot  fly,  yet,  with  a  man  on  their  backs,  they  can 
skip  along  over  rocks  twenty  feet  high.  Beneath  their  bills  they 
have  a  large  bag,  in  which  they  carry  water  for  a  long  journey ;  and 
at  night,  when  the  Jigger  encamps,  he  makes  his  bird  brood  upon 
the  ground  with  outstretched  wmgs  and  taO,  beneath  which  he  and 
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his  family  find  shelter.    The  Jiggers  ha?e  always  been  terrible  cm- 
mies  to  the  Framaiugs. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Jovaks  who  mhabit  the  hUls  and 
moimtains  on  the  south-east.  They  are  a  wild  race,  who  are  cover- 
ad  all  over  with  hair,  go  naked,  and  fight  with  clubs.  These  peo- 
ple often  descend  into  the  plains  oi  the  Fraraarags,  destroy  Qa 
the  crops,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  are  sfud  to  ait 
The  Jouaks  are  horrible  looking  wretches — thdr  under  lips  haog 
quite  down  to  their  breasts,  and  constantly  drop  blood^-^their  teeth 
project  and  are  filed  to  a  sharp  point,  and  from  the  comers  of  th^ 
mouths  stand  out  tusks  as  large  as  a  wild  boar*s." 

"  Next  to  these  comes  a  country  of  swamps  and  marshes,  in- 
habited by  terrible  animals,  part  man  and  part  beasts.  They  hare 
the  heads  and  breasts  of  men,  and  the  bodies  and  tails  of  serpents, 
and  when  they  come  out  from  their  swamps  the  breath  of  their 
armies  poisons  the  air  for  miles  round/' 

"  Then  in  the  north-east,  just  beyond  those  hilk,  are  the  Jalla. 
For  many  years  they  pressed  upon  the  Framazugs,  until  about  fire 
years  ago,  they  made  their  way  by  exterminating  whole  tribes  of 
Eerdie  blacks,  to  the  borders  of  the  Kyptilw.  "Twas  then  that  we 
found  it  best  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Framazugs,  and  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  the  enemy.  In  a  few  years  we 
had  additional  reason  to  cultivate  peace  with  our  southern  neigh- 
bors; for  the  Kollah  and  Mendi  negroes,  armed  with  lightmng 
sticks,  came  upon  us  from  the  north,  and  drore  us  from  the  banks 
of  the  Yah'nil  nebbe,  killing  the  Kyptiles  and  carrying  off  the 
Kerdies  who  were  living  among  us,  and  ravaging  our  country  so 
that  this  portion  which  we  are  now  traversing,  is  the  only  part  that 
has  escaped  their  visitation  ;  and  now  the  Flahhas  and  Foots  Jals 
are  enclosing  us  on  the  west !" 

"  High  time,"  I  observed, "  that  you  and  the  Framazugs  should 
make  friends,  when  you  are  completely  surrounded  by  such  ene- 
mies." 

"So  our  people  tY\o\x^\vl\  wv^,  TwA.'m\\v^\»c^dv^^        many  war^ 
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the  Framasags  were  very  willing  to  make  peace  with  us,  for, 
ahhoogh  thej  are  a  brave  people,  they  are  not  fond  of  war — ^they 
nmch  prefer  to  build  great  housea,  and  plant  gardens,  and  make 
fountains,  and  dance,  and  feast,  and  bathe.  The  Jalla  and  the 
Koolah  made  us  peaceable,  and  then  came  the  Footas  and  made 
UB  firm  friends.  Two  or  three  times  the  Emperor  Shounse  has 
sent  armies  to  the  assistance  of  the  Kyptiles  against  the  Jalla 
and  Foota.*' 

"  With  what  success  ?" 

"  Perfect  success  against  the  Jalla :  they  have  been  defeated 
eereral  times,  and  prevented  from  coming  down  from  the  passes  of 
the  mountainous  country  that  you  saw  on  your  left  after  crossing  the 
Yah'nil  nebbe.  But  against  the  Footas  we  could  do  nothing.  They 
ean  bring  large  armies  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  all  armed  with  guns ;  and  before  them  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Framazugs,  and  our  people,  have  always  been  compelled  to  fall 
back.  The  Footas  have  continued  to  advance,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  they  have  established  themselves  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Qneal  from  lake  Tsamsa,  which  is  in  Framazugda,  to  the  Yah- 
'nil  nebbe.  Ten  days  in  that  direction  is  the  lake,  and  just  where 
the  Queal  issues  from  it  the  Footas  have  built  a  large  walled  town, 
from  whence  they  send  out  their  plundering  expeditions. 

For  several  hours  we  had  been  riding  through  a  rough  and  rocky 
district,  in  many  places  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  and  apparently 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  when  suddenly  we  came  upon  a  wide  plain, 
that,  at  first  sight,  seemed  one  bed  of  the  richest  hued  flowers. 
What  was  our  surprise,  when  we  found  that  the  dazzling  dyes  were 
owing  to  myriads  of  snails  that  covered  the  stalks  of  a  species 
of  coarse  furze.  Beyond  the  plain  the  ground  became  low  and 
marshy,  and  covered  with  clumps  of  mangroves,  canes,  and  large 
tufts  of  bog-grass,  that  grew  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  We  passed 
several  deep  pools,  made,  as  our  guides  assured  us,  by  a  very  large 
creature  with  one  horn.  We  heard  the  noise  of  some  animals  floun- 
dering  and  wallowing  in  the  mud  among  iVift  T^«d».  \  wx^^wtfc^ 
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ihem  to  be  hippopotami,  but  was  undeceived  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance,  in  our  rear,  of  a  monstrous  rhinoceros.  The  Kjptiles  passed 
on,  while  I  stopped  to  take  a  better  look  at  him.  In  a  few  mimitei 
half-a-dozen  more  made  their  appearance.  Riding  a  little  too  close, 
one  of  them  took  offence,  and  instantly  charged  me.  I  wheeled  my 
horse  among  the  bushes,  and  fired  at  the  monster,  within  a  few  feet 
of  hb  tough  hide,  as  he  dashed  by,  but  without  apparently  maldng 
the  least  impression.  The  fellow  and  his  companions  were  abcrat 
twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  rhinoceros — ^their  horns  were  fully  six 
feet  in  length,  and  their  hides  thick  in  proportion.  They  were  tmlj 
great  game ;  but,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  one  ought  to  hunt  them  with 
a  battery  of  flying  artillery. 

Overtaking  my  party,  we  debouched  from  the  marsh,  crossed  a 
narrow  strip  of  firm  and  open  ground,  and  came  upon  the  hard 
sandy  beach  of  the  river.  A  little  rocky  island,  two  or  three  nkU 
from  the  shore,  was  covered  with  the  stone  huts  of  fishermen. 
Several  canoes  were  drawn  up  on  its  banks,  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  large  hand-nets.  A  number  of  tawny  fellows,  dressed 
in  red  cotton  shirts,  were  basking  in  the  sun,  with  the  thorough 
poco  curante  air  of  their  profession.  Our  arrival  excited  some  sen- 
sation, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  island  was  alive  with  women 
and  children. 

Across  the  stream  (which  was  about  three  hundred  yards  broad) 
the  bank  rose  abruptly,  by  a  succession  of  steep  terraces,  and  was 
crowned  with  several  buildings,  connected  by  crenelated  curtains, 
and  defended  by  several  low  battlemented  towers.  The  terraced 
ascent  was  without  trees,  or  any  \mevenness  that  could  serve  as  a 
cover  to  an  attacking  party,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the  plaeU 
of  modem  fortification.  No  part  of  the  town  was  in  view,  as  it  oc- 
cupied a  slope  of  the  hiU  that  fell  away  from  the  river,  and  the  road 
to  it  led  along  the  base  of  the  castle  bank,  and  up  around  a  ravine, 
through  which  ran  a  small  stream  into  the  Nourwall. 

Far  down  the  river,  on  the  same  side  on  which  we  were,  was  a 
lieight  of  ground,  u^^ti  wYviOx  ^  ^»x\/&t^  ^^\  ^sd  Calling  towen 
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indicated  the  position  of  a  town,  which,  for  some  reason,  had  been 
abandoned.  Two  or  three  boats  were  moving  about  on  the  water, 
with  low,  straight  bows,  and  high  arched  and  carved  stems,  that 
came  up  and  turned  over  forward,  Hke  the  acrostohcon  of  the  ancient 
triremus.  These  served  for  ornament,  and  also  answered  to  suspend 
an  awning  of  red  cotton,  that  was  stretched  on  a  frame- work  of 
reeds. 

We  soon  opened  a  communication  with  the  island.  A  boat  was 
launched,  and  three  fellows  stepping  into  it,  with  one  push  sent  it 
acroas  to  the  beach.  They  evinced  no  little  smrprise  when  they  saw 
Kaloolah,  and  heard  her  speak ;  but  my  appearance  and  manners 
seemed  to  puzzle  them  the  most.  It  was  curious  to  witness  the  res- 
pect with  which  they  looked  upon  our  guns — the  first  that  they 
had  seen. 

They  offered,  at  once,  to  take  our  message  to  the  governor  of 
Garazha,  requesting  permission  to  enter  the  Framazug  territory; 
intimating,  however,  that  it  was  not  customary  to  admit  strangers 
without  a  good  deal  of  delay,  and  that  we  should,  probably,  have 
to  wait  where  we  were  until  the  next  morning.  The  idea  was  not 
a  pleasant  one,  inasmuch  as  we  should  have  to  encamp  upon  low 
flat  ground,  exposed  to  the  visits  of  the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
of  the  river,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rhinoceroses  and  elephants  of 
the  marsh  on  the  other.  A  dozen  large  fires  would  be  necessary, 
and  there  was  no  fallen  timber  anywhere  near. 

We  watched  our  three  messengers  (who  refused  to  permit  any 
<me  of  my  party  to  accompany  them)  until  they  landed,  and,  draw- 
ing up  their  boat,  proceeded  beneath  the  terraces,  which  began 
now  to  be  covered  with  spectators,  around  by  the  ravine,  and  so 
out  of  sight.  It  was  full  an  hour  before  they  returned,  when  they 
came  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty  people,  and,  getting  into  their 
boat,  pushed  off.  At  the  same  instant,  from  the  smaller  stream, 
there  shot  out  into  the  ^'ourwall  a  large  wide  barge.  It  was  rowed, 
or,  rather  paddled,  by  twenty  men,  in  two  rows,  all  of  them  in  red 
shirts,  and  wide-brimmed,  high -peaked,  palm-leaf  hats.     In  the 
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Stem  sheets,  beneath  the  red  cotton  awning,  reclined  an  elderij 
man,  dressed  in  loose  flowing  robes  of  white  and  blue,  and  a  esp 
of  feathers  that  gleamed  like  a  casque  of  burnished  silyer  and  gokL 

He  landed,  and,  in  quite  a  haughty  manner,  commenced  making 
a  few  inquiries,  and  ended  by  informing  us  that  the  dagash,  or  go- 
vernor, could  not  send  his  boats  for  us  until  the  next  morning,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  we  must  stop  where  we  were. 

I  was  not  a  little  provoked,  both  at  the  interruption  and  at  the 
old  fellow's  manner.  There  was  an  assumption  of  superiority  that 
I  felt  a  strong  dispositbn  to  put  down  an  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, which  was  not  decreased  upon  kaming  that  he  was  nothag 
more  than  a  kind  of  captain  of  the  port. 

"  Can  we  find  a  place  to  sleep  among  those  ruins  on  our  right  !*' 
I  demanded. 

'*  Oh !  no,  no ! — ^impossible  I"  chorused  the  whole  body  of  fish- 
ermen, in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Kyptiles.  Even  the 
old  Framazug  shook  his  head,  and  the  faces  of  his  crew  showed 
that  they  agreed  with  him. 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  demanded,  somewhat  astonished  at  the  outbreak 
of  voices. 

"  Why  ?  because  that  is  the  Whamba  Donga's  own  town  I  It  is 
a  thousand  years  ago  that  the  people  of  Garaxha  wished  to  build  a 
town,  and  they  chose  that  spot;  but  evory  night  the  took  with 
which  they  worked  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  where  Garaxha 
now  is,  by  spirits.  They  persisted,  however,  until  they  had  got 
one  of  the  towers  done,  when  Whamba  Donga  took  up  his  residence 
m  it,  and  played  so  many  diabolical  tricks  upon  the  builders,  that, 
at  last  they  were  compeUed  to  give  up,  and  leave  the  pkce  to  ths 
demons,  who  have  ever  smce  had  possession  of  it.  Any  one  who 
ventures  among  those  ruins  after  dark  is  strangled  and  eaten  by 
Whamba  Donga  and  his  imps." 

"  More  likely  by  lions  and  leopards  from  the  jungle,"  1  replied. 
"  Come :  I'm  not  afraid  of  Whamba  Donj^a.  Let  us  go  and  find 
fome  snug  comer  wYkete  a  «a^^^  ^t%  hi'^V  ^^x^VftAi  ^la  I"    But  not  a 
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Kjptfle  would  conaent,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  even  Hugh 
and  Jack  seemed  to  think  it  better  to  run  our  chance  with  the  rhi- 
noceroses and  elephants  in  the  open  ground,  than  to  proroke  the 
devil  by  an  invasion  of  premises  which  he  had  held  in  fee  simple 
for  a  thousand  years. 

"  WeU !  then  we  must  cross  to  Garazha  !*' 

"  Impossible !"  replied  the  captain  of  the  port»  **  the  governor 
says  that  you  can't  enter  until  to-morrow." 

"  But  how  can  we  remain  here,  when  these  fishermen  say  that 
this  bank  at  night  is  covered  with  wild  animals,  and  that  they  dare 
not  set  foot  upon  it  after  dark.  We  have  no  wood,  and  we  shall 
Beed  several  large  fires,  not  so  much  to  protect  ourselves,  as  to  se« 
cure  omr  beasts ;  and  besides,  we  are  in  want  of  food.  We  must 
eross  the  river." 

"  Impossible !"  replied  again  the  captain. 

"  No,  sir !"  I  exclaimed,  striding  up  close  to  the  astonished 
official,  and  backing  him  with  a  number  of  majestic  flourishes  to  his 
boat,  "  it  is  not  impossible.  We  will  cross  ;  back,  sir,  and  tell  the 
dagash  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Romer,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  demands  immediate 
admittance.  Tell  him  too,"  said  I,  pointing  to  ELaloolah,  "  that  his 
master's  daughter,  the  most  illustrious  Princess  Kaloolah  Sem 
8hounse  is  here,  and  that  she  orders  him  to  send  boats  for  us 
without  delay.  Tell  him  that  if  he  hesitates  we  will  swim  our  horses 
across  and  push  on  to  Killoam  in  despite  of  him !" 

The  announcement  of  Kaloolah's  birth  and  rank  created  no  small 
Sensation.  Making  a  low  salam,  the  old  Framazug  jumped  quite 
nimbly  into  his  boat,  and  pushed  off  without  saying  a  word. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reappeared,  followed  by  several  large 
boats.  Upon  landing  he  informed  us,  in  quite  a  subdued  manner, 
that  he  had  been  directed  to  take  us  across.  Our  horses  were  first 
embarked  in  a  large  scow,  and  then  we  took  our  places  beneath  the 
awning  of  the  captain's  barge. 

On  the  other  side  we  found  quite  a  crowd,  foAivcx^  'kc^'^^Vi 


several  officers,  habited  like  the  captain,  in  loose  robes  and  feather 
caps.  The  common  people  were  all  dressed  in  red  cotton  slurti 
and  palm  hats.  It  will  be  recollected  tliat,  for  almost  every  thing 
curious  and  strange,  I  had  been  prepared  by  my  long  conversatioiis 
with  Ealoolah,  her  brother,  and  the  Kyptiles ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, thefe  was  nothing,  in  the  universal  red,  to  surprise  me,  know- 
ing as  I  did,  that  that  was  the  natural  color  of  the  Framazug  cotton. 

Mounting  our  horses,  we  were  conducted  a  few  rods  along  the 
beach,  and  then,  turning  at  right  angles,  were  led  up  the  bank  of 
the  small  brook  that  was  fringed  with  alders,  willows  and  magnificent 
oleanders  in  full  bloom.  The  road  ran  along  between  the  bed  of 
the  stream  and  the  wall  of  the  town,  until  it  stopped  at  a  wide 
machecolated  gate- way. 

A  company  of  horsemen  were  lyaiting  to  receive  us.  Within  the 
gate  a  band  of  fifty  musicians  had  been  stationed ;  and  the  instant 
we  appeared  trumpets  sounded,  drums  were  beaten,  and  cymbals 
clashed,  and  wild  barbaric  strains  of  harmony  floated  upon  the  air, 
startling  our  steeds,  and  producing  in  me  a  degree  of  "  all-overish- 
ness "  that  was  quite  refreshing.  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my 
feelings,  to  compare  them  to  any  thing  else  than  those  which  must 
have  agitated  the  breast  of  Alexander  upon  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Babylon.  I  looked  at  Kaloolah,  and  fancied  that  she  had  grown 
two  inches  taller.  A  tear  stood  m  her  eye,  her  lip  tremUed,  but 
her  head  was  well  back,  her  breast  thrown  forward,  and  she  sat  her 
horse  with  a  graceful  and  dignified  firmness  that  I  had  ne?er 
before  noticed. 

Slowly  we  moved  up  a  wide  straight  street,  lined  on  either  side 
with  stone  houses,  which  were  generally  of  two  stories,  and  fur- 
nished with  deep  receding  balconies,  and  shaded  with  rows  of  ma- 
jestic trees.  The  street  was  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  cross 
streets  were  noticed  to  be  small,  unpaved  and  dirty.  Accustomc^i, 
as  I  had  been,  to  the  disgracefully  paved  and  filthy  streets  of  New- 
York,  and  of  various  Portuguese,  Moorish  and  Negro  towns,  it 
WH8  not  for  me  to  deivy  any  ^tV^qh  ^1  cT^dvt  due  to  the  municipal 
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>Yeniment  of  Garazha,  for  keeping  even  one  street  in  passable 
•der. 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  upon  which  was  the  castle 
id  residence  of  the  governor.  A  winding  road  led  upward.  As 
e  ascended  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  town  below  us,  and  of  the 
eh  valley  beyond  the  walls,  across  which  the  setting  sun  was 
looting  his  level  beams. 

We  passed  through  an  arched  passage  and  rode  mto  a  wide, 
pen,  elliptical  court.  A  large  fountam  was  playing  in  the  centre. 
.  row  of  copper  brackets,  all  around  the  wall,  a  little  higher  than 
man*s  head,  supported  earthen  vases  in  which  grew  the  richest 
>wers,  new  to  me,  and  exhaling  perfumes  to  which  my  olfactories 
ere  wholly  unaccustomed.  Several  pairs  of  carved  and  painted 
•Iding  doors  opened  on  either  side,  and  a  row  of  lattices  above 
le  flower-pots  looked  down  into  the  court  from  the  second  story. 

We  were  now  requested  to  dismount,  and  were  conducted 
TOSS  the  court  through  a  wide  door,  and  domed  hall  or  ante-room, 
to  a  large  square  apartment.  The  room  was  carpeted  with  a  thick 
»vering,  which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  made  by  first  spread- 
g  the  floor  with  melted  asphaltum,  and  then  dotting  it  with  va- 
[Misly  colored  cotton  and  wool.  Several  roimd  windows  of  rock 
jstals,  set  in  copper  frames,  looked  out  upon  the  river,  and  admitted 
te  last  beams  of  the  sun.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  beneath 
le  windows,  were  five  or  six  figures  of  lions  crouching.  These 
ere  lion  skins  stuffed  with  wool,  and  intended  for  seats.  In  the 
imers  were  large  flower  stands,  and  depending  from  the  ceiling 
as  an  immense  bouquet.  The  walls  and  roof  were  richly  oma- 
ented  with  what  any  one  would  have  taken  for  fine  gilding,  but 
hich  was  nothing  more  than  a  mosaic  of  pieces  of  the  glittering 
ins  of  serpents. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  when  we  entered,  and  the  officers 
ho  ushered  us  in,  instantly  disappeared.  Directing  Hugh,  Jack, 
assan  and  Soolo  Phar  to  arrange  themselves  near  the  entrance,  I 
d  Kaloolah  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ao4  looked  out  upon 
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the  river,  where  boats  were  now  bringing  the  main  body  of  my 
Kyptile  guard. 

We  stood  thus,  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  wide  doors  were 
flung  open — two  officials  entered,  followed  by  a  venerable,  dignified 
man,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  with  no  covering  upon  his  hetd 
but  a  single  plume  of  the  froulbell  gracefully  interwoven  with  im 
gray  locks.    He  was  the  dagash  ! 

With  Kaloolah  upon  my  arm,  I  advanced  towards  him.  He 
turned  so  as  to  bring  the  light  full  upon  her  face,  looked  steadilj 
at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  attempted  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore her.  But  Kaloolah  was  too  quick  for  him — she  darted  for- 
ward and  seized  his  hand. 

"  Rise,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  right  royal  air,  "  Rise,  worthy 
Lord  of  Goul ;  the  old  confident  and  friend  of  Shounse  must  not 
kneel  to  his  daughter." 

If  the  dagash  had  had  any  doubt  before  of  the  identity  of  Ka- 
loolah it  was  now  removed,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  loyal  and  aflfectionate  respect. 

At  last  we  got  the  old  gentleman  on  his  feet  again,  and  Kaloo- 
lah, taking  his  arm,  made  him  conduct  her  to  the  lions.  She  seated 
herself  upon  the  back  of  one  of  them,  and,  obeying  the  courtly 
wave  of  her  hand,  the  dagash  and  myself  followed  her  example. 

As  Kaloolah  sat  thus,  talking  with  the  respectful  official,  there 
was  surrounding  her,  and  pervading  every  look  and  action,  that 
maintien  of  high  breeding — that  certain  indescribable  somethmg 
beyond  what  is  expressed  by  the  mere  term  refinement — that 
air  of  lofty  self-possession,  of  habitual  repose  in  a  serene  social 
atmosphere,  above  the  reaking  fogs  and  fumes  that  envelope  the 
struggling  vulgar,  little  and  great,  which  is  to  men  who  can  appre- 
ciate it,  so  overwhelmingly  fascinating,  and  without  which  physical 
beauty  and  all  feminine  attractions  are  like  jewels  without  ^old, 
lacking  in  a  finished  and  elegant  setting.  Hilherto  K;ilool:ih  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  seen  through  the  magnifying 
glass  of  the  imagmal\oTi.   ^\ift\w5^^\ife«iv  Vwi  xiksact  Uj  mimit  of  it,  but 
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'  tbat  there  was  evidently  a  distance  growing  between  us,  my 
bncy  began  to  have  more  scope.  For  the  first  time  I  tooi^  a  fair 
k>ok  at  her  through  my  mental  telescope,  adjusting  the  focus  for 
parallel  rays  and  putting  on  a  high  power,  so  as  to  fill  the  field  of 
fiew  with  her  manifold  perfections.  As  I  sat  and  watched  her 
lithe  figure,  swaying  with  every  emotion — one  tiny  hand  half  hid- 
den in  the  lion's  mane,  the  other  gnicefuUy  moving  in  expressive 
^ture — her  bhick  eyes  now  beaming,  now  melting — her  fruity 
■Knith — her  rich  hair  waving  in  clustered  ringlets — and  her  laugh 
■ad  voice,  so  eminently  persuasive  and  thorough-bred  in  its  simple 
■id  earnest  abandon — as  I  siit,  and  with  sharpened  senses  drank 
in  all  thii,  a  slight  feeling  of  anxiety,  for  the  first  time,  came 
over  me.  It  was  difficult  to  repel  the  idea,  that  perhaps  this  star, 
aow  culminatint.^  -'i  ^.'"  unrly  lu  :bo  zenitii  of  love,  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  comet  moving  in  a  path  of  such  eccentricity  and  inclination 
M  to  put  the  chance  of  its  intersecting  my  orbit  again,  out  of 
the  question  entirely. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 


Suazha. — A  ridri^ — Supping  in  a  cavern. — New  noUou  of  notes. — A  tump- 
tuoiui  repaft^—A  hunt — Rousing  a  lion. — A  desperate  ride. — The  Cha 
Donga-troII. — Death  of  the  lion. — Large  bird's  nests. — The  SemperMUgfa^-^ 
Waiting  for  news. — The  change  in  the  princess. 

By  means  of  posts  at  short  intervals  it  was  possible  to  convey 
I  letter  from  Garazha  to  Killoam,  and  receive  an  answer  in  three 
lays.  It  was  settled,  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  should  take  up  our 
residence  in  the  castle  and  await  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Everything  was  done  which  the  worthy  Dagash  could  do«  that 
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would  minister  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  A  fine  suite  of  roon^ 
looking  out  upon  the  river,  were  allotted  to  us.  Those  on  one  side 
of  the  central  saloon  were  occupied  by  Kaloolah  and  Clefenha,  Um 
others  by  myself  and  attend^mts.  Numerous  servants  were  ap> 
pointed  to  wait  upon  us,  and  we  had  but  to  express  a  wish  and 
it  was  gratified. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  ride  beyond  the  walls.  We  passed 
through  groves  of  banian,  tallipot  and  acacia,  and  cultivated  fiekli 
enclosed  by  lofty  hedges  of  cactus,  and  over  meadows  enameled 
with  the  iris,  daffodil,  lotus,  crocus,  narcissus,  and  a  dozen  flower 
ing  bushes,  trees  and  creepers  that  put  my  slight  smattering  of 
botany  completely  at  fault.  On  our  return  we  visited  a  magnifioeot 
lime-stone  cave.  Numberless  large  and  lofty  rooms,  omamoited 
with  stalactites  of  dazzhng  whiteness,  were  lighted  up  with  lamps 
of  hippopotamus  oil.  We  passed  through  them  until  we  came  to  a 
saloon  three  hundred  feet  long,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
and  about  sixty  feet  in  height  to  the  lower  points  of  the  stalactites 
with  which  the  roof  was  incrusted.  Innumerable  lamps,  concealed 
m  the  crevices  and  angles  of  the  roof,  lighted  up  the  saloon  with 
the  brilliancy  of  day.  A  small  stream  of  cool  water  ran  through 
the  centre  of  the  room ;  and  along  its  banks,  as  if  growing  from  the 
marble  beds,  were  arranged  masses  of  fresh  flowers.  A  band  of 
music  struck  up  as  we  entered — its  wild  strains  rolling  and  re- 
rerberating  among  the  arches  and  interstices  of  the  fretted  roof  with 
wonderful  effect.  We  were  conducted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
where  a  row  of  calcarious  concretions,  slightly  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  served  for  tables  and  seats ;  and  here,  again,  were 
flowers ! 

"Truly,  princess,  your  people  have  a  taste  for  flowers!"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  It  is  their  passion,*'  replied  Kaloolah.  "  The  dagash  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  universal,  and  that  a  Framazug  could  as  well  do  with- 
out food  as  without  flowers." 

"  Ah  !  yes,"   said  I,  "  they  are  verj'  beautiful,  and  afford  great 
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flight  by  tbeir  brilliant  colors  and  graceful  forms,  but  I  cannot 
vnderstand  the  expression  of  extatic  pleasure  with  which  your  peo- 
ple seem  to  inhale  their  fragrance.  Tell  me"  said  I,  turning  to  the 
dagBsh,  "  to  which  of  the  senses,  sight  or  smell,  do  flowers  chiefly 
address  themselves  ?'* 

The  dagash  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  he  thought  the 
qmestton  a  very  simple  one. 

"  To  the  smell  surely,"  was  his  reply.  "  To  the  sight,  it  is  true, 
tbfiy  give  exquisite  pleasure,  but  the  sight  cannot  be  cultivated  so 
highly,  as  can  the  sense  of  smell.  Numberless  as  are  the  combina- 
tions of  form  and  color,  and  keen  as  may  be  the  appreciation  of 
visible  beauties  by  an  educated  eye,  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  rich 
melodies  and  infinite  harmonies  of  scentdom — ^to  the  million  cor- 
respondences and  differences— chords  and  discords  that  address 
themselves  to  the  exalted  sensibility  of  a  highly  cultivated  nose." 

"  A  cultivated  nose !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
yoa  have  any  systematic  methods  of  training  noses,  and  thus  artifi- 
cially developing  their  natural  capabilities  T 

The  dagash  gave  me  another  look  of  astonishment,  as  much  at 
to  say,  what  on  earth  were  noses  in  your  country  made  for  ? 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  "  what  sense  more  worthy  of  it  ? 
What  sense  will  better  repay  the  labor  ?  What  sense  is  capable  of 
afibrding  more  exquisite  delight?  Through  what  sense  is  the 
mind  more  ecstatically  affected  ?  Can  it  be,  that  in  your  country, 
its  supremacy  is  not  acknowledged  V* 

"  In  my  coimtry  !"  I  replied,  "  the  sense  of  smell  is  thought  to 
be  a  very  useful  sense,  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  undertaking  by 
a  course  of  training  to  develope  its  latent  capacities." 

"  How  is  that  ?  Do  you  not  cultivate  the  eye,  the  ear !  why  not 
the  nose?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  unless  it  is  that  in  our  cities,  particularly  the 
great  commercial  capital  that  I  came  from,  there  are  not  unfre- 
quently  odors  that  would  render  the  exercise  of  a  delicate  nasal  sen- 
sibility anything  but  agreeable.    It  may  be  that  a  secret  conviction 
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of  expediency  has  held  the  higher  and  more  refinable  powen  d 
the  olfactories  in  abeyance." 

"  Shocking !"  exclaimed  the  dagash,  rapidly  nmning  his  Dm 
over  a  large  bouquet  in  zig-zag  and  irregular  lines,  like  a  dog  wba 
hunting  a  quail  field. 

"  The  worthy  dagash  has  not  been  far  enough  from  home  to 
learn  that  a  bad  smell  is  not  the  worst  evil  in  the  world,"  said  Eft* 
loolah,  laughing.  "  If  his  nose  had  been  compeDed  to  endure  aO 
that  mine  has,  he  would  have  got  used  to  perfumes  that  the  hm 
intimatian  of  now  makes  him  shudder !" 

^  "  Unfortunate  daughter  of  the  great  Shounae !"  exclaimed  the 
dagash,  "  and  did  you  encounter  many  bad  smells !" 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man's  tone  and  look,  of  respect- 
ful pity,  that  made  me,  too,  feel  sorry  for  Kaloolah's  nasal  afllie- 
tions,  and  I  rapidly  ran  over  in  my  mind  all  of  the  principal 
stenches  that  we  had  been  called  upon  to  endure,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  that  some  exertion  on  my  part  might  not  have  dispened 
or  neutralized.  "  No,"  said  I,  upon  reflection,  "  I  am  free  from  re- 
proach. A  gross  of  the  best  double  distilled  cologne  could  not 
have  saved  us ;  but  most  illustrious  princess,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand now  what  you  must  have  suffered." 

A  crowd  of  servants  in  the  universal  red  cotton  shirts  and  fea- 
ther cloth  jackets,  now  came  bearing  trays  of  roasted  meats,  fish, 

f  flesh  and  fowl.    To  the^  succeeded  vegetables,  most  of  which  wen 

new  to  me  ;  among  others,  was  the  custard  plant,  belonging  to  thi 
cucurbitacious  family,  and  numerous  specimens  of  the  solanum  ge- 
nus—one a  magnificent  variety  of  the  hjeopersieum^  and  another,  a 

f\        large  tuberosum  growing  above  ground,  that  far  surpassed  the  oidi- 

i  *  nary  potato.  A  desert  of  fruit,  flowers  and  conser^-es  followed,  with 
the  delicious  juice  of  the  red  pepper-looking  pendants  of  the  cham- 
paign- punch  tree.  The  fruit  that  most  excited  my  admiratioo 
was  a  large  purple  gourd,  something  like  an  egg-plant ;  these  were 
served  up,  embedded  in  snow ;  upon  slicing  off  the  top  there  ap- 

I  peared  a  p\nk-co\ored  ^uvd  oC  the.  consistence  of  thick  cream,  whieh 
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HB  scooped  out,  and  ealea  with  spoons,  fashioned  from  the  dan- 
'mg  white  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus.  ^~ 

**  How  beautiful  is  nature  in  this  country/'  thought  I.  '*  Deli- 
cies  that  in  poorer  countries  are  the  products  of  art,  here  grow 
loataneously.  Champagne  and  ice  cream  !  Well,  1  shouldn't  bo 
trprised  to  be  offered  a  finishing  glass  of  natural  marischino." 

Our  repast  finished,  we  were  conducted  to  our  horses  just  ag 
le  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding  the  silver  snows  of 
le  distant  mountains.  As  we  came  out  I  noticed  that  the  long 
ifw  entrance  was  plentifully  encrusted  with  saltpetre — an  observa- 
on  that  was  afterwards  to  prove  of  the  greatest  utiUty. 

On  our  way  home  the  conversation  turned  upon  fire-anns»  and 
10  dagash  and  his  officers  expressing  a  wish  to  see  an  exhibitioii 
f  their  power,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  hunting  excursion  to  the 
tber  side  of  the  river  the  next  day. 

A  hurried  breakfast,  al  fresco,  in  the  court  of  the  fountain,  and 
re  descended  by  a  steep  path  along  the  terraces  to  the  shore  of 
he  Nourwall.  We  crossed  in  company  with  the  dagash  and  his  offi- 
en,  and  found  assembled,  on  the  other  side,  a  body  of  two  hun- 
Ired  men,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  long  spears.  Sus- 
leoded  from  different  parts  of  their  persons,  each  one  wore  what 
odied  at  first  to  be  small  wisps  of  straw,  but,  upon  closer  exami- 
lation,  they  proved  to  be  bunches  of  dry  rushes,  soaked  in  some 
mry  inflammable  fluid.  These  were  intended  as  a  means  of  defence 
Ipunst  the  rhinoceros,  and  were  to  be  used  by  attaching  them  to 
lie  end  of  the  spears,  lighting  them  by  means  of  a  match,  carried 
or  that  purpose,  and  presenting  them,  in  full  blaze,  to  the  eyes  and 
loee  of  the  attacking  animal.  The  rhinoceros,  upon  receiving  such 
I  salute,  turns  and  runs,  when  the  spear  is  instantly  thrust  into  a 
ander  place  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  the  animal,  after 
anniDg  a  few  rods,  and  dashing,  in  his  stupid  rage,  against  trees 
nd  rocks,  and  sometimes,  giving  with  his  monstrous  horn  a  death- 
lirust  to  his  nearest  relatives,  falls  and  expires.  The  sport  requires 
kill»  activity  and  nerve.    The  hippopotamus  is  sometimes  killed  in 
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the  same  way,  when  caught  on  shore  in  the  day  time»  but  with 
elephant  the  plan  does  not  answer ;  with  his  trunk  he  dashes  ■ 
the  blazing  faggot,  and  presses  on  to  the  charge.  Fortunately 
skin  is  not  so  thick  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  p<N8oned  an 
bring  his  stately  carcass  slowly,  but  surely  to  the  ground. 

We  had  not  proceeded  fEu*  down  the  river  when  we  roused  fi 
his  lair  a  huge  lion,  who,  after  looking  at  us  contemptuously  fi 
few  minutes,  boimded  off  and  hid  himself  among  the  ndns 
Whamba  Donga*s  town.  The  Framazugs  evinced  no  dispoal 
to  follow  him,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  was  determined  to 
something  more  of  his  majesty. 

Putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  I  breasted  him  directly  agab 
hill,  over  which  the  lion  had  disappeared.  The  dagash  and 
hands  called  and  shouted  after  me,  but  supposing  that  they  v 
expressing  their  fears  of  the  lion,  or  of  Whamba  Donga,  I  dn 
the  heavy  Moorish  spurs  into  my  active  litUe  steed,  aod  did 
with  a  wild  Arabic  yell  up  the  hill  at  full  speed.  The  top  i 
reached,  and  there  yawning,  directly  under  my  horse's  nose,  Im 
ravine,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  sheer  down  fifty  or  sixty  f 
deep.  There  was  no  room,  or  time,  to  check  or  turn  my  bonc^ 
throw  myself  from  the  saddle.  The  motion  was  too  swiffc-H 
momentum  too  great.  A  yard  further,  either  to  the  left  or  the  r^ 
and  we  must  have  gone  headlong  over  the  precipice,  but  dind 
in  front  of  us  ran  a  mined  wall,  less  than  three  feet  wide,  itf 
the  ravine.  It  was  broken  away  in  several  places,  and  di\id«dl 
wide  cracks,  where  the  stones  stood  trembling  for  a  fall  Wtk 
the  slightest  feeling  of  hesitation — ^without  the  smallest  movcai 
of  restraint,  I  swerved  my  horse*  a  little,  and  with  a  fresh  toi 
of  the  spur,  leaped  him  on  to  the  crumbling  and  narrow  pri 
Straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow  he  sped  along  the  cracked  andji 
ged  wall,  dashing  aside  the  loose  stones,  toppling  over  large  mH 
of  masonry,  and,  at  the  end,  safely  leaping  a  chasm  of  ten  feci! 
tween  the  wall  and  the  bank. 

I  wheeled  my  steed,  and  looked  back,  but  not  without  a  dil 
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der,  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  at  my  lucky  escape.  The  Frama- 
sugs  had  reached  the  top  just  as  my  horse  was  clambering  along 
the  wall,  and,  upon  seeing  me  rein  up  safe  and  sound  upon  the 
other  side,  they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  moved  in  a  body  down 
toward  the  river,  where  there  was  a  path  across  the  ravine. 

In  the  meantime  I  amused  myself  in  examining  the  wall.  It 
appeared  to  be  very  old,  and  to  have  been  intended  as  a  foot  way, 
or  as  a  support  to  an  aqueduct.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  Framazugs, 
none  of  them  knew  anything  about  it,  except  that  it  was  built  by 
the  founders  of  Whamba  Dong's  town — and  that  it  was  known  as 
Cha  JDonffa-troll,  or  the  Devil's  bridge.  Uis  infernal  majesty,  it  had 
always  been  supposed,  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  way — a 
right  which  my  safe  passage  across  seemed  to  render  somewhat 
questk>nable. 

While  looking  up  the  ravme,  where  the  banks  became  more 
ahelving,  I  saw  a  lai^e  animal  lazily  bounding  over  the  loose  stones 
of  the  bottom,  and  slowly  ascending  the  side  on  which  I  was 
standing.  It  was  the  lion.  The  few  palmettos  and  tufts  of  flowery 
•hrubs  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  insufficient  to 
oonceal  him  for  more  than  a  moment  from  sight,  and  I  watched 
bim  until  he  reached  a  platform  of  rock,  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  bank.  A  small  camphor-tree,  with  its  pointed 
and  warty  leaves,  that,  waving  in  the  breeze,  reflected  with  varying 
effects  the  light  from  their  green  and  yellow-tinted  upper  and  un- 
der surfaces,  grew  upon  the  very  edge,  and  threw  a  shade  upon 
the  rock  below.  The  lion  paused,  snufied  the  air,  stretched  himself 
like  a  cat,  gave  two  or  three  tremendous  yawns,  and  then  leisurely 
kud  himself  down  for  a  snooze,  with  his  head  towards  the  in- 
elined  bank. 

As  soon  as  he  had  settled  himself  for  his  siesta,  I  dismounted, 
and  crept  along  the  bank,  until  within  about  three  rods  of  him. 
Grouching  low,  I  could  see  his  whole  carcass  except  his  head,  and, 
of  course,  without  being  seen  myself.  The  question  now  was, 
whether  upon  raising  my  eyes  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  baa^  Ia  laSs^ 
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not  start  before  a  sure  aim  could  be  taken.  There  was  no  use  k 
meutally  revolving  a  point  that  could  be  settled  only  bj  expoi- 
ment;  so,  raising  my  person  to  its  full  height,  I  looked  the  monsttf 
in  the  face.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  me;  his  eyes  vere  ope% 
but  there  was  no  **  speculation/'  at  least  as  to  the  price  and  qui)^ 
ties  of  man's  meat,  in  them.  I  raised  the  g^un  slowly  to  my  shoul- 
der, and  deliberately  looked  along  the  sights  right  into  the  ffloo* 
ster's  eye. 

Ha!  there  goes  a  lurid  flash  across  that  yellow  optic — ^wavt 
upon  wave  of  pinky  light,  like  the  vibratory  dashings  of  the  aaroa 
borealis ;  like  the  half  advancing,  half  retreating  colors  of  thi 
dawn ;  like  the  deepening  blushes  of  beauty^  when  awaking  to  ths 
first  consciousness  of  the  heart ;  like  the  pulsatory  gieamings  of  s 
puddling  furnace  in  a  foggy  night ;  or  like  the  glowing  light  of  s 
.  kettle  of  melted  potash  in  the  depths  of  a^  dark  forest.  He's  waking 
up.  He  begins  to  fancy  that  he  sees  something.  It  would  not  bi 
safe  to  calculate  upon  that  eye,  remaining  where  it  is,  more  thsa 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  second  longer.  So,  lightly  on  the  trigger! 

The  sharp  report  startled  the  sleepy  rocks,  and  set  them  • 
screaming  and  yelling,  as  if  each  one  was  bound  to  prove  his  de- 
scent from  the  identical  stone  into  which,  according  to  Ovid,  Juda 
turned  her  loquacious  handmaiden.  At  the  same  instant  the  lioo 
tore  up  the  bank  with  a  furious  bound,  and  rolled  over  and  over 
upon  the  level  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  jumped  aside  Sf 
he  came  up,  and,  with  my  gun  still  to  my  shoulder,  was  about  to 
give  him  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel  behmd  his  fore  legi, 
when  it  became  evident  that  it  was  unnecessary.  Tumbling  about 
for  a  few  moments  without  consciousness,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
mere  muscular  contractility,  he  sank  to  the  ground  and  died,  aboai 
as  soon,  perhaps,  as  it  was  possible  for  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
tough  vitality  to  die. 

At  this  moment  the  dagash  and  suite  came  up— admiration  and 
astonishment  depicted  in  their  faces,  and  expressed  both  by  ges- 
tures and  words.  **£itlak  wen/  g*rk'iak  hoo-hoo  waddmr  **  What 
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a  man !  What  courage,  to  attack  a  Hon !"  exclaimed  the  dagash, 
and  "Balak  wen/  gWKsah  hoo-hoo  wadden/**  replied  his  officers 
and  men,  whose  admiration  seemed  to  be  equally  divided  between 
my  ride  across  the  Donga-troll,  and  the  death  of  an  animal  that 
they  had  never  dared  attack  except  m  large  parties,  and  even  then 
at  a  great  risk  of  life.  As  it  was  an  object  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  hardihood,  I  affected  to  look  upon  the  performance  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  and,  with  a  politic  disingenuousness,  did  not  explain  that 
my  ride  had  been  involuntary,  and  that  my  attack  upon  the  lion 
had  been  by  stealth,  and  not  an  open,  fair  fight. 

Whfle  ridmg  along  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  my  motions 
were  arrested  by  the  vdce  of  Hugh,  who  was  floundering  out  of 
Us  path  among  the  tall  reeds  of  the  marsh.  "  Come  here,  yer 
honor !  here's  something  worth  looking  at !  Did  yer  honor  ever  see 
anything  the  likes  o'  that?"  said  Hugh,  pointing  to  two  birds' 
nests,  built  upon  the  ground  of  canes  and  reeds,  interwoven  with 
dry  grass  and  the  fibres  of  the  spartum.  Each  nest  was  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  natives, 
they  were  represented  to  belong  to  a  monstrous  bird  with  a  body 
as  large  as  an  elephant,  and  standing  almost  twenty  feet  high. 
From  the  description  it  appeared  that  the  animal  must  belong  to 
the  flamingo  family — but  as  to  the  size,  we  could  not  but  think  that 
the  Framazugs  were  exaggerating ;  yet  there  were  the  nests,  large 
enough  to  couch  an  elephant.  I  will  only  add,  that  all  doubt  has 
been  since  removed,  and  that  I  have  had  opportimities  of  verifying 
the  existence  of  an  animal,  alongside  of  which  the  Arabian  roc 
would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  which  is  as  large  as,  if  not  larger 
than,  the  monstrous  bird  of  New  Holland,  whose  existence  has 
been  put  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  nests, 
twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in  cu-cumference.  I  need  say  nothing 
farther  here,  inasmuch  as  a  full  description  will  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  my  proposed  work  upon  the  natural  his* 
tory  of  Framazugda.  In  that  work,  too,  will  figure  to  better  ad- 
vantage,  in  fall  detail,  the  many  curious  smaller  animals  that  we 
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encountered,  not  foqj;etting  various  specimens  of  flying  serpenu,  i 
large  winged  alligator,  and  an  animal  that  I  at  once  recognised  u 
a  dragon,  from  its  correspondence  to  the  descriptions  in  that  stand- 
ard work,  *'  The  Seven  Champions."  Another  anmial  will  demand 
a  prominent  place,  although  here  I  may  merely  mentbn  it.  It  ii 
an  ampliibious  polypus.  If  the  reader  will  conceive  a  lai^  can- 
wheel,  the  hub  will  represent  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  th« 
»pokes  the  long  arms,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  fuU  grown 
kangaroo's  tail,  and  twenty  in  number,  that  project  from  it.  When 
the  animal  moves  upon  hind,  it  stiffens  these  radii,  and  rolls  over 
upon  the  points  like  a  wheel  without  a  felloe.  These  arms  hvLve 
also  the  capability  of  a  lateral  prehensile  contraction  in  curves,  per- 
pendicular to  its  plain  of  revolution,  and  enable  the  animal  to  grasp 
its  prey,  and  draw  it  into  its  voracious  mouth.  It  attacks  the  laigest 
quadrupeds,  and  even  man  himself:  but  if  dangerous  upon  land,  it 
is  still  more  formidable  in  the  water,  where  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  and  kill  an  alligator.  This  horrible  monster  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Semper-tough,  or  "  snake-star,"  and  is  more  dreaded 
than  any  other  animal  of  Framozugda,  inasmuch  as  the  natives  ha\'e 
no  way  of  destroying  it,  except  by  catching  it  when  young  in  cane 
traps  sunk  in  the  water,  and  baited  with  hippopotamus  cube.  For- 
tunately it  is  not  very  prolific,  and  its  increase  is  further  prevented 
by  the  furious  contests  that  these  animals  have  among  themselves. 
Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  will  grasp  each  other  with  their  long 
arms,  and  twist  themselves  up  into  a  hard  and  intricate  knot  In 
this  situation  they  remidn,  hugging  and  gnawing  each  other  to 
death,  and  never  relaxing  then*  grasp  until  their  anna  are  so  finnly 
intertwined  that,  when  life  is  extinct  and  the  huge  mass  floats,  thej 
cannot  be  separated.  The  natives  now  draw  the  ball  ashore,  cut  it 
up  with  axes,  and  make  it  into  a  compost  for  their  land. 

Ci-ossing  the  river,  we  retired  to  the  castle,  where  we  waited  with 
no  little  impatience  until  sundown,  for  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
from  Killoam.  None  came,  and  even  the  dagash  could  not  conceal 
bis  surprise  and  disappointment 
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•*  Perhaps  he  has  been  delayed  by  some  accident/'  I  observed. 

"  No,"  replied  the  dagash,  "  it  is  hardly  possible ;  the  runners 
fo  in  pairs,  and  the  day's  journey  is  divided  into  twenty  stages. 
[he  road  is  smooth,  and  there  are  never  any  accidents.  I  know  not 
rhat  to  think." 

''  Well,  I  do,"  exclaimed  Ealoolah,  jumping  up  and  clapping 
Mr  hands  with  girlish  glee,  in  utter  contempt  of  aU  regal  dignity, 
lid  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  worthy  dagash.  "  I  under- 
tand ;  Enphadde  is  coming,  and  the  runners  are  stayed  that  he  may 
BBOimce  himself.  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  come  after  receiv- 
ig  the  news  of  our  arrival  ?" 

**  Four  or  five  days ;   depending  up<»i  the  sharpness  of  his 

>f 

piirs. 

**  Then  I'm  sure  we  shall  see  him  m  three  days  more  ;  but  that 
rill  be  a  long  time ;  suppose  that  we  set  out  to  meet  him  ?" 

Ealoolah's  proposition  was  at  once  negatived  by  the  dagash, 
inch  to  my  satisfaction.  I  was  in  no  hurry,  though,  of  course,  full 
f  euriosity ;  for,  somehow,  there  was  something  uncommonly  plea- 
lot  in  the  view  by  moonlight,  from  the  great  terrace  above  the 
Foorwall ;  and  Kaloolah  thought  so  too. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  had  been  my  feelings 
p  to  this  time,  I  was  now  getting  pretty  deeply  in  love.  The  hum- 
ng  of  **  fatherly  care,"  and  **  brotherly  affection,"  was  all  gone,  and 
I  its  place  there  had  got  to  be  a  most  indubitable,  lover-like  feel- 
ig  of  sympathy,  anxiety  and  respect.  The  change  m  me  was  but 
natural  response  to  a  change  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Ka- 
Mdah's  appearance  and  manners. 

I  remarked  to  Kaloolah  how  much  she  had  altered ;  how  sud- 
Mily  she  had  assumed  the  retemie  of  womanhood.  She  playfully 
BDied  the  charge.  "  At  least,"  said  she,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
mri,  "  I  have  not  altered  here.  Feel  it ;  its  pulses  are  the  same  as 
faen  you  threw  it  from  you  on  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Leone." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

AniYal  of  Enphadde. — ^The  Prince's  story. — Setting  oat  for  Killoftm. — ^A  bo^ 
falo  and  his  trappings. — A  weatherly  craft — Jack  in  the  howdah. 

Garazha  was  a  scene  of  excitement.  The  unusual  detentioo  of 
the  royal  massengers  had  aroused  curiosity,  and  now  it  was  an- 
noiuiced  from  the  battlements  that  a  large  cavalcade  was  in  sigfa^ 
and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  southern  gate. 

**  It  is  Enphadde,  I  know  it  is  Enphadde,"  whispered  EalooJah, 
pale  and  trembling. 

The  door  of  the  saloon  opened,  and  there  entered  a  tall,  grace- 
ful figure,  dressed  in  a  blue  shirt,  and  over  it  a  closely  fitting  gar- 
ment that  came  down  to  the  knees,  composed  of  fine  feathen 
worked  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  prominent  color  was  a  deep  dai- 
zling  blue,  bordered  with  a  bright  yellow.  His  legs  were  bare,  ex- 
cept a  garter  of  gold  lace  from  which  depended  a  heavy  fringe  ]ik» 
the  bullion  of  an  epaulette.  Buskins  of  yellow  morocco  were  laced 
to  his  feet,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  closely  fitting  green  fealJier 
cloth  cap,  with  a  fillet  of  gold  and  silver  filligree,  and  a  drooping 
plume  of  feathers  of  the  froulbell. 

Uttering  a  scream  of  delight,  Kaloolah  threw  herself  into  the 
stranger's  arms.  It  took  me  somewhat  longer  to  recognize,  m  the 
full,  manly  figure,  the  strippling  Enphadde.  Disengaging  himself 
from  his  sister's  arms  he  flew  towards  me  and  gave  me  a  most  cor- 
dial embrace. 

We  shortly  retired  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  of  officers,  who 
filled  the  lower  end  of  the  long  saloon,  to  the  quiet  of  the  terrace, 
where  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  sward  just  as  the  sun  was  bid- 
ding good  night  to  the  blushing  clouds  that  hung  in  silent  admira- 
tion of  their  own  beautiful  images,  gleaming  far  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  purple  Nourwall. 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  had  long  stories  to  tell — many  a 
question  to  ask — ^manY  &  c^^aidoii  tA  oA&wer.    Mine  and  Ealoolah's 
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ie  reader  understands.  Enphaddc's  must  be  summed  in  Uiree 
nes. 

Upon  returning  to  the  hut  and  finding  his  sister  gone,  he  rushed 
Bck  to  the  head  man  and  alarmed  the  whole  village  with  his  com- 
laints  and  lamentations.  All  hands  turned  out  in  search  ;  which 
ras  continued  during  the  night.  It  was  at  last  concluded  that  she 
ad  been  killed  and  carried  off  by  some  wild  beast ;  in  a  day  or 
^o,  however,  it  was  known  that  a  party  of  slave-hunters  had  been 
1  the  neighborhood  and  all  doubts  as  to  her  fate  were  at  once 
nnovcd. 

Grief  so  weighed  upon  Enphadde  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on 
ith  the  Mandingos,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  he  remained,  wish- 
ig  and  inviting  death ;  his  misfortunes  excited  the  sympathy  of 
le  humane  villagers,  and  he  received  the  kmdest  nursing  and 
ttendance. 

When  able  to  walk  he  joined  a  kaffila  going  east  For  about  a 
umth  they  got  on  very  well ;  passing  through  several  populous 
rantries,  until  at  last,  while  fording  a  broad  stream  the  kaffila  was 
ttacked  by  a  party  of  armed  negroes.  The  Mohammedan  members 
f  it  were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  the  Kaffirs  were  seized  as  slaves. 
^^eat  was  Enphadde's  joy  when  he  found  that  his  captors  were 
larching  him  to  the  south-east.  In  fact,  what  seemed  at  first  a 
lisfortimc,  proved  the  safest  and  most  direct  means  of  his  restora- 
on  to  his  own  country. 

Three  weeks*  travel  brought  him  and  his  masters  to  a  large 
)wn.  Here  he  was  exposed  in  the  socco  and  immediately  pur- 
hased  by  a  slave-dealer,  who  put  him,  with  others,  on  board  of  a 
crge  canoe  and  ascended,  (five  or  six  days'  journey)  a  stream  running 
t)m  the  east.  They  then  landed,  and  striking  off  through  a  hilly 
Tuntry  in  a  southerly  course,  arrived  in  fifteen  days  at  a  small 
'ailed  town  named  Bemme. 

There  happened  to  be,  luckily,  in  this  town  a  party  of  Shemha 
sders,  who  had  visited  the  country  of  the  Foota  Jals,  where  they 
ad  heard  of  the  Gerboo  Blanda,  or  white  people  of  Framuzugda. 
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Enphadde's  complexion  and  features  excited  their  curiosity,  and 
upon  questioning  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Ger- 
boo  king,  they  offered  to  purchase  him,  and  take  him  home  for  ran- 
som. For  a  whole  lunar  month  they  journeyed  to  the  east,  until 
they  reached  the  first  towns  of  the  Footas,  where  his  masters,  either 
doubtful  of  his  ransom,  or  tired  of  the  long  journey,  sold  him  to  a 
Foota  chief,  who  promised  to  take  him  to  Framazugda,  but  who,  in 
the  meantime,  put  him  to  work  in  his  rice  and  cotton  fields.  £n- 
phadde  endeavored  by  promises  of  a  high  ransom  to  induce  some 
one  else  to  purchase  him,  but  his  master  refused  all  offers.  Finding, 
at  length,  that  the  Foota  lord  was  too  avaricbus  to  part  with  his 
hopes  of  a  splendid  ransom,  and  yet  too  indolent  to  set  about  ob- 
taining it,  Enphadde  secured  a  small  bundle  of  proyisions  and  a 
spear,  and  boldly  plunged  into  a  wild  rocky  country  to  the 
south-east. 

For  ten  days  he  endured  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  fatigue ; 
besides  being  several  times  attacked  by  wild  animals.  Once  a  lion 
bounded  at  him  from  the  sergy  margin  of  a  small  water  course. 
Enphadde  had  barely  time  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
when  the  Hon  gave  a  jump,  just  reaching  with  his  fore  feet  the  edg« 
of  the  rock,  and  slipping  back,  without  getting  a  foot-hold.  The 
animal  turned  back,  and  deliberately  placing  himself  in  the  samo 
spot  from  whence  he  had  sprung,  tried  it  agam,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Twenty  times  the  creature  repeated  the  experiment  before 
he  could  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  beyond  his  power.  Unfortu- 
nately Enphadde  had  dropped  his  spear,  or  he  might  have  easily 
put  an  end  to  the  monster's  saltatory  exertions,  by  thrusting  him 
while  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Upon  finding  that  his  pro- 
posed dinner  was  beyond  his  grasp,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence 
to  stretch  himself  out  upon  the  ground  and  keep  Enphadde  brofl- 
ing  in  the  hot  sun  upon  the  rock  until  sunset,  when,  with  a  deep 
roar  of  disappointment  and  impatience  that  made  the  boulders  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  rattle  like  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  he  bound- 
ed off  in  search  oli  a  \e»&  i^Ac^aaxit,  but  more  come-at-able  supper. 
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Enpbadde  descended  and  secured  his  spear,  but  he  thought  it  best 
to  take  up  his  lodging  upon  the  rock  for  the  night. 

On  another  occasion  Enphadde  had  succeeded  in  spearing  a 
monkey,  and  taking  his  prize  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  was  busily 
engaged  in  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together,  m  hopes  of  getting 
a  fire,  and  making  a  comfortable  meal,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
wild  rushing  through  the  forest,  and  turning,  he  beheld  himself 
enclosed  by  a  legion  of  monkeys  armed  with  sticks  and  stones. 
Discharging  their  missiles  with  wonderful  precision  and  force,  these 
infunated  animals  closed  in  upon  him.  Enphadde  used  his  spe.'U' 
▼igorously — killing  numbers  but  not  in  the  least  deterring  the  rest. 
They  swarmed  upon  him  hke  vermin,  and  in  a  minute  more,  he 
must  have  been  overborne  and  killed,  had  he  not  staggered  to  the 
water  and  plunged  in,  with  about  forty  monkeys  hanging  to  him 
by  their  claws,  tails  and  teeth.  The  ferocious  little  devils  were 
oompelled  to  let  go  their  hold  and  scramble  back  to  the  land, 
while  Enphadde  swam  across  to  the  other  side.  Covered  with 
bruises  and  bleeding  from  a  hundred  wounds,  and  faint  from  want 
of  food,  he  could  just  draw  himself  ashore,  where  he  must  have 
perished  had  he  not  been  discovered  by  a  party  of  negroes,  and 
taken  to  their  village. 

He  soon  found  that  he  was  as  much  a  slave  as  ever ;  but  upon 
teHmg  his  story,  they  at  once  agreed  to  take  him  to  the  confines  of 
his  country  and  offer  him  for  ransom.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
walk,  they  set  out,  and  in  ten  days  reached  the  river  Queal.  As- 
cending it  to  Lake  Tsamsa,  they  arrived  at  the  last  town  of  the 
Foota  Jals,  named  Goolah.  From  this  place  messengers  were  des- 
patched across  the  lake  to  a  Framazug  town,  and  from  thence 
word  was  sent  to  Killoam,  that  the  king's  son,  who  had  been 
mourned  as  dead,  was  alive,  and  to  be  ransomed  for  as  many  gold 
rings,  of  a  certain  thickness,  as  would  cover  to  their  tips  the  fingers 
of  his  master's  hands.  Commissioners  were  at  once  deputed  to 
effect  the  ransom ;  who,  when  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot 
for  the  ratification  of  the  bargain,  were  introduce  to  a  gigantic 
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D^ro  of  Goolah,  as  the  master  of  Enphadde.    A  delay  of  two  or 

three  days  now  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  commissionerB  not 
ha>'ing  more  than  half  the  requisite  number  of  rings  for  his  mon- 
strous fingers.  But  at  last  a  supply  was  procured — the  giant'i 
digits  were  sheathed  in  gold,  and  Enphadde  was  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  a  doating  father  and  to  the  affections  of  an  admiring  peo- 
ple. Great  was  the  joy  upon  his  return ;  but  it  was  qualified  by 
the  profound  regrets  for  the  supposed  cruel  fate  of  liis  beloved  sis- 
ter. **  Could  we  have  known/*  concluded  Enphadde,  **  that  God 
had  sent  Jonathan  again  to  your  protection,  how  happy  we  should 
have  been !" 

"  Poor  Enphadde !"  replied  Kaloolah,  "  your  fate  has  been  the 
hardest ;  you  have  had  no  hope  of  my  safety  to  support  you,  while 
I  have  been  almost  ever  confident  of  yours." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Enphadde,  "  we  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeii^ 
you  agam.  Imagine  our  joy,  then,  upon  hearing  that  you  were  here, 
alive,  and  well,  and  that  the  preser\'er  of  both  our  lives  was  witli 
you.  "  Fly!  fly!  Enphadde,  said  the  great  Shounse,  and  bring  her  to 
my  arms.  And  this  noble  stranger,  conduct  him  in  all  honor,  and 
quickly,  too,  for  I  long  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  the  saviom*  of  my 
children." 

^Enphadde*8  story  was  finished — the  fog-laden  breexe  began  to 
steal  across  the  bosom  of  the  river,  and  the  old  dagash  made  his 
appearance,  with  many  apologies  for  the  intrusion,  to  announce 
that  supper  was  waiting  in  the  great  hall.  We  entered  amid  a  blaxe 
of  light ;  a  burst  of  delicious  music,  and  a  shower  of  extatic  odors, 
shaken  from  ten  thousand  flowers. 

In  his  hurry  to  get  back  to  KiUoam,  the  prince  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  remotmt  of  horses  from  Garazha,  and  set  off  the  next 
morning.  But  the  dagash  told  him  that  that  was  impossible.  ''  There 
are  hardly  twenty  horses  m  town,  and  to  collect  fifty  from  the 
country  would  take  three  (wr  four  days.  In  ten  days  your  own 
horses  will  have  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
you  will  have  to  honor  my  poor  quarters  with  your  presence." 
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Enpliadde  was  tlitis  compelled  to  submit  to  a  delay  of  two 
days,  which  was  little  enough  time  for  his  exhausted  horses  to  re- 
cruit their  strength.  The  time,  however,  soon  passed,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  we  were  all  in  the  saddle,  and  escorted 
by  the  dagash,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  heavy  stone  gateway,  and  set  out  diagonally 
across  the  pleasant  valley  through  which  ran  the  little  tributary  to 
the  Nourwall. 

A  monstrous  buffalo  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  prin- 
cess. To  a  ring  in  his  nose  was  attached  a  rope,  by  which  he  was^ 
led,  although  he  was  so  tame,  and  well  trained,  as  to  obey  the 
slightest  intimations  of  the  voice.  Upon  his  back  was  erected  a 
framework  of  canes,  and  this  was  covered  with  curtams  of  the 
finest  muslin,  worked  in  a  kind  of  arabesque,  with  threads  of  gold, 
sQver  and  purple;  within  were  cushioned  seats,  upon  which  the 
rider  might  recline,  at  any  angle  corresponding  to  his  or  her  no- 
tions of  comfort  or  grace.  Bands  of  glittering  snake- skin  confined 
the  structure  upon  the  back  of  the  buffalo,  whose  horns,  neck  and 
twl  were  bedecked  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  animals  gait  was 
an  easy,  but  rather  ungainly  amble,  which  he  could  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  compelling  his  leaders  and  attendants,  who  ran 
by  his  sides  with  bushes  of  fragrant  herbs  to  keep  off  the  flies,  to 
move  at  a  sharp  trot. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fascinations  of  this  bovine  gesta- 
tion, Kaloolah  expressed  her  preference  for  the  saddle,  and,  after 
parting  with  the  dagash  and  his  guards,  she  insisted  upon  mounting 
her  horse,  and  resigning  the  buffalo  to  Jack,  who  loudly  expressed 
his  delight  at  the  change. 

"  Talk  of  horses,"  exclaimed  Jack,  "  they  are  nothing  to  this 
ere  craft.  Why,  when  astraddle  of  one  of  these  narrow-backed 
things,  I  feel  like  a  lubber  on  a  yard-arm.  I  roll,  and  pitch,  and 
send  like  a  badly  stowed  ship ;  and  every  few  minutes  I  fancy  my 
ballast  is  about  to  shift,  and  that  I  shall  be  down  upon  my  beam- 
ends.    But  here  !  Lord  bless  the  two  prettiest  black  eyes  that  ever 
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looked  out  from  a  angel's  head — and  tboae  are  your'n,  marm !  I 
never  see'd  such  a  regular  ship-shape  amhulation  on  four  legs  afore. 
Why,  I  was  once  in  an  American  hrig  out  of  New- York — ^Mr. 
Romer's  own  city — and  off  the  Horn  we  lay-to  for  two  and  thirty 
days  in  one  steady  gale.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  took  sii 
men  and  the  cook  to  hold  the  captain's  quadrant  while  he  took  the~ 
sun,  and  yet  we  never  sprung  a  spar,  opened  a  seam,  strained  a 
bulkhead,  or  shipped  as  much  water  as  you  could  put  in  your  eye^ 
and  make  anybody  believe  you  had  been  crying.  Now  the  metioa 
of  this  craft  is  just  like  that  brig,  and  if  I  had  only  a  little  snuff  of 
tar  and  bilge  water  I  could  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  that  I  was  in 
her,  and  once  more  fairly  off  soundings." 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  Kaloolah's  knowledge  of  English 
was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  understand  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  in  Jack's  sea-talk,  but,  somehow,  they  g^ot  on  very  weU 
together.  They  had  become  great  friends,  and  were  very  fond  of 
holding  long  conversations,  when  Jack  would  spin  his  yams  with  a 
profusion  o(  gestures  and  grimaces  that  never  failed  to  please  the 
princess  SKuih,  and  which,  not  unfrequently,  made  it  difficult  for  me 
to  preserve  a  proper  gravity  of  countenance. 

At  first  I  objected  to  the  manifest  impropriety  of  Jack's  mount- 
ing the  buffalo,  but  Ealoolah  insisted  upon  it,  and  afterwards  rode 
by  his  side,  enjoying  the  unaffected  delight  with  which  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  rolling  motions  of  the  beast.  Kaloolah's  slightest 
wish  was  attended  to  with  an  air  of  deference  and  respect  by  her 
brotlier  and  guards,  that  alone  would  have  prevented  me  from  in- 
terposing any  serious  objections  to  her  will,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  permit  Jack  to  occupy  his  elevated  position,  where  he 
stretched  himself  out  with  the  most  intoucient  air  imaginable — pre- 
senting a  figure  that  wodd  have  furnished  an  artist  with  a  good  life 
model  of  Neptune  on  the  couch  of  Amphitrite. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

Chaneter  of  the  Country. — Hotisei. — Monaments. — Fountains. — A  touch  of 
Politici^ — Fint  sight  of  Killoam. — KaIooIah*8  emotion. — Reception  at 
Jellalob. — A  separation.— An  entertainment. — Feats  of  jugglers. 

Our  road  for  five  days  lay  through  an  undulating  country,  that 
grew  more  populous  and  more  closely  cultivated  at  every  step. 
On  either  side  it  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  fruit  trees,  a  few 
only  of  which  were  familiar  to  me — such  as  the  olive,  the  almond, 
the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  cactus  opuntia.  or  prickly  pear.  These 
were  all  public  property,  and  afforded  the  traveller  both  refresh- 
ment and  shade.  The  trees  were  very  flourishing ;  and,  upon  en- 
quny,  I  found  that  it  was  a  matter  of  emulation  among  the  owners 
of  property,  along  the  road,  as  to  which  should  thus  present 
strangers  with  the  most  tempting  fruit.  Between  the  trees  were 
placed  marble  pillars,  surmounted  with  vases  filled  with  fresh 
flowers.  No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  owners*  taste 
and  horticdturai  skill  than  for  the  passing  traveller  to  stop  and 
•elect  the  most  beautiful. 

The  houses  on  either  hand  were  mostly  of  stone — a  yellow 
^ted  marble — and,  although  low,  had  a  peculiarly  light  appear- 
ance. Generally  they  were  half  buried  in  masses  of  rich  verdure, 
which  served  to  give  them  a  degree  of  breadth  and  dignity,  and  to 
Tery  much  assist  their  architectural  effects.  Numerous  aqueducts 
of  freestone  work  could  be  seen  crossing  the  country  in  every 
direction ;  and  spanning  the  rivers  and  water-courses  were  bridges 
equal  in  solidity  and  symmetry  to  the  best  productions  of  Roman 
masonry.  Lofty  monuments,  consisting  of  marble  pillars,  carved 
into  a  series  of  globes,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  plain  cube  of  lava,  peered 
up  from  above  the  loftiest  trees ;  and  immense  buildings  which 
proved  to  be  distributing  resenoirs,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  sufficient  head,  crowned  the  sumnuti 
of  the  hills  and  frowned  in  massiye  majesty,  like  the  feudal  castles 
of  christian  countries,  upon  the  flowery  dells  and  flowing  streami 
helow.  Like  feudal  castles  ?  True,  there  was  something  feuggesti?« 
of  the  association,  hut*  how  unlike  m  all  important  points.  Both  are 
elevated  upon  heights,  and  generally  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  but 
one  is  so  elevated  to  afford  a  rapid  descent  to  the  pure  water— 
to  give  force  and  pressure  to  numberless  refreshing  jets  and  cooling 
cascades,  and  graceful  fountains ;  the  other  to  afford  security  to 
violence,  vantage  to  rapine  and  slaughter — to  give  to  human  sel- 
fishness, strongholds  from  which,  with  irresistible  momentum  it 
might  descend  and  deluge  the  lower  lands  with  blood.  Suppose 
that  all  the  dwellings  of  cruel,  brutal,  ignorant,  short-sighted  ty- 
ranny and  superstition  that  dot  the  surface  of  Europe,  had  been 
for  ages  merely  fountain  heads  of  water — prisons  only  for  Undines 
and  Neriedes,  who,  when  released  from  confinement  had  danced  and 
sung,  ever  and  for  ever  appealing  to  the  gradually  deepening  sense 
of  the  beautiful ;  speaking  with  a  refining  power  to  the  delighted 
heart,  and  persuading  from  lavish  Ceres  and  Pomona  their  choicest 
gifts  to  man.  Suppose  still  further,  that  instead  of  being  mere 
reservoirs  of  water,  these  old  castles,  nnd  towers,  and  convents,  had 
been  reservoirs  of  virtue — strongholds  of  honest  human  sympathy, 
whence  had  flowed  all  fertilizing  and  elevating  influences :  suppose,  in 
other  words,  that  all  government,  politicjil,  social  and  religious,  had 
not  been  perverted  fcom  its  pbiin  and  inviting  ends — the  good  of 
the  whole  to  the  sordid  advantage  of  a  part — nnd  what  would  now 
be  the  condition  of  Europe  ? — of  the  world  ?  The  wildest  imagina- 
tion can  hardly  compass  the  then  glories  of  Christendom,  with  its 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  milHons  of  happy  and  comfortable  people. 
And  how  has  the  world  been  thus  cheated  of  its  inheritance, 
and,  possible,  yet  unborn,  millions  deprived  jof  their  righta  in  eter- 
nity, and  the  world  overburdened  with  people,  while  yet  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  its  power  of  production  has  been  developed  ? 
Ib  it  the  result  of  necessary  pre-existant  causes — the  natural  and 
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ineritable  evolutioii  of  the  germs  of  evil,  implanted  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  human  heart — something  over  which  man,  from  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  could  have  exercised  no  control.  Or,  is  it  the  re- 
sult of  false  teaching  and  bad  habits — of  imperious  fashion— of  long 
continued  and  assiduous  experiments  in  evil— of  an  industrious 
training  in  vice— of  a  diabolical  combination  of  selfish  men  to  tram- 
ple their  fellow  citizens  beneath  them,  to  degrade  and  beggar  them, 
and  to  crush,  with  the  iron  heel  of  power,  their  generous  impulses, 
their  few  and  feeble,  because  unstimulated,  aspirations  for  a  nobler, 
and  always  nobler  civilization  ?  If  the  first,  adieu  to  all  the  glowing 
hopes  of  Uie  political  reformer ;  if  the  second,  who  can  set  bounds 
to  the  constantly  accelerated  rush  of  political  and  social  im- 
provement ? 

But  to  return  to  my  sheep,  from  which  the  water  tanks  have 
taken  me  a  long  way,  and  which  were  literally  gamboling  by  my 
side.  There  were,  as  I  have  mentioned,  several  varieties  of  them, 
but  the  most  curious  was  a  long-wooled  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
imall  cow,  and  furnished  with  monstrous  udders  of  rich  milk. 
Their  backs  were  broad  and  soft,  and,  more  than  once,  we  saw  a 
long-legged  Framazug  astride  of  one  of  them,  and  industriously 
drumming  on  its  sides  with  his  heels. 

We  passed  through  several  villages  and  large  towns,  and  saw 
others  in  the  distance,  and  the  places  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night  were  substantial  cities  of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. From  all  these,  the  people  came  out  in  crowds,  saluting  us 
with  hearty  shouts,  and  a  general  waving  of  bouquets. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  after  leaving  Garazha, 
tbat  our  road  lay  up  the  steep  sides  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  been  seen  bounding  our  horizon  to  the  south.  We 
were  withm  a  few  rods  of  the  crest  of  the  hill.  "  Prepare  your- 
selves," said  Enphadde,  "  for  a  fine  view.  In  a  moment  more  you 
will  see  Killoam.  We  are  on  the  very  brink  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Wollosab !" 

At  this  instant  our  vanguard  raised  a  great  shout,  and  flourished 
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their  upears  over  their  heads.  AU  stopped  where  the  road  made  a 
sharp  turn,  and  eagerly  looked  down  at  something  on  their  left 
Hugh  stretched  himself  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  g«zed  fixedly.  Jack, 
finding  the  curtains  of  his  howdah  impede  his  view,  jumped  nimbly 
from  the  hack  of  his  huffalo,  and  ran  out  to  the  side  of  the  road ; 
aiid  Hassan,  as  was  his  custom  whenever  anything  particularly 
pleased  him,  threw  up  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  and  fired  it  in  the 
air.  The  instant  he  had  done  so  I  could  see  his  eyes  roll  round  to- 
wards me,  as  deprecating  the  anger  that  he  knew  he  had  justly 
aroused.  "  You've  fired  your  last  charge  of  powder,  my  good  fel- 
low !"  said  I,  looking  and  speaking  somewhat  sternly  to  the  fr^ht- 
.,.^ned  culprit.  But  at  this  moment  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
princess,  by  an  exclamation  from  Enphadde. 

Kaloolah  was  deadly  pale.  I  thought  she  was  about  to  faint, 
and,  jumping  from  my  horse,  flew  to  her  side,  and  lifted  her  to  the 
ground. 

"  It  will  be  over  m  a  moment,"  said  Kaloolah ;  **  direct  our 
train  to  move  on.  We  can  overtake  them  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  It  is  very  foolish  in  me,"  said  Kaloolah,  "to  feel  so!  But  when 
Enphadde  exclaimed  that  at  yonder  bend  of  the  road  we  should  see 
Killonm,  and  when  I  saw  the  guards  toss  their  spears  and  shoutt 
my  heart  begjin  to  beat  as  it  never  beat  but  once  before ;"  and  the 
princess  gave  me  a  look,  that  I  at  once  interpreted  to  mean,  on  the 
evening  of  the  attack  upon  the  caravan  among  the  sand-hills  of  the 
desert. 

"  No,  Kaloolah,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  not  foolish  to  feel  as  you  do. 
Nothing  caii  'tJe  more  natural.  Were  I  in  your  situation,  man  as  I 
am,  Fm  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  control  my  emotion  as  well 
as  you.  Even  as  it  is,  Enphadde's  announcement  made  my  pulses 
throb  like  a  frightened  child's." 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Enphadde,  after  a  pause,  "lean  upon 
our  arms,  and  let  us  move  up  to  this  view,  that  seems  to  frighten 
you  so." 

'*  Are  Tou  sure  t\iat  \\.  \s  tVvem^"  said  Kaloolah.    "  It  seems  to 
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me  as  ihoogb  tbe  whole  might  be  a  dream.  Here,  pineh  my  fingers/' 
said  she,  nairely  throwing  out  her  hands,  "  and  see  if  I  am  awake." 

I  took  one  hand,  and  was  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze,  when  she 
suddenly  pulled  it  away,  and  the  color  came  into  her  face.  "  No» 
no,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  wish  to  know ;  if  it's  a  dream,  it's  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  won't  be  waked  from  it ;  come,  let  us  go;",  and 
putting  her  arms  within  ours,  we  slowly  advanced  to  the  crown  of 
thehm. 

Despite  her  assumed  vivacity  and  calmness,  I  could  feel  her 
frame  tremble,  and  could  perceive  the  increasing  pallor  of  her 
cheek.  With  a  sudden  effort  she  hurried  us  forward,  mounted  the 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  gazed  at  the  vast  ocean  of  earth  that 
lay  beneath  and  before  us. 

"  Loo,  loo,  bil  8a  Wollosab,  bah  loo,  loo  hil  sa  mahrah  jKil* 
loam  r  exclaimed  Enphadde. 

Ealoolah  raised  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  turning  away,  fell  sobbing  mto  her  brother's 
arms.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  situation  in  which  even  the  most  sym- 
pathizing lover  would  be  de  trop.  There  were  thronging  associa- 
tions which  I  could  not  share — vibrating  memories  to  which  my 
voice  was  not  attuned — bonds  of  affection,  which  all-powerful  love 
might  transcend,  and  even  disrupt,  but  whose  precise  nature  it 
coidd  not  assume. 

There  are  some  lovers  who  are  jealous  of  such  things — ^fellows 
who  like  to  wholly  monopolize  a  woman — and  who  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  seizing  and  appropriating  her  every  look,  thought 
and  feeling,  with  somewhat  of  the  same  notion  of  an  exclusive  right 
as  that  with  which  they  pocket  a  tooth-pick — I  am  not  of  that 
turn.  The  female  heart  is  as  curiously  and  as  variously  stocked  as  a 
country  dry  goods  store.  A  man  may  be,  perhaps,  allowed  to  se- 
lect out  for  his  own  exclusive  use  some  of  the  heavier  articles,  such 
as  sheetings,  shirtings,  flannels,  trace-chains,  hobby-horses  and 
goose-yokes,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  neighbors  shoiild  be  at 
once  cut  off  from  their  accustomed  supply  of  small  wares. 
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I  withdrew  a  few  yards,  to  a  higher  and  more  projecting  cng, 
not  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  view,  for  the  character  of  the  scene 
by  no  means  excited  that  desire  to  see  further  and  still  further  be- 
yond what  at  first  breaks  upon  the  sight,  wiiich  is  so  often  feh  ia 
viewing  a  landscape,  or  any  object  which  depends  for  its  efifcct 
upon  extent  or  size.  The  beautiful  or  the  sublime  emotion  ansing 
from  form,  color,  motion  or  any  combination  of  these  qualities,  xnaj 
be  complete,  entire,  mind-filling  and  soul-satisfying,  because  the 
causes  may  be  perfect,  and  incapable  of  improvement  or  augmenta- 
tion. Their  power  cannot  be  increased  by  adding  a  little  more  form, 
a  httle  more  color,  or  a  little  more  motion.  But,  when  extension  n 
the  only  or  the  predominent  element  of  the  view,  the  mind  is  at 
once  dissatisfied,  and  demands  more  and  more,  bounding  its  desires 
not  even  by  the  limits  of  human  reason. 

Now,  in  the  view  before  me,  there  was  wonderful  extension— 
an  almost  limitless  expansion ;  but  it  was  subordinate  to  the  mag- 
nificent combination  of  form,  color  and  motion. 

Sheer  down  went  the  precipice  a  thousand  feet,  and  from  its 
base  the  country  descended,  by  gentle  slopes  and  wide  terraces,  a 
thousand  feet  farther,  to  the  banks  of  the  Wollosab,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles.  Far  up  to  the  left  was  the  grejit  lake  of  Wollo, 
forty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  with  numerous  islands — all  of  them 
in  sight.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  lake,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
us,  on  the  farther  side,  opened  two  immense  valleys  iiw  up,  in 
which  could  be  caught  the  glitter  of  smaller  bodies  of  water.  The 
mo\mtain  dividing  the  valleys  ran  boldly  down  to  the  lake,  bear- 
ing upon  its  crest  a  stream,  that,  descnding  by  two  successive  ie^tps, 
five  hundred  feet  each,  ran,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  broad  sheet 
of  milky  foam,  and  again  bounding  over  a  lofty  ledge,  whitened,  for 
a  league,  the  surface  of  the  wallo.  Ten  miles  below  this,  and  in 
front  of  us,  where  the  river  issued  from  the  lake,  was  the  great  city 
of  Killoam,  and  more  than  fifty  other  cititis  could  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Beyond  the  Wollosab,  there  stretched  a  plain  fifty  miles  brorid. 
traversed  by  numetOM&  ^It^wsvs,  and  bordered  by  a  sea  of  purple- 
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bodied,  white-headed  mountains,  that  seemed  as  if  in  the  very  act 
of  tossing  themselves,  in  proud  defiance,  against  the  sky.  Far  away 
to  the  right  this  plain  extended,  until  the  hazy  cones  closing  in,  left 
barely  a  passage  for  the  majestic  river. 

Back  of  us  the  scene  was  equally  gorgeous.  There  lay  the  rich 
rolling  country  that  we  had  passed,  bordered  by  hills,  which,  in  the 
north-east  and  east,  grew  into  mountains,  among  which,  proudly 
conspicuous,  stood  the  ever-flaming  Kcbbi. 

The  small  chain  of  hills  upon  which  we  stood  were  thus  the 
centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre.  The  chain  was  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  was  deeply  serrated.  We  might  have  taken  a 
more  level  road,  through  the  deep  passes,  or  escaped  the  hills  alto- 
grether  by  a  slight  detour ;  but  Enphadde  had  chosen  the  path  over 
the  highest  peak,  in  order  to  give  us  a  more  striking  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  his  country. 

There  was  a  wonderful  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  air, 
that  more  than  doubled  the  limits  of  ordinary  vision.  Cilies,  palaces, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  monuments,  stood  forth,  at  a  distance  of  leagues, 
with  telescopic  distinctness.     I  gazed  as  one  entninced. 

My  revery  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  princess,  who  called 
to  me  to  come  and  take  a  seat  by  her  side. 

Together  we  gazed,  lost  to  all  sense  of  time,  in  the  deep  emo- 
tions of  the  scene,  until  suddenly,  far  below  us,  the  spear-points  of 
our  escort  gleamed  from  the  o'erarching  trees — "Come!"  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  jumping  to  his  f-et ;  "  the  sun  is  going  down, 
and  we  must  follow  his  example,  or  we  shall  have  to  find  our  way 
by  starlight." 

Our  attendants  bringing  up  our  horses,  we  mounted,  and  de- 
scended a  steep  winding  road,  running  through  dense  arbors  of 
jQowering  trees,  and  crossing  several  times,  by  light  wooden  bridges, 
a  tangled  silvery  thread  of  water.  We  overtook  our  escort  when 
IB  sight  of  a  large  town,  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  night. 

As  usual,  crowds  of  people  were  awaiting  our  arrival  at  some 
distance  from  the  gates.     Every  one  bore  a  bouquet  in  one  hand. 
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and  a  torch  or  paper  lantern  in  the  other.  As  darkneas  eame  <Mi, 
the  flambeaux  were  lighted,  and  from  the  walls,  towers  and  boosei 
streamed  the  light  of  innumerable  lamps. 

From  the  gateway  to  the  house  appointed  for  our  reception,  a 
distance  of  full  half  a  mile,  we  rode  along  under  a  continuous  canopj 
of  flowers.  A  netting  of  rope  work  had  been  stretched  across  from 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  into  this  the  flowers  had  been  inters 
woven,  leaving,  at  intervals,  dependant  garlands  and  wreaths.  The 
balconies  and  porticos  were  also  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  filled 
with  beautiful  women.  Thousands  of  lamps,  torches  and  lanteroi 
dififused  as  intense  a  light  as  the  full  brightness  of  day.  In  froBi 
of  us  danced  a  dozen  girls,  in  picturesque  costume,  with  musical 
instruments,  like  a  tamborine,  with  which  they  accompanied  their 
voices ;  and  on  either  side  moved  a  dense  throng,  from  whose  throats 
every  few  minutes  came  a  wild  chorus,  that  fairly  lifted  the  canopj 
of  flowers,  and  that  thrilled  through  me  like  ten  thousand  bowie- 
knives. 

The  good  people  of  Jellalob  had  taken  us  quite  by  surprise. 
Orders  having  been  issued  that  our  journey  should  be  conducted 
with  all  privacy,  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  display.  £n- 
phadde,  however,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  displeased ;  and 
be  signified  as  much  to  the  dagash  and  the  authorities  of  the  town. 
Kaloolah,  however,  interposed,  and  averted  the  storm  of  princely 
wrath ;  and  Enphadde  was  fain  to  receive  the  excuses  of  the  fright- 
ened officials,  who  represented  that  ever  since  the  announcement 
that  the  princess  was  on  the  road,  the  people  had  been  in  the 
greatest  ferment,  and  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent 
them  from  making  some  demonstration  of  their  joy. 

Upon  reaching  the  palace  we  alighted,  and  were  conducted 
across  an  open  court-yard  paved  in  mosaic — in  the  centre  of  which 
played  an  illuminated  fountain — to  a  flight  of  low  broad  marble  steps : 
ascending  these,  we  were  conducted  through  a  wide  hall  to  a  loft^ 
saloon,  hung  in  blue  and  gold,  and  furnished  with  curiously  sculp- 
tured alabaster  pedea\£\^,  <!Ofi\Mxra\%  Wm^^,  and  wreathed  on  the 
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tside  with  flowers.  In  a  few  mmutes  we  were  shown  to  our 
lepbg  rooms.  Mine  led  from  the  further  end  of  a  loi^  marble 
loon,  and  opened  out  into  a  balcony  that  orerlooked  a  small  court 
lere  played  a  lively  jet  of  sparkling  water.  A  flight  of  narrow 
me  steps  led  to  the  court,  and  thence  to  a  bathing  room,  where  a 
thing  tub  of  fragrant  cedar,  studded  with  silver,  and  fiDed  with 
am  rose  water,  awaited  me. 

I  was  preparing  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  luxury,  when  a  servant 
noonced  that  Enphadde  wished  to  see  me.  Upon  repairing  to  the 
oon  I  found  him  and  his  sister  still  in  their  travelling  dresses, 
d  apparently  ready  to  resiune  their  journey.  They  annoimced 
it  word  had  just  been  received  from  the  court  that  their  father 
d  gone  to  a  royal  chateau  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wollo,  about 
1  hours  ride  from  us,  and  that  he  expected  his  daughter  to  come 

at  once,  while  I  was  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two  at  Jellalob,  and 
have  a  presentation  to  his  majesty  at  Killoam.  I  had  no  right  to 
ject  to  this  arrangement,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
r  regrets  at  parting. 

"  'Tis  only  for  a  day,"  whispered  Ealoolah,  as  I  assisted  her 

0  a  curtained  palanquin. 

"  True,  'tis  only  for  a  day,"  said  I,  smiling,  and  waving  my 
ad  as  the  bearers  lifted  their  lovely  burden  from  the  ground,  but 
heart  I  felt  as  forlorn  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  year,  or  a  lifetime. 

"  Pshaw  !"  I  mentally  ejaculated,  **  this  is  too  ridicdous,  to  lei 
tttle  Congo  slave  girl  get  the  upper  hand  of  my  heart  in  this 
y!" 

Upon  entering  my  saloon  I  found  my  lords  in  waiting.  Jack, 
igh  and  Hassan,  engaged  with  a  host  of  servants  in  arranging  and 
playing  several  complete  suits  of  dress.   There  were  garments  of 

1  linen,  shawls  like  those  of  cashmere,  figured  muslins,  and  robes 
I  surcoats  of  feather  cloth  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors. 

After  my  bath  I  selected  a  cashmere  for  a  turban,  and  throwing 
eather  robe  over  my  shoulders,  I  descended,  with  my  compa- 
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nions,  all  dressed  in  a  similar  style,  to  the  banquet  haU,  where  the 
dagash,  and  forty  or  fifty  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  me. 

After  the  feast  came  music,  dancing,  and  a  variety  of  juggling 
feats.  The  dancing  girls  were  beautiful  and  very  jgraceful  in  thdr 
movements,  and  the  conjuring  tricks  were  novel  and  performed  with 
great  skill.  Some  of  them  were  truly  wonderful,  as,  for  instance, 
turning  a  man  into  a  tree  bearing  fruit,  and  with  monkeys  skippm^ 
about  in  the  branches ;  and  another  case,  where  the  chief  juggler, 
apparently  swallowed  five  men,  ten  boys  and  a  jackass,  threw  them 
all  up  again,  turned  himself  inside  out,  blew  himself  up  like  a  bal- 
loon, and  exploding  with  a  loud  report,  disappeared  in  a  puff  of 
luminous  vapor.  My  companions  declared  that  we  had  got  into  a 
country  of  enchanters,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with 
which  the  tricks  were  performed,  although  I  was  too  much  of  s 
Yankee  to  be  much  astonished  at  anything  in  the  Hey!  Presto!  Ime. 
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Dejwrtiire  from  Jellalob. — Pholdefoo*. — Approach  to  KUIoatn. — Entrance  into 
the  city. — Novel  pavement. — The  acropolis. — ^The  palace. — A  bonqnet 
from  the  princess. — The  hall  of  the  fountains. — The  throne  room. — Audi- 
ence of  the  sultan. — The  g^at  Shouuse. — A  royal  feaat 

We  set  out.  the  next  day,  with  an  immense  escort,  and  were 
followed  by  large  crowds  of  people  from  Jellalob  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities.  Bufl^aloes,  richly  caparisoned,  were  provided  for  ns, 
and  for  most  of  the  accompanying  dignitaries  ;  but  we  preferred  o# 
horses;  and,  in  compliment  to  us,  the  dagash  and  several  high 
officers  from  iVie  comtX  «\^j>o  \<ic^s^  >[)ttfi\t  ^je9v\&  vx  t\v^  saddle. 
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On  either  side  of  us  were  footmen,  who  supported  over  our 
heads,  by  long  slender  poles,  awnings  of  pure  linen.  These  were 
bedecked  with  streamers  of  viiriously  colored  muslin,  and  with 
wreaths  of  fresh  flowers.  A  little  in  the  rear  came  a  hand-barrow, 
m  which  were  conspicuously  placed  our  muskets  and  pistols.  These 
seemed  to  attract  the  largest  share  of  public  attention,  and  the  bar- 
row was  frequently  raised  aloft  to  afford  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  wonderful  machines,  wliich,  in  the  hands  of  the  Foo- 
tas  were  beginning  to  threaten  their  existence  as  a  nation. 

We  passed  several  of  the  columns  that  I  have  mentioned,  sur- 
mounted with  the  usual  cube  of  lava.  A  very  lofty  one  having 
attracted  my  attention,  Set/wad  dal  Oouk,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
court,  who  rode  by  my  side,  volunteered  an  explanation. 

''  You  must  know,"  said  he,  "  tliat  tliese  columns  are  erected 
as  mementoes  of  the  Pkoldefoos,  or  the  *  Seekers  of  Truth* " 

"  True,"  I  replied,  "  the  young  prince,  Enphadde  told  me  as 
much,  but  I  do  not  understand,  precisely,  who  these  '  seekers  of 
truth '  are." 

"  They  are,"  said  the  seywad,  "  a  class  of  pure,  holy,  and  wise 
enthusiasts,  who  withdraw  from  their  fellow  men  and  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  and  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  search  for  the 
germs  of  moral,  religious  and  pohtical  truth,  and  to  the  inevitable 
hie  that  awtuts  them  at  the  end  of  theu*  search." 

*'  An  exclusive  caste  or  order  ?"  I  demanded. 

*'  No,  any  one  can  become  a  seeker,  provided  he  gives  evidence 
of  the  proper  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  of  those  spiritual 
promptings  which  are  necessary  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  the 
end.  Such  a  one  is  permitted  to  take  the  vows  of  his  order  on  his 
thirtieth  birth-day.  From  that  time  he  devotes  himself  to  medita- 
tion and  study.  A  small  stipend  from  the  government  barely  sup- 
plies him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Part  of  the  time  he  wanders 
alboat  the  country,  studying  human  nature,  mvestigating  the  laws 
of  social  organization,  inquiring  into  the  history,  antiquities,  and 
jurisprudence  of  past  generations,  and  collecting  from  the  mona- 
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ments  of  departed  '  seekers '  the  germs  of  truth  for  which  thej 
had  sacrificed  their  lives.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  deTotes  to  medi- 
tation in  some  retired  spot»  afar  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  thi 
world.  Here  he  prepares  himself  for  his  fate,  and  eliminatei  the 
apothegm  upon  which  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  virtue  is  to  j 
depend. 

"  A  few  days  before  his  fortieth  birth-day,  the  announcemint  ii 
made  throughout  the  coimtry,  of  the  approaching  sacrifice  of  i 
*  seeker.'  People  collect  from  all  parts — the  seeker,  attended  bf 
the  proper  officers,  appears,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Akoe  bt 
moimts  upon  a  lofty  staging,  erected  over  an  immense  pile  of  6g- 
gots.  A  chaplet  of  roses  adorns  his  head — ^flowers  bedeck  th» 
funeral  pile  beneath.  A  hundred  virgins  chaunt  to  the  muse  d 
tweet-toned  instruments,  the  praises  of  Truth  and  her  heroic  '  leek- 
ers.'  He  now  proclaims  aloud  the  one  single  short  apothegm  oi 
maxim,  to  the  discovery,  or  enforcement  of  which  he  has  resolTod 
to  devote  his  Ufe.  The  phrase  is  taken  up  and  repeated  by  thot- 
sands  of  voices.  Shouts  of  applause  and  admiration  rend  the  aii;  _ 
the  pile  is  lighted — the  volleying  smoke  and  flames  ascend,  and  ■ 
envelope  the  'seeker,'  who,  waving  his  arms,  triumphantly  lop  I 
faito  the  glowing  furnace  below.  w^ 

"  A  monument  is  at  once  erected  to  his  memory,  and  onumoit-  1^ 
ed,  as  you  see,  by  a  cube  of  lava,  typical  in  its  shape  of  the  p«-  ||^ 
fectly  symmetncal  form  of  a  fundamental  truth,  viewed  m  whatew  L 
aspects,  and  in  its  composition  of  the  refining  fiery  influences  ndtf  1^ 
which  the  truth  has  been  sought  and  obtained." 

"  How  is  it  ?"  I  demanded,  "  that  while  most  of  these 
ments  are  of  the  same  size,  there  are  a  few  that  tower  far 
the  usual  height  ?" 

"Those,"  replied  my  mformant,  "are  erected  in  memorji 
some  great  truth  that  has  withstood  the  test  of  ages.    It  is  penri^ 
ted  to  the  people  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  after  the  iiJk 
of  the  '  seeker,'  to  tear  down  his  monument,  if  time  has 
■tated  the  Macy  of  his  dogma,  or  to  enlaige  it,  if  public  opiaS 
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CO  decrees.  This  high  monument  was  erected  thousands  of  yean 
ago;  since  then  it  has  received  many  additions,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  other  monuments  have  been  erected  in  enforcement  and 
elucidation  of  its  truth-speeeh" 

"  And  what  is  its  truth-speech  ?'' 

**  Simply  this :  '  He  loves  himself  the  best  who  loves  God  the 
most ;  and  he  loves  God  the  most  who  loves  with  his  whole  heart 
his  fellow  men.'  Yonder  you  see  a  modem  monument,  with  m 
similar  sentiment,  in  different  words.  It  says :  '  The  earth  would  be 
God's  flower  garden,  did  not  human  selfishness  choke  the  paths  so 
that  the  devil  only  can  walk  therein.'  " 

*'  And  do  not  these  apothegms,"  I  demanded,  *'  furnish  texts 
for  disputation ?  are  all  admitted,  at  once,  as  truth?" 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Dal  Gouk,  '*  some  are  of  questionable 
truthfulness  under  any  interpretation,  and  others  give  rise  to  sects. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  eipressing  a  moral  correlative  of  the 
axiom  I  have  mentioned.  lU  motto  is,  '  The  love  of  their  kind  is  a 
ladder  by  which  men  can  climb  to  heaven.'  This  was  considered 
plain  enough,  until,  long  after  the  '  seeker '  was  dead,  the  question 
■rose,  '  whether  a  man,  who,  by  cultivating  a  love  of  his  kind  to 
the  complete  uprooting  of  self-love,  had  attained  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  would  have  reached  heaven  actually,  or  would  have 
reached  a  height  to  ensure  heaven  after  death.  At  once  two  par- 
ties arose — the  actualists  and  the  super-actualists,  and  the  dispute 
between  them  is  now  at  its  height" 

"  And  how  will  it  be  decided  ?" 

"  Why,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  people  and  authorities  will 
bave  to  tear  down  the  monument,  thus  referring  the  truth  to  futiu^ 
seekers,  who  will  develope  it  in  a  new  form.  But  it  is  not  alone 
moral  and  theological  truths  that  furnish  grounds  for  dispute — po- 
litical and  social  maxims  are  equally  prolific.  Fortunately,  the  ex- 
Itounders  and  commentators,  and  disputers  are  held  in  the  greatest 
contempt,  and  although  some  few  may  for  awhile  be  led  astray, 
Ibe  people  ultimately  put  the  polemics  with  thdr  dogodaa^eBd  hal£ 
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truths,  and  fabe  facts  wholly  aside,  and  steadily  adhere  to  the 
stately,  strong,  slow  current  of  national  opinion." 

"  And  whither  is  this  current  tending?" 

"  Onward,  ever  onward,  if  not  always  directly  towards  the  tntt 
and  the  beautiful,  at  least  away  from  the  ugly  and  the  fiEdse." 

"  We  shall  have  Dal  Gouk  turning  pholdefoo  one  of  theie 
days,"  interposed  a  young  noble,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  the 
8eywad*s  rising  enthusiasm. 

Dal  Gouk  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  reply,  and  for  some 
time  we  rode  on  in  silence.  When  conversation  was  resumed  it  took 
a  wide  range,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  would  be, 
perhaps,  of  interest  to  the  reader,  but  which  the  extended  space 
my  manuscript  has  already  reached,  warns  me  must  be  left  for  a 
separate  work. 

As  we  advanced,  the  glittering  towers  and  domes,  and  lofty  bat- 
tlements of  the  great  city  grew  more  distinct.  A  three  hour's  ride 
brought  us  to  a  long  stone  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  leading  across 
the  Wollosab.  Crossing  this,  we  wheeled  along  the  river  for  a  few 
rods  to  the  left,  and  then  traversing  a  small  promontory,  came  to 
a  broad  straight  road,  bounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  f4MKfim  rtltm  by  which  Themistocles  connected  his  h- 
mous  city  with  its  Piraeus.  Entering  this  road  through  a  wide- 
arched  gateway,  we  again  turned  to  the  left,  and,  nding  along  for 
about  a  mile,  debouched  into  a  large  place,  surrounded  by  massive 
stone  buildings,  and  ornamented  with  marble  colunms  and  fonn- 
tains.  The  square  was  crowded  with  people,  who  received  us  with 
shouts  and  a  universal  waving  of  bouquets. 

Several  streets  led  off  from  the  sides.  Our  escort  took  its 
course  across  the  square  and  up  a  broad  straight  street,  the  pave- 
ment of  which  struck  me  as  being  considerably  superior  to  the 
barbarous  rubble  work  of  Broadway.  It  was  composed  of  large 
stones  four  and  five  feet  square,  and  six  or  eight  inches  thick. 
Across  the  surface  of  each  ran  grooves  half  an  mch  in  depth  and  width, 
and  four  inches  ap«xt,  «£LoT^\ik!^  «k  V^^^^Wst  Vt:sm^^  dAtLkeys  and 
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Uoes.  It  costs  but  little  time  or  trouble  to  lay  this  paveaient,  the 
:ks  :of  stone  being  simply  placed  so  as  to  break  jdnts  upon  a 
idation  made  by  levelling  tbe  ground,  ajid  then  driving  wooden 
s  a  foot  or  more  long,  or  rather  of  a  length  and  size  proper- 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  grouqd.  These  little  (Hies  are  driven  at 
rvals  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  ^d  being  completely 
ured  by  the  earth,  they  nev^  decay  and  never  give  way — 
1^  forming  a  foundation  cheap,  efficient  and  durable. 
This  road  runs  directly  with  a  slight  ascent  for  a  distance  of 
miles,  up  to  the  face  of  a  precipice  of  rock  three  hundred  feet 
1.  Then  dividing,  it  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs,  on  either 
d,  entirely  around  this  stately  fuaK>pfl^.  The  stone  has  beoi 
irately  scarped,  and  two  deep  stairways  cut  in  it.  Up  these 
people  rushed,  completely  £lling  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
1  a  crowd,  which,  slowly  winding  its  way  upwards,  looked 
two  huge  snakes  of  briHiant  hues  creeping  along  the  (a/ce  of 
rock. 

A  lofty  archway  opened  before  us  into  a  tunnel,  fifty  feet  wide, 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We 
a^  this,  and  at  the  end  of  it  came  to  a  circular  shaft,  or  well, 
;  extended  to  the  top  of  the  acropolis,  a  height  of  more  than 
le  hundred  feet.  Upon  looking  up,  the  clear  sky  could  be  seen 
ing  like  a  dome  upon  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  A  broad,  gently 
ling  road,  making  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spiral  staircases 
tie  world,  afforded  an  easy  ascent  to  men  and  beasts. 
On  emerging  from  the  shaft  we  found  ourselves  in  the  centre 
large  square,  shaded  with  majestic  trees,  divided  into  walkB, 
unented  with  fountains,  columns  and  flower  stands,  and  sur- 
ided  on  three  sides  with  a  parapet,  from  whence  one  could  look 
n  on  the  city  and  its  beautiful  environs,  and  upon  the  vast 
anse  of  country  beyond.  The  fourth  side  was  bounded  by  a 
1^  of  buildings  connected  by  terraces  and  balconies,  the  whole 
tenting  one  of  those  confused,  irregular  architectural  masses,  of 
much  pretension  or  promise  externally,  but  vhkli  al  once  su^- 
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gesto  the  idea  of  long  winding  corridors,  interminable  halls,  eonl- 
less  courts,  private  staircases  and  secret  passages,  and  exdtei  a 
longing  to  explore  the  presumed  labTrinthian  mysteries. 

Passing  from  the  gaze  of  the  comitless  multitudes  cnywding  Ibe 
square,  we  were  ushered  through  a  low  arched  gateway  into  s 
small  court,  where,  upon  dismounting,  I  was  met  by  Enphadda 
He  at  once  conducted  us  through  several  long  passages  to  a  fins 
suite  of  apartments  overlooking  the  eastern  side  of  the  acropolis. 

My  first  inquiry,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was  after  Ka- 
kolah. 

''She  is  well,"  replied  the  prince,  "although  still  saffaing 
from  the  agitation  of  meeting  her  father.  Joy  almost  killed  the 
"great  Shouns^.  He  has  recovered  now,  but  he  still  holds  my  sister 
to  his  heart.  But  see,  she  has  not  foi^tten  you — she  sends  yon 
this,"  and  Enphadde  produced  a  tmy  bouquet,  not  much  larger  than 
a  rose-bud,  and  yet  containing  a  dozen  different  flowers,  each  one  of 
which  conveyed  some  message,  but  which,  as  I  was  no  adept  in  the 
language  of  flowers,  I  concluded  it  best  not  to  puzzle  my  head  hy 
attempting  to  read.  "  No !  no  matter,"  I  replied  to  Enphadde,  who 
offered  to  explain ;  **  tell  Kaloolah  that  the  heart  is  an  apt  scholar 
in  such  cases,  and  that  mine  shall  read  her  message  for  me." 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Enphadde ;  "  and  when  the  wan 
has  descended  half-way  the  western  arch  of  heaven  I  will  come 
and  conduct  you  to  my  father." 

It  was  about  three  hours  before  Enphadde's  return,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile  we  had  time  for  a  delidous  bath  and  an  elaborate  toileC» 
m  which  we  were  assisted  by  numerous  attendants,  between  whom 
and  my  three  personal  followers  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discoasioa 
b  relation  to  the  esthetics  of  dress.  Jack  was  much  the  most  ^- 
cult  to  please,  rejecting  each  garment  offered  him,  and  makiii^  hit 
comments  upon  the  "  monkeyfied,  sodg^-looking  "  dresses  inih  an 
expression  of  the  highest  disgust.  At  last  I  had  to  interfere,  and 
actually  order  him  into  a  picturesque-looking  costume. 

"Well,  if  I  must»  I  must!"  said  Jack;  "but  I'm  Uesaed  if  it 
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•rat  a  disappointment !  I've  navigated  tinder  all  kinds  of  outlandish 
vigSy  and  it  seems  kind  of  natm^  to  do  so  amcmg  the  Bedouins  and 
Blackamoors,  and  other  savages ;  but  you  have  always  said  that  we 
weiB  coming  among  a  civilized  people.  Well»  here  we  are,  and 
devil  the  thing  that  looks  like  a  pea-jacket,  or  a  pair  of  duck  trow* 
men,  have  these  fellows  got  in  all  this  pile  of  finifine  toggery! 
Civilized !  They  don't  know  the  rudiments !  I*m  blessed  if  I  be- 
fieve  they  could  tell  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  a  yard  long,  if  they 
should  see  it.  And  as  for  a  tarpaulin ! — just  think  of  a  fellow's 
hauling  out  the  weather-earing  in  a  sou'- wester  with  one  of  these 
feather  things  on  his  head !" 

We  were  all  ready  when  Enphadde  returned,  and  descending  a 
broad  flight  of  marble  steps,  we  entered  a  paved  hall  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  which  conducted  us  to  a  large  circular  room,  lighted  by 
s  dome,  which  was  supported  upon  dight  pillars  of  verd  antique. 
The  shafts  of  these  pillars  were  fluted  in  spirals,  and  the  capitals 
were  elaborate  imitations  of  bunches  of  flowers.  The  bases  and  en- 
tablature were  nearly  pure  Corinthian,  and  the  general  effect  was 
Tery  much  the  same  as  of  that  order. 

The  room  was  filled  with  officials,  in  rich  dresses,  who  received 
us  in  silence,  with  a  series  of  profound  genuflexions.  We  paused 
ioT  a  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  a  slender  fountain 
was  throwing  a  jet  of  perfumed  water.  Enphadde  r^ed  his  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  folding-doors,  of  panelled  boxwood,  inlaid  with  silver 
and  ivory,  drew  noiselessly  aside.  A  burst  of  delicious  music,  from 
a  hundred  soft-toned  instruments,  greeted  us  as  we  stepped  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  fountains. 

As  we  stood  at  one  end,  the  coup  d'ml  was  magnificent.  As 
hi  up  almost  as  the  eye  could  reach  extended  two  rows  of  taU 
colunms ;  each  column  represented  two  convoluted  serpents,  their 
intertwined  tails  coiled  up  for  a  base,  from  which  their  huge  heli- 
coidal  bodies  sprang  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  At  this  point 
the  necks  of  the  serpents  separated,  and  each  one,  curving  outwards 
and  upwards^  longitudinally,  again  approached  the  other,  describing 
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%  heart-shaped  curre,  and,  bending  downwards,  took  a  no^  tumlt, 
from  which  the  heads  diverged  in  erery  yaiiety  of  action  and  «• 
pression.  These  columns  were  of  carved  cedar,  inkud,  or  coTind 
with  the  skins  of  serpents.  Their  surfaces  had  thus  been  made  lo 
gleam  and  glow,  in  the  most  natural  mamm',  whh  all  the  ridi  md 
deep  colors  of  the  intertropical  reptalia.  A  light  eotablature  rmttd 
upon  the  curved  necks  of  the  serpents.  Along  the  fnaze  nm  a  bsi- 
relief  of  vines,  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  burnished  g<Ad,  silver  aad 
precious  stones ;  and  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  a^rpeoU  wave 
branches  of  gilded  fruit. 

The  whole  length  of  the  hall  was  about  four  haadrad  foei;  its 
width,  between  the  rows  of  pillars,  about  fifty  feet.  Between  the 
pillars  and  the  waUs,  on  either  side,  was  a  space  of  about  fifteen 
ieet,  the  floor  of  which  was  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  that  of  the 
centre,  and  strung  the  whole  length  with  cushions,  upon  which  wen 
seated  a  double  row  of  guards,  habited  in  the  most  goigeous  uii- 
fonns.  The  floor  of  the  centre,  between  the  oolonades,  was  of  tke 
most  elaborate  mosaic,  representing  five  large  vines,  with  spread]^ 
tendrils  and  branches,  among  whose  leaves  played  monkeys  of  every 
shape  and  sise,  some  of  them  with  wings ;  and  birds,  rivalling  in 
brilliancy  of  plumage  their  animate  prototypes  of  t^e  wood ;  and  all 
kinds  of  snakes  and  lizards,  with  glittering  skins,  and  eyes  of  mby, 
diamond  and  opal. 

But  where  were  the  fountains  from  which  the  hall  took  its 
name  ?  Above,  directly  overhead :  on  either  side  from  the  galleiies, 
supported  by  the  pillars,  arose  a  thousand  jets,  each  one  arching 
itself,  in  a  parabolic  curve,  across  the  hall,  and  falling  into  the  op- 
posite gallery.  These  jets,  arranged  alternately,  were  so  adjusted 
that  the  spread  of  the  water  in  one,  as  it  fell,  would  just  fill  the 
space  between  the  concentrated  fluid  issuing  from  the  opposite 
pipes ;  and  in  this  way,  by  the  accurate  interposition  of  correspond- 
ing streams,  there  was  supported  a  continuous  canopy  of  water 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall. 

A  flood  oi  )ig\i\>  waa  '^>3X^  lTOi^\fi:<3Tdu^  ^^xsAM^xiW&a^^^^n 
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ihe  upper  surface  of  this  sparkling  roof,  while  below,  numberless 
Uddeu  tapers  were  so  arranged  in  tubes  as  to  throw  their  rayt 
against  the  under  surface  of  the  watery  arch,  from  whence  they 
Were  returned,  after  countless  refractions  and  reflections,  to  the  d^ 
Hghted  eye.  A  wonderful  variety  of  effects  were  produced  by  th# 
continually  changing  color  of  the  water ;  for  a  minute  or  two  il 
would  be  of  a  pure  white,  and  then,  slowly  assuming  a  piismalM 
tibt,  nm  on  through  all  the  colors  of  the  rabbow. 

The  low,  hollow,  rushing  noise  of  the  falling  water  filled  the 
lofty  hall,  and  floated  in  massive,  but  most  musical  waves  of  sound, 
upon  the  perfumed  air.  The  glowing  pillars  seemed  animated,  a» 
the  bright  and  flickering  light  played  upon  their  burnished  surfaces. 
the  vines  of  the  mosaic  pavement,  and  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
IVieze,  waved  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  breese ;  while  the  green,  yel- 
low and  scarlet  monkeys  gambolled  among  the  branches,  and  dia» 
moud-eyed  snakes  and  birds  glided  amid  the  quivering  leaves. 

Enphadde  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  and,  for  ten  minuteft» 
we  stood  silently  gazing  up  the  interminable  vista.  Hugh,  Jack» 
and  Hassan  stood  a  few  feet  behind  us,  but  so  close  that  I  could 
occasionally  hear  their  remarks.  Hugh  was  the  first  to  find  hit 
toi^e. 

"  Jack,  dear !''  he  exclaimed,  **  do  you  thmk  tJiose  sarpents  art 
alive?** 

"To  be  sure!  Don't  you  see  how  they  twist  and  wriggk 
about?" 

"I  do;  but  I  don't  see  how  they  can  be  made  to  stand  se 
straight,  and  hould  such  a  big  weight  on  their  necks." 

"  Why,  its  their  edication !  What  makes  a  soldier  so  straight  ? 
What  takes  the  kmks  out  of  the  back  of  a  corporal  of  marmes  ? 
Isn't  it  edication  ?  These  sarpents  have  been  devilish  well  trained  I 
Why,  I've  seen,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  snake  dance  a  hornpipe! 
Now,  if  a  snake  can  dance  a  hornpipe,  I  argues  that  a  snnke  caft 
be  edicated  to  do  anything ;  xmless  it  may  be,  perhaps,  to  preaeh  a 
Btarmon,  or  cat  and  fish  a  frigate's  best  bowet.'" 
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"  What  does  the  nigger  say  ?"  demanded  Jack  of  Hugh,  « 
Hassan  interposed  some  observations  in  mingled  Tuaric  and  Aialbic. 

**  He  wants  to  know/'  replied  Hugh,  "  if  we  shan't  be  aten  up 
by  these  creatures !  Never  you  mind,  honey !  its  just  follow  the 
captain,  that's  all.  When  he's  swallowed  you  may  b^in  to  look 
out  for  Jonah's  lodgings  for  yourself;  but — whist! — whist!— 
Holy  Mary !" 

A  roar,  louder  than  the  united  voices  of  a  million  whirlwinds, 
arose  throughout  the  hall,  that  drowned  all  sounds,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  solid  pavement  beneath  our  feet.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  that  it  was  an  earthquake,  but  Enphadde  and  the  Frama- 
zag  nobles  behind  us  were  perfectly  composed.  The  next  instant  I 
perceived  my  mistake,  and  discovered  the  cause  of  the  sounds. 
The  double  row  of  guards  behind  the  pillars,  upon  some  signal, 
had  sprung  simultaneously  from  their  cushioned  seats,  each  one 
with  an  enormous  gong  in  his  hand,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
drum  as  energetically  as  if  announcing  dinner  to  the  hungry  board- 
ers of  a  New- York  hotel.  Five  hundred  large  gongs  sounding  to- 
gether! Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  more  horrible  tympanum- 
stretching — soul-benumbing  concord  ?  Yes  !  there  is  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  that  can  surpass  it — a  concert  of  a  thousand  gongs ! 
but  who  could  survive  to  describe  the  eflfect  ? 

The  drum  of  my  ear  was  just  giving  way,  when  the  noise  began 
to  subside — ^it  fell  to  the  gentlest  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and 
then  rose,  loud,  fierce,  furious,  as  the  very  "crack  of  doom." 
Again  it  subsided,  and  again  it  rose — three  times — a  royal  salute, 
and  an  announcement  that  the  great  Shouns^  had  taken  his  seat 
upon  the  throne. 

Slowly  we  moved  up  the  gorgeous  hall,  which  now  seemed,  by 
contrast,  as  silent  as  death.  The  guards  on  either  side  presented 
their  gongs,  which  proved  to  be  shields,  and  stood  with  their 
heads  bowed  low,  immoveable  as  statues.  We  reached  the  upper 
end,  and,  emerging  through  an  arched  doorway,  hung  with  heavily 
embroidered  curtaVus,  eiv\«w^  «k  \5a^<^  <ss^^i^  \^^x&.  Q.C  at  least  a 
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)t  diameter.  The  roof  was  curiously  arched  and  groined,  N.. 
ed  to  be  of  white  marble,  and  from  it  depended  several 
leliers  of  alabaster,  rock  chrystal,  and  gold,  which  dif* 
illiant  but  mellow  light  around.  A  large  carved  and 
ran  round  the  room  for  a  cornice,  and  from  this  depend- 
or  hangings  of  crimson  and  gold,  which,  at  equal  dii- 
I  pulled  aside  and  looped  up,  disclosing  the  walls,  em- 
n  blue  and  silver.  Two-thmls  of  the  floor  was  a  rich 
Qosaic,  representing  a  variety  of  nondescript  and  £Euiciful 
3  and  fruits.  This  portion  of  the  room  was  ornamented 
of  flowers,  and  was  occupied  by  several  groups  of  dig- 
3ited  in  flowing  robes  of  gorgeous  feather  doth,  worked 
and  gems,  and  in  crimson  and  blue  head-dresses,  from 
^  the  inimitable  plumage  of  the  froulbell. 
or  third  of  the  room  was  elevated  the  height  of  two 
,  and  covered  with  a  richly  figured  carpet  of  asphaltiuzii 
if  cotton  and  wool  of  the  kind  that  I  have  before  des- 

the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the  room  was  a  small 
y  platform  about  eight  feet  square,  and  approached  on 
by  three  low  steps,  running  the  whole  length.  From  /  } 
m  arose  a  curiously  constructed  wide  cusluoned  chahr. 
id  arms  were  made  of  soUd  tusks  of  ivory,  inlaid  with 
iver.  The  back  was  formed  of  an  immense  gold  shieldt 
held  in  the  claws  of  two  large  silver  Uons  rampant,  at 

the  chair.  One  broad  step,  upon  which,  at  either  end, 
aced  two  cushions,  led  up  to  the  throne,  over  the  arms 
)mewhat  like  a  shawl  thrown  carelessly  across  a  chair, 
le  cloth,  sparkling  with  gems.  This  drapery  hung  neg- 
[owing  folds — on  one  side,  half  hiding  the  lion  supporting 
•and  falling  away  to  the  right  and  left,  in  graceful  ampli- 
[  far  out  upon  a  carpet  to  which  it  was  firmly  anchored 
K)lid  gold,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  six-pound  shot, 
le  ceiling  depended  a  lustrous  canopy,  formed  by  eight 
pents.    They  were  represented  as  twisting  their  tails 
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around  n  golden  ring  at  the  roof,  and  after  nmtiiig  t1i€&  hMhi, 
deHcending,  until,  at  a  proper  distance  over  the  chair,  they  direrged 
like  the  radiating  serpents  in  a  skj-rock^t,  and,  spreading  their 
wings,  fonned  a  large  spherical  dome.  The  necks  of  the  serpents 
continued  off  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  canopy,  and,  twisted 
in  all  directions,  served  to  support  long  pendant  necklets  of  predons 
stones.  In  the  mouth  of  each  serpent  was  a  small  bunch  of  natursl 
flowers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  obsen'ed  all  these  minute  fivfs 
during  this,  my  first  interview  with  the  majesty  of  Framazugda.  I 
have  since  had  repeated  opportunities  of  informing  myself  in  rela- 
tion to  any  circumstances  about  which  my  curiosity  has  chosen  to 
make  an  inquiry.  At  the  time  I  am  describing,  I  wns  too  much 
excited  to  note  distinctly  such  little  architectural  details.  Thers 
was  a  general  sense  of  splendor  and  wealth,  and  this,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  quite  overwhelming,  had  it  not  been,  that  amid  so 
much  that  was  grand  and  gorgeous,  1  could  perceive  some  evi- 
dences of  a  barbfiric  taste.  This  quite  reassun^  me.  I  braced  mv- 
self  at  once  with  the  pride  of  superior  civilization  ;  and,  although 
wholly  unused  to  the  glnrc  of  rojulty,  I  fiflt  my  responsibilities  u 
a  Representative  of  Christendom  in  g<»ner«l,  and  of  the  "  greatest 
nation  in  all  creation,"  in  particular;  and  my  deportment,  I  can 
a.^urc  the  anxious  reader,  was  characterizied  by  the  requijqte  dignity 
and  composure. 

As  we  entered  the  room  the  gfroups  of  dignitaries  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  occupying  the  paved  portion  of  the  floor,  made  way  for 
us.  Silently,  and  in  olx»dience  to  the  signals  of  an  old  fellow,  with 
a  long  white  wand,  they  arranged  themselves  in  three  parallel  rows 
on  each  side,  between  the  arch  by  which  we  were  entering  and  the 
steps  leading  to  the  elevated  portion  of  the  room.  Another  wave 
of  the  wand,  and  each  noble  put  his  hands  to  the  floor,  and  with  a 
ver}'  dexterous  and  graceful  jerk,  kicked  his  heels  up  in  the  air,  and 
stood  perfectly  straight  and  motionless  upon  his  hands,  with  his 
head  downwards.    As  we  passed  on,  they  successively  resumed  afl 
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tpi^flrt  porition.    I  eovAd  sot  but  admire  this  new  mode  of  8&lat»-        v^ 
iRMfr^-le  wfB  00  grtM)eful,  inioh  a  pleamng  exemplification  of  the  line 
iX  bMirty,  tuoh  a  beantifd  combination  of  natural  littleness  mtk 
acquired  dexterity,  and  so  profoundly  respectful ! 

Arrived  at  the  steps  that  divided  the  room,  I  directed  my  three 
follcnrerB  to  hah,  whUe  Enphadde  and  myself  ascended  and  crossed 
the  tirfted  carpet,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  On  this  was  seated  a 
Ineaerable  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  peculiarly  benign 
M«tenfiiiee.  He  was  attired,  with  striking  plainness,  in  a  loose 
fknnng  robe  of  white.  His  head  was  covered  only  by  a  few  strag- 
gMng  k>o1is,  as  colorless  as  snow,  but  his  eyebrows  were  remarkably 
heavy  and  black.  He  was  of  the  middle  size — his  figure  rather  full 
^^his  features  large,  but  regular,  and  his  whole  face  square  and 
Bamsive,  with  an  expression  that  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  por- 
tmits  of  Washington. 

We  reached  the  ivory  steps,  wh^re  pausing,  Enphadde  ad- 
dtessed  the  monarch,  but  in  a  voice  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  be 
beard  by  the  listening  courtiers  in  every  port  of  the  room.  He  men- 
tioned  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  country  ;  alluded  to  the  hard- 
ships to  be  endured,  and  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  commg 
from  so  distant  a  region ;  spoke  of  the  important  services  1  had 
rendered  to  him  and  his  sister,  and  ended  with  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
my  transcendant  wisdom,  generosity  nnd  valor.  The  prince  was 
rsally  eloquent,  and  had  not  my  modesty  been  fully  equal  to  mjr 
ether  qualities,  I  should  almost  have  believed  that  I  merited  his' 
concluding  laudation,  he  expressed  himself  with  such  a  graceful 
warmth. 

As  he  finished,  the  great  Shounse  rose  from  his  throne,  and 
stepped  down  upon  the  ivory  platform.  "  The  saviour  of  my  chil- 
dren is  welcome !"  he  excliiimed,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  as  I 
thought,  for  me  to  kiss.  Instinctively  I  took  a  step  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  bowing  my  head,  just  touched  his  hand  with  my  lips. 
Before  I  could  recover  myself,  he  threw  his  arms  aroimd  my  neck, 
and  gave  me  a  hearty  embrace.     "  Welcome,  my  won  r  he  ex* 
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ckimed,  "  I  lost  two  children,  and  lo  I  three  have  been  letomed 
to  me.  Who  may  dare  question  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God! 
Nobles,  and  wise  men  of  Framazngda,  behold  m  this  stranger  the 
son  of  your  king.'* 

At  these  words  the  whole  assembly  flimg  their  feet  into  the  air, 
and  the  infernal  noise  of  the  gongs  rolled  adown  the  ball  of  the 
fountains.  The  king  turned  and  ascended  his  throne,  making  the 
prince  and  myself  take  a  seat  upon  the  cushions  at  either  side  of 
the  step  by  his  feet  He  now  commenced  asking  questions  about 
my  country  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  my  own  per- 
sonal history,  avoiding,  as  I  could  perceive,  any  allusion  to  the  agi- 
tating subject  of  his  daughter's  adventures. 

A  slight  noise  inducing  me  to  look  up,  I  saw  behind  the  throne 
a  long  strip  of  gilt  lattice  work,  through  which  came,  occasionally, 
the  bright  sparkle  of  diamonds,  or  the  still  brighter  flashes  of  fe- 
male eyes.  Was  Kaloolah  there  ?  I  judged  that  she  was,  or  else 
why  did  my  heart  give  a  leap,  as  if  it  was  coming  out  of  my  mouth  ? 

After  a  conversation  of  half  an  hour,  the  monarch  rose  from  the 
throne,  and  my  followers  were  called  up  and  allowed  to  kiss  hands, 
which  they  did,  in  rather  a  bungling  manner,  although  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  school  them  as  to  almost  every  possible  case  of 
etiquette  that  could  arise.  Descending  the  ivory  steps,  the  old  man 
supported  himself  upon  my  arm,  and  followed  by  Enphadde,  and  a 
dozen  dignitaries  who  were  standing  behind  the  throne,  we  left  the 
room.  We  traversed  a  long  corridor  that  looked  out  from  latticed 
arches  into  a  tessellated  court,  and  entered  a  saloon,  where,  amid 
the  richest  display  of  flowers,  were  spread  the  choicest  viands  of  a 
royal  feast.  Not  a  lamp  could  be  seen,  but  a  flood  of  sparicling 
light  was  poured  from  the  ceiling,  which  conasted  of  a  sheet  of 
rock  crystal,  set  in  burnished  copper,  and  supported  upon  pilasters 
of  carved  ebony  and  cedar.  There  was  music  and  incense,  and  wine, 
and  crowds  of  menials,  and  all,  and  more  than  all  of  the  conven- 
tional accompammenta  «ivd  accessaries  of  an  ostentatious  oriental 
entertainment,  but  i?b\c\L  1  Vw^  xisA.  xiss^  v^ma  nr  ^^MSE^Mtu 
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The  monarch  arose,  and  affectionately  embracing  me,  bade  me 
good  night.  Enphadde  assisted  his  trembling  steps.  At  this  mo- 
ment an  officer  of  the  court  presented  me  a  little  bouquet,  which, 
in  an  instant,  I  saw  was  an  exact  coimterpart  of  the  one  I  had  re- 
cdred  from  Kaloolah.  He  motioned  towards  a  door  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  and  I  at  once  sprang  to  my  feet  and  followed  him 
through  a  succession  of  passages  and  courts — a  perfect  labyrinth, 
to  which,  although  I  have  since  traversed  it  a  thousand  times,  I 
have  hardly  yet  learned  the  clew. 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 


Apartmeiite  of  the  prince«. — An  embarrawin^  pontion. — A  yiew  from  the  bd- 
eony. — A  loren'  interview. — A  ipiritual  vieitation. — Ambitioua  reveries.— 
Lif^tning-fUu — Gro^ — A  novel  muncal  initniment — The  Rietum- 
Kithemmi — A  morning  walk. — ^Verses  for  the  princem. 

There  was  a  low,  large  irregular  room,  divided  into  several  por- 
tions by  groups  of  slender  columns.  It  was  carpeted  with  the  soft- 
est stuffs,  hung  with  rich  crimson  drapery,  surrounded  by  a  row  of 
ottomans  and  sofas,  and  perfumed  with  the  scent-laden  breeze  that 
came  through  the  arches  on  one  side,  from  a  garden  of  flowers.  A 
few  lamps  of  alabaster  illuminated  the  apartment,  and  lighted  up 
several  clusters  of  gaily  dressed  and  beautiful  damsels,  who  were 
reclining  in  aU  manner  of  easy  and  graceful  attitudes  upon  the 
cushioned  seats. 

As  I  entered,  the  officer  who  had  conducted  me  threw  his  feet 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  stepping  backwards,  withdrew  behind  the 
drapery  of  the  door.  My  appearance  created  qtiite  a  sensation 
among  the  beautiful  occupants  of  the  room.    Several  of  them 
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started  to  their  feet,  and  for  a  xfionicAt  I  was  apprehensive  tMI 
was  about  to  be  edified  witli  a'  ff|(>ec])nen  of  femtimie  lithenesi  tnd 
agility,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nobles  in  the  throne  room.  It  am, 
however,  only  the  sftart  of  snrpri^. 

Rapidly  running  my  eye  over  ^  dhanning  grou]ia,  I  ntw  that 
the  princess  wa&  not  among  thein.  Thi^  conipelled  me  to  pause 
— for  a  moment  I  knew  not  whal  to  say  or  do,  and  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  come  to  my  reffef.  My  position  was  beconung 
awkward  and  embarrassmg,  when  I  was  happily  i^eAttured  by  ttm 
glimpse  of  a  female  figure  through  a  curtained  window  in  the  fur- 
ther end  of  tlie  room  ;  with  noiseless  steps  I  crossed  the  tufted  car- 
pet, and  passed  into  a  balcony  that  on  one  side  looked  down  into  a 
little  parterre  of  flowers,  and  on  the  other  almost  overhung  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  the  acropolis.  Far  down  below  was  stretched  out, 
for  miles,  a  populous  section  6f  the  great  city.  It  was  illuminated 
by  a  number  of  light  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  each 
surmoimted  by  a  large  conical  cap-like  reflector,  beneath  which 
burned  huge  lamps,  fed  with  prepared  naptha.  The  yellow  light 
streamed  down  in  heavy  masses  upon  the  flat  roofed  houses,  or 
poured  in  full  radiance  into  the  mJfme^uS  open  squares,  or  strug- 
gled from  side  to  side  of  the  balconied  walls  to  the  smooth  pave- 
ments of  the  narrow  streets.  There  was  a  brejidth,  ain'd  a  strength 
of  light  and  shade,  a  wonderfulness  of  chiaroscuro— A  deep  juicy 
jelliness  of  tone,  that  would  haS*e,  ji>f6baT»ly.  sugirested  (he  peculiar 
style  of  Rembrandt,  had  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  siting  the  oft 
be-similied  chefs  cToeuvre  of  that  great  ma^fler,  and  had  I  not  had 
my  attention  mainly  engrossed  by  the  female  figure,  that,  habited 
in  a  robe  of  white,  was  leanmg  tipoh  the  mairble  balKlfistrafde  of  ths 
balcony. 

Kiiloolah  was  lost  in  revery,  and  did  not  perceive  tny  approach 
until  I  stood  by  her  side.  Without  a  word,  I  gently  passed  my 
arm  around  her,  and  drew  her  towards  me.  It  wais  my  first  firit, 
free,  unmistakeable  lover's  caress.  Often  had  my  arm  been  in  the 
iame   place,  but  aiwtif  %  ^«r(^>^  ^otcA  ts>i\^^TSfcfc  Vi  ^TtAi^tiati:  or 
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support.  My  face  was  so  close  to  hei-s,  that,  althoiigli  in  the  d«^op 
shade  of  the  curtain,  and,  with  no  light  bat  that  of  the  stars,  I 
^onld  see  a  liqtiid  diamond  trembling  between  the  long  black  lashtt 
of  hCr  eye. 

"  Ho^  is  this,"  I  demanded,  "  I  thought  w^  had  done  with 
tears  ?  What  troubles  you?  What  were  you  thinkmg  of?" 

"  I  was  thinkmg,"  replied  Kaloolah,  "while  looking  down  upon 
the  scene  below  us,  with  its  dark  and  bright  spots,  its  illuminated 
roofs  and  walls,  and  its  hidden  chambers ;  its  lighted  parks,  and 
its  numerous  shaded  and  crooked  avenues,  how  like  it  is  to  our 
hearts.  In  these  we  find  bright  spots  and  dark,  open  places,  and  se- 
cret passages,  and  half-shaded,  half-illuminated  avenues  and  hidden 
chambers,  where  lurk  thoughts  and  feelings  unknown  to  ourselves. 
I  was  thinking,  too,  that,  as  m  that  scene  below,  it  is  no  easy  thing 
io  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  heart's  secret  ways,  no,  not  even 
when  that  heart  is  our  own.  And  that  led  me  to  think,  Jon'than, 
that — ^that — after  all,  we  might  both  be  mistaken  in  believing  that 
you  loved  me." 

"  You  mean  that  the  last  thought  came  first,  and  that  it  led 
foxL  to  your  comparison.  But  come,  tell  me,  what  first  put  the 
thought  mto  your  head  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  now,  when  I  look  back 
upon  our  long  intercourse,  that  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  a 
degree  of  coldness  mconsistent  with  love.  True,  you  have  been 
kind,  oh  !  how  kind,  but  when  I  have  felt  that  I  could  throw  my- 
ielf  upon  your  bosom,  weep  and  die — ^when  I  have  felt  that  for  ah 
assurance  from  you  of  a  love  like  mine,  I  would  have  sacrificed 
eten  the  hope  of  home,  you  have  treated  me,  I  will  not  say  coolly, 
distantly,  but  at  least  calmly,  carelessly." 

**  And  can  you  think  that  I  acted  thus  without  design  ?  Can 
you  think  of  no  reason  for  restraining  my  communications  to  you 
within  the  bounds  of  the  strictest  decorum.  Recollect  all  the  pecu- 
Bar  circumstances  of  our  relative  pomtions." 

"  Yen,  J6n*than,  I  know  what  you  would  w^  \  tfesnk  t«^  iVal  X. 
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do  not  understand  your  kindness,  your  generosity  ;  you  were  afnid 
that  with  the  smallest  encouragement  I  would  forget  myself,  my 
•eiz,  my  birth,  all,  everything,  but  you,  as  I  did  once  beneath  th» 
palm  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Sierra  Leone  ;  say,  was  it  not  so?" 

**  I  confess  it,  but,  believe  me,  that  which  is  sometumes  s  re- 
proach to  unbridled  passion  is  oft  times  Uie  highest  oomplimeot 
that  man  can  pay  to  female  simplicity  and  innocence.  I  was  afraid 
for  you,  but  not  you  alone.  There  was  one  fcHr  whom  I  had  mocli 
more  fear." 

"  Indeed  !  whom  ?" 

"Myself!" 

"  You  ?  Jon'than." 

"  Yes,  me  !  Oh,  believe  me,  Kaloolah,  I  have  loved  you  with  a 
love  too  passbnate,  yet  too  pure,  to  permit  its  expression  in  the  oir- 
cumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  I  could  not  trust  myself,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  sullying  the  lustre  of  that  senti- 
ment, of  which  you  were  the  object.  Do  you  understand  me,  Ka- 
loolah ?" 

"  I  do,"  wliispered  Kaloolab,  "  and  oh ! — how  fooUsh  not  to 
have  understood  you  before ;  but  I  am  so  weak  and  ignonuit,  while 
you  are  so  wise  and  good  !" 

**  I  wish,"  1  exclaimed,  with  a  gentle  tightening  of  my  grasp 
upon  her  slender,  but  well  rounded  figure,  "  that  I  were  a  thou- 
sandth part  as  wise  or  as  good  as  you  are  lovely." 

"  And  you  really  love  me  ?"  murmured  Kaloolah,  as  soon  as 
her  lips  were  at  liberty  to  speak,  ''with  your  whole  heart? 
Jonathan." 

"  With  my  whole  heart,"  I  replied,  and  I  spoke  the  truth ;  and 
yet,  at  the  instant,  there  came  rolling  in  upon  my  heart,  like  a  daik 
surf  on  a  shining  sea-beach,  a  flood  of  other  feeling,  and  love  was 
almost  buried  amid  the  mist  and  foam  of  memory.  I  thought  of 
home,  and  all  its  associations  came  thronging  to  my  nrnuL  Could 
I  give  them  all  up,  and  that,  too,  for  ever  ?  Could  I  link  mjrself 
to  Framazugda  lot  Ydel    Oo\^<^\  ^^02^,^^ivs^«>iMt  ^te^so^  xmrn- 
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jugs  for  eonntry  and  kmd  by  affection,  even  for  the  peerless  being 
by  my  side?  Could  I  live  for  love?  Alas,  I  knew  that  cmly 
woman's  heart  is  capable  of  that ;  men  can  merely  die  for  the  ob- 
ject of  tiieir  affections — ihey  cannot  live  on  through  all  cu^um- 
stanoes  solely  for  love.  Man's  vigorous,  coarse,  sensual  and  selfish 
nature,  requires  more  solid  and  varied  food.  Love  has  been  said 
to  be  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man,  but  to  be  woman's  whole  ex- 
ktenoe.  I  prefer  to  carry  out  my  metaphor,  and  say  that  to  men 
love  is  always  a  condiment — an  entremet — a  kind  of  anti-prandial 
lemon  and  oysters ;  but  to  women  it  is,  sometimes,  the  firsts  second, 
third  course  and  dessert. 

I  felt  and  thought  thus,  although,  perhaps,  not  precisely  in 
these  words.  For  a  few  moments  I  stood  silent,  abstracted  and 
irresolute.  Kak)olah'8  heart,  as  she  hung  upon  my  arm,  felt  sym- 
ptttheticaUy  the  doubtful  feeling  of  my  own,  and  she  looked  up 
in  my  face  with  an  anxious  and  inquiring  look.  And  now  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  I  hope  no  incredulous  readers  will  pronounce 
to  be  a  pure  invention,  however  much  they  think  it  the  mere 
fiction  of  my  fancy. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  sound,  as  of  female  garments  trailed 
along  the  garden  walk  into  which  the  balcony  opened.  Kaloolah 
.started  and  listened.  A  white,  misty,  ill-defined  figure  swept  past 
and  around  us,  and  m  fact,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  envelope  us 
like  a  wreath  of  thin  vapor.  I  felt  myself  gently  compressed,  as  ii 
in  the  embrace  of  some  spiritual  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
softly  forced  closer  to  Kaloolah  by  some  power,  which,  although 
almost  imperceptible,  was  clearly  external  to  us,  and  independent  of 
our  own  muscular  volition.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  v<Hce — a 
low,  sweet,  and  to  my  ear,  familiar  voice,  and  the  words  that  it 
whispered,  were  **  My  son !  my  son  !"  The  last  sounds  came  from 
above.  I  looked  up,  and  could  see  something  white,  quivering  and 
gently  waving  to  and  fro,  and  ascending.  A  dinmess  came  across 
my  vision,  and  when  it  cleared  away  I  found  myself  steadily  ganqg 
at  a  speck  of  shining  cloud  fsr  up  in  the  ttterf  dK). 
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Enough  for  me,  that  whether  fancy  Or  reality,  fiction  or  fiMl» 
that  vnioii  and  voice  drove  all  doubts  from  my  heart.  It  wtt  nqr 
mother's  sanction  to  my  feelings  for  Kaloolah  !  And  if  she  could 
fhvtt  visit  me  m  the  heart  of  central  Africa,  why  should  not  Frams- 
EUgda  become  my  country  and  my  home  ?  It  should  !  and  my  beR 
toergies  and  talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  adopMA 
kmd.  Tfue,  I  would  have  no  chance  to  play  the  part  of  a  Menes, 
a  Moses,  or  a  Manco  Capac.  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  old  and 
well-pc^fehed  political,  judicial  and  social  systems  of  a  highly  cM- 
voted  nation ;  and  it  was  questionable  whether,  in  relation  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  I  should  not  find  much  more  to  learn  than  to  teach; 
but  I  could,  at  least,  show  the  Framazugs  something  in  the  way  of 
war.  I  could  give  them  discipline,  and  a  system  of  tactics  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  the  formidable  barbarians  who  were 
pressing  upon  them.  I  could  give  them  a  knowledge  of  that  great 
and  happy  discovery  of  the  old  alchemist — ^the  art  of  manufiBctar- 
ing  gunpowder ;  an  art  which  has  been  often  anaf  hematixed,  bat 
which  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  best  boon  of  science  to  a  com- 
bative world,  the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity,  the  supporter  and 
protector  of  ci^nlization,  the  spreader  of  true  religion — an  art,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  have  been 
in  some  countries  utterly  extirpated — ^by  the  aid  of  which,  the 
bloody  rites  of  Huitzilopotchli  have  been  swept  from  the  plains  of 
Anahuac — ^thc  Manito  worship  almost  driven  out  of  my  own  en- 
lightened country — the  barbarous  darkness  of  Atlas  pierced  by  the 
brilliant  beams  of  French  faith  and  politeness — ^the  ferocious  Mo- 
hammedanism of  the  Caucasus  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  the  benign  growls  of  the  black  bear 
of  Russia ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  flood  of  Christianity  rolled 
in  upon  the  plains  of  heathen  India,  which,  dail}'  increasing,  shall 
roll  on  until  the  British  Lion,  with  his  paw  upon  every  inch  of 
ground  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Blue  Sea,  between  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  peaks  of  the  Altai,  shall  drown  with  his  roar 
the  groans  of  Gootoo^t^Avhww  «cA  '^^^  t«A  '^^^<^^^^%\vYl»^JM^  V  ^ik 
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iltation,  exclaim  to  the  vanqubhed  nations  of  Asia,  "  in  the  name 
^he  Blessed  Jesus,  Peace  !'*  I  could  give  mj  new  country  this 
rious  art,  and  with  it  security  from  attack,  and  even  the  means 
conquest.  Dim  ideas  of  civiDzing  barbarous  tribes — reclaiming 
m  rude  nature  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  the  globe — sup- 
iBsing  the  vile  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  extending  the  domain 
Framazugda  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
ited  through  my  mind.  In  a  glow  of  love  and  ambition  I 
issed  the  princess  to  my  heart,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether 
•  father  would  have  any  objection  to  our  union  ?  "  None !  none 
atever  !**  Kaloolah  was  positive  that  it  would  be  the  very  wish 
bis  heart. 

At  this  moment  Enphadde  joined  us,  and  he,  too,  expressed  t 
I  opinion,  avowing,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
te  of  aflfairs  between  his  sister  and  myself. 

After  a  few  minutes  conversation  in  the  balcony,  Kaloolah  pro- 
sed that  we  should  descend  the  marble  steps,  and  take  a  turn  or 
[>  in  the  garden.  I  at  once  complied,  and  leaning  upon  our  arms^ 
)  led  us  to  a  large  marUe  tank  of  water,  in  which  were  swimming 
lumber  of  lightning-fish.  They  were  of  the  shape  and  about 
i  size  of  salmon-trout,  and  had  the  faculty  of  emitting,  at  intervals 
a  few  seconds,  a  vind  flash  of  light  from  the  surface  of  their 
lies. 

As  we  stood  gazing  down  into  the  illnmhiated  depths  of  the 
ik,  we  were  startlod  by  the  cries  of  a  domestic,  who,  flinging 
en  a  gate,  nisht^d  into  tlie  garden,  calling,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  to 
ne  animal  which  had  scrambled  over  the  trellised  wall,  and  ap- 
Mred  to  be  e^scaping  from  its  keeper.  We  had  hardly  time  to 
Ti  around  when  the  little  creature  bounded  down  the  path,  and; 
ringing  upon  the  marble  curb  of  the  tank,  jumped  thence  into 
loolah's  arms.  It  was  Gogo — ^yellow-haired  Gogo— a  diminu- 
e  specimen  of  the  ourang-outang.  He  was,  when  standing  per- 
tly erect,  about  six  inches  high,  and  covered  with  a  long  silky 
',  of  a  bright  golden  hue,  except  about  the  shoolders  and  Bihn% 
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where  there  was  a  delicate  shade  of  purple.  We  took  hhn  to  the 
light  that  streamed  through  an  open  window,  and  examined  him. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  creature,  or  one  hetter 
calculated  for  a  lady's  pet.  Nestling  in  K^iloolah's  arms,  he  grinned 
and  chattered  his  delight ;  and  when  Enphadde  endeavored  to  take 
him  away  and  hand  him  to  his  keeper,  he  screamed  and  clung  to 
his  mistress  with  the  most  affectionate  tenacity  ;  hut  when  KalooUi 
told  him  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  that,  if  he 
would  kiss  her  hand,  say  good  night,  and  go  without  making  any 
noise,  she  would  see  him  in  the  morning,  he  at  once  obeyed, 
and  with  an  expression  of  human  intelligence  and  sympathy,  that 
would  have  gone  far  to  convince  the  sternest  opponent  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  that,  if  men  are  not  monkeys  with  their  tafls  cut  oS, 
monkeys  may  be,  perhaps,  degenerate  caudalized  apecimens  of 
himianity. 

We  entered  the  saloon  by  way  of  the  balcony,  and  took  our 
seats  upon  a  low  sofa,  the  ends  of  which,  curving  upwards,  sup- 
ported a  graceful  canopy  of  feathers  and  artificial  flowers.  Small 
stands,  bearing  golden  trays,  were  placed  before  us,  and  were  served 
with  confectionary,  sweetmeats,  and  a  variety  of  liqueurs  and  cordials. 
Of  the  liqueurs,  one,  in  particular,  tickled  my  palate  with  an  exquisite 
galvanic  force,  equal  to  the  voltaic  power  of  a  dozen  pewter  pint- 
pots  of  porter.  I  was  not,  however,  surprised  at  its  thrilling  flavor, 
when  informed  that  it  was  made  by  digesting  the  pollen  of  numerous 
aromatic  herbs  with  the  dew  of  violets,  and  a  minute  proportioo  of 
venom,  expressed  from  the  stings  of  the  honey-bee. 

Upon  a  sign  from  the  princess,  a  heavy  curtain,  concealing  a 
deep  alcove,  was  drawn  aside,  displaying  a  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling a  church-oi^an.  It  had  a  keyboard,  and  within  contained, 
in  place  of  strings,  a  series  of  drums,  running  from  C  in  altissimo 
down  to  D,  two  and  a  half  octaves  in  pitch  below  the  G  string  of 
the  violincello.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  like  the  pedals  of  a  piano- 
forte, enabled  the  composer  to  change  the  whole,  or  any  number  of 
the  drums,  fromatnng^Xoiiv^QS&sfeii^^i'^VuNs^ax^    A.  performer  now 
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ilepped  from  a  aide  door,  and  placed  himself  at  the  instroment^ 
ffia  first  notes  were  electric,  and  fairly  startled  me  from  my  seat,  in 
layght  and  surprise  at  the  astonishing  fiilness  and  richness  of  tone, 
lib  stringed  mstrument  ever  produced  anything  like  the  effect  A 
fow  prelinunary  flourishes  were  foUowed  by  a  grand  piece,  composed 
b  honor  of  Ealoolah's  return.  The  musical  reader  will,  perhaps, 
psgret  that  my  ignorance  of  the  technicalities  of  the  art  prevents  me 
from  attempting  to  caavej  any  very  accurate  idea  of  the  qualities 
or  merits  of  the  composition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  spirited 
nd  expressive,  and  that  the  execution,  in  some  passages,  was  truly 
wondeiful ;  particularly  in  a  number  of  brilliant  runs,  and  in  an  oo- 
BMionnl  powerful  and  prolonged  shake  upon  the  big  bass-drum, 
which  was  positively  awful.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered  how  a 
performer  can  evolve,  with  his  fingers  merely,  sufficient  power. 
Hie  explanation  is  easy :  the  keys  do  not  communicate  with  the 
drums  directly,  but  are  used  as  a  means  simply  of  geering  and  un- 
peering,  at  the  will  of  the  player,  a  row  of  heavy  drumsticks  to  a 
Mries  of  ratchet-wheels,  which  are  kept  in  motion  by  a  band  run- 
amg  to  a  shaft,  turned  by  a  donkey  in  the  court  below ;  so  that  it 
is  the  donkey  that  makes  the  music.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
rery  novel  about  this  instrument,  it  hemg  simply  the  application  of 
well-known  principles ;  but  I  mention  it  because  of  its  striking  effects. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  the  prince  mquired  whether  I 
ihould  not  like  to  witness  a  performance  upon  the  perfume-machine, 
which  had  often  been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  us.  I  at 
>nce  assented,  and  rising,  we  all  repaired,  by  a  short  passage,  to  a 
low,  narrow,  but  very  long  hall.  It  was  destitute  of  furniture,  ex- 
5q>t  a  couch  in  the  centre,  upon  which  we  seated  ourselves.  At 
me  end  of  the  hall  there  were  two  large  circular  apertures,  the  open 
ends  of  pipes  leading  to  a  centrifugal  blower,  precisely  like  those  in 
use  in  the  Hudson  River  steamboats.  Opemng  m  at  the  centre  of 
notion,  around  the  axis  of  the  revolving  fan,  the  action  of  the  blower 
iras,  of  course,  to  suck  the  air  out  of  the  hall,  through  the  pipe,  in 
I  steady  current   The  upper  end  wall  of  the  hall  was  studded  with 
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tlie  open  mouths  of  very  small  tubes,  the  other  ends  of  which  com- 
mutiieated  with  reservoirs  of  perfume  without  the  room.  Beknr 
these  projected  from  the  wall  a  C4inred  shelf,  or  rather  box,  support- 
ing a  row  of  keys,  the  extreme  ends  of  which  were  attached  by 
wires  to  valves  in  the  tubes.  Upon  pressing  the  keys,  corresponding 
valves  were  opened,  and  jets  of  scented  air  thus  allowed  to  enter 
the  hall.  ITiese  odors,  borne  on  the  steady  current,  passed  down 
the  room,  and  out  through  the  pipes  leading  to  the  blower. 

There  were  more  than  fifty  distinct  perfumes,  that  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  tones  and  semi-tones  do  to  the  dif- 
feiient  parts  of  the  scale  in  music.  The  hannonic  combinations  of 
thesiB  werie  infinite.  There  are  also  several  fundamental  and  con- 
trolling odors,  by  which  the  whole  scale  can  be  modified  at  pleasure. 
The  three  principals  of  these  are  garlic,  musk  and  sulphurated  hy- 
droiyen.  The  garlic,  which  corresponds  to  the  minor  key  in  musie, 
is  exceedingly  plaintive  and  affecting.  Compositions  in  this  key  al- 
most invTiriably  excite  the  smeller  to  tears.  Compositions  in  th« 
musk  key  are  \'ery  ^Tiried  in  their  expression ;  sometimes  graw  and 
solemn,  like  church  music ;  at  other  times  gay,  lively,  and  redolent 
of  chalked  floors  and  gas  lights.  Compasitions  in  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  key  have  invariably  a  spirit-stirring  and  martini  expression. 
It  is  the  proper  key  for  odorate  marches,  battle-pieces  and  storm- 
rondos. 

The  christian  reader,  with  an  uneducated  sea^e  of  smell,  may. 
perhaps,  turn  up  his  nose  (in  profound  ignorance  of  his  nose's  ca- 
pacities) at  the  instniment  I  am  describing ;  but  if  he  should  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  snuffing  the  melodious  streams  and  har- 
monic accords  evolv(Kl  by  a  good  performer,  upon  a  properiy  con- 
structed instrument,  he  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  hw  nasal 
organ  was  given  to  him  for  a  high<n*  purpose  than  to  take  smiff, 
support  spectJirlos,  or  expn^ss  contempt.  True,  at  first  he  may  not 
appreciate  the  more  recondite  combinations  and  delicate  aperfwmm 
any  more  than  a  novice  in  music  appreciates  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  notes  in  Italian  or  German  opera,  but  he  will  at  once  be 
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lie  to  understand  and  admire  the  easy  melodiea — the  o^tui*^  ^\xfi- 
HWQn  of  aimple  fragrances,  and,  in  tune,  the  cultivated  sewbilj^y 
'  .Ma  naaal  (H'gan  will  enable  hipi  to  comprehend  the  mgre  el^lv^ 
dte  bannonies — the  most  suhtile  and  artificial  odoriferous  corses- 
pvleiices  and  modulations. 

Tlie  name  of  this  instrument  is  the  Bkium-Kitherum,  whiph,  if 
ff  reooUeciion  of  the  Greek  serves  me,  is  very  much  Iji^e  two 
londa  in  that  language,  signifying  a  nose  and  a  harp,  {t  was  p]ayed» 
piflm  the  Qccafuon  of  which  I  speak,  by  the  same  artist  who  had 
Vt  p^rfonned  upon  the  aheep  skins,  9nd,  although  hardly  qualified 
^  jiv4g^f  I  had  no  hesitation  in  setting  him  down  ^s  eqi\ally  a  mas- 
prof  both. 

For  some  time  I  sat,  the  complete  verification,  notwithstanding 
lie  presence  of  the  princess,  of  an  observation,  I  think  by  Haclety 
lat  odors  better  than  the  subjects  pf  the  other  senses,  serve  as 
nks  in  the  chain  of  association.  A  series  of  staccato  passages  amid 
ergamot,  lemon,  orange,  cinnamon  and  other  familiar  perfumes, 
uite  entranced  me,  while  a  succession  of  double  sliakes  on  the  attar 
f  rose  made  me  fancy,  for  a  moment,  that  the  joyous  breath  of  a 
right  spring  morning  was  onee  more  dashing  the  odors  of  that  old 
weet  briar  bush  into  the  open  window  of  my  chamber  at  0 

The  night  was  well  advanced  when  the  performance  concluded, 
nd  bidding  Ealoolah  good-night,  I  was  conducted  by  the  prince  to 
ly  own  apartments,  where  Hugh  and  Jack  were  waiting  for  me. 
n  no  mood  for  talking,  I  despatched  them  to  bed,  and  withdrew 
0  my  own  chamber,  where,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  question 
rhether  odors,  instead  (^  being  material  emanations,  may  not  be 
ke  light  or  sound,  mere  vibrations  propagated  in  an  elastic  me- 
iom,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  couch,  and  was  soon  in  a  sound 
leep,  hardly  dreaming  even  of  Kaloolah. 

In  the  morning  I  arose  early  and  strolled  out  into  the  garden. 
Toihing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  fountuns  and  arbors 
nd  grottos  and  broad  gravel  walks,  but  my  mind  was  too  busy  with 
m  own  thoughts  to  heed  them  very  closely.    I  plucked  a  cluster  of 
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roses  and  seated  myself  upon  a  marble  slab  beneath  an  nml 
tree,  and  beside  a  fountain  composed  of  a  doien  bronae  mon 
that  were  dashing  water  at  each  other  in  eveiy  variety  of  at( 
and  expression.  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the  language  of  flowen 
could  not  therefore  construct  a  bouquet  according  to  rule,  I 
out  my  writing  materials,  which,  since  my  visit  to  the  well>8t< 
markets  of  Sackatoo  I  had  always  carried  on  my  person^  and 
posed  a  few  verses,  which,  although  in  English,  delighted  Eal 
very  much.  I  ^ve  them  here,  because  they  reaUy  were  expn 
of  my  feelings  for  the  princess,  and  because  they  indicate  m; 
tions  of  her  style  and  character.  Elaborate  versifed  sentimen 
quires  a  higher  inspiration  than  mere  good  looks.  Many  a  i 
fancy  is  taken  with  nothing  but  a  pretty  face,  or  a  fine  figure ; 
in  all  such  cases  the  captive  will,  I  take  it,  unless  he  is  a  proA 
poet,  and  running  over  with  rhyme,  do  all  his  love-making  in  p 
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Mnaing  in  deep  and  unmized  pleaMire, 

0*er  my  heart's  lore-Hny  priie — my  twwuie, 

I  paced  in  dow,  alvtraeted  meaaure 

A  garden  round. 
I  heeded  not  the  flowrets  springing, 
Nor  yet  the  odors  they  were  flinging, 
Nor  yet  the  warblers  that  were  ainging. 

Nor  sight,  nor  soond 
Of  JEolva,  from  the  tree-tqM  cryinf  , 
Or  Zephyr,  throvgfa  the  fresh  Uooma  dgbiaf , 
Or  lights  or  shadowa  ever  flying 

Along  the  ground. 

Twaa  thus  mechanically  walking. 
Quite  heedless  whither  I  was  staUdag 
That  sudden  a  aound  of  voioea  talking 
Startled  my  < 
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Arommg  me  tnm  my  fond  draamini^, 
With  tones  like  moonlight,  fitful  glewning, 
0*er  raffled  waten»  ever  seeming 

Distant,  yet  near. 
I  toraed  me  whence  those  tones  were  flowinf » 
And,  tonihig,  turned  where  roses  growing. 
Their  richest  odon  wild  were  throwing, 

And  paused  to  hear : 

I  heard  the  roses  softly  teUing 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  their  bosoms  swelling. 

Ah !  me,  to  find  such  feelings  dwelling 

In  things  so  fair. 
They  told  of  the  fickle  sooth  wind's  sighing. 
Of  dew  drops  false  their  bosoms  flying, 
Of  drooping,  fading,  withering,  dying 

Of  chill  despair. 
And  as  with  many  a  modest  token 
Their  tales  of     hapless    lore  were  sp<^en, 
It  made  me  feel  almost  heart-brdLon, 

I  do  declare. 

So  piteous  was  their  sighing,  blnshhig. 
I  could  not  hold  myself  firmn  rushing, 
And  nearly  in  my  hurry  crushing 

Their  tender  weakness. 
To  catch  the  perfbmes  they  were  weeping 
To  save  the  fireshness  their  hearts*  steeping, 
To  rescue  them  from  the  rough  keeping 

Of  morn's  chill  bleakness. 
Come,  come,  cried  I,  ye  beauteous  ereaturei, 
Ye  heavenly  ministen,  ye  angel  preachers, 
Ye  man's  most  soft,  persuasiTe  teaehen 

Of  lore  and  meekness — 


Come,  come  whh  me,  your  sad  eyes  dryfaig, 
1*11  take  yon  where,  in  her  smiles  lying, 
Nomofe  riiall  ye  have  emse  for  afhinfi 
Or  lo?«-loni  tsMi. 


Beneath  ber  mti  and  kiodty.ffBfluif 
Ye*U  bUMnn  a  time,  pak  mrnncopii  .wUwf 
With  fondest  hopw,  and  Uf»  .>¥)gr'«'«nj 

Of  doubts  and  feaoi — 
And  death!  Ah!  what  xnomitefaiitlMUfff 
To  die !  when  Death> his  kaaxvruimg 
'Mid  flppds  of  light  from  Htr  .«fMiM!ng» 

All  bright  appeaif. 
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Never  was  the  oft-quoted  adage  about  the  ooune  of  true  love 
more  f ullj  falsified  than  in  the  case  of  Kaloolah  and  myself.  Not  a 
breath  of  opposition  ruffled  the  deep,  calm  curront  of  affection — ^not 
a  cloud  lowered  in  the  hoiiaon  of  love.  The  okL  long  readily  gave 
his  consent  to  our  union ;  the  court  approved,  and  the  people  were 
well  pleased. 

Three  or  four  months  glided  by  in  a  round  of  festivities  and  re- 
joicings. We  visited  the  royal  chateau.  We  made  excursions  into 
the  country.  We  climbed  the  slopes  of  Toosh  Gualabemba.  We 
boated  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  WoUo.  In  this  way  I  enjoyed 
not  only  opportunities  of  gratifying  curiosity,  but  also  of  collecting 
materials  for  my  proposed  work  upon  the  political  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  counlry. 

Several  weekft  q£  tilkaik  ^aaub  ^r«ia  ^«sol  Ve^v^^ill^^Msai^aloa^ia 
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le  great  city,  to  which  it  will  be,  perhaps,  thought  pardonable  if 
devote  a  page  or  two  of  my  present  manuscript. 

Killoam,  according  to  the  most  accurate  observations  that  I 
avc  been  enabled  to  make,  is  situated  in  32'  north  latitude,  and 
)me where  between  25^  and  30^  of  east  longitude.  My  longitude 
,  of  course,  not  much  better  than  guess-work,  as  it  is  arrived  at  only 
y  a  comparison  of  my  rate  of  travel,  and  the  bearings  of  my 
3urse  from  Sackatoo.  My  latitude,  however,  is  nearly  exact,  and 
as  obtained  by  a  series  of  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  The  in- 
Tument  employed  is  one  that,  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  I  have 
reat  confidence  m.  It  consists  of  a  large  circle,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
lade  of  a  very  hard,  dense,  highly  polished  wood.  A  steel  axis, 
ke  the  arms  of  a  transit  telescope,  supports  the  instrument  upon 
wo  pillars  of  stone.  Through  this  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
asses  a  tube  of  brass  eight  feet  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
bis  tube  crosses  the  face  of  the  cu-cle,  in  the  line  of  a  diameter, 
ad,  as  near  as  possible,  like  the  telescope  of  a  mural  circle.  On 
ither  side  a  curved  bracket,  projecting  from  the  tube,  grasps  the 
eriphery  of  the  wheel,  and  by  turning  a  screw  the  tube  and  cir- 
ie  can  be  clamped  or  loosened  at  pleasure — another  screw  clamps 
le  circle  to  one  of  the  stone  pillars. 

To  get  this  instrument  into  the  meridian,  was  a  job  that  pus- 
ed  me  a  good  deal.  I  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  astronomy; 
3  nautical  almanac  or  catalogue  of  the  stars  ;  and,  although  hap- 
ening  to  recollect  the  declination  of  two  fixed  stars,  I  had  no- 
ling  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  right  ascensions  of  a  single  one, 
id  I  was  too  far  south  to  avail  myself  of  the  upper  and  lower  tran- 
to  of  the  circumpolar  stars.  My  only  resource  was  in  repeated  ob- 
nrvations  upon  the  shadows  of  perpendiculars. 

It  may  be  asked  how  I  got  along  without  a  table  of  declination? 
»rtunately  I  recollected,  from  frequently  referring  to  the  tables  in 
owditch,  and  the  nautical  almanac,  the  sun's  declination  for  meet 
iys  in  the  year,  and  there  were  two  points — ^the  solstices — about 
hich  there  could  be  no  mistake.    Besides  which,  as  I  have  said, 

20 
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there  were  two  fixed  stars,  whose  decHnation  I  had  in  mind,  name- 
ly, Arcturus  and  Alpha  Lyra,  upon  them  I  have  made  many  obser- 
vations, sometimes  for  altitude,  and  sometimes,  after  adjusting  my 
tube  perpendicularly  by  a  plumb  line  passing  through  it,  for  zenith 
distances. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  the  description  of  this  in- 
strument, in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  data  upon  which  I  put  down  the  latitude  of  the 
great  city  at  32^  31''  north. 

Great  city  I  call  it,  and  well  does  it  deserve  that  title.  Few 
capitals  in  Europe  compare  with  it,  either  in  extent  or  the  architec- 
tural elegance  of  its  puhlic  and  private  edifices,  the  beauty  of  its 
parks,  or  the  number  of  its  population.  Situated  on  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Wollosab,  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water.  The  city  proper,  however,  does  not  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  but  is  separated  by  a  wall,  and  a  wide  open  piece  of 
ground,  across  which  run  several  roads,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and 
terminating  at  little  ports,  or  at  the  entrances  of  long  stone  bridges, 
stretching  to  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  centre  rises  the  acropolis  I 
have  mentioned,  on  three  sides  perpendicular,  and  on  the  fourth 
communicating  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock  with  the  country  beyond 
the  isthmus  joinmg  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land.  The  top  of 
this  acropolis  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  breadth  by  three 
qiiarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  royal  buildings  and  courts.  From  the  base  of  this  hiU  the 
houses  stretch  far  away  in  every  direction,  until  they  reach  the 
lofty  battlemcnted  walls,  witliin  which,  according  to  the  official  re- 
gisters of  the  census,  is  contamed  a  population  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  souls. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  a  cream-colored  free-stone,  al- 
though there  are  some  of  marble  and  granite,  and  even  some  of 
brick.  They  are  invariably  large  quadrangular  edifices  with  mas- 
sive walls,  two  stories  high,  and  all  of  them  have  an  open  court  in 
the  centre,  iwiih  a  Io^xdXa^.  1\\vb  t^M!l&  ^x&  ^t^  and  formed  of  tim- 
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bers  of  a  species  of  cypms,  which  are  ahnost  proof  against  decay. 
They  are  placed  close  together,  and  covered  with  a  plating  of  lead. 
Upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  earth,  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  which 
is  laid  out  into  walks  and  beds,  and  cultivated  with  flowers  and 
fruits.  High  parapets  of  stone  protect  these  aerial  gardens  on  the 
outside ;  while  inside  a  light  iron  railing  serves  to  keep  the  careless 
lounger,  or  romping  children,  from  falling  into  the  court  below: 
Kothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  view  of  this  boundless 
contiguity  of  flower  gardens  from  the  palace  on  the  rock,     , 

Some  of  the  pubic  thoroughfares  are  very  broad,  but  in  general 
the  streets  are  of  a  moderate  width,  paved,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
with  large  grooved  stones,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Indeed, 
what  would  strike  a  visiter,  from  the  christian  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  particularly  if  he  should  happen  to  be  from  New- 
York,  is  the  close  attention  paid  to  every  thing  relating  to  mimici- 
pal  hygiene.  The  general  health  of  the  city,  the  people  of  Kil- 
loam,  consider  to  be  the  first  great  object  of  police  regulations  ;  the 
protection  of  property,  and  the  facilitation  of  trade  are  of  secondary 
importance.  They  look  upon  a  great  city,  as  something  better  than 
a  mere  collection  of  reckless  money-getters,  who,  in  the  bUnd  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  are  as  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  and  the  general 
health,  as  they  are  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  taste,  the  enjoyments 
of  reason,  the  delights  of  the  heart,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven.  They 
look  upon  the  assemblage  of  men  in  cities  as  an  admirable  modifica- 
tion of  social  life ;  but  admirable  only  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 
attaining  many  of  the  higher  objects  of  humanity.  The  elevation 
and  polish  of  intellect — the  cultivation  of  taste — ^the  refinement  of 
manners — the  development  of  the  social  sympathies  and  philan- 
throphic  emotions  of  the  heart,  are  the  great  objects  among  the 
Framazugs  of  city  life.  To  these  they  add,  as  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  activity  and  power, 
the  preservation  of  health. 

To  secure  this  last  great  end,  every  means  has  been  adopted. 
The  streets  are  not  only  swept,  but  washed  every  day — a  complete 
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■ystem  of  sewerage,  serving  to  carry  ofif  the  refuse  water  and  mate- 
lials.  With  regard  to  dust,  the  Framazugs  are  very  particular. 
Kever  was  the  governor  of  Killoam  more  astonished  than  when,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  one  day,  I  told  him  that  three  or  four 
hundred  people  were  annually  killed  in  New- York  by  dust  alone. 
He  would  not  believe  it  possible.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  said  I,  "  at  least 
that  number  of  fatal  consumptions  are  owing  to  that  one  cause,  but 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  several  hundred  thousand  dollars*  worth 
of  pro^rty  are  also  annually  damaged  or  destroyed.*'  He  threw 
up  his  hands  in  astonishment  and  horror,  and  blessed  his  fate  that 
he  did  not  live  in  such  a  barbarous  community.  The  sewers 
are  large  vaulted  tunnels,  in  substantial  masonry,  into  which 
leaden  pipes  lead  from  each  house ;  and  they  not  only  ser\'e  to 
drain  the  city,  but  for  passages  along  which  are  laid  the  iron  pipes 
that  supply  the  city  with  water.  There  b  room  for  workmen 
around  these  pipes ;  so  that  in  repairing  or  replacing  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  up  the  earth  of  the  street,  and  if  one  happens  to 
burst,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  the  enormous  pressure,  the 
water  runs  off  by  the  sewer,  without  overflowing  the  neighboring 
houses  and  saturating  the  soil  for  half  a  dozen  blocks  around. 

Besides  the  tubes,  conveying  water  into  and  from  each  house, 
there  is  an  air  tube  which  runs  from  the  sewer  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  centrifugal  blower :  from  around  the  centre  of  motion  of  this 
blower  go  two  tubes,  which,  dividing  into  many  small  ones,  penetrate 
every  room  and  nook  in  the  house.  A  small  wheel,  turned  by  a  jet 
of  water,  commimicates  motion  by  a  band  to  the  fan,  which,  in  its 
revolutions,  sucks  into  the  blower  all  the  foul  air  in  the  chambers, 
and  forces  it  out  through  the  main  pipe  into  the  sewer,  leaving  its 
place  to  be  supplied,  by  the  pure  air  that  draws  down  into  the  court 
from  above.  The  whole  apparatus  occupies  but  a  small  space  in 
the  basement,  and  can  be  put  in  motion  any  moment  by  turning  the 
faucet  of  a  water-pipe.  The  openings  to  the  sewer  are  air-tight, 
excepting  at  distant  intervals,  in  the  larger  ones,  where  there  are 
placed  venulatmg  \A^et«  \>^Q\i\&xi<^^^<»ib\.  m  height.    These,  with 
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a  liberal  use  of  quick-lime  in  the  tubes  leading  into  the  sewers,  pre- 
Tents  the  accumulation  of  foul  air,  so  that  when  the  stones  stopping 
the  ordinary  street  openings  are  removed,  the  eye  and  not  the 
nose  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact.  The  mode,  too,  of  cooling  apart- 
ments in  hot  weather,  which  is  in  general  use,  and  which  mighty 
unquestionably  be  advantageously  adopted  in  all  warm  climates^ 
contributes  much  to  the  purity  of  the  air.  By  means  of  a  condens- 
ing apparatus,  air  is  forced  into  copper  reservoirs,  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  great  pressure  :  in  this  way  it  is  compelled  to  give  up  a  large 
portion  of  its  caloric.  When  this  condensed  air  is  suddenly  turned 
into  a  room,  it  enters  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  caloric  that  ena- 
bles it  instantly  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  all  the  air  in  the 
apartment.  Besides  its  caloric,  the  air  is  compelled  to  part  with 
some  portion  of  its  moisture  which,  condenses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir.  With  the  moisture  are  precipitated  all  impurities,  and 
the  compressed  sir  issues  cold,  dry,  and  pure. 

The  streets  are  furnished  with  side  walks,  and  shaded  by  rows 
of  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  b  clipped  in  the  French  style.  No 
manufactories  of  any  kind  are  allowed  except  m  certain  streets, 
and  those  which  are  offensive  to  the  senses  or  dangerous  to  health 
are  wholly  excluded  from  within  the  walls.  The  slaughter  houses, 
for  instance,  are  confined  to  the  other  banks  of  the  river ;  and  thus, 
beside  the  unhealthy  efflumm  and  the  disgusting  associations,  the 
danger  of  driving  herds  of  cattle  through  the  streets  is  wholly 
obviated. 

The  same  care  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  market.  These  are  immense  squares  with  roofs,  supported 
upon  columns  of  marble,  and  with  smooth  stone  pavements,  laid  in 
asphaltum.  The  fish,  meat,  and  even  fruit-stands  are  all  of  marble 
or  granite,  and  not  a  particle  of  wood  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  the 
cedar  of  the  roof.  Every  article  is  closely  examined  by  competent 
ofl&cers  before  it  is  admitted ;  and  \mripe  or  decayed  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  unhealthy  meats  are  rigidly  excluded.  Numerous  foun- 
tains play  in  the  broad  lanes  and  passages,  and  several  little  riven. 
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nmning  in  marble  beds,  intersect  each  other,  mingling  the  sounds 
of  moving  water  with  the  busy  hum  of  trade. 

More  than  fifty  free  baths,  for  the  poorer  classes,  attest  the 
opinions  of  the  magistrates  of  Killoam,  that  personal  cleanliness  is 
essential  to  health.  At  these  baths  an  artizan  or  laborer,  after  his 
day's  work,  can  obtain  a  cold  bath  without  charge,  or  a  warm  bath 
by  paying  a  small  copper  coin — the  estimated  expense  of  heating 
the  water.  Be»des  these  mimicipal  baths,  there  are  great  nimibers 
of  public  and  private  baths  that  invite  to  ablution,  the  practice  of 
which  is  also  rendered  obligatory  upon  every  citizen  by  law.  If  any 
one  is  accused  of  neglecting  to  bathe  for  one  lunar  month,  he  is 
brought  up  before  the  proper  court,  and,  upon  conviction,  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  a  douche  bath,  and  to  be  publicly  scrubbed  from  head 
to  foot  by  men  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  penalty  is,  in  re- 
'  ality,  much  more  severe  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  inasmuch 
as  the  suflFerer,  however  hard  he  may  have  been  scrubbed,  invaria- 
bly comes  out  from  his  forced  ablutbn  with  the  reputation  of  a  dirty 
feUow  for  life. 

The  law  may  seem  arbitrary,  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  jusU- 
fiable  assumption,  that  personal  cleanliness  is  a  duty  that  every 
citizen  owes  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  himself — that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  clothe  himself  in  filth — to  encrust  his  carcass  in  its 
own  vitiated  and  putnfying  secretions — ^to  turn  his  body  into  a 
generator  of  the  miasms  of  typhus  fever,  plague,  scrofula,  and  a 
host  of  cutaneous  diseases — to  perambulate  the  streets,  a  spreader 
of  pestilence — an  offence  to  the  eyes  and  noses  of  all  good  citizens. 

Acting  upon  the  same  principle,  the  municipal  authorities  will 
not  allow  the  over-crowding  of  houses  by  poor  tenants ;  and  when 
there  is  more  than  one  family  in  a  house,  the  owner  is  made  res- 
ponsible for  the  cleanliness  of  the  premises.  In  cases  where  there  is 
8  suspicion  of  dirt  or  bad  ventilation,  the  poUce  make  sudden  and 
unexpected  domicOiary  visits,  and  inmiediately  order  the  necessary 
alterations,  repairs  and  ablutions,  charging  the  owner  with  the  ex- 
pense. 
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More  than  a  hundred  public  squares  and  parks,  of  which  at 
least  half  a  dozen  are  of  vast  extent,  each  of  several  hundred  acres, 
contribute  an  important  part  to  the  ventilation  of  the  city.  And 
still  more,  they  afford  those  opportunities  and  incentives  to  exercise, 
80  essential  to  the  health  of  metropolitan  society.  At  the  same 
time,  they  serve,  with  the  statues,  columns,  fountains  and  trees  that 
adorn  them,  to  cultivate  the  taste,  to  develope  and  elevate  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  to  soften  rudeness,  polish  coarseness,  reform 
vnlgarity,  and  to  admmister  to  the  proper  and  patriotic  pride  that 
a  citizen  ought  to  take  in  his  coimtry  and  his  city. 

The  success  that  attends  this  attention  to  municipal  hygiene, 
amply  repays  the  labor  and  care.  Formerly,  before  it  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  city  of  Eilloam  was  hardly 
more  healthy  than  many  christian  cities — the  deaths  being  annually 
one  in  forty-five,  or  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  London,  the 
healthiest  city  in  Europe.  Now  the  proportion  has  been  reduced 
to  one  in  seventy-six,  and  each  year  shows  a  gradual  improvement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar  means  would  produce  like  re- 
sults in  the  cities  of  America,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up 
some  of  the  New- York  readers  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  I  dwell  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  more  interesting  details. 

In  the  number  and  splendor  of  its  public  edifices  Killoam  proba- 
bly surpasses  any  city  m  the  world.  Full  fifty  ventilating  columns  of 
the  great  sewers,  and  as  many  more  lofty  towers  supporting 
fires  lighting  the  city,  and  the  monuments  of  distinguished  Pholde- 
foos,  are  a  peculiar  and  striking  feature.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
royal  buildings  upon  the  acropolis;  the  numerous  public  edifices  for 
the  acconmiodation  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  city ;  the  fifty  large  baths ; 
the  markets,  and  mnumerablc  temples. 

These  temples  are  large  mounds  of  earth,  terraced  on  the  outside, 
and  planted  with  flowers.  The  interior  is  excavated  into  intricate 
winding  passages,  leading  to  a  central  hall,  in  which  is  a  slight  tot- 
tering bridge  spanning  a  deep  pit.  A  solitary  lamp  throws  its  feeble 
light  but  a  short  distance  into  the  black  obscurity  of  the  hall,  faintly 
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illuminating  a  few  jutting  points  on  the  sides  of  the  pit  below,  or 
of  the  lofty  dark  domes  above.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  eye  is  strained 
to  discern  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  vast  vacuity  in  which 
the  trembling  bridge  is  hung.  At  one  moment  a  misty,  lurid  light, 
like  the  vapory  recollection  of  a  dream,  rolls  far  below,  and  the  next 
instant  all  is  blackness.  At  one  moment  a  flickering  beam  glances 
athwart  the  gloom  above,  and  the  next,  sight  is  lost  in  the  thick 
darkness,  and  the  devout  gazer  is  conscious  only  of  the  narrow 
bridge  upon  which  he  stands,  the  single  dim  lamp,  and  the  silent 
priest — ^his  guide. 

But  few  worshipers  visit  this  central  hall  Most  are  content  to 
stop  in  a  large  vaulted  room  near  the  portal,  where  they  listen  to 
discourses  upon  morality,  and  occasionally  to  an  exposition  of  reli- 
gious doctrine.  They  are  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things ;  that  m  making  man  he  implanted  in  him  cer- 
tain religious  instincts,  which  he  intended  should  be  developed  m  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  that  thus  every  religious  system,  including  the 
idolatry  of  the  Kyptiles,  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  Footas,  or  the 
antiquated  faiths  of  their  ancestors,  is  from  God.  They  are  taught 
to  believe  in  a  future  state,  or  rather  states,  there  being  an  infinite 
ascending  series  of  conditions,  or  modes  of  life,  in  each  of  which  our 
happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  our  conduct  in  the  one  just  pre- 
ceding. That  in  the  state  next  beyond  death,  the  mind,  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  a  material  body,  will  recall  every  thought,  feeling 
and  emotion  by  which  it  was  ever  agitated ;  and  that  the  slightest 
of  our  actions,  the  least  hidden  of  our  motives,  the  most  trivial  of 
our  passing  sentiments,  will  stand  forth  clear  as  day,  in  all  thdr 
moral  beauty  or  deformity,  and  that  there  will  be  no  diverting  the 
mind  from  the  sight. 

At  the  end  of  one  hundred  thousand  years  the  soul  will  be 
refurnished  with  a  body,  and  again  make  its  appearance  upon 
the  earth,  where  it  will  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
happiness  until  the  final  destruction  and  annihilation  of  all  mun- 
dane  things,  ^t\i   &^\n\,\]Ai  «xvd  material.     The  new  body  wiO 
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be  endowed  with  senses  infinitely  more  acute,  so  as  to  bring 
the  purified  soul  into  relation  with  the  mysterious  worlds  of  life,  and 
sound,  and  motion,  by  which  we  are  even  now  immediately  sur- 
rounded, but  from  which  we  are  cut  off  by  the  narrow  limits  bound- 
ing our  hearing,  reason  and  feeling.  As  to  the  final  destruction  of 
the  world,  the  Framazug  divines  do  not,  like  some  christian  theolo- 
gians, attempt  to  settle  the  exact  day  and  hour  in  which  it  is  to 
take  place — although  they  have  quite  definite  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject. They  believe  that  as  human  life  has  a  fixed  average  duration, 
so  has  the  life  of  races,  of  nations  and  of  worlds,  and  as  the  average 
life  of  the  individual  is  measured  by  years,  that  of  the  nation  is  by 
generations ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  social  and  poli« 
tical  revolutions ;  and  that  of  the  world  by  the  astronomical  cycles 
that  are  marked  out  by  a  complete  retrocession  of  the  equinoxes — 
making  periods  of  twenty-five  thousand  years  each.  They  believe, 
that  as  the  duration  of  a  generation  is  about  forty  years,  the  ave- 
rage existence  of  large  and  healthy  nations  is  about  forty  genera- 
tions ;  that  the  duration  of  the  race  of  man,  as  at  present  situated, 
is  intended  to  be  about  forty  times  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  and  that 
man  is  now  in  the  twentieth  term.  As  to  the  world  iteelf,  its  course, 
it  is  estimated,  will  endure  for  one  hundred  complete  retrocessions 
of  the  equinox,  forty -six  of  which  cycles  have  already  been  finished. 
As  this  puts  off  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  for  more  than  « 
million  of  years,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 

The  enlightened  christian  may,  perhaps,  say  that  in  some  parti- 
culars these  views  are  imscriptural ;  and  that  they  are  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  salvation,  but  he  can  hardly  deny  that  if  the  doctrines  of 
the  Framazugs  won't  ensure  them  salvation  in  the  next  world, 
they  offer  strong  incentives  to  virtue  in  this. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Killoam  is  administered  by  a  da- 
gash  appointed  by  the  king,  and  ten  assistants  selected  by  himself, 
from  among  the  literary  men  of  the  city.  Only  those  who  have 
written  a  book,  or  perpetrated  somelbiug  m  \)aft  ^iXATwrj  ^^^>«s^ 
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conudered  eligible  to  the  office,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that 
an  opportunity  is  thus  afiforded  the  people  of  judging  of  the  g^ie- 
ral  capacity,  the  mental  and  moral  tone  of  their  rulers ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  obtains  in  some  coon- 
triesy  literary  men,  particularly  the  poets,  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  almost  any  kmd  of  public  business. 

The  general  government  of  the  country  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
received  notions  and  definitions  of  christian  natbns.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  an  hereditary,  elective,  democratic,  despotic  monarchy.  The 
king  inherits  the  throne,  but  at  the  end  of  every  five  yean  the 
votes  of  the  people  are  taken  upon  the  question  whether  he  has 
properly  performed  the  duties  of  his  office.  l£  two-thirds  vote  m 
the  negative,  he  is  compelled  to  resign,  and  his  heir  takes  his  place. 
In  everything,  except  in  relation  to  this  one  constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  king  has  unlimited  power,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  derived  solely  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  its  exercise  is  the  comfort  and  hapjuness  of 
the  great  masses  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no  hereditaiy  aristocracy 
— ^the  honors  and  dignities  granted  by  the  king  being  only  for  life. 

Such  dignities,  however,  are  merely  political,  and  confer  no  so- 
cial distinction.  The  principle  upon  which  all  rank  in  society  is 
founded  is  the  comparative  degrees  of  refinement  of  manner  and 
mind.  All  questions  m  relation  to  rank  are  settled  by  a  capital  in- 
stitution, which  may  be  called  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Po- 
sition, and  also  by  the  suffrages  of  society  as  in  christian  countries^ 
only  here  the  votes  are  actually  taken  by  ballot.  For  instance, 
when  a  lady  wishes  to  assume  a  certain  position,  the  question  is 
submitted  to  her  friends,  it  being  imderstood  that  if  they  will  vote 
for  her,  her  enemies  will  make  no  objection.  If  the  vote  is  favora- 
ble, the  commissioners  examine  the  candidate  as  to  her  social  expe- 
rience and  qualifications,  and  issue  a  patent  of  position,  accompa- 
nied with  a  medal,  made  of  the  tanned  hide  of  the  hippopotamus, 
colored  to  correspoud  to  the  rank  assigned.  In  case  her  social  am* 
bition  prompts  to  a\^^ex  ^!^k^x*>  ^*^  ^icsu^  Vest  ^csi&s^^Qii&s^^^^ictf* 
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colored  medal,  and  again  undergoes  the  ordeal.  The  advantages  of 
this  custom  are  apparent  The  position  of  every  one  is,  for  the 
time,  fixed,  and  there  is  consequently  none  of  that  jealous  fear, 
lest  it  should  be  compromised,  which  obtains  in  some  countries. 
It  allows  much  greater  liberty  of  social  intercourse,  inasmuch  as  a 
red  medal  can  be  seen  talking  to  a  green  medal,  or  even  smelling  at 
the  same  bouquet,  without  any  apprehension  of  losmg  caste.  It 
strikes  me  that  this  custom  might  be  advantageously  transferred  to 
America,  where  in  the  absence  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  birth  and 
fiunily  go  for  but  little — and,  where  money,  the  great  rank-giver,  is 
so  frequently  unaccompanied  by  the  social  essentials,  refinement 
and  agreeability.  The  adoption  of  the  medal  would  certainly  give 
great  relief  to  the  muscles  of  many,  who,  although  well  up  in  the 
world,  feel  that  their  social  pyramid  is  resting  on  its  little  end,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  stand  bolt  upright  to  preserve  their  equili- 
brium. There  is  one  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  introducing 
the  use  of  the  medal,  and  that  is  the  difficulty,  or,  perhaps,  impos- 
sibility of  procuring,  m  sufficient  quantities,  the  skins  of  the  hippo- 
potami. But  American  enterprise  is  proverbial,  and  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  political  system  of  the  Framazugs 
as  well  as  in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  that  would  lead  to  the  idea  of  their  being  of  Chinese  des- 
cent. Moreover,  tradition  ascribes  their  origin  to  a  country  due-east, 
and  across  a  great  water.  But  there  are  so  many  points  of  differ- 
ence, that  upon  fuller  investigation  the  notion  has  to  be  given  up. 
They  have  nothing  of  the  Chinese  physiognomy,  nothing  of  the  an- 
gular eyes  and  high  cheek  bones  of  the  Tartar  races.  Their  style  of 
dress,  the  general  use  of  feather  cloth,  their  knowledge  of  some  arts 
that  the  Chinese  have  not,  and  their  ignorance  of  others  which  the 
Chinese  have,  and  their  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  looking  like  a 
light  and  elegant  modification,  or  rather,  development  of  the  Egyp* 
tian,  prove  them  to  be  of  a  different  race. 

Some  drcumslances  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  ihe^  iiete  c 
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eolony  <tf  Hindoos,  who  had  migrated  before  the  di^iaioii  ci  peopb 
into  castes,  but  their  light  complexions  and  vigoroiis  frames,  to  ny 
nothing  of  other  points,  belie  the  idea. 

Their  aquiline  features  and  fine  Egyptian  heads,  would  indicate 
an  origm  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  did  not  tradition  point  so 
strongly  to  the  east. 

The  same  circumstance  militates  still  more  strongly  against  the 
idea  that  they  are  a  colony  of  Carthaginians ;  and  the  cimdusioii 
that  I  have  come  to  is,  that  they  are  from  Yeman,  (»*  the  coast  of 
Hadramaut.  The  chief  ground  for  the  opinion  is  in  certain  gram- 
matical affinities  between  the  Framazug  and  Arabic  langoages; 
but  I  am  reminded,  by  having  reached  the  customary  longitude  of 
a  chapter,  that  such  speculations  are  forbidden  at  present,  even  had 
I  the  philological  and  ethnographical  erudition  and  acumen  neces- 
sary to  make  such  speculations  interesting  or  useful,  and  that  I 
must  confine  myself,  in  the  coming  chapters,  to  the  mare  pertinent 
details  of  personal  adventure. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


A  marriage. — Public  curiosity. — The  Hall  of  Doubt — A  chorui^ — An  idle  oeie- 
mony. — Queer  notiona  of  marriage. — The  princeai'  toilet — ^A  curiooa  teU.— 
A  marriage  proceaion. — Sculptured  nondeacripta. — ^The  mound  temple.— 
The  marriage  ceremony. — Buried  alive. 

Six  months  passed,  when  one  day  all  Killoam  was  in  a  fever  of 
eicitement.  There  was  to  be  a  marriage — a  marriage  in  high  life — 
a  royal  marriage.  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  Yankee  nation 
was  about  to  espouse  a  princess  of  Framasugda.    If  marriage  in 
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the  upper  circles  of  American  society  can  create  so  much  of  a 
sensation,  as  they  frequently  do — if  the  question  of  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  in  the  cost  of  the  bride's  lace  veil 
and  dress  can  agitate  a  cultivated  community  for  a  week — ^if  bridal 
presents,  consisting  of  a  few  pieces  of  plate,  a  soUtary  cashmere,  at 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  set  of  glazier's  diamonds  at  a  thousand 
or  two,  can  be  considered  fit  subjects  for  ostentatious  display,  and 
of  the  most  profound  admiration  of  the  wealthy  community  gene- 
rally— it  cannot  be  considered  strange  that  the  elegant  and  refined, 
but  still  barbarous  quidnuncs  of  KiUoam,  found  themselves  in  a 
perfect  flutter  of  delighted  curiosity  over  the  magnificent  "  doings  '* 
and  superb  "  fixings  "  of  Kaloolah's  wedding. 

For  three  days,  according  to  custom,  the  princess  had  taken  her 
seat  in  the  Hall  of  Doubt — a  dismal  looking  chamber,  hung  with 
gray.  Her  sisters — ^not  the  children  of  the  great  Shouns^,  but  a 
band  of  maidens,  who,  having  been  bom  on  the  same  day,  had 
been  selected,  when  infants,  as  her  companions — were  around  her. 
In  mournful  garb,  and  with  saddened  faces,  ever  and  anon  they 
sang,  with  plaintive  voices,  a  melancholy  chorus,  portions  of  which 
ran  thus : — 

Stay,  sister,  stay ! 

Why  ihould'at  thoa  go  away  7 
Why  withdraw  thy  maiden  hand 
From  the  warm  claspinga  of  thy  sister  band  ? 

Stay,  sister,  stay ! 

Think,  maiden,  think ! 

While  thy  foot  is  on  the  brink  ; 
Think,  ere  thou  tak*st  the  final  leap, 
Little  thou  know'st  whither  the  swift  waters  sweep. 

Think,  maiden,  think ! 

Take  heed,  Ah !  take  heed  ! 

Thy  step  is  in  the  flowery  mead ; 
Why?  oh  !  why  should  the  happy  maid  \ 

Seek  the  unknown  paths  amid  the  forest's  shade? 

Take  heed.  Ah !  Uke  heed ! 
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Doubt,  sister,  doubt ! 

Oft  the  fire  of  love  goeth  out ; 
Flames  it  now?  erewhile  thou'lt  find. 
Nothing  but  cinders  and  ashes  are  left  behind. 

Doubt,  sister,  doubt ! 

But  despite  all  that  could  be  said  or  sung,  Kaloolah  persisted 
in  her  determination  of  becoming  my  wife.  "It  is  an  idle  cere- 
mony/' said  the  princess. 

''  Not  so,"  said  her  father,  "  the  custom  comes  from  the  olden 
time,  and  it  has  ever  been  considered  a  good  ceremonial  enforce- 
ment of  caution  and  dubitation." 

"  True,"  replied  Kaloolah,  "  the  intention  of  the  custom  is  well 
enough,  but  it  fails  in  its  effect  from  the  peculiar  quahties  of  the 
female  heart.  A  Woman  who  is  thoroughly  in  love  never  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  marrying  the  object  of  her  affections — if  she 
is  not  in  love,  she  needs  no  solicitations  to  do  so. 

"  Ah  !"  said  I,  "  that  sentiment  would  hardly  go  down  in  ray 
country,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it — with  us  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  woman  to  rush  as  imhesitatingly  into  a  marriage,  in 
which  her  heart  is  not  interested,  as  if  she  were  desperately  in  love.*' 

"  A  strange  idea  your  people  must  have  of  marriage,"  replied 
the  king. 

"  Not  so,  your  majesty,"  said  I ;  "  their  ideas  are  very  simple, 
and  very  natural.  They  look  upon  marriage  as  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  between  two  nriturally  antagonistic  powers — a  con- 
tract between  two  co-equal  sovereignties — a  limited  partnership  for 
the  common  carrying  on  of  some  of  the  duties  of  life,  in  which 
special  provisions  are  necessary  to  guard  the  respective  indepen- 
dent rights  of  the  parties — a  convenient  mode  of  assuring  the  pa- 
ternity of  children — a  respectable  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood." 

**  And  is  that  all  ?"  interrupted  the  king. 

"  All !"  said  I,  "  what  more  would  your  majesty  have  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  king,  "  our  notions  are  very  different.  We 
believe  that  marna^e  \&  uoV.  >^  ^^xomntv  ^s^'qXx^rX.^  ^s^d.  tliat  there  can 
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0  real  marriage  unless  the  parties  are  firmly  drawn  together  hy 
cords  of  love.  We  helieve  that  there  arc  two  great  changes 
he  soul,  marriage  and  death,  and  that  the  first  is  by  far  the 

important.  At  marriage,  two  single  ■  souls  become  one  soul, 
one  soul  is  no  longer  like  a  smgle  soul,  but  its  component  ele- 
3,  imited  by  the  power  of  love,  become  a  very  different  kind 
)iritual  entity ;  and  this  union  is  so  intimate  as  to  admit  be- 
Q  its  parts  only  the  relations  of  duty  and  privilege,  not  of 
.  No  marriage  is  valid — no  marriage  is  a  marriage  without 
!usion  of  the  duality  into  unity." 

t  was  evident  that  the  great  Shouns^  was  growing  a  little  tran- 
iental :  luckily  he  stopped  short,  and  I  turned  to  the  princess. 

And  you,  B^aloolah,  in  view  of  such  an  idea  of  marriage,  have 
10  doubts?" 
'  Not  of  the  heart,"  said  her  father,  puttmg  his  hand  fami- 

on  my  shoulder,  but  of  the  head ;  or,  rather,  I  have  for  her." 

And  in  what  respect  does  your  majesty  doubt  ?"  I  demanded. 
'  Your  age,"  replied  the  king.  "  You  are  either  too  young  or 
•Id ;  yoimger,  you  would  more  easily  forget  your  country  and 

associations,  and  more  readily  absorb  the  life  and  spirit  of 
lazugda ;  older,  you  would  have  proved  many  things  in  your 
country,  against  which  your  imagination  will  now  chafe  itself 
restlessness  and  discontent.  I  foresee  that  you  will  long  to  re- 
your  native  land !" 

But  not  more  than  I  shall,"  replied  the  princess.  "When 
han  wishes  to  return  to  his  coimtry  I  shall  wish  to  go  too— I 

even  now,  to  visit  his  great  city  of  New- York." 
'  You  forget  the  savages  and  wild  beasts  you  would  have  to 
outer  in  going,"  said  one  of  her  attendants. 
'  And  the  bad  smells,"  whispered  another. 
'  Yes,  and  the  bad  smells  after  you  had  arrived  there,"  thought 
myself,  but  it  being  no  very  pleasant  subject,  I  said  nothing, 
the  conversation  was  turned  to  the  preparations  for  the  wed* 
,  which  was  to  take  place  the  coming  day. 
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The  reader  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  going  into  a  miniite 
detail  of  all  the  circumstances  and  ceremonies,  but  I  must  dwell  oa 
Kaloolah's  appearance  for  a  moment.  Her  full  rounded  figure  was 
habited  in  a  tight  fitting  spencer  of  the  richest  feather-cloth,  to 
which  there  was  attached  a  flowing  skirt  of  the  finest  lace,  worked 
m  gold  and  silver  filigree.  Her  bare  arms  were  wreathed  from 
shoulder  to  hand  with  spiral,  serpent-like  bracelets  of  rubies,  eme- 
ralds and  opals — a  gorget  of  amethyst's  encircled  her  throat.  Her 
rich  dark  hair  hung  naturally  in  thick  clusters  down  her  neck.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  golden  crest,  like  a  cock*s-comb,  or  very  much 
like  the  crest  of  the  old  Roman  helmet.  It  ran  along  the  centre  of 
the  head  from  the  front  backward,  was  in  height  about  two  inches, 
and  was  thickly  encrusted  with  diamonds — ^the  end  over  the  fore- 
head terminating  in  a  slender  crescent  of  gems,  encircling  a  sun, 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  brilliant  yellow  diamond.  From  the 
top  of  this  crest  arose  a  golden  staff,  or  standard,  three  mches 
high,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  the  froulbell.  Around  this  staff 
was  twisted  the  middle  of  a  long  veil  of  spiders'  web,  that  fell  down 
on  either  side  to  her  feet.  Nothing  in  the  fabrics  of  Valenciennes  or 
Brussels,  ever  approached,  in  deUcate  legerity  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  workmanship,  to  this  veil,  which  was  made,  not  as  has  been  fre- 
quently done  in  christian  countries  by  twisting  the  fibres  of  spider's 
web  into  thread,  and  then  weaving  them  into  tissue,  but  by  making 
the  spiders  actually  spin  out  the  veil  complete.  The  spider  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  species — being  very  docile 
and  easily  governed  by  its  master  by  means  of  a  small  twig  of  bam- 
boo, so  as  to  be  made  to  work  out  any  figure  designed.  The  only 
difficulty  is,  that  in  working  large  articles,  the  spider  is  apt  to  spin 
himself  out  before  his  work  is  finished,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
another  spider  to  carry  out  the  same  design.  This  enhances  the  cost 
enormously — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  the  exact  expense  of 
Kaloolah's  veil  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  a  rough  estimate  will,  per- 
haps, do  something  towards  satisfying  the  enlightened  curiosity  ge- 
nemlly  felt  on  audi  SMXi^^cXa.  1«5imv%^^  ^^xv^^  ^rvae  of  wheat  in 
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New- York  at  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  and  estimating  the  boshel  in 
Killoam  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  bushel  in  New-York,  the  veil 
must  have  cost,  say  at  fifteen  thousand  bushels,  thirteen  thousand 
^ye  hundred  dollars!  My  estimate  may  be  wrong,  as  to  the  price  of 
wheat,  but  if  so,  some  of  my  female  readers,  whose  fathers  are  in 
the  flour  trade,  can  easily  correct  the  mistake. 

The  morning  dawned  brightly,  as  all  the  mornings  in  Frama- 
mgda  do,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  two  short  rainy  seasons. 
After  an  elaborate  toilet  of  which  shawls,  feather-cloth,  and  fine 
linen  were  the  principal  materials,  but  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe, I  descended,  with  my  suite,  to  the  vestibule  of  the  great 
central  pavilion,  where,  in  a  short  time,  I  was  joined  by  the  prin- 
cess. After  some  little  delay,  Kaloolah  and  myself  took  our  seats 
beneath  a  canopy  of  flowers,  supported  upon  an  immense  gilt  ma- 
chine, like  an  ancient  triumphal  chariot.  To  this  car  were  harnessed 
eight  pairs  of  buffaloes  by  strips  of  burnished  snake  skin.  These  buf- 
faloes were  of  a  spotless  white ;  their  horns  were  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  each  one  bore  on  his  back  two  trumpeters,  who  blew 
their  instruments  with  almost  as  much  vigor  and  perseverance  as 
they  could  have  done  had  they  been  educated  in  the  American 
school  of  trumpeting.  Behind  us  came  a  train  of  buffaloes,  bearing 
howdahs  containing  Kaloolah 's  companions ;  and  on  either  side  of 
cor  car  paced  a  stately  escort  of  young  nobles,  mounted  upon  gi- 
raffes. Farther  in  the  rear  came  another  magnificent  chariot,  bear- 
ing the  great  Shouns^. 

A  tremendous  salvo  of  gongs,  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  drums 
and  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  vast  multitude,  an- 
nounced our  arrival  at  the  great  Mound  Temple.  Parallel  rows  of 
colossal  stone  figures  formed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  portico. 
Each  figure  i*epresented  the  body  of  an  elephant,  with  a  human 
head  and  face  having  a  remarkably  sagacious  expression.  The 
trunk  of  the  elephant  repre^^ented  the  head  and  superior  portion 
of  a  large  serpent ;  the  hind  legs  were  formed  by  two  crouching 
figures  of  men  in  chains,  and  the  fore  legs  were  precisely  like  those 
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of  the  domestic  cat.  A  long  tail  like  a  monkey,  but  terminatiiig  a 
a  hard  horny  sting  like  a  scorpion,  completed  the  form  oi  these 
stone  nondescripts.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  Framazugda  more 
curious,  and  nothing  that  I  should  like  better  to  send  to  Amend 
than  one  of  these  figures.  If  mounted  upon  a  proper  pedestal  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  or  in  Wall-street,  before  the  Exchange,  New- 
York  could  boast  a  sculptured  curiosity  that  would  throw  entirelj 
into  the  shade  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  the  Obelisk  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concord,  or  the  Marbles  of  the  British  Museum — one  that  would 
have  more  beauty,  more  meaning,  and  more  antiqiiity  than  the 
Memnon,  the  Sphynx,  the  has  rehefs  of  Persepolis,  or  the  grotesque 
carvings  of  Elephanta. 

Through  this  avenue  we  were  conducted,  on  foot,  by  a  com- 
pany of  yellow  robed  priests,  into  the  great  central  hall — a  vast 
gloomy  apartment  lighted  by  colorless  flames,  like  those  from  burn- 
ing alcohol.  The  contrast  between  the  light,  noisy  joyousness  that 
we  had  just  left,  and  the  dismal  stillness  of  the  temple  was  almost 
appalling.  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  his  privy 
council,  ICaloolah's  sisters,  and  my  immediate  attendants,  had  en- 
tered with  us;  and  upon  them  and  the  long  trains  of  priests  fell  the 
dubious  light  with  a  most  ghostly  effect. 

Led  by  two  aged  priests,  whose  tottering  forms  trembled  be- 
neath the  weight  of  a  hundred  years,  we  advanced  to  the  great 
altar.  A  deep  pit,  into  which  there  was  a  descent  by  a  few  stone 
steps,  yawned  at  our  feet.  A  heavy  marble  slab  rested  by  its  side. 
Slowly,  a  long  train  of  priests,  looking  more  like  spectres  than  liv- 
ing beings,  wound  round  and  round  us  and  the  altar,  from  which 
some  burning  material  threw  up  its  flickering  and  lugubrious  light, 
and  solemnly  rolled  the  deep  strains  of  a  monotonous  chant  among 
the  heavy  stone  columns  and  along  the  lofty  arches. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  princess  and  I  were  to  descend  into 
the  tomb  before  us.  Instinctively,  and  without  thinking,  so  com- 
pletely was  my  reason  and  imagination  mastered  by  the  dismal 
mummery  going  on  axoutv^l,  \  VA.  ^^a\s«A».VL  dawn  the  steps.    We 
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■eated  ourselves  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  stone,  and  in  an  instant 
the  heavy  marble  slab  was  lowered  upon  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and 
we  were  shut  in  from  the  least  ray  of  light.  There  were  sounds  as 
if  of  earth  or  mortar  being  filled  in  upon  the  marble  covering — 
fiunter  and  fainter  came  the  choral  wailing,  and  then  all  was  still. 
We  were  buried  alive. 

Buried  alive !  And  might  it  not  be  ?  might  it  not  be  that  we 
were  the  victims  of  some  political  or  social  jealousy,  or  of  some 
priestly  superstition  ?  Might  it  not  be,  that,  despite  the  kindness 
with  which  I  had  been  entertained,  and  the  love  which  her  family 
unquestionably  bore  to  Ealoolah,  that  we  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to  some  supposed  necessity ;  to  avert  some  omen,  perhaps,  or  to 
fulfil  some  prediction?  I  started  at  the  thought — a  thousand 
little  circumstances  flashed  conviction  to  my  mind — there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead — my 
blood  froze  in  my  veins — a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  my  frame. 
I  dashed  ELaloolah  from  my  side  and  rushed  up  the  steps.  Madly. 
in  tones  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  I  shrieked,  **  Off !  off  with  the 
stone !  Let  me  out !  Priests !  villains !  dogs !  I'U  throttle  the 
whole  of  ye  !  Let  me  out !"  Madly  I  struggled  to  raise  the  stone. 
Ah  !  confirmation  strong !  I  could  have  thrown  off  a  slab  of  twice 
its  weight ;  but,  horror  of  horrors !  It  was  fastened  down.  Madly 
I  exerted  myself-— madly  I  dashed  my  head  against  the  immovea- 
ble marble,  until  completely  exhausted,  I  fell  back  to  the  floor. 
Kaloolah's  arms  were  aroimd  me — she  raised  my  head  and  pressed 
me  to  her  bosom,  and  her  soothing  tones  feU  upon  the  ear — a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  took  place — "  At  least,"  said  I,  throwing  my 
arms  around  her,  "  we  will  die  together." 

At  this  moment  their  came  to  our  ears,  sounds,  as  if  of  blows 
struck  by  a  heavy  hammer,  and,  suddenly  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
tomb  flew  apart  in  the  most  mysterious  manner,  leaving  us  exposed 
in  the  full  glare  of  day,  upon  an  elevated  platform,  outside  the  tem- 
ple, to  the  eyes  of  the  shouting  multitudes  crowding  the  vast 
court  below. 
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If  attitude  is  graceful  in  proportion  as  it  is  unstudied,  om 
must  have  been  the  impersonation  of  Hogarth's  spiral.  The  piin- 
cess  was  seated  on  the  floor  supporting  mj  head,  which  was  still 
throbbing  with  its  wild  excitement,  while  I  was  stretched  at  leogib 
with  my  arms  around  her  waist.  For  a  moment  I  was  somewhat 
stupified  by  the  glare,  the  crowd  and  the  noise — the  next,  a  feeling 
of  indignation  at  the  barbarous  ceremony  and  the  ri^culons  expo- 
sure, to  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  so  strangely  in  contrast  to  the  quiet 
privacy,  the  refined  delicacy,  the  reserved  dignity  with  which  mar- 
riages  are  always  conducted  in  Christian  countries,  nerved  me  for 
the  finishing  performance,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  processkm 
to  the  garden  of  the  Wollo,  outside  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  population  of  Eilloam ;  and  a  grand  feast,  of  which  all 
partook,  amid  its  shady  avenues  and  around  its  gleaming  fountaiiii. 
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It  was  three  or  four  days  after  our  marriage,  that  the  priocesi 
was  seated  upon  a  bank  of  turf  in  the  great  garden  of  the  WolK 
engaged  in  the  interesting  employment  of  twisting  my  long  hiiir 
and  beard  with  the  flowers  that  Gogo  industriously  gathered.  The 
deep  sounds  of  the  great  cataract  were  borne  upon  the  scent  Uuien 
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)3se,  mingling,  in  luscious  harmony,  with  the  rustling  of  the 
es,  the  melodious  strains  of  innumerable  birds,  the  dreamy  hum 
)ees,  the  tinkling  plash  of  a  tiny  fountain,  the  chattering  of 
^  and  the  delicious  notes  of  Kaloolah's  laugh  and  voice.  I 
[ed  up  into  the  clear  depths  of  the  blue  sky.  I  looked  up  into 
still  clearer  depths  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  ex- 
lite  happiness  came  over  me,  marred,  however,  by  the  reflectioii 
L  such  foretastes  of  heaven  are  liable  to  many  interruptions,  and 

necessarily,  of  short  duration  in  this  mortal  world.  At  the 
ant,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  reflection,  Enphadde  made  his 
learance,  with  a  command  for  my  immediate  attendance  upon 
king. 

We  foimd  his  majesty,  with  his  countenance  troubled  by  news 
;  brought  from  the  eastern  border  of  his  domains,  of  an  eruption 
he  fierce  Jalla,  who  were  desolating  with  fire  and  sword  a  fertile 

populous  tract,  not  more  than  two  himdred  miles  from  Killoam. 

had  hardly  entered  the  coimcil  room  when  another  messen- 
was  announced,  with  news  from  the  north-west,  of  an  ezpedi- 
i  of  Footas  into  the  country  of  the  Eyptiles.  The  foreign  re- 
:>ns  of  Framazugda  were  evidently  getting  into  a  bad  way. 
In  a  short  speech,  I  proposed  a  plan  of  operations  which  met 
h  instant  and  imanimous  approval.  I  explained  that,  as  far  as 
ards  the  Footas,  we  must  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons, 
[  that  some  time  would  be  required  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
ations,  but  that  the  Jalla  required  our  immediate  attention,  and 
t  we  had  ample  means  at  hand  to  repress  their  ravages,  and  to 
ipel  them  to  observe,  in  future,  a  respectful  distance  from  our 
ders.  I  therefore  suggested  that  messengers  should  be  des- 
ched  to  the  cave,  near  Garazha,  to  collect  the  saltpetre  that  I 
L  observed  incrusting  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  entrance,  and 
)  to  the  slopes  of  the  great  volcano  for  sulphur,  and  that  m  the 
an  time  Enphadde  and  myself  should  set  out,  and,  making  a 
•id  march  to  Alkafuz,  put  ourselves  at  the  head  of  what  few  troops 

could  find  at  that  frontier  town,  and  proceed  to  chastise  the 
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Jalla.    Upon  our  return  I  would  commence  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  FooU    I 
country.  I 

Eaiiy  the  next  morning  we  left  EiUoam,  and  took  the  road  for 
Alkafuz,  which  city  we  entered  on  the  fourth  day,  with  a  hody  o(    < 
eight  himdred  Framazugs  and  two  hundred  Eyptiles,  whom  we  had 
picked  up  in  our  rapid  march. 

We  found  Alkafuz  a  pleasant  little  town,  of  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  containing  for  the  lime  being  double  that  number  of  ; 
people,  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walla, 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Jalla.  Situated  at  the  edge  of  a  lofty  pla- 
teau it  looked  off  upon  a  beautiful  rolling  country  towards  the 
northeast,  which,  falling  away  to  a  much  lower  level  untfl  it 
reached  a  hilly  district,  made  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the 
Jalla  and  the  Framazugs  ?  i 

According  to  the  best  information  we  could  get  from  the  light- 
ened people  of  the  country,  there  were  two  bodies  of  these  sara- 
ges,  numbering  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  each,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city.  The  next  day  we  got  news  of  another  small 
party  of  three  or  four  hundred,  and  the  day  after  word  was  brought 
that  one  of  the  large  parties,  laden  with  spoil,  had  commenced  a  re- 
treat, while  the  other  was  still  advancing  up  the  country,  and  was 
at  the  moment  attacking  a  small  town  to  the  south  of  Alkafui, 
which,  however,  being  well  defended  by  high  walls,  would  probablj 
be  able  to  withsttmd  a  long  siege. 

Leaving  the  besieged  town  for  the  time  to  defend  itself  as  it 
best  might,  I  drew  out  my  forces  from  Alkafuz,  on  the  monuii^  of 
the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  and  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  ^^ 
treating  party.  Our  army,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  hone 
and  a  thousand  foot,  well  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  was  in 
capital  spirits,  and  animated  with  the  highest  confidence  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  its  christian  allies,  and  in  the  gallantry  of  its  youthful 
prince. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day  word  was  brought,  by*thc  scouting 
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parties  I  had  sent  out,  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
close  at  hand  in  a  small  valley  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from 
our  camp.  The  valley  was  a  hollow  way  about  two  miles  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  between  two  low  but  precipitous  ledges 
of  rock,  and  just  the  spot  to  trap  the  whole  party,  if  we  moved 
with  sufficient  celerity. 

Giving  orders  to  Enphadde  to  march  the  main  body  of  our 
forces,  after  they  should  have  had  a  few  hours  rest,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  pass,  and  to  take  up  such  a  position  by  early  dawn  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Jalla,  I  selected  six  hundred  of  our  best 
mounted  men,  and  set  out  at  once  for  the  head  of  the  ravine. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  entered  it,  and  moving  slowly  down 
the  grassy  slope,  in  about  two  hours  we  came  in  sight  of  the  smoul- 
dering fires  of  the  unsuspicious  Jalla.  Halting  my  weary  troop  I 
made  the  men  dismount,  and  each  one,  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
in  his  hand,  stretched  himself  on  the  thick  herbage.  Lea\ing  them, 
with  the  strictest  orders  to  Hugh,  and  the  officers  in  command  of 
the  battalion,  not  to  allow  a  man  to  move  a  foot,  I  went  forward 
with  our  guide  to  employ  the  short  hour  until  daylight,  when  En- 
phadde would  be  in  his  position,  in  a  closer  examination  of  the  JaUa 
camp. 

It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night,  and  as  there  were  no  obstruc- 
tions, we  made  our  way  without  difficulty  to  within  twenty  rods  of 
their  fires.  I  could  see  the  tall  forms  of  the  savages  flitting  about 
among  the  crowds  of  crouching  captives,  and  the  long  lines  of 
horses,  picketed  by  ropes  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  Occa- 
aionally  the  guards  would  stir  up  the  embers,  and  throw  on  an  arm- 
ful of  dry  grass  to  warm  their  nearly  naked  skins,  in  the  cool  air  of 
the  morning,  or  to  give  light,  by  which  to  reduce  to  quiet  a  restive 
and  pugnacious  steed,  or  drive  back  to  the  captive  flocks  and  herds 
some  fugitive  sheep  or  cow. 

Anxious  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of  horses, 
I  whispered  to  my  companion  to  remain  in  his  position,  while  I  crept 
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a  little  closer  to  a  small  knoll,  whence  could  be  obtained  a  beUer 
view  of  the  encampment. 

I  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  I  fancied  that  there  was  a 
slight  rustling,  as  if  of  some  wild  animal  in  the  grass  before  me.  I 
paused,  and  listened  intently.  My  gun  had  been  left  behind,  in 
charge  of  Hugh,  but  I  had  in  my  belt  my  double-barreled  pis- 
tols, one  of  which  I  drew,  and  carefully  cocking  both  locks,  held  it 
in  my  left  hand,  while  in  my  right  was  a  short,  but  heavy  and  ser- 
viceable sword,  that  by  daylight  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
weapon  for  any  animal,  not  even  excepting  a  lion,  to  run  upon. 

After  waiting  awhile,  and  finding  that  all  was  stiU,  I  concluded 
that  my  ears  had  deceived  me,  and  although  a  perceptible  tinge  of 
light  in  the  eastern  sky  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  hurry  back 
and  lead  on  my  troops  to  the  attack,  I  thought  that  I  would  ven- 
ture a  few  yards  further,  and  finish  my  reconnoissance  from  the 
knoll. 

I  had  advanced,  perhaps,  a  dozen  steps,  when  I  encountered 
what  seemed  to  be  a  large  log  lying  across  my  path.  Without 
pausing  to  think  of  the  improbability  of  the  object  being  a  log, 
when  there  was  not  a  tree  larger  than  a  man's  arm  within  ten  miles, 
I  jumped  upon  it,  and  stretched  myself  up  for  a  good  look.  It  gave 
a  little  to  my  weight,  like  many  an  old  half-rotten  trunk  that  mj 
feet  have  pressed  in  the  forests  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  seemed  so 
much  decayed  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  bear  me — as  if  it  were  about 
to  break  asunder,  and  let  me  down  mto  its  spongy  interior.  My  foot 
slipped  upon  the  yielding  surface — I  recovered  my  balance,  and  on 
the  instant  felt  myself  elevated  two  or  three  feet  The  whole  log 
was  alive  beneath  me,  and — good  heavens  !  I  knew  the  boa ! 

My  feet  went  out  from  under  me — and  I  fell  with  my  back 
across  the  writhing  monster.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second  there 
might  have  been  some  question  as  to  which  way  my  body  was  go- 
ing, but  a  twist  of  the  animal  soon  settled  the  point  by  letting  me 
down  upon  my  head  and  shoulders,  and  leaving  my  feet  elevated 
on  his  back  in  the  air. 
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I  fell  partly  on  my  right  side;  my  sword  flew  from  my  hand  but 
still  kept  hold  of  the  pistol.  I  glanced  upwards — a  huge,  black 
bject  was  hovering  over  and  rapidly  descending  upon  me.  It  was 
16  monster's  enormous  head  with  jaws  outstretched  wide  enough. 
>  engulph  an  elephant !  Instinctively  I  stretched  out  my  left 
and.  The  pistol  barrels  rattled  against  some  hard  bony  substance* 
ad  at  the  instant  my  fingers  contracting  upon  the  triggers,  both 
[larges  exploded  simultaneously  with  a  loud  report,  and  with  a  re- 
m1  that  wrenched  the  weapon  from  my  grasp. 

There  was  a  snort  of  agony  and  instantly  a  flouncing  as  if,  to 
16  a  common  Yankeebm,  *'  heaven  and  earth  had  come  together," 
nid  which  my  feet  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  sent  flying  over 
ly  head,  my  neck  twisted  almost  to  dislocation,  and  my  body  pro- 
!Cted  through  an  indeterminate  series  of  ground  tumblings  to  the 
»ot  of  the  knoll. 

Jumping  to  my  feet,  and  recalling  my  scattered  senses,  the  first 
quiry  was  whether  the  creature  was  pursuing  me,  and  the  second 
I  to  the  state  of  my  bones.  A  tremendous  floundering  about  a 
ondred  yards  off,  on  my  right,  that  made  the  ground  tremble 
ke  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  relieved  me  of  all  fear  of  the  first, 
id  a  slight  examination  showed  that  no  material  damage  had  been 
3ne  to  the  second. 

The  Jalla  camp  was  all  alive,  and  our  hopes  of  taking  the  ene- 
ly  by  surprise  at  an  end ;  so,  following  the  example  of  my  com- 
inion,  I  commenced  a  retreat  in  double  quick  time. 

My  men  had  heard  the  alarm,  and  were  all  ready  to  moimt. 
hey  sprang  mto  their  saddles  just  as  a  score  of  Apollo's  outriders 
aped  the  barrier  of  the  horizon  into  the  eastern  sky. 

"  Charge !"  was  now  the  word,  and  away  we  rattled,  as  fast  as 
ir  jaded  steeds  could  get  through  the  tall  grass,  down  upon  the 
e.  About  half  the  distance  was  passed,  when  a  party  of  three 
'  four  hundred  Jalla  drew  out  from  the  main  body,  and  ad- 
mced  towards  us.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  not  so  easUy 
ightened,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
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cover  the  retreat  of  the  guards  in  charge  of  the  captives  and  spoils. 

Seeing  them  so  well  prepared  and  resolute,  and  knowing  that 
they  could  not  escape,  prudence  dictated  that  we  should  folloir 
without  attacking  them,  until  we  should  hear  something  from  £n- 
phadde.  It  was  apparent  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
greatly  underrated.  Their  whole  force  considerably  exceeded  mine, 
and  they  were  aU  fresh  and  vigoroiis,  while  my  men  and  their 
beasts  were  somewhat  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep. 

The  enemy,  on  their  side,  had  apparently  no  stomachs  for  any 
imnecessary  fighting ;  and  finding  that  we  were  not  about  to  charge 
them,  they  drew  back,  and  followed  slowly  their  main  body.  Occa- 
fiionally  they  would  face  about  when  we  closed  up  a  Httle  too  near 
to  them,  and  ride  towards  us,  and,  upon  our  halting  or  moriDg 
more  slowly,  they  would  wheel  and  retreat. 

Backing  and  filing  in  this  way,  we  followed  them  for  nearly  an 
hour,  until  the  sun  was  up,  and  pouring  the  full  light  of  day  mto 
the  lovely  little  valley.  Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  commo- 
tion in  their  ranks,  their  van  recoiled  upon  their  plunder-laden 
centre,  and  all  was  confusion.  At  this  moment  there  came  the  re- 
port of  a  musket,  and  the  next  instant  another  which  I  knew  must 
be  from  the  guns  of  Hassan  and  Jack,  who  were  with  Enphadde. 
Soon  the  fierce  sounds  of  strife  came  rolling  towards  us,  and  finding 
that  Enphadde  was  fully  engaged,  and  that  a  panic  was  extending 
through  the  ranks  of  our  enemy.  I  led  forward  my  men  to  the 
charge. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  battle,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour.  The  Jalla  fought  bravely,  although  the  occa- 
sional discharge  of  our  fire  arms  deprived  them  of  their  usual  con- 
fidence. About  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  left  dead  upon  the  field, 
two  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  two  or  three  hundred,  de- 
serting their  horses,  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  hollow,  and  made 
their  escape  across  the  level  country.  On  our  side  we  lost  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  some  of  whom  were  killed  by  bemg  ridden  over 
by  the  charging  squadrons,  or  knocked  down  and  trampled  to 
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death  by  the  herds  of  frightened  cattle,  who,  hemmed  into  the 
narrow  battle  ground,  were  soon  mingled  with  the  combatants  Jn 
inextricable  confusion.  In  this  way  a  score  of  the  women  and  chil* 
dren,  captives  of  the  Jalla,  were  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  was  at  an  end,  our  prisoners  secured, 
and  order  in  some  degree  restored,  my  surgical  skiU  was  put  in  re- 
quisition, and  for  two  or  three  hours  I  was  employed  in  dressin^i^ 
woimds.  It  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  were  princes,  prime  minis- 
ters, generals,  and  demagogues  compelled  to  dress  all  the  wounds 
that  they  caused,  there  would  be  but  little  fighting  in  the  world. 

I  was  just  finishing  with  a  flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
prince,  which  he  had  refused  to  have  touched  until  all  the  men 
were  cared  for,  when  Hugh  came  running  up  with  the  news  that 
the  dead  body  of  a  huge  serpent  had  been  found  among  the  rocks 
at  a  little  distance.  We  went  to  see  it,  and  found  that  it  was  the  very 
fellow  who,  resenting  my  familiarity,  had  compelled  me  to  my 
involuntary  somerset.  My  pistol  had  been  fired  into  his  open 
mouth,  and  the  balls,  penetrating  diagonally  upwards  and  back- 
wards, had  passed  through  the  palital  bones,  and  lodged  in  the 
brain.  He  was  truly  a  monster,  measuring  full  one  himdred  feet 
in  length,  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  with  a  head  as  large  as  a 
wine  cask.  Great  as  was  the  veneration  for  our  fire-arms,  they 
roBQ  to  a  still  higher  point  in  pubUc  estimation  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  such  a  monster  owed  his  death  to  one  of  our  smallest 
weapons. 

It  was  not  until  next  morning  that  our  army  was  in  a  condition 
to  resume  its  march,  and  in  the  meantime  word  had  been  brought 
that  the  large  detachment  of  the  enemy  which  we  had  set  out  to 
pursue,  had  got  so  far  the  start  of  us,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
follow  them  with  an  expectation  of  coming  up  with  them  before 
they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  their  hills.  Our  plan,  there- 
fore, was  to  turn  back  and  intercept  the  party,  who,  ignorant  that 
there  were  Framazugs  near  them  in  such  force,  were  still  busy  in 
attacking  and  sacking  villages,  and  plundering  and  desolatbg  the 
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country.  This  done,  I  was  determined  to  attempt  inspiring  the 
JaUa  with  wholesome  terror,  by  a  vigorous,  offensi^'e  war,  carried 
into  their  strongholds  in  the  hills. 

It  made  it  very  inconvenient  to  us,  that  they  would  not  keep  to- 
gether in  one  body,  and  allow  us  to  defeat  them  in  a  lump.  En- 
phadde  and  Thompson,  however,  succeeded  in  intercepting  a  party  of 
'  five  or  six  himdred,  when  a  desperate  fight  ensued,  in  which  we  lost 
two  hundred  men,  and  Thompson  was  so  severely  wounded  Uiat 
we  had  to  send  him  into  Alkafuz.  More  than  half  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  rest  were  glad  to  leave  their  plun- 
der and  escape  with  their  lives. 

It  was  now  our  turn  to  assume  the  offensive.  A  week's  rest 
recruited  our  forces  and  enabled  us  to  assemble  an  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  with  a  train  of  buffaloes  for  our  baggage  and  pro- 
visions. Unfortunately,  Thompson's  woimd,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
compelled  us  to  leave  him  at  Alkafuz,  but  his  gun  was  entrusted 
to  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  distinguished  bravery,  so  that  its  moral 
influence  was  not  lost  to  the  army. 

A  march  of  three  days  to  the  north-east  took  us  obliquely 
across  a  fine  rolling  country,  which  descended  by  a  series  of  gentle 
inclinations  from  the  plateau  of  Alkafuz  to  a  level  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jalla  hills.  We  encountered  several  rivers,  but,  as  it  was  the 
dry  season,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  fording  them,  except  in  one 
place  where  the  creek  expanding  into  a  marsh,  made  the  clay  soil  so 
soft  that  our  animals,  in  attempting  the  passage,  sunk  up  to  their 
knees  at  every  step.  Here  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  stop 
had  it  not  been  for  an  ingenious  expedient  of  the  Kyptiles.  Col- 
lecting a  species  of  tough  dry  grass,  they  twisted  it  into  ropes  of 
about  an  inch  diameter.  With  these  they  wrapped  the  feet  of  their 
horses  and  cattle  until  they  were  encased  in  bundles  of  hay  as  large 
as  was  consistent  with  motion.  The  whole  was  firmly  secured  with 
an  outside  lacing  of  stout  thongs  of  untanned  skin.  Equipped  in 
mud  shoes,  our  animals  skimmed  the  surface  without  any  difficulty. 
Shortly  after  crossing  the  marsh  we  encountered,  in  succession. 
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several  untenanted  villages,  the  Jalla  having  had  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach ;  but  we  foimd  great  stores  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  honey  and 
oil,  in  caves  in  the  ground. 

Burning  the  villages,  which  were  composed  of  reed  houses^ 
plastered  with  mud  and  thatched  with  straw,  and  destroying  such 
stores  as  we  did  not  want,  we  moved  on  imtil  we  came  to  a  Iarg6 
town  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  pass,  which  was  defended  by  a 
stone  wall  and  a  ditch.  The  wall  was  very  slight  and  the  ditch 
narrow ;  but  there  was  a  formidable  force  within  the  defences  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men.  Upon  our  appearance  the  enemy  mounted 
the  walls,  and  evinced,  by  words  and  gestures,  then:  determination 
to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 

It  would  not  answer  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains,  leaving 
Buch  a  post  in  our  rear,  and  yet,  how  to  take  it  ?  We  had  nothing 
but  a  few  light  scaling  ladders,  and  there  was  not  a  piece  of  timber 
large  enough  for  a  battering-ram  within  ten  miles.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  of  collecting  some  small  trees,  and  making  a  catapult ; 
but  there  were  two  strong  objections :  the  first  was,  that  it  would 
take  too  much  time,  and  the  second,  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  construction  of  the  machine.  The  last  objection  may  seem  to 
some  insuperable,  but  it  would  be  dishonoring  my  Yankee  blood 
to  allow  that  it  alone  prevented  a  catapult  from  being  made.  A 
thorough-bred  Yankee,  I  take  it,  can  make  anything,  upon  a  pinch, 
that  he  has  ever  heard  the  name  and  use  of,  even  if  he  has  never 
seen  it,  and  has  no  idea  of  its  form  and  structure. 

The  enemy,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  position,  were  loud 
in  their  insulting  bravadoes,  refusmg  to  listen  to  any  terms,  shooting 
at  the  heralds  we  sent  to  pKrley  with  them,  and  even  exhiluting 
the  heads  of  Framazug  captives,  stuck  on  pikes,  upon  the  wall 
Oh,  for  one  single  field-piece,  of  even  the  smaUest  calibre  ! 

Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  if  we  wished  to 
press  matters  home  to  the  Jalla  in  the  hills.  At  last  a  plan  oc- 
curred to  me,  which  we  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution. 

The  town  was  of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  covered  an  area  of 
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about  one  hundred  acres.  Two  gates,  opposite  to  each  other,  were 
the  only  means  of  entrance  or  egress.  These  were  evidently  old, 
and  very  weak,  and  in  front  of  them  the  ditch,  instead  of  contmu* 
ing  on,  stopped  short,  on  either  side,  leaving  a  broad,  level  path 
leading  up  to  them.  Our  forces  were  divided  into  four  divisions, 
two  of  these  were  stationed  opposite  the  walls,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  either  gate.  Each  of  these  divisions  was  furnished  with  three 
or  four  ladders,  and  every  man  was  armed  with  a  large  fascine  of 
bushes,  which,  upon  a  given  signal,  he  was  to  rush  forward  and 
throw  into  the  muddy  ditch,  or  with  a  bundle  of  dry  grass,  which 
was  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  thrust  over  the  wall,  on  long  spars,  to  dis- 
order the  enemy  while  the  assailants  were  planting  their  ladders. 

Had  we  had  a  few  more  ladders  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  of  carrying  the  place  by  escalade.  As  it  was,  I  expected 
merely  that  they  would  answer  for  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  other  two  divisions  that  were  destined  to  attack  the  gates. 
One  of  these  divisions  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  £n- 
phadde,  the  other  I  took  charge  of  myself.  Each  division  was 
drawn  up  under  cover  of  their  bucklers,  as  close  to  the  walls  as 
the  bows  and  slings  of  the  enemy  would  permit. 

Our  battering  machines,  two  in  number,  were  now  prepared 
and  levelled  for  the  charge.  They  consisted  of  three  horses  each. 
The  animals  being  first  blindfolded,  were  harnessed  together  abreast^ 
and  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  stones  in  panniers.  On  either 
side  rode  a  horseman,  who  was  stufifed  and  padded  with  skins, 
imtil  he  was  arrow-proof.  Halters  attached  to  the  heads  of  the 
three  doomed  horses  enabled  the  outriders  to  direct  their  course 
so  as  to  strike  at  full  speed  the  fcebla^gates. 

When  my  preparations  were  all  finished,  I  rode  round  to  the 
other  gate,  and  found  Enphadde,  with  his  three-horse  battering- 
ram,  ready  for  the  charge.  The  enemy  had  suddenly  become 
very  quiet  ;  they  were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  dubious  as  to  oar 
intended  movements.  Returning  by  a  circuit  of  the  waUs  to  my 
post  at  the  northern  gate,  I  gave  a  sign  to  Hugh,  who  fired  his 
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musket.  It  was  answered  by  Hassan,  from  the  other  gate,  and 
at  the  report  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  all  hands 
rushed  to  the  walls. 

The  three  blind  horses,  guided  by  the  riders  at  their  side,  and 
goaded  by  bunches  of  thorns,  attached  to  thongs  that  flapped  against 
their  flanks,  rushed  at  full  speed  upon  the  gates.  When  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  two  guides  checked  their  horses,  leaving 
the  others  to  pursue  their  way.  The  feeble  barrier  yielded  to  the 
shock  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  paper,  and  the  animals  moving  with 
irresistible  momentum,  dashed  through  the  splintered  burs  as  easily 
as  a  reckless  steed  through  the  painted  canvas  walls  of  the  Corso 
in  a  Roman  horse  race,  and  were  precipitated  dead  or  dying  into 
the  town. 

Charging  at  a  full  run,  we  reached  the  gates  before  the  aston- 
ished Jalla  had  time  to  take  any  measures  for  defending  the 
breach.  On  his  side  Enphadde  was  equally  successful,  and  the  panic 
created,  allowed  the  other  assailants,  on  either  side,  to  plant  their 
ladders  and  climb  over  the  walls. 

The  town  was  now  carried  in  all  quarters,  and  our  four  divi- 
sions came  pouring  in,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  slaugh- 
tering them  without  mercy.  I  rode  forward,  and  met  the  prince  in 
the  market-place,  and  together  we  tried  to  draw  off  our  troops,  and 
give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  ask  and  receive  quarter.  With 
much  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  saving  about  two  hundred  warrion, 
and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  small  enclosure  of  reeds,  surrounding  the  hut  of  the  Shocco,  or 
chief.  All  the  rest  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty, 
who  m  the  confusion  of  the  melie  had  jumped  the  walls,  and  elud- 
ing our  outposts,  made  their  way  to  the  hills. 

There  remained  now  no  obstacle  to  our  march  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  was  decided  to  set  out  at  once,  and  move  rapidly  upon 
Jebha,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shelwhuck  tribe  of  Jalla,  and  take  it, 
if  possible,  before  assistance  could  be  collected  from  the  more  dis- 
tant tribes.    If  we  could  not  succeed  in  taking  it,  we  could  at  least 
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desolate  the  environs,  and  perhaps  frighten  the  Grand  Shocco  mto 
•i  treaty  of  peace. 

At  the  first  view  of  this  stronghold  of  the  Grand  Shocco^  I  gave 
jp  all  hopes  of  taking  it  by  storm.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
dope  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  quarter  in  breadth, 
apon  the  side  of  a  steep  rocky  hill,  that  rose  nearly  perpendicular 
from  the  plain,  it  was  approachable  only  by  a  narrow  pathway 
that  led  directly  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Ten  men  could  easily  de- 
fend this  road  against  ten  thousand.  The  elevation  of  the  village 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  There  were  no  waUs  or 
other  artificial  defences,  except  a  mound  of  lai^e  stones,  that  were 
ready  to  be  rolled  down  the  steep  and  narrow  path.  Where  the 
road  commenced  to  ascend,  there  was  a  conical  hill  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  It  would  have  made  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  mortar  batteiy. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  town  rose  a  steep  hollow  way,  which, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards  was  crowned  with  a  beet- 
ling ledge  of  rocks.  A  mountain  howitzer,  had  we  had  one,  and 
could  we  have  got  it  up  there,  would  soon  have  rendered  the  town 
untenable. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  possession  of  the  small  lull 
that  commanded  the  commencement  of  the  path— certain,  that  if 
we  could  not  get  up,  the  enemy  could  not  get  down.  We  were  now  in 
a  position  to  starve  them  into  submission,  the  only  difficulty  was, 
that  we  could  not  afford  the  time.  The  enemy  seemed  to  think  that 
that  was  our  only  plan,  for  they  appeared  capering  upon  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  with  loaves  of  bread  on  the  points  of  their  swords  aud 
spears,  to  indicate  that  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of  provision 
for  a  siege. 

For  several  days  we  remained  inactive.  No  plan  of  operations 
presented  itself.  I  had  examined  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
mountain  without  being  able  to  find  any  point  at  which  it  could  be 
climbed,  and  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when  the  prince  rode 
into  camp  from  a  reconnoissance,  and  stated  that  he  thought  he  bad 
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discovered  a  crag,  from  which,  if  it  could  be  reached,  the  ascent 
would  not  be  impossible  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  commanding  the 
tx)wn.  He  proposed  to  take  the  ladders  and  splice  them  together, 
and,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  make  the  attempt.  If  he 
succeeded,  he  would  detach  some  of  the  masses  of  rock  that  were, 
apparently,  trembling  to  a  fall.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground* 
these  would  necessarily  take  their  way  down  through  the  midst 
of  the  town.  Or,  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  loosen  the  rocks, 
he  would  guard  the  passage,  by  which  he  had  ascended,  until 
I  led  up  our  men  in  full  force,  when  we  could  descend  the  ravine 
to  a  proper  distance,  take  up  a  position,  and  open  our  batteries  of 
slings,  arrows,  and  fire-arms  from  a  commanding  height. 

I  gave  my  assent  to  this  proposition.  Taking  with  him  the  lad- 
ders, and  a  large  quantity  of  stout  cords,  made  of  braided  skin, 
Enphadde  set  out  at  night-fall  for  the  spot  that  he  had  noted,  about 
four  miles  from  our  camp.  There  was  not  much  danger  that  he 
would  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the  enemy ;  but  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  to  occupy  their  attention,  I  ordered 
large  fires  to  be  built,  and  made  some  of  the  soldiers  busy  them- 
selves around  them,  as  if  constructing  monstrous  machines.  Others 
were  employed  in  digging,  under  a  full  blaze  of  light,  in  a  trench 
that  had  been  commenced  across  the  foot  of  the  road  to  the  town, 
while  others  amused  themselves  and  the  enemy,  who  crowded  the 
ledges  of  their  plateau,  by  blowing  horns,  beating  drums,  and  danc- 
ing leaping  and  yelling. 

As  morning  dawned  all  eyes  were  strained  in  the  direction  of 
the  peak.  A  light  cap  of  vapor  for  a  time  obscured  the  view ; 
but  as  the  sun  rose  it  suddenly  lifted,  disclosing,  not  more  to  my 
delight  than  surprise,  a  group  of  figures  upon  the  highest  rock. 
One  of  them  came  forward  and  waved  a  banner.  The  Framazugs 
knew  their  prince,  and  a  loud  shout  went  up  from  the  camp  in  reply. 

Enphadde  lost  no  time  ;  one  half  of  his  men  were  distributed 
out  upon  the  jutting  points,  so  as  to  command  the  approaches  from 
the  town,  the  others,  divided  into  three  parties,  commenced  their 
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attacks  upon  as  manj  masses  of  oyer-hanging  rock.  Some  pM 
the  pickaxes  at  the  crumbling  bases,  others  adjusted  levers  and 
ropes  to  the  crevices  above.  When  all  was  ready,  according  to 
agreement,  the  prince  made  a  signal  by  waving  a  flag. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  been  invited  to  parley,  but  they 
would  receive  no  proposition.  We  waved  a  white  flag  to  them; 
they  answered  by  yells  of  defiance.  Anzioiis  to  save  bloodshed,  I 
sent  a  single  man  to  attempt  the  ascent ;  he  was  repelled  with 
stones  and  arrows.  Although  somewhat  confounded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  men  on  the  peak,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  intended  plan  of  attack.  With  a  feeling,  compounded  of 
anger  at  their  stupidity  and  obstinacy,  and  sorrow  for  their  im- 
pending fate,  I  was  compelled  to  give  the  signal  to  Enphadde  to 
let  fall. 

Instantly  his  men  threw  their  full  strength  upon  the  levers  be- 
neath the  tottering  masses,  which,  slowly  yielding  to  the  force^ 
hung,  for  a  moment,  as  if  trembling  at  the  fearful  leap,  and  the 
next,  like  the  stone  of  Syssiphus  "  resulting  with  a  bound,"  thun- 
dered impetuously  down  the  precipitous  ravine  directly  into  the 
town.  One  of  these  masses,  in  leaping  from  a  projecting  ledge,  was 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  A  second  was  diverted  somewhat 
from  its  course  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  strike 
only  a  couple  of  houses  at  the  side,  but  the  third,  a  huge  rock  of 
ten  tons,  rolled  straight  through  the  town,  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it ;  prostrating  twenty  houses,  killing  and  wounding  more  than 
fifty  people ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  Grand  Shocco  him- 
self;  and  leaping  from  the  edge  of  the  inclined  plane  with  a  force 
that  projected  it  a  distance  of  forty  yards  on  the  ground  below. 

The  prince  and  his  men  sprang  at  once  to  work,  preparing  for 
another  discharge,  while  from  the  town  went  up  a  chorus  of  sounds 
that  almost  sensibly  aided  in  loosening  the  trembling  rocks. 

**  Oic  heo  lu !  Oic  hi  heo  lu  /"  yelled  the  frightened  Jalla, 
**  Zi-le — li-e — li-e-e  /**  screamed  the  women  and  children  at  the  top 
of  their  shrill  voices.    The  men  leaped  about  like  so  many  monkeys, 
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gcedcnlatittg  furiouslj,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
tearing  their  long  hair,  which,  frizzled  and  stiffened  with  a  compo- 
ntioQ  of  bee's  wax  and  mutton  tallow,  had  very  much  the  look  of 
A  grenadier's  cap  saturated  with  soap  fat.  The  women  ran  about 
with  their  children  in  theur  arms,  or  clinging  to  their  garments;  while 
any  number  of  dogs,  partaking  of  the  general  panic,  scampered 
through  the  town,  with  their  voices  elevated  in  long  drawn  howls — 
(they  were  incapable  of  barking)  to  concert  pitch. 

Making  a  signal  to  Enphadde  to  suspend  his  operations,  I  again 
expressed  to  the  enemy  our  desire  to  offer  them  terms.  The  sense 
of  security  m  which  they  had  hitherto  contenmed  our  proffers, 
was  now  gone,  and  they  signified  their  disposition  to  treat  for  a  sur- 
render. Our  messengers  were  despatched  into  the  town,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  with  a  depuuttion  from  the  Grand 
Shocco.  As  there  were  no  complicated  diplomittic  forms  to  be  gone 
through  with,  the  business  was  soon  settled.  My  ultimatum  was  stat- 
ed without  circumlocution.  Immediate  surrender,  the  Grand  Shocco 
and  twelve  principal  men  to  put  theni8elv(>s  into  my  hands  without 
conditions,  and  the  lives  and  property,  (except  provisions  necessary 
for  our  army,)  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  to  be  saved,  were  the 
terms  to  which  they  at  first  demurred,  but  which,  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  they  were  compelled  to  accept. 

A  great  many  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had  flocked 
into  Jebha  for  security ;  as  soon  as  the,se  had  evacuated  the  narrow 
plateau  we  marched  up  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  We  found 
it  to  consist  of  about  three  hundred  dwelling  houses,  and  a  dozen 
larpje  stores  filled  with  grain,  honey,  oil,  wool,  woollen  cloths,  dates 
and  weapons  of  war — the  whole  belonging  to  the  Shocco,  who  ruled 
with  despotic  power  this  |)articular  tribe — the  Shelwhuck  Jalla, 
who  far  more  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  people,  had  molest- 
ed  the  borders  of  Framazugda. 

Understanding  that  the  chief  was  lying  badly  wounded,  having 
been  buried  beneath  the  walls  of  his  house,  which  unluckily  stood 
m  the  way  of  £nphadde*s  irresistible  messenger,  I  went  to  see  him. 
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and  found  bim  with  a  dislocated  shoulder  and  two  or  three  &ie- 
tured  ribs.  He  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment,  when  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  treated  as  a  patient — his  broken  bones  ban- 
daged up,  and  his  luxation  reduced.  It  was  equally  a  matter  of 
surprise,  the  attention  that  I  paid  to  the  wounds  of  his  people. 

"  I  cannot  understand/'  he  exclaimed,  '*  why  you  should  take 
•o  much  pains  to  cure  what  you  have  come  so  far  to  make !" 

We  explained  to  him  that  we  had  not  come  merely  for  reyenge, 
but  to  recover  the  captives  that  he  had  sent  his  people  to  steal,  and 
to  compel  him  to  keep  the  peace.  We  told  him  that  the  Great 
Shounse  bore  him  no  ill  will,  and  wished  him  no  harm;  but  that  he 
was  determined  that  his  people  should  no  longer  suffer  from  the 
predatory  excursions  of  the  Jalla,  even  if  he  had  to  quarter  a  perma- 
nent army  in  their  country,  desolate  it  with  fire  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  slay  all  who  should  be  caught — men,  women  and  children. 
I  told  him  that,  for  my  part,  I  felt  very  friendly  towards  him,  but 
that  I  had  undertaken  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  great 
king;  and  that,  if  I  was  compelled  to  return  bto  his  country,  I 
should  bring  with  me  great  guns,  fifty  times  larger  than  our  mus- 
kets; which  would  reach  him,  even  if  he  built  his  town  upon  the 
apex  of  the  Peak,  and  that  I  should  then  have  to  exterminate  him 
and  all  his  people. 

Reinforcements  of  both  Framazugs  and  Kyptiles,  among  which 
was  my  old  friend  Soloo  Phar,  arriving,  our  force  was  swelled  to 
ten  thousand  men.  Leaving,  therefore,  a  strong  garrison  at  Jebha, 
we  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  some  other  tribes.  As  we  advanced, 
the  chiefs  came  forward,  and  submitted  without  opposition,  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  peace  with  both  the  Framazugs  and  Kyptiles. 

For  ten  days  we  continued  our  march,  penetrating  the  country 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  At  last  we  came  to  a  small  stream, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  noticed,  had  not  the  inhabitants  called 
our  attention  to  it,  asserting  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  great- 
est river  in  the  world.  That  after  running  an  immense  distance,  re- 
ceiving stre^mR  horn  ^v^rs  ^\T^^\\ciTv,  vt  \oined  itself  to  a  great  river 
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ferther  to  the  east,  and  that  both  together  ran  on  for  several  moon's 
joumej,  and  emptied  into  a  salt  lake.  Could  it  be  that  I  stood  at 
the  sources  of  the  Bohr  el  Abiad  f  that  my  feet  pressed  the  spot 
which  Bruce  so  longed  to  tread,  and  which,  when  standing  by  the 
foimtains  of  the  Blue  riyer,  he  vainly  fancied  he  had  found  ?  It  was 
possible,  in  fact  probable.  I  stooped,  and  kissed  the  water  where 
it  rilled  from  the  ground.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  the  very  drops, 
touched  by  my  lips,  may  course  on  their  winding  way,  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  until,  leaping  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  and  passing  the 
palaces  of  Luxor  and  the  pyramids  of  Geeza,  they  reach  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  lave  the  keel  of  some  one  of  the  many  ships,  bear- 
ing the  stripes  and  stars,  that  proudly  part  its  clear  blue  waters. 

I  asked  our  guides  if  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  the  stream 
to  its  mouth  ;  they  held  up  their  hands  in  amazement  at  the  idea. 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  Oh  !  because  of  the  savage  countries  through  which  it  runs. 
In  some  places  through  barren  deserts,  and  dense  forests,  in  others, 
through  countries  inhabited  by  wild  men  and  cannibals.'* 

"  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  this  stream  is  the  head  of  a 
great  river,  if  no  one  has  ever  traced  its  course  V* 

"  Our  ancestors  have  told  us  so.  They  knew,  because  thirty 
thousand  moons  ago  they  lived  upon  its  banks,  where  it  was  a  broad 
stream.  But  they  were  compelled,  by  their  enemies,  to  fly  up  into 
this  high  country ;  and  on  their  journey,  which  lasted  a  hundred 
moons,  they  were  forced  to  fight  their  way  through  nations  so 
fierce,  that  no  Jalla  have  ever  since  attempted  to  return." 

**  What  kind  of  people  are  these  that  you  spieak  of — white  or 
black?" 

"  Oh !  of  all  colors,*'  replied  my  informant,  the  Shocco  of  a  Jalla 
town  ;  "  white,  black,  red,  blue  and  green.** 

Upon  expressing  some  surprise  at  this  statement,  the  Shocco 
appealed  to  several  of  his  nobles  for  its  truth,  and  even  offered,  if  I 
would  go  with  him,  to  lead  me  against  a  people  who  had  their 
feces,  arms  and  breasts,  all  covered  with   blue  lines,  or,  if  we 
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pleased,  he  would  make  an  etpedition  with  us  to  the  east,  when 
lived  a  nation  of  little  people,  covered  with  green  hair,  who  lived  in 
holes  that  they  dug  in  the  ground  with  their  hands,  "  or  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees." 

"  In  other  words,"  I  interrupted,  "  a  nation  of  monkeys." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Shocco,  "they  are  human  beings, 
speak  a  language  that  sounds  like  the  whistling  of  arrows ;  are  go- 
verned by  chiefs,  and  when  caught,  as  they  sometimes  are  by  the 
D'jhas'r'huc  Jalla,  they  make  good  slaves.  But  why  should  I  talk 
when  I  can  show  you  one  of  them.  Here  Syedge  !  Galloom !  Mie- 
frah !"  shouted  the  Shocco,  calling  to  his  slaves,  "  nm  up  the 
mountain  to  the  goats'  valley,  and  tell  Jicric  that  I  want  him !" 

In  a  few  minutes  Jiciic  stood  before  us,  and  a  comical  looking 
little  fellow  he  was.  In  height  he  was  about  four  feet  to  the  top  of 
his  shoulders,  which  were  ele\'nted  to  a  level  wilh  the  crown  of  his 
head.  He  had  no  neck,  and  his  head  was  half  buried  in  his  chest, 
so  that  bis  mouth  came  just  above  the  upper  edge  of  his  sternum. 
His  arms  were  long,  terminating  in  hands  resembling  claws.  His 
body  wtis  thick  and  short,  with  a  protuberant  abdomen,  and  his 
lower  limbs  slender,  but  strong  and  sinewy.  He  had  no  clothing, 
but,  instead,  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  long  coarse  hair, 
of  a  light  pea-green  tint.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  such  an 
animal  speaking  Jalla  fluently,  and  answering,  through  an  interpre- 
ter, my  questions  with  spirit  and  intelligence. 

He  said  that  his  people  were  divided  into  many  tribes ;  and  that 
they  inhabited  a  great  marshy  country  intersected  by  rivers  running  lo 
the  Blast.  That  they  lived  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
soil;  such  as  nuts,  wild  fruits,  and  edible  roots;  and  also  upon  in- 
sects, locusts  and  serpents.  That  their  chief  enemies  were  a  white 
people  on  the  east,  with  long  hair,  who  annually  made  an  incursion 
into  their  country  for  slaves ;  and  on  the  north  a  nation  of  red  men, 
who  painted  their  faces,  and  lived  in  gourds. 

Not  understanding  what  Jicric   meant   by  a  people  living  in 
gourds,  I  demanded  an  explanation. 
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"Tou  must  know/'  said  he,  "that  these  red  men  live  m  a  coun- 
try that  produces  a  vine  that  bears  a  gourd  as  large  as  a  Jalla  hut. 
The  stalk  of  this  vine  is  frequently  more  than  two  hands'  breath  in 
diameter,  and  the  fruit  that  hangs  from  it  is  sometimes  more  than 
five  paces  through.  These  vines  the  red  people  train  upon  large 
trees ;  and  when  the  yellow  hard-shelled  gourds  have  attained  their 
growth,  they  excavate  them,  and  convert  them  into  pendant  dwell- 
ings, where  they  are  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  ser- 
pents that  infest  their  country.  You  will  sometimes  see  twenty  of 
these  houses  hanging  from  one  tree." 

"  How  do  the  inhabitants  get  in  and  out  ?*' 

"  Why,  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  which  they  draw  themselves 
up  by  ropes,  or  which  they  can  reach  by  climbing  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  stepping  down  round  the  outside  of  the  gourd." 

"  Capital  houses  they  must  be  for  the  rainy  season  !*' 

**  Oh  beautiful !  beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Jicric ;  "  and  for  snakes  I 
wonderful  for  snakes !" 

'*  Why,  are  the  snakes  so  numerous  ?" 

"  Numerous  ?  why,  there  is  a  country  not  twenty  days'  from 
here,  where  they  are  so  thick  that  even  the  people  who  live  in 
squashes  are  compelled  to  desert  it.  The  snakes,  m  the  morning, 
when  they  come  out  of  their  holes,  erect  themselves  as  high,  and 
as  thick  as  trees.  Sometimes,  when  you  look  over  this  snake  coun- 
try you  would  think  that  you  saw  a  leafless  forest  waving  in  a 
storm !" 

Jicric's  tones  were  beginning  to  assume  an  air  of  exaggeration, 
but  they  were  abundantly  corroborated  by  the  loud  assertions  of  the 
Shocco  and  his  friends. 

I  asked  Jicric  if  he  would  accompany  me ;  and,  upon  his  assent- 
ing,  made  a  bargain  for  him  with  hb  master.  The  little  fellow  has 
been  with  me  ever  since,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  great  favorite  with 
Kaloolah,  although  at  first  she  could  hardly  bear  him  in  her  sight. 

Having  now  ventured  as  far  from  home  as  prudence  would  per- 
mit, with  so  small  an  army,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Jebha. 
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Here  we  picked  up  the  Grand  Shocco,  with  his  twelve  principil 
men,  and  started  for  Alkafuz. 

At  Alkafuz  we  left  him  to  come  on  by  litter,  and  the  prince 
and  myself,  mounting  the  fleetest  horses,  set  out  for  the  capi- 
tal. In  four  days  we  reached  the  city,  and  such  a  time  as  we 
had  in  making  our  way  through  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  in 
the  great  square  into  the  palace ! — there  was  nothing  like  a  regu- 
lar procession,  and  no  parade  of  captives  or  spoils ;  but  our  recep- 
tion was  a  complete  impromptu  popular  triumph.  I  thought  of 
Bacchus  on  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  ;  but  Bacchus, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  was  accompanied  by  all  his  women  folks,  and 
he  could  afford  to  dance  and  fiddle  his  way  along  leisurely,  whereas 
mine  I  had  not  seen  in  some  time,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  waiuog 
fur  me ;  so,  jumping  from  my  horse,  I  dashed  through  the  crowds 
of  foot,  leaving  the  prince  to  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion — and 
crossing  the  court  of  monkeys-— entered  a  room  hung  with  feather 
cloth  and  filled  with  flowers.  A  female,  draped  in  flowing  robes  of 
white,  was  waiting  to  receive  me,  but  she  was  so  tall,  so  dignified, 
and  had  such  an  air  of  social  and  regal  aplomb  that,  although  she 
was  my  own  wife,  a  decided  sentiment  of  the  reverential,  qualified 
the  embrace  with  which  I  received  her,  as  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms. 
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Praparationa  for  war. — Organizing  an  army. — The  mareh. — Croanng  the 
QueaJ. — ^A  grand  battle. — Siege  of  Goolah. — ^A  new  method  of  ecalinf 
walb. 

Several  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of  our  triumphant  return 
before  all  our  preparatioua  were  completed  for  my  proposed  system 
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of  operations  against  the  Footas.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there 
bad  been  a  number  of  skirmishes  and  small  battles,  in  which  the 
Framazugs,  and  a  few  Kyptiles,  under  the  command  of  Enphadde, 
and  assisted  by  Hugh,  Hassan  and  Thompson,  had  conducted 
themselves  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  In  general,  however,  thej 
were  indisposed  to  attack  an  enemy  armed  as  the  Footas,  and  no 
affair  of  any  moment,  in  consequence,  took  place.  The  enemy  made 
continual  incursions  into  the  EyptUe  and  Kimboo  countries,  and,  al- 
though they  met  with  more  opposition,  and  had  to  fight  a  little 
harder,  they  succeeded  in  making  many  slaves,  and  in  some  places 
in  driving  the  Kyptiles  quite  into  the  Framazug  lines. 

My  preparations  were  pushed,  under  my  own  personal  superin- 
tendence, with  the  utmost  vigor.  Every  means  in  the  kingdom  was 
placed  at  my  disposal,  and  the  most  stringent  orders  issued  by  the 
great  Shouns^,  to  the  effect  that  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  to 
be  rendered  to  any  directions  that  I  might  give. 

The  first  thing  I  set  about  was  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
Fortunately  I  recollected  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  ingre- 
dients, but  I  knew  not  to  which  article  each  number  applied.  That 
is,  I  knew  that  there  must  be  about  seventy-five  parts  of  one  of 
the  constituents  of  gunpowder  to  fifteen  of  the  second,  and  ten  of 
the  third,  but  whether  the  seventy-five  parts  were  to  be  of  char- 
coal, sulphur  or  saltpetre,  was  a  point  which  had  wholly  escaped 
my  memory.  It  did  not,  however,  require  a  long  course  of  experi- 
ment to  determine  the  matter ;  the  powder  was  at  last  produced, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  A  large  manufactory  was 
now  established,  and  a  hundred  hands  set  to  work  at  the  several 
processes ;  some  pulverized  the  materials,  others  mixed  the  paste  in 
large  wooden  bowls,  and  others  granulated  it  by  passing  it  through 
sieves  of  copper. 

The  next  thing,  was  to  make  the  machines  in  which  the  pow- 
der was  to  be  used.  As  for  casting  solid  cylinders  of  metal,  and 
then  boring  them  out  into  cannon — it  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
most  that  we  could  do  was  to  cast  a  hollow  piece,  and  then  work 
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the  bore  as  smooth  and  as  straight  as  possible.  We  tried  this,  but  with 
many  difficulties  and  accidents.    The  artists  in  ray  employ  were  un- 
used to  casting  in  such  large  masses,  their  bronze  work,  of  even 
their  largest  statue,  being  all  done  in  small  pieces.    We  could  not 
undertake,  therefore,  anything  larger  than  a  four-pounder.    In  the 
course  of  our  experiments  we  met  with  many  accidents ;  several 
times  our  moulds  broke  down  while  in  the  act  of  running  the  me- 
tal.   At  other  times  the  guns  came  out  crooked,  full  of  flaws,  and 
incapable  of  standing  the  most  moderate  proof.  And  once  the  liquid 
metal  was  poured  into  a  damp  mould ;  the  moisture  was  instantly 
converted  into  steam  of  a  high  expansive  power.   An  explosion  took 
place  that  threw  the  hot  bronze  in  every  direction ;  killing  two  of 
the  workmen,  and  severely  wounding  several  others. 

After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  way,  and  having  succeeded 
in  making  only  three  small  pieces  that  were  good  for  anythmg,  I 
concluded  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  plan,  and  to  go  back  to 
first  principles,  or  rather  to  first  practices.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  read,  somewhere,  of  wooden  guns  being  used  in  the  infancy  of 
artillery  science,  and  even  cannon  made  of  leather.  Acting  upon 
this  idea,  I  caused  the  trunk  of  a  peculiar  species  of  palm  to  be 
sawed  into  proper  lengths,  the  soft  pith,  or  heart  of  one  of  these 
was  easily  removed,  leaving  a  smooth  bore  of  about  five  mches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  shell  three  inches  thick,  of  wood 
surpassing  in  hardness  lignum  vitae,  or  the  still  harder  fibre  of  the 
cabbage  tree.  An  iron  breech,  through  which  was  bored  a  vent, 
was  now  adjusted  into  one  end ;  next  a  number  of  wrought-iron 
rings,  each  two  inches  thick,  and  four  inches  wide,  and  a  very  litde 
smaller  m  diameter  than  the  external  circumference  of  the  wooden 
tube  was  prepared.  These  were  heated  so  as  to  expand  them,  and 
passed  on  in  succession,  imtil  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  from 
breech  to  muzzle,  was  encased.  Each  ring  was  so  fashioned  as  to 
dovetail,  or  interlock  with  the  ones  above  and  below  it.  The  whole 
length  of  the  gun  was  about  four  feet,  and  the  bore,  as  I  have  said, 
a  little  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half,  making  it,  as  near  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  form  any  notion  on  the  subject,  about  the  size  of  a 
twenty-four  pound  howitzer. 

Great  was  our  delight,  upon  trying  this  piece,  to  find  that  it 
fully  answered  our  purposes.  More  than  forty  rounds  of  leaden 
grape-shot  were  fired  from  it  before  it  was  materially  injured,  and 
even  then  it  was  serviceable  for  thirty  or  forty  charges  more.  The 
action  of  the  powder  upon  the  wood  hardened  it  almost  to  the  den- 
sity of  iron.  Another  piece  stood  more  than  thirty  discharges  of 
roimd  shot,  and  we  found,  that  by  taking  the  precaution  of  wrap- 
ping the  ball  in  greased  cloth,  more  than  a  hundred  rounds  could  be 
fired,  and  still  leave  the  gun  capable  of  service. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  iY^fpty- 
five  pieces ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  best  artizans  were  at  once  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  palm  trunks,  making  the  iron  work,  casting 
balls,  making  up  stands  of  grape  and  cannister,  and  constructmg 
the  carriages.  These  last  were  composed  of  a  wooden  shoe,  into 
which  the  gun  was  fastened,  and  which  was  placed  upon  a  stout^ 
heavy  plank,  with  grooves  in  it,  that  allowed  the  shoe  to  slide 
back  and  forth  about  eighteen  inches.  The  recoU,  when  it  had 
reached  its  greatest  limit,  was  checked  by  stout  iron  springs.  Three 
wooden  rollers  of  dififerent  sizes  served  to  elevate  to  any  required 
angle  the  forward  end  of  the  plank,  and  ropes  attached  to  the  other 
end  served  to  give  a  horizontal  motion.  To  rings  in  the  plank  were 
fastened  two  spars,  each  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  by  means  of 
lanyards  to  these  spars,  forty  men  could  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
carry  ofif  the  guns  with  ease.  When  the  gun  was  to  be  placed  in 
battery  these  spars  could  be  at  once  unlimbered,  and  drawn  to 
the  rear. 

The  organization  of  the  persanel  of  my  army  was  conducted 
pari  passu  with  the  preparation  of  the  materiel,  A  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  anxious  to  serve,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  em- 
barrass myself  with  a  horde  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce 
to  disciplme,  or  to  find  any  use  for.  I  resolutely  insisted  on  limit- 
ing the  whole  number  to  twenty-four  thousand  men.    These  I 
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divided  into  eight  brigades,  each  brigade  into  three  regiments,  and 
each  regiment  into  ten  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each.  They 
were  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows ;  the  bows  were  carried  at 
the  back ;  each  man  was  also  furnished  with  a  large  sling,  to  use  in 
case  his  arrows  gave  out  and  stones  could  be  got.  Besides  these 
he  carried  a  short  strong  spear  or  pike,  about  six  feet  and  a  half  m 
length,  and  with  a  stout  double-edged  iron  point.  This  shortening 
of  the  spears  from  twelve  feet  to  six,  was  the  only  thing,  in  all  my 
innovations,  that  excited  any  question  as  to  its  propriety  ;  but  my 
orders  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  twenty-four  thousand  broad-bladed, 
sharp-pointed  weapons,  having  the  well-balanced  and  agreeable 
hang  of  a  ship's  boarding  pike,  were  made. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  military  tac- 
tics beyond  what  any  Yankee  youngster  obtains  from  reading  of 
battles  and  seeing  **  general  tnunings ;"  I  might  otherwise  hare 
been  perplexed  with  knowledge,  and  anxious  to  communicate  too 
much  of  it  to  my  troops ;  as  it  was,  I  felt  no  inducement  to  indulge 
in  any  of  the  superfluities  of  drill.  In  the  school  of  the  soldier  a  sim- 
ple system  of  manual  exercise  was  the  first  thing  that  demanded  my 
attention.  The  nature  of  it  will  be  best  understood,  perhaps,  from 
the  words  of  command.  These  were,  "  shoulder  spears,"  "  charge 
spears,"  "  ground  spears,"  which  meant  sticking  the  spears  upright 
into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  soldier,  "  unsling  bows,"  "  notch 
arrows,"  "  draw  arrows,"  "  fire."  Hugh,  who  undertook  the  entire 
superintendance  of  the  manual  exercise,  wished  to  introduce  several 
other  commands,  such  as  "  carry  arras,"  *'  present  arms,"  <fec.  and 
had  the  men  had  anything  about  them  that  could  have  been  twisted 
by  any  effort  of  fancy  into  a  resemblance  to  ramrods  and  cartridges, 
he  would  have  insisted  upon  their  drawing  the  one  and  handling 
the  other.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  compromise  matters  with  him.  and, 
in  consideration  of  their  utility  in  relieving  the  men  upon  a  march, 
permit  the  use  of  "  slope  spears,"  and  "trail  spears." 

In  the  school  of  the  company  there  were  no  very  difficult  or 
important  points  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  be  attended  to. 
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Marching  by  whole  front  or  platoons,  wheeling,  changing  face,  and 
halting,  were  all  that  we  attempted,  and  these  were  not  performed, 
as  Hugh  loudly  protested,  seeundem  artem  ;  but  as  he  could  not  de- 
monstrate that  the  practice  of  the  royal  marines  was  any  better, 
he  was  compelled  to  swallow  his  professional  pride,  and  follow  the 
army  regulations,  as  by  myself  and  my  respectable  old  father-in- 
law  established. 

The  school  of  the  battalion  was  more  difficult  to  arrange,  and 
tasked  my  invention  the  most  severely,  inasmuch  as  neither  Hugh 
nor  myself  knew  any  thing  of  battalion  or  regimental  manoeuvres. 
But,  although  ignorant  of  the  means,  or  rather  the  modus  operandi, 
the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  were  evident  enough.  Of  these, 
the  two  most  important  were,  deploying  from  column,  and  forming 
squares.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  of  the  highest  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  upon  it  depended  the  entire  success  of  our  operationB 
against  an  enemy  whose  whole  force  consisted  in  cavalry. 

After  much  consideration,  I  succeeded  in  arranging  a  series  of 
evotutions,  by  which  each  regiment  could  be  thrown  into  square, 
solid  or  hollow,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ground,  at  a  moment's  notice,  either  from  column  or 
line,  and  when  marching  or  stationary.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  give  all  the  details  of  the  manoeuvres,  and,  besides,  I  have 
no  wish  to  shock  the  professional  sensibilities  of  any  of  the  accom- 
plished tacticians  and  martinets  of  the  New- York  militia.  Suffice  it 
therefore,  to  say,  that,  upon  my  sjrstem,  squares  to  resist  a  chaige 
of  cavalry  can  now  be  formed  with  all  necessary  rapidity  and 
precision. 

A  system  of  tactics  having  been  matured,  it  became  necessary 
to  apply  it  in  practice,  and  to  discipline  twenty-four  thousand  men— 
to  train  them  to  new  uses  of  their  weapons — to  new  combinations  of 
movement — ^to  teach  them  the  more  effective  christian  mode  of 
fighting.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  wonderful  short  space  of  time, 
by  coUectmg  all  the  officers  of  the  army  into  a  battalion  about  eight 
hundred  strong,  and  drilling  them  first.    They  were  ihea  dismisaed 
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to  thdr  respective  corps,  when  each  regimental  staflf  exerted  itself 
in  emulation  to  communicate  its  knowledge  to  the  men.  To  favoi 
this  emulation,  the  regiments  were  encamped  apart,  and  for  three 
months  the  drills  were  conducted  without  any  one  but  the  members 
of  the  corps  being  present.  Every  day  the  battalion  line  of  officers 
was  formed,  and  either  Hugh  or  myself  put  them  through  their 
evolutions,  but  I  carefully  abstained  from  visiting  the  quarters  of 
the  different  regiments  when  they  were  at  their  exercises.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  it  was  announced  that  the  king  and  myself 
would  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  that  those  regiments  that  best 
performed  their  exercises  would  receive  marks  of  the  royal  bounty. 
It  must  be  understood,  that  the  army  was  composed  of  picked 
men,  men  chosen  for  their  mtelligence  and  activity,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  emulation  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  wonderful  progress  that  they  had  made.  The  emperor 
was  in  raptures,  and  ordered  that  every  man  should  rec^ve  a 
month's  pay  as  a  present,  and  that  the  officers  should  be  rewarded 
with  an  increase  of  salary  and  with  decorations  and  orders.  Cap- 
tains of  companies  were  allowed  to  add  a  green  parrot's  feather  to 
their  caps,  and  the  field  officers  were  each  presented  with  a  stuffed 
monkey's  paw,  to  be  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  blue 
ribbon. 

The  army  was  now  collected  in  one  camp  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  the  drilling  went  on  under  my  own  personal  inspection. 
Particular  pains  were  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  squares.  The 
officers,  when  in  the  centre,  were  taught  to  use  a  number  of  en- 
couraging expressions  to  their  men,  and  the  firmness  of  the  kneeling 
ranks  was  assured  by  the  repeated  charges  of  squadrons  of  cavalry 
up  to  the  very  spear-heads.  No  military  manoeuvre,  when  well 
performed,  can  be  more  beautiful.  Upon  the  word,  each  regiment 
rapidly  closes  into  a  solid  mass;  the  men,  with  their  poE^hed 
spears  and  their  light  red  uniforms,  and  the  officers  in  the  centre 
with  their  dancing,  many  colored  plumes  and  rich  uniforms  of  bril- 
liant feather  cloth.    A  second  order,  and  the  flashing  spear-points 
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e  levelled  and  inclined  outward,  the  front  ranks  drop  to  their 
tees  with  a  movement  that,  to  a  spectator  at  a  little  distance,  looks 
»t  unlike  the  bursting  from  bud  to  flower  of  a  gigantic  rose,  or 
ther  like  the  blowing  of  a  large  red  thistle. 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  early  one  beautiful  morning  in  the 
iginning  of  the  dry  season  the  army  commenced  its  march  for  the 
ueal — which  river  was  reached  without  any  difficulty,  the  roads 
ing  good,  and  everything  having  been  prepared  to  facilitate  our 
t>gress.  It  was  my  plan  to  cross  the  stream,  and,  pushmg  on 
>wn  to  the  lake,  lay  siege  to  Goolah.  Here  it  was  thought  that  the 
x>tas  would  make  a  vigorous  defence,  but  it  was  not  expected 
at  they  would  meet  us  m  full  force  m  the  field.  We  were,  there- 
re,  somewhat  astonished,  though  far  from  displeased,  to  find  the 
lemy,  in  considerable  numbers,  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
rer.  I  at  once  decided,  instead  of  depending  upon  our  skin  boats, 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  to  fortify  it  so  as  to  secure 
means  of  retreat,  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  Enphadde  was 
spatched  across,  with  a  detachment,  to  seize  a  position,  which  he 
d  without  opposition,  the  attention  of  the  enemy  being  diverted 
J  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  in  a  few  hours  had  it  strongly 
ttrenched. 

In  three  days  we  had  a  fine  wide  bridge,  consisting  of  a  strong 
une  work,  covered  with  planks,  floated  by  means  of  boats  and 
flated  skins,  and  defended  at  either  end  by  a  stone  tower.  We 
x)ssed,  and  took  up  our  line  of  march  through  a  wild,  open  coun- 
y — the  Foota  horsemen  appearing  in  great  numbers,  but  retreat- 
g  as  we  advanced. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  all  the  details  of 
ATchmg,  bivouacking  and  skirmishing.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  at 
ngth  reached  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  within  sight  of  the 
alls  of  Goolah.  We  found  the  enemy  in  full  force,  occupying  a 
ide  level  piece  of  ground  that  stretched  from  the  town  along  the 
ke,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Queal.  On  the  other  side,  this  plain 
as  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  rocky  and  wooded  hills.    At  one  place 
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these  hills  came  down  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  water,  so  as  al- 
most to  cut  the  plain  in  two,  and  then  fell  away  again,  with  a  bold 
sweep  around  the  town.  A  thorough  reconnoissance  satisfied  us 
that  the  hills  were  uninhabited,  and  that  it  was  possible,  although 
difficult,  to  pass  along  through  them,  and  reach  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  plain ;  thus  cuttmg  the  Footas  off  from  their  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  a  general  engagement  at  once. 

Leaving  Dal  Gouk  at  the  head  of  half  my  disposable  force  of 
twenty  thousand,  in  an  entrenched  camp,  to  occupy  the  Footas  and 
to  cover  our  detour,  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  prince  and  my 
companions,  with  the  remaining  ten  thousand,  and  three  complete 
batteries  of  artillery.  Luckily,  our  batteries  were  not  composed  of 
christian  cannon,  or  we  should  have  found  the  way  perfectly  im- 
practicable. As  it  was,  it  was  very  heavy  work,  carrying  our  light 
gims  up  and  down  precipices,  and  over  jagged  rocks ;  but  perseve- 
rance conquered  all  obstacles ;  and  at  nightfall,  after  a  terrible  day's 
march,  we  reached  a  point  still  covered  by  the  hills,  but  whence  we 
could  at  once  debouche  upon  the  narrow  portion  of  plain  before 
mentioned.  Little  did  the  Footas,  who  were  assembled  some  thirty » 
thousand  strong,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  small  prairie  in  front  of 
Dal  Gouk*s  lines — little  did  they  dream  that  their  flanks  had  been 
turned,  and  that  their  enemy,  with  a  divided  force,  it  is  true,  but 
still  a  sufficient  one,  had  reached  their  rear.  And  just  as  little  did 
they  dream  of  the  death-dealing  properties  of  the  formidable  ma- 
chines that  they  were  soon  about  to  encounter. 

Putting  the  army  in  motion  at  daybreak,  in  a  few  minutes  we 
reached  the  level  ground.  A  small  rocky  islet  stood  out  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  plain ;  upon  this  I  placed  three  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
care  of  Jack,  with  orders  not  to  fire  a  gun  until  the  enemy's  chai^ 
had  been  repulsed.  When,  fully  in  position,  our  right  flank,  under 
Enphadde,  rested  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  supported 
by  three  pieces  in  charge  of  Hugh.  The  remaining  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  pieces,  I  drew  up  under  my  own  personal  super- 
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mtendence,  upon  our  left  flank,  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  Jack's  masked  demi- battery. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  all  our  positions  were 
taken,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy  were  fully  informed  of  our  move- 
ments. In  fact,  our  operations  had  been  conducted  after  daylight, 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  bodies  of  horsemen,  who,  how- 
ever, had  offered  no  opposition.  Large  masses  of  cavalry  began  to 
accumulate  in  front  of  us ;  imtil  about  noon  the  enemy's  full  force 
had  moved  down  from  Dal  Gouk  camp,  to  the  barrier  so  suddenly 
raised  in  their  rear.  They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  ride  over  us,  a  feat  which  they  had  no  doubt  about  being 
able  to  perform  on  level  ground.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident,  from 
their  motions,  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  charge,  I  threw  my 
troops  into  squares,  and  passed  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  Une,  addressing  to  each  battalion  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
which  were  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Grandly  the  whole  mass  moved  down  upon  us.  There  was  no 
effort  at  order,  but  for  spirit,  rapidity  of  pace,  and  numbers,  there 
was  never  a  cavalry  charge  of  the  French  more  magnificent.  On 
they  came,  the  ground  trembling  and  groaning  beneath  the  tramp  of 
twenty  thousand  horses.  On  they  came,  twirling  their  muskets  and 
spears  high  above  their  heads,  and  beating  with  might  and  main 
on  their  shields  of  buflfalo  hide.  On  they  came,  with  their  white 
teeth  flashing,  their  scimitars  gleaming,  and  their  ornamented  trap- 
pings rattling  like  pebbles  amid  the  thundering  of  a  heavy  surf.  On 
they  came  with  trumpets  soimding,  cymbals  clashing,  and  each 
voice  shouting  the  famous  battle  cry  of  the  Saracens — that  battle 
cry  which,  however  christians  may  boast  of  their  achievements,  has 
been  heard  on  more  fields  and  has  heralded  more  bloodshed  than 
any  christian  battle  cry  ever  uttered,  not  excepting  the  exciting 
oaths  of  the  English  soldiery,  the  blasphemies  of  the  French,  the 
obscene  anathemas  of  the  Spanish,  or  the  elegant  and  encouraging 
**  give  *em  hell  "  of  my  own  coimtr3nmen.  On  they  came,  but  still 
my  men  stood  as  firm  as  did  the  English  squares  at  Waterloo. 
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Suddenly  the  roar  of  the  batteries  on  our  left  was  added  to  the  ta- 
mult.  It  was  answered  by  Hugh's  three  pieces,  and  by  a  general 
discharge  of  slings,  arrows  and  small  arms  from  our  lines.  The 
enemy,  immediately  in  front  of  the  batteries,  were  completely  de- 
molished by  our  first  discharge,  when,  changing  front  to  the 
right,  I  opened  a  tremendous  flanking  fire  upon  the  dense  masses, 
very  much  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  squares.  As  the  enemy 
recoiled.  Jack's  guns  came  into  play,  and  the  rapid  discharges  of 
grape  and  cannister,  from  eighteen  pieces,  carried  death  into  every 
portion  of  their  disordered  ranks. 

At  this  moment  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse  came  creeping 
down  on  our  left,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  They  proved  to 
be  our  Eyptiles  and  Kimboos,  imder  Sooloo  Phar,  from  Dal  Gouk's 
camp.  At  a  word  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  struggling  and 
reelmg  masses,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  Five  thousand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field — while  several  hundreds  were  forced  over  the 
steep  banks  into  the  river,  and  many  more  were  destroyed  by  the 
Sey  wad  as  they  fled  by  his  camp. 

The  next  day  the  whole  army  made  a  reg^ular  investment  of  the 
town,  which  had  refused  all  ofifers  for  a  capitulation.  Our  batteries 
were  at  once  placed  in  position,  but  after  a  hard  day's  firing,  we 
found  that  they  were  utterly  inadequate  to  making  any  impression 
upon  the  massive  walls.  In  addition  to  their  want  of  size,  our  guns 
began  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  it  was  evident  that  another 
day's  cannonade  would  use  them  up  entirely. 

For  three  weeks  we  lay  before  Goolah,  suffering  many  inconve- 
niences, especially  from  want  of  provisions,  the  remnants  of  the  de- 
feated Foota  army  occupying  our  rear,  and  cutting  off"  our  com- 
munications. And  there  we  might  have  staid  imtil  the  present 
day,  had  I  not  thought  of  a  plan  for  taking  the  town,  which,  if  not 
as  ingenious  as  that  adopted  by  Cyrus  for  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
was  at  least  as  novel,  and  as  successful. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  town,  the  wall,  crossing  between  two 
elevations  of  ground,  had  been  carried  to  the  same  height  as  upon 
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the  eminences,  the  conseqnence  was,  that  at  this  point  it  was  more 
than  sixty  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  this  very  height  ren- 
dering it  imlikely  to  be  attempted  by  escalade,  led  to  its  being  less 
vigilantly  guarded  than  the  more  accessible  portions.  A  close  and 
continued  watch  satisfied  us  that  at  night  the  enemy  wholly  ne- 
glected it,  while  at  the  gates  and  walls  generally,  they  kept  them- 
selves pretty  wide  awake. 

My  plan  once  formed,  I  instantly  set  about  preparing  the  ma« 
chinery  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Two  large  strong  concave 
disks  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  soup  plates,  were  first  made. 
Around  the  edge  of  each  was  fixed  a  rim  of  leather,  and  into  the 
back,  or  convex  side,  was  firmly  inserted,  perpendicularly,  a  pistol 
barrel.  A  piston  adapted  to  the  barrel  converted  it  into  a  pump, 
by  which  the  air  within,  when  the  disk  was  pressed  against  a  flat 
surface,  could  be  exhausted.  The  pistol  barrel  projecting  horizon- 
tally when  the  disk  was  placed  agsdnst  a  perpendicular  surface, 
served  as  a  projection  for  the  hand  to  grasp — while  from  each  de- 
pended a  loop  or  stirrup  for  the  feet.  The  method  of  using  this 
apparatus  is  simple  enough :  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  one 
disk  against  a  smooth  wall,  as  high  as  the  arm  can  reach — ^the  pis- 
ton is  worked  for  a  few  seconds  by  means  of  the  thumb  forcing  it 
in,  and  a  spring  driving  it  out — a  partial  vacuum,  produced  when 
the  disk  is  held  firmly  against  the  wall,  by  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Upon  standmg  up  in  the  stirrup,  the  other  disk  is  ap- 
plied higher  up,  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. In  this  way  a  person  can  creep  along  a  smooth  wall  to  any 
height  or  distance. 

Upon  trying  this  apparatus,  one  dark  night,  on  the  lofty  portion 
of  wall  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  found  it  to  answer  my  expecta- 
tions perfectly.  Reaching  the  top  without  any  difficulty,  and  with- 
out exciting  any  alarm,  I  drew  up,  by  means  of  a  cord,  a  ladder  of 
ropes.  Up  this  quietly  crept  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  headed 
by  Jack.  When  all  were  assembled,  and  dawn  sufficiently  advanced 
to  see  our  way,  we  passed  swiftly  along  to  one  of  the  gates,  and 
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descending,  took  possession  of  it  almost  without  opposition.  The 
alarm  had  spread,  but  before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  tbeir 
surprise  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  prince,  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion,  with  two  or  three  guns,  came  rushing  in.  The  other 
gates  were  soon  secured,  and  the  town  was  ours. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 


Return  from  the  wazB. — Hammed  BenihoolOd — Mertage  from  Kaloolahw — Myi- 
terious  indicatioDSw — Gro^  in  chains. — An  infant  phenomenon. — Conclnnon. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  city  that,  ac- 
companied by  Hammed  Benshoolo,  a  Moorish  trader  from  Morocco, 
whom  we  had  found  in  Goolah,  and  a  small  escort,  I  started  on  my 
return  to  Killoam.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince,  was  to  remain  for  awhile  on  the  further  banks  of  the 
Queal  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  principal  items  of 
which  were  the  suppression  of  all  slave-hunting  expeditions,  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  of  Goolah,  and  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to 
the  great  Shounse. 

The  lofty  acropolis  of  Killoam  was  in  sight.  I  pointed  it  out  to 
Hammed.  "  You  little  expected  to  find  such  a  country  as  this,  and 
such  a  city  as  that  yonder,"  said  I. 

"  Not  so  populous  and  so  large,"  replied  the  Moor  ;  "  but  still  I 
have  often  heard  rumors  at  Jennee  and  Timbuctoo  of  a  very  rich 
white  nation  beyond  the  Djebel  el  Kurari.  In  truth,  I  should  not 
have  journeyed  to  Goolah,  so  much  further  than  any  Moorish  tra- 
der ever  came  before,  if  it  had  not  been  in  hopes  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  great  unknown  land.*' 
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**  You  are  determmed  to  return  ?"  I  demanded. 

"  With  your  permission/'  replied  Hammed.  "  It  will  be  a  long 
and  difficult  journey,  but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  shall  get  bad[ 
as  I  came,  in  safety." 

A  capital  opportunity,  thought  I,  of  sending  some  news  to  my 
christian  friends  of  my  where-abouts  and  prospects.  At  this  mo- 
ment my  attention  was  taken  by  the  flutter  of  a  royal  banner  from 
the  turret  of  a  chateau  we  were  approaching,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  encountered  messengers>  who  had  been  despatched  to  inform  me 
that  the  princess  had  come  thus  hi  to  meet  me. 

For  more  than  a  month  I  had  heard  no  news  from  the  court, 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  I  questioned  the  messengers  may  be 
imagined ;  but  they  had  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  the  princess 
had  been  ill,  but  was  now  much  better ;  and  that  she  was  awaiting 
me  at  the  neighboring  chateau.  There  was  an  air  of  constraint  in 
their  manner  and  answers  that  I  thought  a  little  singular,  but  which 
I  suffered  to  pass  without  further  question,  hurrying  my  pace  only» 
and  riding  down  any  bodements  before  they  had  time  to  form. 

We  entered  the  gates  of  the  chateau.  Throwing  the  reins  of  my 
horse  to  an  attendant,  I  strode  across  the  court-yard  to  the  great 
hall,  at  the  entrance  to  which  stood  Clefenha,  making  all  kinds  of 
grimaces  and  gestures.  She  rolled  her  eyes,  showed  her  white 
teeth,  threw  her  arms  abouAi  all  manner  of  ways,  and,  dancing 
up  and  down,  muttered  a  string  of  unintelligible  exclamations — **  Oh, 
Wollo !  Wollo !  how  big  !  how  fat !  how  beautiful !"  At  the  same 
time,  seizing  my  hand,  she  half  devoured  it  with  kisses. 

"  The  girl  must  be  crazy,"  said  I  to  the  surrounding  groi^ 
who,  however,  made  no  reply. 

At  this  moment  I  noticed  Gogo — ^yellow-haired  Gogo— poor 
fellow ! — he  was  seated  in  a  comer  in  a  very  desponding  attitude ; 
but  what  was  most  singular,  he  was  firmly  secured  by  a  stout  wire 
chain  around  his  neck. 

'<  And  what  can  this  mean  ?"  I  exclaimed,  advancing  towaida 
him, ''  Gogo  in  disgrace  V* 
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But  the  negress  intercepted  me,  sputtering  out  in  broken  sen- 
tences of  Framazug  her  indignation  at  some  offence  Gogo  had  been 
committing.  As  she  spluttered  and  shook  her  hand  at  him,  he  chat- 
tered and  rattled  his  chain,  until,  at  last,  excited  beyond  all  boundB, 
the  negress  flew  at  him  and  gave  him  a  smart  box  on  the  ear. 
The  explosion  of  rage  on  both  sides  was  exceedingly  comical,  and 
wholly  incomprehensible,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Gogo  had 
become  mad,  and  that  Clefenha  had  been  bitten  by  him. 

"I  n^ust  ask  Kaloolah  what  all  this  means?*'  said  I,  as 
I  ascended  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  negress,  who,  amid  her 
objurgations  of  Gogo,  contrived  to  intersperse  her  indefinite  admi- 
ratory  exclamations  of  something  that  was  "  Wollo !  Wollo !  hov 
beautiful !  and  how  fat !'' 

Kaloolah  stood  beneath  a  curtained  arch-way  to  receive  me. 
The  passage  was  in  shadow,  but  I  could  perceive  that  she  was  pak, 
and  that  she  was  holding  on  by  the  golden  fiinge  of  the  drapery  to 
support  herself.  I  rushed  forward  to  her,  and  she  fell,  sobbing,  into 
my  arms. 

"Kaloolah!  Lolo  Varra/  Lolo  Semah!  My  life  !  my  heart! 
What  is  this  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Has  any  acci- 
dent befjillen  the  great  Shouns^  ?  And,  Clefenha,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her — has  she  gone  crazy  ?*' 

The  princess  looked  up,  with  a  sftle,  in  my  eyes. 

"  And  Gogo— what  is  the  matter  with  Gogo,  that  he  is  banish- 
ed Irom  your  presence  in  chains  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  naughty  little  wretch !"  said  Kaloolah,  shuddering. 
•'  And  yet,  I  ought  not  to  say  so.    Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him." 

"  Why  so  ?    What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"  He  is  jealous." 

"Jealous!  of  what?" 

**  I'll  show  you,"  said  Kaloolah,  looking  up  in  my  fiace  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  pride  and  affection,  and  with  a  cunning  smile, 
that,  flashing  through  my  memory,  instantaneously  lighted  up  each 
little  spot  and  dot  that  marked  the  train  of  reminiscence  from  the 
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princess  of  Framazugda,  back  to  the  little  slave  girl  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo. 

"  ril  show  you/'  said  Kaloolah,  and  leading  me  along  the  pas- 
sage, she  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  we  entered  a  room  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  couch  formed  of  ivory,  pannelled  with  the 
beautifully  polished  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  On  one  side  of  the 
couch  sat  Jicric  with  a  palm-leaf  fan  in  his  hand,  and  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  some  mystery  hidden  in  the  drapery, 
that  he  did  not  perceive  my  approach ;  while  on  the  other  stood 
Clefenha,  still  dancing,  and  wriggling,  and  rolling  her  eyes  and  mut- 
tering "  WoUo  !  Wollo !  so  big — so  fat — so  beautiful !" 

We  advanced  to  the  couch.  Kaloolah  drew  down  the  light 
covering,  and  there  was  exposed — ^what  shall  I  say  ? — what  shall 

I  call  it  ? It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  is  fond  of  fat 

babies — ^for  this  was  a  perfect  Httle  monster — a  regular  little  Daniel 
Lambert  of  a  baby ;  and  then  such  red  cheeks,  and  such  big  black 
eyes! 

Baby  was  awake,  and,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
ceive his  first  paternal  kiss — a  performance  which  he  took  quietly 
enough,  but  which  nearly  threw  Clefenha  in  convidsions.  "  Wollo  I 
WoUo !"  she  shouted,  dancing  about  the  room — "  so  big — so  fat- 
so beautifulJ"  *-'-'- 

There  was  a  scratch  upon^ne  of  its  round  red  cheeks.  "  Ah ! 
that  is  Gogo*8  villainy,"  said  Kaloolah — "  when  he  first  saw  his 
rival  in  my  arms  he  fiew  at  him  like  a  little  fiend,  and  before  Jicrio 
could  come  to  my  assistance,  inflicted  the  woimd  you  see." 

After  sufficiently  condoling  with  Kaloolah  upon  Gogo's  ras- 
cality— admiring  the  points  of  little  Jonathan,  and  amusing  myself 
with  the  odd  sound  of  my  own  voice  in  English  baby -talk,  the  infant 
phenomenon  was  handed  back  to  his  couch,  and  Jicnc,  squatting  by 
his  side,  resumed  his  intense  search  for  any  straggling  fly. 

And  there  he  lay,  cooing  and  looking  with  his  great  eyes  at 
nothing,  and  doubling  up  his  fat  fists,  and  blowing  bubbles  with  his 
round  pouting  mouth,  just  like  any  christian  bom  baby — ^there  he 
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lay,  a  glorious  lump  of  human  po6ubilitiea-««  <any  candidate  forthA  ' 
world's  prizes — a  new  entry  for  the  race  to  eternity.  There  he  lay, 
an  offshoot  of  American  institutions — a  seedling  of  Christiamty  and 
republicanism-'of  the  first,  yes,  for  I  will  indoctrinate  him— of  the 
latter,  as  circumstance  may  determine — ^republicans  are  bom,  not 
made.  There  he  lay,  the  seal  of  my  fate — the  estopple  upon  snj 
vague  longings  or  designs  of  returning  to  my  own  country,  at  leut 
for  the  present 

"  Yes,"  said  I  aloud,  "  the  thing  is  settled ;  my  destiny  is  fixed; 
the  chain  of  matrimony  merely,  might  be  carried  around  the  worid, 
but  not  when  loaded  with  a  baby — where  is  Hammed  BenshooloT 

Hammed  was  soon  in  attendance. 

**  How  soon  do  you  wish  to  set  out  on  your  journey  ?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"  As  soon  as  your  highness  pleases,"  rephed  Hammed ;  "after 
I  have  feasted  my  eyes,  with  your  permission,  upon  the  glories  of 
the  great  city." 

"  And  you  intend  to  journey  by  the  way  of  Timbuctoo  and 
Taffilet  to  Morocco." 

**  I  intend  to  return,  God  willing,  to  my  native  town  of  Alkasaar, 
near  the  city  of  Fez." 

"  From  thence  to  some  of  the  sea-ports  of  Morocco  will  be  but 
two  or  three  days'  journey."  ♦ 

*'  A  mere  step,  your  highness,  to  one  who  has  visited  the  Dj^bel 
Kumri,  traversed  the  Soudan  and  crossed  the  desert" 

'*  And  will  you  undertake  to  deliver  a  parcel  of  manuscripts  into 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  at  Mogadore,  Mazagan  or 
Tangiers?" 

"  I  will  do  it,"  repUed  Hammed,  "  if  it  should  cost  me  the  little 
profit  that,  with  Qod's  blessing,  I  hope  to  reap  from  my  long  jour- 
neying." 

"  No  fear  of  that ;  it  will  cost  you  nothing ;  and,  beside,  I  will 
fill  your  hollow  staff  with  more  gold  dust  than  you  could  coUeet  m 
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jn  trading  trips  across  the  desert — will  you  promise  to  carry  what 
entrust  to  you,  with  care,  and  to  deliver  it  faithfully  ?" 

"  I  swear  it,"  exclaimed  Benshoolo,  solemnly ;  "  by  Allah  and 
[ohammed !" 


And  now,  dear  reader — permit  me  to  call  you  so,  especially  as  I 
now  that,  most  probably,  you  have  an  existence  only  m  my  own 
nagination ;  that  you  are  but  a  bare  possibility  of  animate  intelli- 
ence — dearest  reader,  the  preceding  pages  are  the  manuscript  so 
itrusted  to  the  Moor,  in  the  not  very  confident  hope  that  it  will 
each  the  eye  of  some  one,  who,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
rhich  it  has  been  written,  may  think  it  worthy  of  being  given  to 
he  world.  It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  re-writc  it,  but  I  content 
ayself  with  cutting  it  down  a  little,  and  with  throwing  out  some 
jortions  that  personal  delicacy  would  permit  only  in  a  journal  that 
»y  no  possibility  could  ever  meet  the  public  eye.  Still,  there  are 
ome  things  for  which  I  owe  an  apology — some  expressions  of  sen- 
iment  and  feeling — some  confidences  in  relation  to  the  sacred  secrets 
»f  the  heart,  fit  only  for  the  pages  of  a  sentimental  poet,  or  of  some 
gentleman  all  soul  and  but  little  delicacy ;  and  the  apology  that  I 
lave  to  otTer,  is  the  uncertmnty  whether  my  manuscript  will  ever 
neet  a  civilized  eye ;  and  the  vast  distance  that  separates  me  from 
ill  christian  curiosity  and  sympathy — a  distance  which,  like  death, 
vill,  I  hope,  magnify  into  objects  of  some  interest  my  otherwise  unim- 
)ortant  adventures,  and  mellow  down  any  impertinences  of  egotism. 

Kaloolah  is  looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  write.  She  wishes 
ne  to  express  to  you,  reader,  her  profoimd  wishes  for  your  health 
md  happiness — ^in  fact  to  say  to  you,  and  to  every  man,  woman 
ind  child  in  America,  that  she  loves  the  whole  of  you — tliat  to 
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such  of  mj  fair  country  women  as  may  take  any  interest  m  tlut 
tale  of  my  joumeyings,  she  sends  a  thousand  kisses  each.  As 
there  is  such  uncertainty  of  thdr  reaching  their  destination  in  this 
way,  it  will  he  hest,  perhaps,  for  me  to  receive  Kaloolah's  kisses 
on  deposit ;  and  should  I  ever  succeed  in  my  plans  for  reaching  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  opening  a  communication  between  Framazugds 
and  the  christian  world,  under  hberal  reciprocity  treaties,  which  I  am 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  in  four  or  five  years,  or  sometime 
about  1849  or  50, 1  shall  hold  myself  ready  to  deliver  them  most 
faithfully  to  all  claimants,  in  the  promptest  manner,  and  upon  the 
slightest  demand. 


fSX  M3XD, 


Layard^s    great    Work    on     Nineveh 

NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS ; 

With  an  Acconnt  of  a  Visit  to  the  Ohaldsan  Ohxiatians  of  Kardlatan,  and  tk 
Tazidis,  or  DeTil-Worahippers ;   and  an  Inqoinr  into  tha  T 
— -  — lof  the. 


and  Arts  o?  the  Ancient  Assyriana. 

BY  AUSTEN  HENRY  LAYARD.  ESQ.,  D.C.L 
In  two  Volumes — WUk  numerous  llhistrations. 
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"  We  cannot  close  withoot  once  more  oonj^ratalatinj;  Mr.  Layard  on  his  success  as  a  wiitar, 
as  well  as  a  discoverer ;  we  repeat,  that  taking  tlais  only  as  a  book  of  travels,  we  have  read  none 
for  a  long  time  more  interesting  and  instinctive.  In  bis  dissertations  he  is  fnll  and  copious  with- 
oat  being  tedious ;  his  style  is  plain,  viforons,  and  particularly  anaflectad ;  it  is  tlie  natural 
language  of  a  strong  mind  fully  master  of  its  subject,  and  warmed,  and  enlivened,  withonl 
being  inflated  or  kindled  into  rhapsody  by  the  entlinsiasm.  without  which  be  would  never  have 
oonceived  or  achieved  his  wonderful  task." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  and  delightful  combination  in  the  work  before  ni,  of  valoable  dit- 
eovery  and  interesting  personal  narration,  such  a«  we  remember  in  no  similar  work  of  travel  or 
discovery.  *  *  Mr.  Layard  is  not  surpassed  by  the  best  of  the  old  travellers.  In  the  woadeis 
of  the  story  he  has  to  tell,  he  very  much  surpasses  them  all. 

"  We  repeat  that  there  has  been  no  such  pietora  in  any  modem  book  of  travels.  Park  if 
not  braver  or  more  adventurous,  Burkhardt  is  not  more  truthful,  Eothea  not  moie  gay  or  pio- 
tnresqne,  than  the  hero  of  the  book  before  us." — Lemdtn  Examiner. 

"  Thif  i<,  we  think,  tiik  most  EXTRAORDiifART  work  or  thk  prkiki«t  aok,  whether 
with  reference  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  it  describes,  its  remarkable  verification  of  our  early 
biblical  bistorv,  or  of  the  talent,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  iu  Author.  We  have  had  our 
Bruces  and  Mungo  Parks,  as  well  as  our  Parrys,  Franklins,  Backs,  and  Rossee,  but  we  question 
whether  a  more  enlightened  or  a  more  enterprising  traveller  than  Mr.  Layard,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  annals  of  onr  modern  English  History.  U  it  impossible  to  read  his  work,  without  finding  our 
minds  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the  development  of  that  period,  and  of  its  works  of  art.  where  one  of 
tlie  early  descendanU  of  Noah  "built  Nineveh,  and  the  city  RehoboUi,  and  Calah.  and  Reaea 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  the  same  being  a  great  dty,"  (Genesis  10,  Uth  and  i2ih  venes.) 
One  of  these  cities,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  has  now  been  explored  ;  but  before  we  give  some 
account  of  its  prolific  contents  we  may  interest  onr  readers,  by  laying  before  them  a  short  nar- 
niiive  of  the  extraordinary  person  to  whom  this  country  is  under  such  deep  obligations.  *  •  • 
We  will  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  in  these  davs  when  the  fulfilment  or  |iropheey  is  enga£in| 
■o  much  attention,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Layard,  will  be  found  to  afford 
many  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  truth  of  biblical  history,  and  of  the  extrenoe  accuracy  of  the 
denunciations  of  the  propheu  Isaiah  and  Esekiel,  against  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  de- 
■tructiun  of  Nineveh  in  particular.  Even  the  colors  and  decorations,  as  found  in  the  palace  of 
Kimroud,  agree  exactly  with  those  described  by  the  prophet  Exekiel.  The  circumference  of 
Klneveh,  as  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  to  be  extren»ely  accurate, 
and  the  ooonectioo  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  Jewa  was  cieaxW  aM*n»iti«\.  "Wa  VcwMsTt^as^ 
ai  tba  KingB  of  Aasjiia,  as  thown  on  the  vaiiotia  aon\tiUkT«a,Vs VnNsVA^  VuXiwm>:>»%,*»^SMW«^ 
pmiUgbfath9  aiaaaen  of  that  aaeieat  peopU."— Tke  Tiwas,  5*>*i^^C^  F*.'*  .Wa 


G.  P.  Pumom'f  New  PuhUeatimu. 


Miss    Sedgwick's    Works. 

G.  P.  Putnam  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  he  baa  nudi 
an  arrangement  to  publish  in  a  series  of  handsome  duodecimo^ 

Uniform  with  the  new  edition  of  Irring*!  Worki, 

&^t  $0flrks  of  Catjianne  3&.  lAgmirk, 

THE   author's  BEYISED  EDITION. 

To  be  pabliahed  at  inteirals,  commencing  on  the  15th  daj  of  Mtj. 

The  first  Tohime  will  be : 

Clarence  ; 

A  TALE  of  our  own  TIMES.    Gompfalt  Ib  1  voL 

To  be  Mowed  by 
Redwood. 

ITOL 

Hope    Leslie; 

OB,  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.     1  vdL 

The    Linwoods ; 

A  TALE  of  the  REVOLUTION.    1  vd. 

A    New    England    Tale. 

iTOi. 

Ho  me  ; 

AND  OTHER  WORKS  FOR  TUE  PEOPLE.    1  toL 

Etc.  etc.  etc. 

Belfevinj;  that  the  writinpi  of  yiirn  Ped^rwick,  eoUectsd  in  ft  nnifiinn  ftDd  raitable  edition,  wd  H 
■I  Amencan  clnuioi,  scarcely  leu  acceptable  than  tlio«e  of  ReofTfeT  Crayon,  the  pnblhher  ha  !■> 
dnoed  Mm  S.  id  prepaicthui  edition  to  be  pnbluhed  in  a  timilar  lonn  with  Irving*!  Worki.  Al 
Americans  who  a|>prcciaU.'  piiretahte  analloved  bypradery.  ilerhng  genint  onitod  with  (Eoodmi^ 
nnobtiu'iive  nioials.  and  unallbcU'd  paU-ioti»m,  inll  wanuly  approve  of  the  coUMtad  edokw  of  At 
'  worki  of  Mm  Sedf  wick. 

G.  P.  Putnam  has  also  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  new  series  of 
attractive  and  useful  books  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  entitled : 

SUCCESS   IN   LIFE: 

ninstratcd  by  a  Scries  of  Popular  volumes,  founded  on  the  biography  of  an  emi* 
neiu  exampi'*  from  cnch  profession  or  occupation.  By  Mn.  L.  C.  TinaiUi 
Alitlior  of  ••  History  of  Architecture,"  "I'll  be  a  Lady/'  etc. 

L     TriK  MCRCIIANT.  III.    THE  ARTIST. 

II.    Till:  LAWYEU.  IV.    THE  MECHANIC. 

Etc.  etc.  etc.  / 

*«*  This  Series  will  be  admirably  adapted  for  Public  School  Libmrtea,  and  for 
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